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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  order  to  render  the  following  Narrative  more  use- 
fid  to  mariners,  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  I  have  occasionally  availed  myself  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  other  sources  than  my  own  personal 
observation.  In  the  course  of  my  four  voyages,  1 
touched  at  many  places  at  which  I  could  not  remain 
long  enough  to  enable  me  to  make  surveys,  determine 
soundings,  or  collect  materials  for  accurate  descrip- 
tion ;  yet  without  these  and  general  sailing  directions, 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  would  have  been  imperfect.  1 
have  therefore  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
several  voyagers  for  some  valuable  information;  for 
the  introduction  of  which,  I  am  confident,  none  of  my 
readers  will  require  an  apology. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  courses  and  bearings 
in  the  work  have  been  made  by  compass^  and  that  the 
dates  are  according  to  nautical  time. 

The  Author- 
Nero-  Ycrk^  December ^  1832. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

COMPRISnCO 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OP 

THE  AUTHOirS   EARLY  LIFE. 


In  appearing  thus  before  the  public,  and  for  the  first  time — not  onlj 
as  an  author j  but  as  the  discoverer  of  countries  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  before  unknown  to  the  civilized  worid, — the  writer  of  the 
subsequent  pages  is  aware  that  he  is  advancing  claims  of  no  ordinary 
character.  Wtih  idiat  degree  of  ability  they  are  about  to  be  sustained 
renoAins  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  auainments,  or  to  the 
art  of  fine  writing ;  but  he  has  the  vanity  to  say,  that,  in  his  natural 
sj^ere,  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  he  will  yield  to  none  in  his  knowledge 
and  discharge  of  nautical  duties.  If  this  (perhaps  gratuitous)  boast 
require  jusufication,  he  trusts  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  some  prominent  incidents  of  his  thus  far  checkered 
life  and  maritime  career,  previous  to  the  voyages  which  furnished  the 
arubject-matter  of  the  present  work.  This  he  gives  the  more  readily, 
as  the  public  have  an  undoubted  right  to  know  something  of  a  man 
who  comes  before  them  with  the  high-sounding  promise  of  increasing 
tlieir  stock  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  adding  much  to  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  cosmographical  science. 

Ever  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  egotism,  he  has 
thus  introduced  himself  to  the  reader  in  the  third  person ;  but  in 
telling  his  own  story,  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  first 

My  father,  Benjamm  Morrell,  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  is  well 
known  to  the  commercial  community  in  New-England  and  New- York, 
as  a  ship-builder  of  some  professional  eminence.  His  name,  also, 
will  be  remembered,  as  connected  with  a  domestic  calamity  of  the 
most  distressing  and  heart-rending  character,  which  occurred  in  the 
great  gale  of  September  23d,  1815,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place.  His  family  once  comprised  a  beloved  wife  and  seven  children — 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest. 

1  was  bom  on  ^  5th  day  of  July,  1705.  My  parents  at  that 
time  resided  in  a  small  town  of  Westchester  cotmty,  in  the  state  of 
New«York,  called  Bye,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  eighteen  miles 
N.E.  of  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
I  nay  say  the  salt  water  was  almost  the  first  scene  presented  to  my 
riew ;  and  I  have  lived  close  b}*'  it,  or  on  it,  ever  since. 
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In  less  than  a  year  after  my  birth,  my  father  removed  his  family  to 
Stonington,  a  borongh  in  the  county  of  New-London,  Connecticutr 
also  lying  on  the  margin  of  Long  Island  Sound,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
New-I/ondon,  and  near  the  western  line  of  Rhode  Island.  This  place- 
is  celebrated  for  having  successfully  resisted  two  furious  bombard- 
ments by  the  English ;  one  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
another,  of  two  days*  duration,  in  the  last  war.  It  can  also  boast  of 
having  produced  a  greater  number  of  excellent  seamen,  eminent  ship- 
masters,  and  enterprising  merchants  than  any  other  town  of  equal 
population  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  inhabitants  according^ 
to  the  census  of  1830  did  not  exceed  800  souls. 

It  was  here  that  my  father  commenced  his  business  of  ship-building ; 
which  he  pursued,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  until  the  year  1800, 
when  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  third  officer  and 
carpenter  of  the  schooner  Oneco,  of  New-London,  commanded  by 
Captain  George  Howe.  He  was  absent  nearly  three  years,  suiTering 
many  hardships  and  privations,  the  voyage  proving  unusually  hazard- 
ous and  disagreeable.  On  his  return  to  Stonington,  he  resumed  his 
business  of  ship-building ;  in  which  he  lost  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  through  the  misfortunes  of  his  employer.  Captain  Nathaniel 
Smith.  Although  this  loss  was  severely  felt  by  my  father,  he  never 
attributed  any  blame  to  Captain  Smith ;  knowing  him  to  be  of  a  nature 
too  noble  and  humane  to  enjoy  a  lengtliened  period  of  worldly  pros- 
perity. The  miser  and  the  knave  appear  to  be  the  most  popular  and 
successful  in  this  life,  while  the  generous  and  the  just  too  often  become 
the  victims  of  treachery,  and  the  prey  of  misfortune. 

My  infancy  and  early  childhood  were  periods  of  sickness  and  pain* 
That  laughing  vivacity,  bounding  hilarity,  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  which 
every  healthy  child  experiences — 

**  Thit  IlgbUy  drawt  its  brattb, 
And  IMs  Its  lifiB  in  evsry  limb^** 

were  to  roe  **  like  angels'  visits  ;"*  for  until  I  was  ten  years  old  L  had 
seldom,  if  ever,  enjoyed  health  or  ease  for  the  short  space  of  a  single 
week.  At  the  age  of  ten,  my  health  rapidly  improved ;  and  it  was 
about  this  period  that  I  first  felt  a  strong  propensity  to  become  a  sailor, 
and  visit  distant  parts  of  the  world.  This  desire,  by  whatever  cause 
excited,  was  keenly  whetted  by  the  many  marvellous  stories  I  daily 
heard,  from  those  who  followed  the  seas,  concerning  the  *'  wonders  of 
the  mighty  deep,^  and  the  curiosities  of  foreign  climes.  It  literally 
''  grew  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength.^  Books, 
also,  were  not  wanting  to  fan  the  flame,  which  at  length  became  inex- 
tinguishable ;  and  afVer  vainly  soliciting  my  father's  consent,  I  deter- 
mined at  once  to  play  the  hero,  and  seize  the  first  opportunity  for 
running  away ! 

Such  an  opportunity  at  length  occurred ;  but  not  until  I  had  entered 
my  seventeenth  year:  when,  without  taking  leave  of  any  member  of 
the  family,  or  intimating  my  purpose  to  a  single  soul,  I  left  my  paternal 
home,  one  pleasant  morning  in  March,  1812 ;  and  without  eneounter- 
ing  any  adventures  worth  relating,  soon  found  myself  in  the  great  riQr 
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of  New-Tork.  Here  I  lost  no  time  in  looking  ont  for  a  berth  on 
board  of  some  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade«  the  coasting  business 
being  a  sphere  far  too  limited  for  my  expansive  ambition.  I  finally 
succeeded  in  shipping  myself  on  board  the  Enterprise,  a  ship  belonging 
to  Ralph  Buckley,  Esq.,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Alexander  Cart- 
wright  ;  as  fine  a  seaman,  and  as  honest  a  man,  as  ever  put  his  foot 
on  3ie  quarter-deck  of  a  ship. 

Our  destination  was  Lisbon,  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  for  which  a  great 
price  was  anticipated,  aa  France  was  then  at  war  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  a  further  supply  from  the  United  States  was  momentarily  ex- 
p^ted  to  be  cut  off;  as  an  embargo  law  for  ninety  days  had  just  passecf 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  was  hourly  expected  in  New-York. 
Like  several  others  in  the  same  predicament,  we  were  compelled  to 
take  in  our  cargo  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  then  to  drop  below 
in  the  outer  harbour,  to  wait  for  our  clearance.  As  soon  as  this  waa 
obtained,  we  all  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea.  The  word  was 
now, ''  Run  for  it !  and  Heaven  help  the  hindmost  !^  for  the  collector's 
signature  was  scarcely  dry  upon  the  paper  before  he  received  orders 
firom  Washington  by  express  to  stop  every  vessel  that  was  bound  to 
sea.  The  revenue-cutter  immediately  gave  chase  to  our  little  fleet 
of  flour-dealers,  and  succeeded  in  stopping  several  of  the  fugitives, 
who  were  compelled  to  return.  The  rest  of  us  had  too  much  the  start  of^ 
nim ;  and  I  soon  found  myself  far  from  land,  on  the  element  which  I 
had  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired  to  traverse. 

I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  on  finding  myself  afloat  on  the 
nughty  ocean.  My  soul  seemed  to  have  escaped  from  a  prison  or  a 
cage — 1  coold  now  breathe  more  freely.  But  large  and  boundless  as 
the  worid  of  waters  appeared,  I  was  afraid  that  it  was  not  large  enough 
for  my  wholesale  desires.  So  many  had  traversed  it  before  me  that  I 
felt  apprehensive  that  they  had  gleaned  the  vast  field  of  researcii,  and  left 
nothing  new  for  me  to  discover  and  describe.  But  doubtless  many 
other  Tads  of  the  same  age,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
experiaiced  the  same  kind  of  feelmgs.  The  enthusiastic  glow  which 
they  imparted  to  my  bosom,  however,  was  occasionally  chilled  by  ai» 
intruding  thought  of  home,  and  the  affliction  of  my  parents  and  rela- 
tives, on  account  of  my  clandestine  and  mysterious  disappearance.  Bui 
the  novelty  of  my  situation  soon  enabled  me  to  give  such  thoughts  to 
the  winds. 

AfVer  a  pleasant  passage,  we  touched  at  Lisbon,  but  finding  the 
price  of  flour  not  equal  to  our  expectations,  we  proceeded  to  Cadiz,, 
which  was  then  exposed  to  a  severe  bombardment  from  tlie  French. 
This  was  of  course  a  wonderful  and  interesting  scene  to  me.  To 
see  the  bomb-shells  flying  over  our  ship,  and  falling  into  the  market- 
place, which  I  had  occasion  to  visit  every  day  for  beef  and  vegetables^ 
was  truly  grand  and  sublime.  It  was  in  some  measure  realizing 
what  I  had  so  often  heard  and  read  and  dreamed  of;  it  was  a  partial 
consummation  of  my  most  prominent  juvenile  desire.  I  soon  became 
familiar  whh  danger,  and  actually  felt  the  most  gratified  when  the 
shells  fell  thickest  around  me ;  so  that  I  might  exhibit  my  contempt 
of  fear.    From  that  Deriod,  I  became  romantically  fond  of  hazardous 
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and  desperate  enterprises,  in  the  acluerement  of  which  I  have  ever 
aince  sought  occasion  to  place  myself  foremost.  Whether  this  pro- 
pttiaity  be  physical  or  moral,  or  both  combined,  or  inconsiderate 
rashness,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  decide.  At  all  events,  it  appears  to 
be  inliercut  in  my  nature,  and  the  most  pleasant  sensations  I  have  ever 
experienced  were  the  effects  of  its  gratification. 

We  made  a  long  stay  in  Cadiz,  waiting  to  make  an  advantageous 
sale  of  our  cargo,  wliich  we  finally  effected,  and  again  set  sail  on  our 
return  to  New- York,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  since  our  departure  from 
the  United  States  war  had  been  declared  by  our  government  against 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies. 

We  continued  our  passage  with  variable  winds  and  occasional  foul 
weather,  until  we  arrived  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  where  we 
fell  in  with  the  British  sloop-of-war  Hazard,  the  commcinder  of  which 
politely  furnished  our  captain  with  the  news  of  the  war,  and  then  ex- 
tended his  courtesy  so  far  as  to  take  charge  of  our  ship,  and  give  the 
officers  and  crew  a  free  passage  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  where  we 
were  all  confined  on  boanl  a  prison-ship  lying  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

On  board  of  this  hulk  we  were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war  for  about 
eight  montlis,  during  which  time  we  received  every  indulgence  and 
liberty  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  by  persons  in  our  situation. 
For  this  liberal  and  humane  treatment  we  were  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Sir  John  Thomas  Huckworth,  commander-in-chief  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  forces  on  that  station.  He  even  permitted  twenty- 
five  of  the  American  prisoners  to  go  on  shore  every  day,  to  work  as 
riggers,  receiving  the  customary  wages  for  that  business.  He  also 
allowed  a  market  to  be  held  on  board  the  hulk,  to  which  the  country- 
men were  compelled  to  bring  the  best  of  every  thing,  at  the  same  prices 
as  were  paid  by  citizens.  Every  article  of  provisions  brought  to 
this  market  which  was  foimd  to  be  of  bad  quality  was  promptly 
thrown  overboard  by  one  of  Sir  John's  officers. 

But  notwithstandmg  the  khid  treatment  we  received,  we  all  sighed 
for  liberty,  longing  to  get  home  that  we  might  embrace  our  friends, 
and  join  our  brave  countrymen  in  arms.  We  therefore  resolved  to 
petition  Sir  John,  at  his  next  humane  weekly  visit,  to  send  the  American 
prisoners  home  to  their  families  and  friends.  We  did  so,  and  tlie 
admiral  replied  in  substance  as  follows : 

**  My  brave  men  I  feel  for  you,  and  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
towards  gratifying  your  wishes,  in  the  course  of  this  winter.  It  is 
natural  t^  yon  should  desire  to  be  restored  to  your  friends,  families, 
and  country.     You  may  rely  upon  my  best  exertions  in  your  behalf." 

Reanimated  by  this  cordial  assurance,  we  now  felt  like  different 
beings,  confident  that  the  humane  veteran  spoke  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  and  a  few  days  furnished  testimony  that  our  confidence  had  not 
been  misplaced.  On  his  next  visit  he  gave  us  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  airangements  had  been  made  for  our  return  to  the  States  in 
about  a  mouth. 

No  incident  occurred  to  damp  our  hopes.  At  the  time  appointed 
we  all  embarked  on  board  a  cartel,  and  on  the  following  day  took  our 
final  leave  of  Sir  John,  with  sentiments  of  aflfectton  and  respect.    It 
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is  no  small  gratification  to  my  feelings  at  the  present  moment,  that  I 
am  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  thus  bearing  public  testimony  ta 
the  professional  merits  of  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  the  amiable 
quahties  of  his  heart.  He  dropped  a  manly  tear  at  our  parting,  and 
his  cordial  **  God  bless  you,  my  lads !"  was  sensibly  felt  by  every 
heart  among  us.  After  interchanging  an  afiectionate  farewell  with 
other  kind  fnends  and  acquaintances,  we  set  sail  for  our  native  laiid» 
and  in  a  few  days  arrived  in  safety  at  Boston. 

I  now  found  myself  restored  to  liberty  from  a  state  of  captivity ;  m 
freeman  in  my  native  country,  treading  the  soil  of  independence* 
This  side  of  the  picture  was  not  without  its  charms.  But  I  was  pen- 
niless, and  among  strangers ;  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Watts, 

"  Alike  unknowing  tnd  onknown  ;** 

many  miles  from  my  paternal  home ;  longing,  yet  dreading  to  meet 
my  father,  without  even  a  change  of  linen,  or  the  means  of  procuring 
such  a  luxury.  This  side  of  the  picture  was  shaded  in  gloom,  and  I 
hesitated  what  course  to  pursue.  As  a  prompt  decision,  however,  was 
indispensably  necessary,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home,  and  started 
for  Stonington  on  foot,  trusting  to  chance  and  charity  for  food  and 
lodging  on  the  road,  and  to  parenul  affection  for  a  pardon  and  cordial 
reception  at  the  termination  of  my  journey.  One  of  my  comrades  only 
accompanied  me ;  and  though  his  pockets  were  light  as  my  own,  yet 
**  misery  loves  company,"  and  our  conversation  tended  to  Ifcguiie  the 
tediousness  of  the  way.  So  we  journeyed  on  together,  being  some- 
times received  and  entertained  with  warm  hospitality  and  kindness,  at 
other  times  treated  with  churlish  indilTerence,  or  repulsed  with  unfeeling 
rudeness. 

AVhen  we  had  arrived  at  a  place  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  Sto- 
nington, my  companion  found  a  friend  from  whom  he  borrowed  a  horse, 
and  rode  on  before  me  to  my  father's  home,  to  communicate  the  intel- 
ligence that  his  son  was  on  tlie  road,  and  thus  prepare  him  and  the 
family  for  the  approaching  meeting.  From  the  departure  of  my 
messenger  until  tlie  first  interview  with  my  father,  my  feelings  may 
more  easily  be  conceive<l  than  described. 

On  hearing  that  his  "  lost  son  was  found,"  and  returning,  like  the 
repentant  prodigal  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  father,  parental 
aflection  triumphed  over  every  other  feeling.  **  And  while  he  was  yet  a 
(Treat  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and 
i'l'll  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him."  This  was  almost  literally  the  case 
with  me.  On  hearing  the  report  of  the  messenger,  my  father  instantly 
ordered  a  carriage,  and  rode  out  of  town  to  meet  me.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  long  desired,  long  dreaded  interview.  It  took 
place  on  the  road,  and  resulted  in  the  mutusd  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  His  heart  was  overflowing  with  tenderness  and  forgiveness  ; 
mine  with  gratitude  and  affection.  The  meeting  with  my  mother, 
sisters,  and  brothers  was  equally  affecting.  •♦  The  best  robe"  was  put 
upon  me,  **  and  shoes  upon  my  feet."  •*  The  fatted  calf  was  killed," 
and  we  **  did  all  eat,  and  were  merry." 
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"When  a  state  of  comparative  calmness  had  succeeded  to  this  excite* 
ment,  my  father  addressed  me,  nearly  in  the  following  words : 

**  My  son,**  said  he,  "  you  have  my  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and 
also  my  consent  to  pursue  the  bent  of  your  inclinations,  if  you  are 
still  determined  to  follow  the  sea  for  a  livelihood.  But  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  have  education,  I  wish  you  to  stop  on  shore  until  you 
can  acquire  it ;  for  I  shall  then  be  satisfied  that  you  will  be  capable 
of  reaching  an  elevated  rank  in  the  profession,  and  of  becoming  an 
lionour  to  the  society  of  sliip-masters.  I  know  that  you  possess  as 
much  ambition  as  any  lad  of  your  age  in  the  country,  and  are  capable 
of  becoming  whatever  you  please,  if  you  arc  careful  to  store  your 
mind  with  useful  knowledge.  You  have  now  health,  strength,  courage, 
and  quick  discernment.  All  that  is  wanting  to  ensure  your  success  is 
a  suitable  education ;  and  that  you  must  have.^^ 

Though  I  forcibly  felt  and  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  jus- 
tice of  these  remarks,  the  **  spirit-stirring^  influence  of  the  times  would 
not  allow  me  to  profit  by  them.  My  coimtry  was  engaged  in  an 
arduous  struggle  with  a  powerful  enemy ;  my  countrymen  were  in 
arms — a  daring  foe  hovered  on  the  coast,  and  our  gallant  tars  were 
reaping  a  harvest  of  glory  on  the  ocean.  During  my  unfortunate  cap- 
tivity, three  of  the  enemy's  first-rate  frigates  had  been  captured,  by 
those  ^^  American  cock-boats,  with  a  piece  of  striped  bunting  at  their 
mast-head,''  which  were  to  have  been  swept  from  the  ocean  in  half 
that  time.*  The  gallant  Hull  had  conquered  and  sunk  the  boasting 
Guerriere,*in  thirty  minutes.  Decatur  had  captured  the  Macedonian« 
niler  an  obstinate  action,  and  brought  her  safely  into  New-York  through 
Long  Island  Sound.  Bainbridge  had  captured  and  destroyed  the 
Java,  Porter  of  the  Essex  had  captured  the  sloop-of-war  Alert,  in 
ciglit  minutes,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Jones  of  the  Wasp  had 
captured  the  Frolic  of  22  guns,  in  forty-three  minutes  ;  and  Lawrence 
of*  the  Hornet  had  captured  the  Peacock,  of  18  guns,  in  fideen  min- 
utes. All  these  victories  had^been  achieved  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  from  the  10th  of  August,  1812,  to  the  24th  of  February,  1813 ! 

How  could  I  hear  of  these  glorious  events — how  read  of  the  hon- 
ours conferred  upon  the  victors — how  listen  to  the  shouts  of  triumph, 
and  witness  tlie  splendid  illuminations  lighted  up  in  honour  of  tlioso 
heroes,  without  resolving  to  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  share  in  their 
dangers  and  their  glory  ?  even  the  common  sailors  attached  to  our  vic- 
torious ships  were  treated  on  shore  like  heroes  and  conquerors.  Pub- 
lic dinners  were  provided  for  them  at  the  most  magnificent  hotels  of 
our  principal  cities;  while  splendid  and  expensive  dramatic  spec- 
tacles were  produced  at  the  theatres  expressly  for  tlieir  amusement. 
With  such  a  luxuriant  field  of  laurels  before  me,  could  I  calmly  look 
on,  and  see  others  reap  all  the  harvest  ?  Could  I,  in  short,  waste  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months  in  a  village  school,  while  otlier  lads  of  my  age, 
among  whom  were  several  of  my  own  acquaintances,  were  gaining 
wealth  and  renown  upon  the  ocean  ? 

My  resolution  was  soon  taken.     The  privateer  Joel  Barlow,  a 

•  ViU  E'.is!i»h  ncw-Vj^ptft  of  ilwt  day. 
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schooner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  pierced  for  fourteen  guns, 
was  nearly  ready  for  sea ;  and  I  succeeded  in  obuining  the  station  of 
quarter-master  on  board  of  her,  under  Captain  Buchanan.  We  set  sail 
with  bright  hopes  and  liigh  anticipations,  all  of  which  were  destined 
to  terminate  in  cruel  disappointment ;  our  cruise  being  totally  barren 
of  incident,  danger,  or  emolument. 

We  finally  put  into  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  our  little  privateer  was 
converted  into  a  letter-of-marque,  and  laden  with  cotton  for  France. 
Two  nine-pounders  were  all  the  guns  we  retained,  with  eighteen  men 
besides  officers.  We  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1813,  and  lefl  the  port  of  Charleston  in  company  with  the  privateer 
schooner  General  Armstrong,  of  eighteen  guns,  afterward  distinguished 
for  the  gallant  and  desperate  defence  she  made  against  an  overwhelming 
force,  in  Fayal  Roads.  She  was  now  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Champlin ;  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  sustained  an  action  with  her 
against  an  English  twenty-four  gun  frigate,  for  forty-five  minutes  within 
pistol  shot ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  escaping,  with  the  loss  of  six 
Killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

The  General  Armstrong,  being  light  and  well  coppered,  soon  left 
us  behind,  and  we  saw  her  no  more.  We  had  five  passengers  on 
board  the  Joel  Barlow,  bound  for  Bordeaux ;  viz.  a  young  Frenchman 
of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  said  to  be  partially  insane ;  with  his 
mother,  and  another  French  lady:  also,  two  American  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  was  Major  M.  M.  Noah,  of  New- York,  who  had  been 
recently  appointed  consul  to  Tunis. 

About  the  middle  of  June  (I  kept  no  journal  at  this  time),  we  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  English  merchantmen,  steering  a  south-easterly  course ; 
and  oiur  captain  proposed  making  love  to  one  of  them ;  not  doubting 
that  our  warlike  appearance  would  induce  an  instant  surrender.  We 
accordingly  gave  chase,  and  came  very  near  catching  a  tartar ;  for  as 
we  near^  our  intended  prize,  she  suddenly  shortened  sail,  displayed  a 
flag  and  pendant,  hauled  up  her  courses,  and  exhibited  a  row  of  teeth 
too  formidable  for  our  present  purpose.  In  short,  it  was  the  guardian 
dog  of  the  flock — an  English  gun-brig  convoying  the  fleet.  The  cap- 
tain saw  his  error  in  time,  appeared  satisfied  with  the  discovery,  and 
we  resumed  our  former  course. 

Oiur  passage  was  considerably  retanled  and  protracted  by  calms ; 
«o  that  thirty-four  days  had  elapsed  before  we  obtained  a  sicht  of  the 
French  coast.  On  the  3d  of  July,  in  the  af\emoon,  within  about 
lifiy  miles  of  Cordovan  lighthouse,  we  fell  in  with  an  English  gim-brig 
on  the  lee  bow,  and  a  sixteen  gun  cutter  on  the  lee  quarter.  We  im- 
mediately commenced  plying  to  windward,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  es- 
caping our  enemies ;  as  it  was  evident,  after  an  hour's  trial,  that  they 
dia  not  gain  upon  us,  and  the  captain  was  only  waiting  for  night  to 
change  our  course.  At  sunset,  however,  we  discovered  to  our  aston- 
ishment an  English  frigate  to  windward,  running  down  directly  on 
our  beam,  with  topmast,  top-gallant,  and  royal  steering  sails  set. 
•  Escape  was  now  impossible.  She  soon  ran  her  jib-boom  over  our 
quarter,  and  ordered  us  to  haul  down  oursailsand  colotu^.  We  were 
then  bcMutled  by  a  lieutehant,  midshipman,  and  several  men  from  the 
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firigate,  who  infonned  us  that  she  was  called  the  Briton,  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Staines,  and  ordered  us  all  to  repair  on  board  of  her,  bag 
and  baggage.  We  obeyed  with  all  reasonable  alacrity,  although  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  every  thing  was  properly  arranged  and 
settled.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that 
as  I  gazed  at  the  silver  orb,  I  silently  wished  myself  at  Stonington. 
But  regrets  were  now  useless. 

As  soon  as  we  were  safely  stowed  between  decks,  the  master-at-arms 
ordered  a  sentry  to  be  placed  over  as.  On  the  following  morning,  how- 
ever, as  the  captain  was  examining  the  ship,  seeing  .us  under  guard, 
he  called  to  the  master-at-arms,  and  demanded  why  the  marines  were 
placed  orer  the  Americans.  •' 

^  Let  them  go  about  their  business,**  said  he ;  and  then,  tumhig  to 
the  lieutenant,  he  added,  ^  let  these  American  tars  be  put  in  messes 
among  the  ship's  company ;  and  as  this  happens  to  be  the  4th  day 
of  July,  a  day  which  they  always  celebrate  in  their  proud  and  happy 
country,  tell  my  steward  to  give  them  six  bottles  of  spirits  from  my 
own  private  stores,  that  they  may  drink  to  the  memory  of  the  immor- 
tal Washington,  the  father  of  his  country.** 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  tliat  we  cheerfully  profited  by  this 
unexpected  indulgence  from  a  magnanimous  enemy;  and  united  in 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  our  country's  independence  on  board 
of  an  enemy's  ship  of  war,  and  imder  the  flag  of  the  same  power  that 
had  so  oAen  assailed  our  cotmtry's  rights. 

On  the  following  day,  our  schooner,  the  Joel  Barlow,  was  sent  to 
England  as  a  prize,  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  midshipman,  and  ten 
men.  Our  captain  went  in  her,  but  the  rest  of  us  remained  on  board 
the  Briton,  'the  same  day  our  French  passengers  were  disposed  of 
by  putting  them  on  board  a  little  French  fishing-smack  out  of  Kochelle ; 
although  much  against  the  inclinations  of  the  fishermen,  who  begged 
hard  to  be  excused,  as  they  were  sure  of  being  imprisoned  for  the  ser- 
vice the  moment  they  landed.  All  their  entreaties,  however,  were  un- 
availing. They  were  compelled  to  obey,  and  the  old  lady  and  her 
son,  accompanied  by  the  other  French  lady,  were  received  on  board 
the  smack,  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 

Major  Noah,  the  Tunisian  consul,  and  his  friend,  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  civility  by  Captain  Staines  and  his  officers ;  and  also  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  whom  they  visited  by  invitation,  on  board  the  Bulwark 
>eventy-four,  as  soon  as  we  reached  Basque  Roads,  where  a  British 
squadron  was  at  anchor,  watching  the  motion  of  the  French,  and  picl 
ng  up  adventurers  like  ourselves.     The  consul  was  aflerward  trant 
erred  to  the  Rippon  seventy-fbm-,  and  finally  sent  to  England,  in  the 
'goldfinch  brig.     From  thence  he  proceeded  on  his  mission  to  Tunit 
'y  *he  way  of  Spain. 

.1  different  destiny  awaited  myself  and  comrades.  We  were  trans- 
erred  to  the  Sultan  seventy-four ;  from  thence  to  the  Clarence  seventy, 
our ;  in  which  we  were  conveyed  f  Plymouth,  and  put  on  board  ^ 
orison-ship,  where  wf     *««ain«>**  -aV  ....  •wia^  n>'>n«K^  tinr  TM»fi  'ko»j  tf ^e^ 
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In  this  dreaiy  abode  we  found  above  ei^  thousand  Frenchmen,  and , 
abont  half  that  number  of  Americans,  all  prisoners  of  war.  Here  we. 
received  every  indulgence  that  could  be  expected  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  though  we  had  no  more  than  the  customary  ^^  prisoner's 
allowance^  of  food,  what  we  had  was  good  aiid  wholesome.  We  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  an  excellent  market,  at  the  regular  prices  of  the 
country,  where  every  thing  offered  for  sale  was  obliged  to  be  of  the 
best  kmd.  No  imposition  was  allowed  to  be  practised  on  tlie  prisoners 
by  the  English  fanners.  We  had  our  own  cooks,  and  our  own  nurses 
in  the  hospital ;  and  the  doctor  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  humane 
of  men.  His  name  was  M^Graw,  and  he  was  justly  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  every  American  in  Dartmoor  prison.  We  had  the  hberty 
of  a  large  yard  from  daylight  until  dark ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  prisoners  were  each  day  permitted  to  go  outside  the  walls  to  work, 
for  which  they  were  regularly  paid  by  the  captain  of  the  prison. 
Within  the  walls  we  amused  ourselves  with  schools,  dramatic  per- 
formances, and  a  variety  of  games  and  plays.  In  fact,  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously accuse  the  British  o(  any  inhumanity  towards  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  during  all  my  detention  of  thirty-one  months  in  St.  John's 
and  at  Dartmoor,  excepting  the  atrocious  massacre  at  the  latter  place 
in  April,  1815,  aAer  the  peace.  The  liistory  of  this  affair  is  familiar 
to  every  reader.  The  American  prisoners  were  fired  upon,  by  order 
of  the  infamous  Capu  Shortland,  when  eight  were  killed,  and  thirty- 
seven  wounded ! 

More  than  seventeen  years  have  passed  away  since  that  horrid 
event  occurred,  and  the  vital  current,  of  course,  Hows  more  calmly 
through  my  veins ;  it  is  also  not  always  right  to  probe  a  healing  woimd : 
yet  I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  refer  to  the  affair  without  experiencing 
an  unpleasant  glow  of  indignation  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppress.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  an  unatoned  injury  rankling  in  my  bosom.  Had  I 
been  one  of  Uie  wounded,  I  could  not  be  more  sensitive  on  the  subject. 
I  feel  it  as  an  American.  It  is  true  tliat  some  sort  of  an  investigation 
took  place — a  kind  of  mock  trial ;  but  it  resulted  in  nothing  satisfac- 
tory to  the  firiends  of  the  deceased,  or  tlie*  sur\iving  wounded  invalidsy 
the  most  of  whom  will  bear  the  marks  of  their  wrongs  to  the  grave. 

Why  was  not  satisfaction  demanded  for  this  bnusd  outrage  t  The 
hiunblest  American  citizen  is  as  much  entided  to  the  protection  of  his 
government  as  the  most  elevated.  Surely  they  who  fight  the  battles 
of  their  country,  and  stand  ready  to  shed  their  blood  freely  as  water 
to  sustain  her  honour  and  her  rights,  ought  not  to  be  wantonly 
maltreated  without  receiving    some  adequate  atonement  from  the 


About  the  1st  of  May,  1815,  the  joyful  assurance  of  our  immediate 
release  was  received  in  Dartmoor  prison,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
we  were  marched  to  Pljrmcmth,  where  we  embaiked  for  the  land  •£ 
liberty,  our  country,  and  oar  homes.  In  the  latter  part  of  Juie  I  onoe 
more  stepped  upon  American  gromid,  with  a  heart  full  of  grmtitiide  to 
our  heavenly  Father  for  having  again  redeemed  me  firom  capliviar, 
supported  me  through  numerous  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  finally 
restored  me  to  the  land  of  my  nativity  in  safety  and  in  heaMi.    If  e 
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landed  at  Boston,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Sconington,  where 
I  had  the  additional  satisfaction  of  finding  my  parents  and  aU  the  famiiy 
in  perfect  health.  It  was  a  joyfol  meeting,  afler  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years.  I 

'  As  onr  country  was  now  at  peace,  and  my  love  of  hardy  enterprise 
not  yet  satbfied,  I  soon  began  to  look  about  for  some  active  and  manly 
emplo3rment,  congenial  with  my  roving  propensities.  I  therefore,  after 
taking  an  jUfTcctionate  leave  of  my  friends,  repaired  to  New- York,  where 
I  fell  in  with  my  old  friend  Captain  Cartwright,  who  now  commanded 
the  ship  New- York  Packet,  and  was  bound  to  Bordeaux.  Wishing 
to  see  a  little  of  France,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ship  myself  on  board  hia 
vessel,  which  shortly  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

In  about  three  months  we  returned  to  New- York,  where  intelligence 
of  the  most  distressing  nature  awaited  me.  During  my  absence,  foinr 
of  our  family  had  perished  in  the  most  dreadful  manner — ^namely,  my 
mother,  my  grandmother,  my  sister,  and  my  cousin.  This  afflicting 
dispensation  happened  in  the  great  gale  of  September  23,  1815. 

This  was  the  most  tremendous  and  disastrous  tornado  ever  witnessed 
in  the  United  States.  It  commenced  at  about  foiu*  oVlock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  nine  it  blew  a  fresh  gale  from  the  east,  with  some  rain.  By 
twelve  the  wind  was  south-east,  and  had  increased  to  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane. It  drove  the  water  into  Providence  River  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet  above  its  usual  higli-water  mark,  destroying  much  property  and 
many  lives.  But  at  Stonington,  the  home  of  my  parents,  sisters,  and 
brothers,  the  effects  of  this  gale  were  most  disastrously  exhibited,  and 
most  severely  felt.  At  ten  o^clock,  A.  M.  the  tide  had  risen  so  as  to 
sweep  all  the  wharves.  A  vast  number  of  stores  and  houses  were  de- 
molished, blown  to  pieces,  and  washed  away  by  the  sea — and  my 
father's  house  among  the  rest.**  Business  had  csdled  him  away  from 
his  family  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  when  the  danger  be^ 
gan  to  be  alarming,  the  water  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  he  could 
not  return  !  He  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  in  full  view  of  his  house ; 
but  an  impassable  gulf  prevented  his  nearer  approach.  The  house 
was  now  surrounded  and  more  than  half-filled  by  the  unnatural  deluge, 
the  surface  of  which  was  covered  with  floating  timbers,  planks,  and 
other  evidences  of  its  ravages.  The  family  had  retreated  to  the  roof. 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  cross  the  raging  whirlpool  in  boats, 
with  the  vain  hope  of  rescuing  the  ill-fated  sufferers  from  their  im- 
pending destiny.  My  father  rushed  forward  to  succour  the  helpless 
Tictims,  with  a  desperation  bordering  on  phrensy ;  but  was  forcibly 
restrained  by  his  more  considerate  or  less  excited  friends.  There 
stood  the  distracted  husband  and  father,  surrounded  by  his  neighbours* 
gazing  on  the  heart-appalling  scene,  imable  to  afford  relief!  He  saw 
Sie  beings  who  were  dearer  to  him  than  life,  clinging  to  the  chimney 
of  their  habitation  for  support,  and  shrieking  for  assistance  which' 
Heaven  alon**  '•ould  give.  He  saw  them,  one  by  one,  torn  from  Aeir 
^''^ ' '  tleas  element !    He  saw  them  perish,  and  could  afford 
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^  This  was  dreadful  news  to  me ;  botmir  domestic  calamities  did  not 
tenninate  here.  In  about  six  months  afterward,  we  were  called  to 
moorn  the  loss  of  two  more  of  the  family — two  brothers,  who  also  met 
a  watery  death.  It  was  now  feared  by  all  that  my  father  would  sink 
imder  the  weight  of  this  accumulated  affliction,  and  lose  his  reason,  if 
not  his  life.  But  we  were  spared  such  an  addition  to  our  present 
troubles.  Summoning  to  his  aid  a  manly  philosophy,  combined  with 
a  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence,  he  bore  up  against  tho 
load  of  sorrow  with  a  fortitude  and  calmness  beyond  our  expectations^ 
'  In  the  height  of  these  calamities,  one  person  only  proffered  assist- 
ance of  a  more  substantial  nature  than  mere  unavailing  expressions 
of  sjrmpathy.  This  noble  and  disinterested  friend  was  no  other  than 
Silas  JB.  Barrows,  Esq.,  who  stepped  forward  like  a  man — nay,  liko 
an  angel  of  mercy — and  took  under  his  protection  my  two  little  mother- 
less sisters,  to  whom  be  has  shown  every  mark  of  tenderness  and 
affection  that  it  is  possible  even  for  a  fond  father  to  evince  for  his 
dearest  child.  May  the  choicest  blessings  in  the  giA  of  a  bountiful 
Providence  be  showered  upon  him  and  his*  But  this  was  no  solitary 
instance  of  this  good  man's  benevolence.  His  general  character  is 
above  the  reach  of  my  feeble  panegyric ;  thousands  are  living  who 
will  readily  bear  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  citizen,  and  his  virtues 
as  a  man. 

»  In  the  mean  time  my  ruling  passion  was  as  restless  as  ever,  pointing 
to  new  scenes,  in  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  globe.  I  obeyea 
die  impulse,  and  visited  several  parts  of  the  eastern  world  in  rapid 
succession.  Madras,  Calcutta,  Batavia,  Canton,  Bengal,  and  New- 
Holland.  These  voyages  I  performed  in  different  ships,  before  the 
mastj — the  only  school  in  which  good  seamanship  can  be  successfully 
and  practically  taught  or  learned. 

During  all  this  period,  however,  I  was  justly  considered  a  very 
^  wild  youth."  How  long  I  should  have  continued  in  this  thoughtless 
career  of  folly  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  had  not  Divine  Providence 
raised  up  for  me  a  faithful  friend  and  adviser  in  the  person  of  Captain* 
Josiah  Macy,  master  of  the  ship  Edward  of  New- York,  belonging  to 
Samuel  Hicks  and  himself.  On  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  this  worthy 
man,  who  is  a  pattern  for  all  ship-masters,  took  me  from  before  the  mast, 
and  by  his  watchfulness  and  fatherly  advice  directed  my  attention  to 
more  manly  and  useful  pursuits  ;  nor  did  he  remit  his  guardian  care 
until  he  saw  me  master  of  a  ship.  i 

'     Thus  was  I  diverted  from  the  path  of  indiscretion,  which  too  oflen 
conducts  to  ruin,  by  the  unsolicited  friendship  and  benevolent  feelings 
of  an  entire  stranger,  who  long  acted  towards  me  the  part  of  a'parent 
and  a  tutor ;  labouring  incessantly  to  supply  the  glaring  defects  of  my 
education  (or,  more  properly,  my  want  of  education),  and  to  eradicate 
from  my  mind  the  seeds  of  folly,  and  plant  in  their  stead  the  seeds  of^ 
'  useful  knowledge ;  and  finally,  xmtting  me  forward  in  the  world  as  a ' 
'man  of  business,  and  thus  securing  me  s^  honourable  rank  among  my 
fellow-citizens.     Heaven  grant  that  I  may  feel  properly  grateful  for! 
such  inestimable  favours.     As  an  evidence  that  I  profited  by  them,  the 
rear  1819  saw  my  name  enrolled  in  the  honourable  list  of  married 
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men!    I  sliall  not  trouble    the  reader  with  my  ^ whole  comveof 
wooing  f  a  record  of  the  result  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  stirring 
incidents  of  a  sealing  voyage  in  tlie  South  Seas^  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  partaker  in  the  labours  and  profits  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Accordingly  in  the  month  of  June,  1821, 1  accepted  the  office  of  first 
mate  on  board  the  schooner  Wasp,  belonging  to  James  Byers,  IVflntire, 
Nixson,  and  B.  W.  Rogers  of  New-York,  and  commanded  by  Cs^tain 
Robert  Johnson.  My  brother  also  went  out  in  the  same  vessel,  as 
second  mate.  We  had  a  fuie  passage  to  the  Falkland  Islands, 
where  we  found  the  brig  Aurora  on  shore  at  New-Island,  in  Shallop 
Cove.  After  a  short  stay  here,  we  started  for  Staten  Land,  where  we 
came  to  anchor  on  the  15th  of  September,  in  East  Harbour.* 

I  now  took  my  brother,  with  the  two  boats  well  manned,  and  started 
on  a  cruise  around  the  island  in  search  of  fur  seal.  But  this  day's 
cruise  had  wellnigh  proved  my  last ;  for  hi  attempting  to  land,  with 
two  of  my  boat's  crew,  an  accident  happened  which  threatened 
fatal  consequences  both  to  them  and  myself.  As  a  heavy  swell  was 
roUing  into  the  sliore,  I  ordered  tlie  two  men  to  land  before  me,  con- 
fident that  I  could  gain  the  top  of  the  rock  before  the  next  roller 
came  in.  But  here  I  unfortunately  overrated  my  own  agility,  and 
miscalculated  the  velocity  of  "  the  saucy  billow,"  for  before  either 
of  us  could  obtain  a  good  foothold,  a  very  heavy  roller,  full  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  came  swiftly  in,  and  swept  all  three  of  us  off  the  rock. 
Being  in  the  rear  of  my  men,  it  struck  me  with  much  greater  vicdcuce 
than  it  did  tliem,  plunging  me  downwards  with  great  velocity.  I 
struggled  manfully  with  the  gigantic  assailant,  but  before  I  could  clear 
xriyself  from  the  kelp  and  imdcrtow,  and  rise  again  to  the  surface,  I 
had  become  so  completely  strangled  whh  water  that  it  was  useless  to 
close  my  mouth,  as  no  more  could  enter  it. 

During  all  this  struggle  my  presence  of  mind  did  not  once  forsake 
me.  My  thoughts  fiew  like  lightning  over  tlie  actions  of  my  past 
life ;  indeed,  the  rapidity  with  which  I  recalled  every  single  transac- 
tion of  departed  years  is  truly  incredible.  I  reviewed  the  whole,  but 
among  a  mass  of  youthful  follies  I  beheld  no  crime  for  which  I  could 
condemn  myself.  Notlung  troubled  me  but  the  idea  of  leaving  my 
little  family  so  poorly  provided  for,  and  exposed  to  tlie  insults  and  impo- 
sitions of  an  unfeehng  world. 

Perceiving  that  my  strength  was  wasting  very  rapidly,  I  made  a 
desperate  effi>rt  to  swim  off  shore  to  my  ^at,  which  I  saw  just  out- 
side of  the  breakers,  and  near  her  the  boat  of  my  brother,  who  was 
pulling  in,  and  admomshing  me  at  the  same  time,  m  a  loud  but  cheer- 
ful voice,  to  keep  up  my  spirits  for  a  minute  or  two  longer,  when  ho 
would  be  able  to  reach  and  assist  me. 

!  All  my  attempts  to  swim  off  shore  were  frustrated  by  the  heavy 
foUeiB,  throwing  me  back  towards  the  rocks.  I  therefore  changed 
my  purpose,  and  made  several  trials  to  reach  the  shore ;  but  just  as  I 
«ou«l  almost  touch  the  rocks  which  lined  it,  the  undertow  would  take 
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me  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  beneath  the  water.  At  length,  when  my 
feeble  etnigglee  had  (mce  more  raised  me  to  the  surfkce,  I  found  that 
my  strength  had  entirely  left  me ;  and  ceasing  to  struggle,  I  passively 
and  slowly  descended,  confident  that  I  could  never  come  up  again 
without  assistance,  axid  feeling  that  after  such  powerful  exertions 
and  consequent  fatigue,  it  was  sweet  to  rest,  even  if  it  were  the  rest  of 
death! 

When  I  had  slowly  sunk  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  in  nearly 
an  erect  posture,  with  my  face  off  shore,  and  my  eyes  open,  I  saw 
my  brother's  boat  coming  in,  on  a  very  heavy  roller ;  he  appearing 
determined  to  save  or  perish  with  me.  As  the  boat  came  in  with 
great  velocity,  I  saw  him  standing  in  the  bow,  with  a  coiled  Hne  in 
his  hand  ready  to  throw  to  my  assistance,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  he 
came  within  proper  distance,  and  with  such  accuracy  that  the  coil, 
settling  much  faster  than  I  did,  came  directly  over  my  head.  Heaven 
gave  me  strength  to  clench  it  in  my  hand,  which  I  did  with  a  death- 
gripe,  and  in  the  next  moment  my  brother  had  hold  of  me. 

'*  Stem,  all  !^  he  exclaimed,  and  the  oars  were  vigorously  plied  to 
pull  the  boat  backwards  from  the  breakers ;  but  before  she  could  clear 
them,  she  came  very  near  standing  on  end  or  pitchpoling. 

Thus  far  my  senses,  faithfully  performed  theff  several  functions.  I 
could  see,  hear,  feel,  think,  reason,  and  draw  conclusions.  But  the 
instant  I  was  raised  to  the  surface,  and  felt  the  breath  of  heaven  on 
my  face,  I  knew  no  more,  but  lay  insensible,  apparently  dead,  for  four 
hours ;  during  all  which  time  no  human  strength  could  compel  my 
fingers  to  rel^  their  hold  of  the  cord  which,  under  Providence,  saved 
me  from  a  watery  grave. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  that  I  had  cascaded  a  vast 
quantity  of  salt  water,  and  felt  myself  utterly  prostrated  with,  excessive 
weakness.  The  boats  were  now  pulling  for  the  schooner,  which  they 
reached  about  midnight,  the  watch  on  deck  having  called  Captain 
Johnson,  on  seeing  us  approach.  My  brother's  boat  was  the  first  to 
get  alongside,  when  he  briefly  communicated  to  the  captam  the  nature 
of  my  situation.  The  moment  I  was  lifted  from  the  boat  to  the  deck 
of  the  Wasp  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Captain  Johnson ;  who, 
with  a  full  heart  and  overfiowing  eyes,  immediately  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  my  truly  miraculous  deliverance. 

From  Btaten  Land  we  shaped  our  course  for  the  South  Shetland 
Islands,*  and  arrived  at  Monroe^s,  after  a  pleasant  run  of  four  days, 
with  h'ght  winds  from  the  east  and  north-east,  and  clear  weather.  In 
cruising  among  these  islands  we  experienced  many  dangers  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  the  fields  of  ice  which  frequently  surrounded  our 
little  vessel.  Our  situation  at  times  was  peculiariy  hazardous,  cheer- 
less, and  lonelv, — no  other  vessel  appearing  in  those  seas  to  interrupt 
the  solitude  which  surrounded  us  for  sixteen  da3rs,  although  we  were 
d«Qy  expecting  the  brig  Jane  Maria,  of  New-York,  belonging  to  the 
same  concern,  for  which  we  were  to  prepare  a  cargo  of  sea-elephant 
oil  or  blubber. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival  we  explored  our  way,  with  ex- 

*  See  chap.  iii. 
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Ireme  difficulty  and  not  a  little  danger,  through  the  ice,  as  far  to  the 
eastward  as  Yankee  Harbour.  Before  we  reached  this  place,  however, 
being  then  about  three  miles  from  it,  we  became  completely  enclosed 
in  tlie  centre  of  a  vast  field  o(  ice ;  and  before  we  could  rescue  the 
vessel  from  this  unpleasant  and  perilous  situation  it  came  on  to  blow  a 
smart  gale  from  the  S.S.W.,  nearly  dead  on-shore.  In  the  course  of 
two  hours  the  violence  of  the  wind  had  raised  a  heavy  and  dangerous 
bca,  which  caused  these  large  cakes  of  ice,  about  six  feet  in  thickness, 
to  surge  against  the  schooner  with  alarming  force.  This  rendered 
our  situation  extremely  critical ;  and  we  made  several  bold  attempts 
10  force  the  vessel  through  the  ice  into  clear  water«  which  was  now 
only  about  three  hundred  yards  from  us. 

Convinced,  at  length,  that  our  ice-bound  schooner  could  not  be  made 
to  move  without  putting  on  her  such  a  press  of  canvass  as  would, 
ahnost  to  a  certainty,  carry  away  her  masts,  as  the  gale  was  increasing 
every  moment.  Captain  Johnson  ordered  the  sails  to  be  taken  in,  and 
the  boats  to  be  prepared  with  provisions,  muskets,  ammimition,  and 
fireworks, — in  order  that  we  might  haul  them  to  Uie  shore  over  the 
ice,  ill  case  of  the  last  extremity, — as  there  was  every  prospect  of  the 
schooner's  going  to  pieces  if  she  continued  much  longer  in  her  present 
dangerous  situation.  But  by  the  time  the  boats  were  in  readiness  the 
<'rew  had  become  completely  disheartened, — the  mildest  prospect  be* 
fore  them  being  that  of  perishing  with  the  cold  on  the  ice,  if  they 
escaped  a  watery  grave  ! 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Captain  Johnson,  myself,  and  brother 
Ikcld  a  consultation,  which  resultea  in  a  determination  to  force  the  ves- 
sel through  the  ice,  at  the  hazard  of  her  masts.  Should  we  remain 
much  longer  where  we  were,  our  fate  was  inevitable ;  and  we  could  but 
pcribh  at  last,  if  the  masts  went  by  the  board.  It  was  a  desperate 
iJtcrnative ;  but  possibly  it  might  prove  successful.  Captain  Johnson 
gave  the  word,  and  I  sprang  forward  to  see  it  executed. 

*'  All  hands,  ahoy !  to  muce  sail  !^  I  exclaimed,  and  the  crew  were 
instantly  in  readiness.  "  My  brave  lads,"  I  continued,  **  you  all  see 
-our  danger,  and  must  exert  yourselves  to  escape  it.  Active  obedience 
and  manly  presence  of  mina  can  now  alone  save  us.  I  know  you  too 
well  to  doubt  your  skill  and  courage.  Cheer  up,  my  hearties,  and  ex- 
ert yourselves  like  men  in  making  sail  to  save  the  vessel  and  your 
lives.  Let  us  give  the  little  Wasp  all  her  canvass,  and  she  will  eitlier 
carry  us  safely  out  of  this  perilous  situation,  or  lose  her  limbs  in  the 
attempt.^ 

This  brief  exhortation  had  the  desired  effect.  Every  man  sprang 
to  his  duty  with  renovated  cheerfulness  and  idacrity ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  the  heavy  canvass  in  the  vessel  was  spread  to  the  gale. 
Such  is  the  salutary  influence  of  a  little  seasonable  excitement  on 
desponding  minds. 

Our  little  bark  vainly  struggled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  the 
masts  yielding  to  the  unwonted  pressure  as  far  as  the  shrouds  and 
backstays  would  permit.  On  the  strength  of  this  cordage  our  redemp- 
^on  now  depended.  We  watched  her  motion  with  an  almost  breath- 
less anxiety.    At  length  we  perceived  that  she  began  to  more,  at  the 
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tardy  rate  of  about  twice  her  length  in  twenty  minates.  This  slow 
moTement,  however,  W9s  gradualiy  accelerated,  until,  m  about  twenty* 
Uto  minutes,  we  found  her  approaching  the  outer  edge  of  her  ice-bound 
prison  with  great  velocity.  It  was  now  deemed  necessary  to  shortea 
sail,  lest  her  still  increasing  speed  should  drive  some  sharp  fragment* 
of  ice  through  her  bottom.  Every  sail  was  therefore  taken  in,  except 
the  head  of  the  foresail ;  by  which  time  we  were  in  clear  water,  where 
ve  hove  the  vessel  to  under  two  reefs  in  her  foresail,  which  was  now 
as  much  canvass  as  she  was  able  to  stand  under  in  such  a  gale. 

On  the  following  day  the  gale  abated,  fine  weather  succeeded,  and 
the  sea  soon  became  smooth.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  get  the 
vessel  into  a  safe  anchorage  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  finally 
efifected  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  commodious  harbour,  to  which, 
iiji  honour  of  our  worthy  captain,  we  gave  the  name  of  Johnson*s  Har- 
bour. Here  we  came  to  anchor,  and  enjoyed  a  little  respite  afVer  our 
late  danger  and  fatigue. 

The  next  morning  my  brother  and  myself,  each  in  command  of  a 
well-furnished  whale-boat,  started  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  sea-ele* 
phants.  Our  boats  were  equipped  and  stored  with  every  thing  neces- 
saiy  for  such  service,— such  as  provisions,  arms,  fireworks,  tent,  ^c 
Ailer  coasting  along  the  shore  for  about  thirty  miles 'to  the  westward, 
we  discovered  the  objects  of  our  search  on  the  beach,  in  immense 
multitudes,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  ten  thousand.  Exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  a  successful  enterprise,  we  immediately  selected  a  con* 
venient  spot  and  pitched  our  tent,  which  was  made  of  No.  1  canvass* 
and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  crews  of  both  whale* 
boats.  Here  we  encamped,  in  the  midst  of  our  unconscious  victims, ' 
which  were  scattered  around  us  in  numbers  more  than  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose, — which  was  merely  to  provide  a  cargo  of  seven 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  for  the  brig  Jane  Maria,  of  New- York,  and 
which  we  effected  in  a  very  short  time. 

As  soon  as  the  brig  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  oil,  we  weighed 
anchor  and  shaped  om:  course  to  the  north-east,  in  search  of  fur-seals» 
This  unwearied  activity  was  characteristic  of  our  enterprising  and 
amiable  commander.  On  the  accomplishment  of  one  object  he  pro- 
ceeded to  another  without  a  moment's  delay.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  laudable  ambition  at  length  carried  him  too  far,  and  that  he 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  that  spirit  of  manly  enterprise  by  which  he  was 
always  actuated.  He  sailed  from  New-York  in  1826,  on  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,  but  has  not  been  heaxd  of  since  he  left  the  south  cape 
of  New-Zealand,  in  1827. 

We  arrived  at  the  Seal  Islands  in  the  latter  part  of  Norember,  1821, 
but  found  very  little  game  to  reward  us  for  the  trouble  of  coming 
thither.  Captam  Johnson,  therefore,  whose  active  spirit  would  not 
permit  him  to  linger  among  these  islands  in  idleness,  adopted  the 
resolution  of  sailing  eastward  in  search  of  new  lands.  So  we  took 
oar  boats  on  deck,  and  steered  between  the  east  and  the  south,  until 
the  second  day  of  December,  at  one  o*clock,  when  the  man  at  mast* 
head  ^ve  tlie  cheering  cry  of  **  Land,  ho !  Land,  ho  !** 

This  pnired  to  be  an  island,  bearing  eaet-hatfeouth,  distant  five 
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leagues ;  not  noticed  on  any  chart.  At  2  P.  M  the  wind  had  &d 
away  to  a  dead  calm.  Knowing  this  to  be  a  new  discorery,  and 
anxious  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  fnr-seal  on  its  shores,  I  prevailed 
on  Captain  Johnson  to  let  me  take  my  boat  and  visit  the  stranger. 
Tlie  boat  was  accordingly  lowered  and  manned,  and  at  half-past  two 
our  brave  lads  began  to  pull  for  the  shore,  which  was  now  about  ten 
miles  from  us.  Our  orders  were  to  return  before  dark,  and  in  case 
of  a  breeze  springing  up,  to  look  for  the  Wasp  under  the  lee  of  the 
island.  Otnr  men  gave  way  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity,  cheered 
with  the  hope  of  finding  on  the  shores  of  our  new  discovered  island  an 
abundance  of  that  amphibious  game  of  which  we  were  in  search. 

After  two  hours'  hard  rowing  our  boat  reached  the  beach,  and  anx* 
iem  to  be  the  first  man  on  shore,  I  resigned  the  steering  oar  to  one  of 
the  men,  and  sprang  into  the  bows  of  die  boat,  from  whence  I  leaped 
to  land  before  a  particle  of  sand  had  been  disturbed  by  her  keel. 
Here  were  no  inhabitants  either  to  bid  me  welcome  or  to  resent  the 
intrusion,  with  the  exception  of  some  twenty  sea-dogs,  reposing  on 
the  beach,  and  their  tacit  hospitality  we  inhumanly  rewarded  by  des* 
patching  five  of  the  handsomest,  and  making  free  with  their  jackets. 

On  what  trifiing  contingencies  depend  important  events!  This 
little  adventure  proved  the  means  of  saving  our  lives !  But  for  the 
capture  of  these  sea-dogs,  our  boat  and  crew,  in  all  human  probability, 
would  never  have  been  neard  of  more,  nor  would  this  humble  narra- 
tive have  ever  been  put  to  paper !     But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

We  now  proceedea  to  explore  the  beach  in  search  of  finr-seal,  and 
soon  feel  in  with  a  yearling  of  the  right  sort.  This  put  our  lads  in 
fine  spirits,  as  it  seemed  the  earnest  of  some  heavy  rookeries*  ahead. 
But  in  this  hope  we  were  all  sadly  disappointed ;  for  after  vainly 
exploring  above  ten  miles  of  the  shore,  which  abounded  with  spots 
of  fine  beach,  and  places  suitable  for  seal  in  a  parturient  state,  we 
gave  up  the  search  in  despair,  and  prepared  to  return  to  our  vessel. 

It  was  now  near  eight  o^clock,  P.  M.,  and  the  wind  had  eommenced 
blowing  a  smart  breeze  from  the  west,  attended  with  light  snow- 
squalls.  The  Wasp,  as  we  expected,  was  lying-to  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  island,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  mUes,  bearing  E.N.E. 
by  compass.  We  unmoored,  hoisted  sail,  and  steered  directly  for  the 
schooner  with  a  faur  wind,  tmtil  we  were  within  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  of  her,  when  a  thick  snow-storm  set  in,  while  the  wind  contin- 
ued to  freshen.  We  stiU  shaped  our  course  for  the  position  in  which 
the  Wasp  was  last  seen,  l3ring-to  with  her  starboard  tacks  on  board* 
bearing  E.  by  N.  half  N.  Consequently,  we  steered  £.  by  N.  for 
about  two  miijea,  ^en  we  commenced  finng  moskets  every  five  min- 
utes, until  we  judged  ourselves  to  be  near  £e  schooner. 

Not  receiving  any  answer  to  our  signal-guns,  we  turned  die  boat's 
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hettd  to  windward,  took  in  the  sails,  and  pulled  towards  the  islaiid ;. 
iimidngy  however,  hot  rery  little  headway.  In  this  manner  we  pio- 
ceeded  until  it  began  to  grow  dark,  which  in  this  latitude,  and  at  that 
season,  was  at  half  past  ten,  P.  M.  At  this  time  the  haze  opened  a 
little,  so  that  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the  schooner  bearing  S.W.  by 
W.  five  miles  to  windward,  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  with  her 
larboard  tacks  on  board.  The  island  now  bore  W.  by  S.  distant 
seven  miles,  as  we  had  gained  about  two  miles  in-shore. 

The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a  perfect  gale,  and  our  situaticm 
every  moment  became  more  and  more  critical.  Presuming  that  Cap- 
tam  Johnson  did  not  see  the  boat,  and  finding  that  we  were  nipidly 
loaing  ground,  the  crew  became  very  much  disheartened.  The  snow- 
storm again  set  in,  thicker  than  ever ;  so  that  we  soon  lost  sight  both 
of  land  and  vessel.  The  gale  continued  to  increase  in  violence,  and  the 
waves  in  magnitude ;  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  boat's 
head  to  the  windward.  I  now  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt 
some  other  method  to  keep  her  in  that  position  than  merely  hanging 
upon  onr  oars ;  for  unless  her  head  was  pointed  to  the  seas,  she  would 
inevitably  filL  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  I  fortunately  hit  upon 
the  following  expedient. 

We  bent  or  fastened  one  end  of  the  boat's  warp  to  the  five  seal- 
skins we  had  taken  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  about  three  fathoms  dis- 
tance from  the  skins,  we  secured  the  oars  to  the  same  cord.  Li  order 
to  prevent  the  latter  proving  too  buoyant,  we  loaded  them  with 
the  boat's  anchor,  secured  by  what  cordage  we  could  command,  such 
as  the  halyards  and  sheets  of  our  sails.  As  soon  as  this  rude  appa- 
ratus was  completed,  we  committed  it  to  the  waves,  paying  out  ai)OUt 
twenty  fathoms  of  the  warp,  which  we  secured  to  the  bow  and  stem 
thwarts,  keeping  it  well  parcelled  in  the  chucks,  to  prevent  its  chafing. 
When  this  was  all  properly  arranged,  we  stowed  ourselves  in  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  and  soon  found  that  one  man  could  now  keep  her  firee, 
by  baling  only  half  liis  time,  although  the  sea  ran  excessively  heavy, 
and  the  gale  blew  with  such  violence  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
breathe  while  looking  to  windward. 

Still,  however,  our  little  boat  made  very  good  weather  of  iu  The 
oil  which  worked  from  the  blubber  attached  to  the  skin  so  smoothed 
the  rough  billows  that  not  a  sea  broke  near  the  boat.  For  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours  we  thus  rode  by  our  floating  anchor,  in  a  tre- 
mendous gale  of  wind,  a  very  heavy  sea,  and  a  violent  snow-storau 
During  this  time  we  must  have  drifted  to  leeward  at  least  fifty  nules, 
as  there  was  no  land  in  sight  when  the  storm  abated,  and  the  weathep 
became  clear.  Our  newly  discovered  island  could  have  been  easily 
diseemed  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Ahboiigh  the  storm  had  abated,  our  situation  was  still  extremely 
periloos.  We  had  neither  provisions  nor  quadrant  on  board  the  boat, 
in  the  high  latitude  of  60^  30^,  and  were,  in  fact,  destitute  of  every 
thing  necessary  to  extrieate  oonirivea  fimn  this  awkward  predicament. 
To  add  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  announded  us,  the  feet, 
hflnda,  and  ears  of  the  crew  began  lo  be  froxen.  I  nowibund  myself 
compiled  to  exercise  some  severity  towards  die  poor  fi^Dows,  in  order 
itfnftBltfaeir  perishing  with  the  cokL    That  treacherons  and  horrid 
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drawftiaess  which  is  ever  the  precmsor  of  death  by  freezing  came 
OTer  them  with  almost  resistless  force,  and  I  knew  that  he  who  slept 
would  wake  no  more.  I  therefore  adopted  every  method  I  could  think 
of  to  arouse  their  almost  dormant  faculties,  and  could  only  succeed 
by  exciting  some  turbulent  passion.  I  also  compelled  them  to  dip 
their  hands  and  feet  into  the  water  every  few  minutes,  to  prevent  their 
freezing  any  more ;  as  I,  who  set  the  salutary  example,  escaped  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  frost.  The  moment  I  felt  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness in  my  extremities,  I  dipped  the  affected  part  in  the  salt  water, 
and  the  feeling  was  almost  immediately  remov^. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  at  nine  o*clock,  A.  M.,  the  gale  subsided, 
and  was  succeeded  by  fair  weather.  We  now  weighed  our  floating 
anchor,  the  wind  having  shifted  to  the  south,  and  again  set  sail  in 
search  of  our  new  island.  The  course  we  steered  was  W.S.W., 
running  at  the  rate  of  Ave  miles  an  hour,  until  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  December  4th ;  when,  to  our  imspeakable  joy,  we  found  our^ 
selves  close  in  with  our  little  island,  which  we  had  left  two  days  before. 
At  four  oVlock,  A.  M.,  we  had  the  additional  pleasure  of  discovering 
the  schooner  to  the  eastward,  steering  directly  for  the  island,  and  at 
half  past  six  we  were  once  more  safe  On  the  bnght  decks  of  the  Wasp, 
where  my  brave  boat's  crew  received  the  cordial  embraces  of  their 
sympathizing  shipmates.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  this  inter- 
change of  congratulation  should  be  abridged,  as  my  men  were  much 
frost4>itten,  and  quite  exhausted  for  the  want  of  food  and  rest ;  tlie 
little  bread  we  had  on  board  the  boat  being  completely  soaked  with 
the  salt  water. 

!  As  respects  myself,  I  was  received  by  the  captain  and  my  brother 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Both  of  them  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  fer- 
vently expressed  their  thanks  to  Heaven  for  my  deliverance.  They 
had  given  us  up  for  lost,  concluding  it  impossible  that  our  litde  boat 
could  weather  such  a  gale,  or  live  an  hour  in  such  a  sea.  Even  the 
schooner  had  suffered  considerably,  having  part  of  her  bulwark  washed 
away  while  lying-to  in  the  height  of  the  gale,  which  split  one  three- 
reefed  foresail  and  one  balance-reefed  mainsail.  She  had  also  drifted 
about  ninety  miles  to  the  eastward. 

Captain  Johnson  had  seen  our  boat  just  as  the  snow-storm  set  in, 
and  concluded  that  we  would  immediately  steer  for  the  land,  which 
was  what  we  vainly  attempted  to  do.  At  half  past  ten,  P.  M.,  when 
the  snow  cleared  off  for  a  few  minutes,  he  could  discover  nothing  of 
OS  from  the  masthead ;  and  finding  the  gale  increasing  to  such  an 
alarming  degree  of  violence,  attended  with  so  rou|^  a  sea,  he  naturally 
concluded  tluit  the  boat  must  have  been  swamped,  and  that,  as  a  neces- 

Scontequence,  all  hands  had  perished ;  as  it  aeemed  to  him,  he 
**mterly  impossible  for  any  boat  to  live  at  sea  in  so  violent  a 
gale,  with  the  sea  naming  so  high  as,  at  times,  almost  to  bury  the 
schooner.*'  It  was  nothing,  mider  Providence,  but  the  soft  p^suasire 
inflnaiiee  of  our  sea-dog  oil,  that  partially  appe«aed  Um  angry  cod  of 
the  ocean,  and  restrained  his  fury  from  Smg  the  little  bnbUe  of  a 
▼easel  m  which  we  floated.  To  the  God  of  giMs  we  gave  the  praise, 
for  to  lum  alone  was  it  due. 
At  ei^  o*elock,  A.  SL  weoaee  more  fti  down  to  a  warmbreakfoit; 
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and  at  nine,  P.  M.,  having  examined  the  coast  to  our  satisfaction,  and 
finding  no  seal,  we  steered  for  Staten  Land,  where  we  again  fell  in 
with  the  brig  Jane  Maria,  bound  to  New- York.  As  this  vessel  was 
also  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Johnson,  though  now  in  the  charge 
of  one  in  whom  he  had  not  the  most  implicit  confidence,  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  I  would  take  passage,  and  navigate*  her  to  New- York.  I 
cheerfi]dly  complied  with  my  worthy  friend's  wishes,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  Jane  Maria,  which,  in  a  few  days  aflerward,  arrived  at  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Here  we  remained  about  a  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  fur-seal,  and  then  set  sail  for  the  United  States.  After  a 
pleasant  passage  of  fifly-eight  days,  we  arrived  in  safety  at  the  port  of 
New-YorK,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1822.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing my  family  and  all  my  friends  enjoying  good  health ;  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  any  trite  remarks  respecting  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  those  we  love,  after  so  long  an  absence ;  presuming  that  they 
know  as  much  about  it  as  I  can  tell  them.  At  any  rate,  they  will  not 
look  for  sentiment  in  the  rough  journal  of  a  sailor. 

On  the  day  afier  my  arrival,  our  owners  having  perused  the  letters 
which  I  brought  from  Captain  Johnson,  Mr.  Byers  promptly  offered 
me  the  command  of  a  vessel,  if  I  would  wait  a  month  or  two ;  at  the 
exjpiration  of  which  time  it  would  be  the  proper  season  to  commence 
a  South  Sea  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  sealing,  trading,  and  making 
new  discoveries.  I  readily  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and  immediately 
took  charge  of  the  schooner  Henry,  to  have  her  repaired  and  fitted 
against  the  return  of  Captain  Johnson,  who  was  then  to  take  the  com- 
mand, and  resign  the  Wasp  to  me.  In  about  six  weeks  the  latter 
vessel  made  her  appearance,  with  a  cargo  of  hair-seal  skins — ^last  from 
the  island  of  Mocha ;  and,  in  due  time.  Captain  Johnson  and  myself 
exchanged  places.  I  then  took  both  vessels  up  to  the  ship-yard  of 
Messrs.  Blossom,  Smith,  and  Damon,  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled, 
repaired,  and  fitted  for  a  long  voyage. 

When  the  two  vessels  were  properly  fitted  for  sea,  and  removed 
from  the  ship-yard  to  the  stations  assigned  them  for  that  purpose,  we 
commenced  taking  in  provisions  and  salt  for  a  sealing  voyage,  which 
it  was  calculated  woidd  occupy  about  two  years ;  while  both  com- 
manders were  vested  with  discretionary  powers  to  prosecute  new  dis- 
coveries, and  to  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Each  vessel 
was  therefore  liberally  and  bountifully  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  and  comforts^le  for  such  an  expemtion,  by  James  Byers, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  owners.  In  naming  this  gentleman,  I  cannot  avoid 
expressing  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  his  character  for  honour, 
liberality,  mercantile  integrity,  and  every  manly  virtue. 

In  due  time  our  two  schomiers  were  completely  equipped  and  ready 
for  a  two  years*  cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  Antarctic  Seas,  and  Pacific 
Ocean ;  both  of  them  being  strong,  stanch,  well-rigged,  fast-sailing 
vessels.  On  the  80th  day  of  June,  1822,  we  prepared  to  set  sail- 
having,  of  course,  prerioosly  taken  leave  of  our  friends,  and  parted 
with  some  perhaps  for  ever !  At  eight,  A.  M.,  the  pilot  came  on  board, 
ndien  we  got  under  way,  and  put  to  sea  with  a  fine  breexe  firom  Uie 
fiLW.  and  fab  weather.  The  journals  of  this  and  three  subseqoenit 
foyigea  form  the  eontents  of  the  Mlowiaf  pages. 
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•criptioQ  of  St.  Sebastian's — ^Its  Trade  and  Conunerce— Beanty  of  the  sor- 
soimding  Countiy — ^NaUiral  Productions — Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

NoTWTTHSTANDiNo  the  length  of  time  ivhich  has  elapsed  since  tin 
discovery  of  the  western  continent,  and  the  consequent  impulse  grren 
to  the  spirit  of  discovery,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  in* 
teresting  section  of  this  terraqueous  globe  still  remains  unexplored,  and 
almost  totally  unknown.  It  is  a  reproach  to  every  civilized  countryy 
that  the  people  of  this  enlightened  age  possess  so  little  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  seas,  islands,  and  perhaps  continents  which  exist  in  the 
polar  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Many  enterprising  navigators  of  the  last  and  present  centuries 
have  made  highly  laudable,  and  some  of  them  partially  successful, 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  the 
Antarctic  Seas.  But  every  one  has  stopped  at  a  certain  point,  timidly 
shrinking  from  the  farther  prosecution  of  what  they  deemed  an  im- 
practicable project.  Some,  it  is  said,  have  even  been  deterred  by  a 
superstitious  notion  that  an  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole  wms  a 
presumptuous  intrusion  on  the  awful'Confines  of  nature, — an  unlawM 
and  sacrilegious  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the  great  Creator ;  who,  they 
contend,  has  guarded  the  **  ends  of  the  earth^  with  an  impassable 
btdwark  of  indissoluble  ice ;  on  which  is  written,  ^  Thus  far  shalt  Aou 
come,  but  no  farther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  course  be  stayed.** 
Such  an  idea  would  have  become  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  in  the  days 
of  Columbus. 

Admitting  for  a  moment,  however,  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that 
nothing  less  than  a  mirBde  could  open  the  passage  through  txm  for- 
midable barrier,  I  contend  that  genius,  science,  and  enernr  com- 
bined can  work  miracles,  and  even  remove  mountains ;  for  what  is  s 
aincle  but  the  power  of  jpiWt  orer  iMtfr«f— the  triumph  ef  mi^OTvr 
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ph]r>i^  impedimenu.  The  march  of  kitelleet  is  hrresistible ;  and 
were  the  earth  itself  one  globe  of  ice»  the  fire  of  genius,  dhrected  by 
the  wand  of  science,  could  melt  a  passas^is  to  its  centre.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  visit  to  the  Soum  Pole  will  not  be  thought 
more  of  a  miracle  than  to  cause  an  egg  to  stand  on  its  point 
*  *  I  have  long  been  of  this  opinion ;  and  the  voyage  of  which  I  am 
now  about  to  give  a  plain  but  correct  narrative  has  strengthened  that 
opinion  to  a  firm  conviction.  One  grand  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic  Seas,  and  to 
ascertain  the  practicability,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  pene- 
trating to  the  South  Pole.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  I  was 
vested  witli  discretionary  powers  by  the  owners  of  the  Wasp,  a  fine  fast- 
sailing  schooner,  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  well  manned  and  equipped, 
and  intrusted  to  my  command.  We  set  sail  from  the  port  of  New- 
York  on  Sunday  morning,  the  30th  of  June,  1822,  with  a  fair  wind 
and  pleasant  weather. 

July  \st. — ^At  six  o^clock,  P.  M.,  having  discharged  the  pilot,  we 
took  our  departure  from  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse,  bearing  W.N.W. 
distant  seven  leagues,  and  steered  a  S.E.  course,  with  a  fine  breeze 
on  our  staiboard  beam.  This  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
first  day  of  July,  1822 ;  a  year  rendered  somewhat  memorable  in  the 
city  of  New-Yorii,  by  the  last  visitation  of  that  terrible  scourge,  the 
yellow  fever,  which  made  its  appearance  about  the  Ist  of  August,  a 
month  after  our  departure,  and  did  not. stay  its  ravages  until  the  Oc- 
tober following. 

I  The  favoiurable  auspices  under  which  we  commenced  our  "voyage 
were  hailed  as  auguries  of  a  successful  result,  and  soon  banished  from 
our  minds  every  little  tender  regret  which  parting  interviews  might 
have  left  lingering  about  the  heart.  The  wind  was  sufiiciently  fair  for 
the  course  we  lay ;  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  the  crew  in  high  spirits* 

July  4th, — ^Thursday,  the  4th,  being  the  anniversary  of  our  coun- 
try's mdependence,  the  star-spangled  banner  was  hoisted  at  sunrise, 
while  a  grand  national  salute  reminded  old  Neptune  that  freemen  ac- 
knowledged no  earthly  power  as  mistress  of  the  ocean.  The  crew  on 
tliis  occasion  were  furnished  with  an  extra  allowance  of  such  good 
things  as  tended  to  enliven  their  patriotism,  and  brighten  their  ideas  of; 
national  glory ;  during  the  discussion  of  which  we  of  the  quarter- 
deck were  not  niggardly  in  setting  them  a  good  example.  We  were 
now  in  latitude  36°  6'  N.,  long.  66°  15'  W.— fair  weather. 
.  Jj:  Friday^  July  Bth,  completed  the  27th  year  of  my  age.  The  annual 
return  of  one*8  birth-day  is  always  a  suitable  subject  for  serious  re- 
flection ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  reviewcnl  the  little  checkered  scene 
of  my  past  years  with  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and  regret. 
Bright  anticipations  of  the  future,  however,  soon  became  predominant 
in  my  imagination.  At  a  comparatively  early  age,  I  had  been  deemed 
wor^y  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  intended  not  only  to  benefit 
those  immediately  interested  and  concerned,  but  also  to  aid  the  cause 
of  science,  and  add,  perhaps,  one  little  ray  to  the  already  dazzling 
glory  of  my  country.  This  single  idea,  in  Uie  mind  of  an  enterprising 
young  man,  is  certainly  a  sufficient  excitement  to  a  faithful  discharge 
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of  his  trust.     Our  latitude  this  day  at  noon  was  35®  55'  N.,  long*  63^ 
45'  W. — ^weather  pleasant. 

{  July  22d. — ^Although  we  left  New- York  with  a  fair  wind  and  pleasant 
weather,  experience  had  taught  us  not  to  expect  a  long  continuance  of 
such  favourable  circumstances.  We  were  not  disappointed,  therefore* 
in  meeting  a  due  share  of  baffling  winds  and  occasional  foul  weather. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case  with  us  until  Monday,  July  22d,  when  we 
took  the  N.E.  trade-winds,  in  latitude  28*»  N.,  long.  40°  30'  W.  On 
the  following  day  the  sun  entered  the  sign  of  Leo. 
\  July  23d, — We  crossed  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  Tuesday,  the  23d, 
at  6^ye  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  long.  40°  1 1'  W.— wmd  from  E.N.E.,  and  fair 
weather. 

July  ZOlL — For  about  a  week  we  were  favoured  with  the  N.E.  trade- 
wind,  and  were  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  equator,  when  it 
forsook  us,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  in  lat.  10®  10'  N.,  long.  36''  15'  W. 
From  this  time,  for  twelve  days,  we  had  light  variable  winds  from 
S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.  attended  with  heavy  rains. 

August  Ise. — Thursday,  the  first  day  of  August,  completed  just  320 
years  since  Columbus  first  discovered  the  continent  of  South  America,  on 
which  he  landed  sixteen  days  afterward.  This  fact  occurred  to  my 
mind  in  association  with  an  important  item  in  my  instructions — namely, 
to  make  a  critical  survey  of  the  South  American  coast,  from  Cape  Cor- 
rientes  to  Cape  Horn ;  and  as  far  north  on  the  Pacific  side  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  after  landing  on 
this  vast  continent,  and  surveying  much  of  its  coast,  Columbus  lived  and 
died  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  island,  and  that  all  his  new 
discoveries  were  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia !  Our  latitude  this  day 
at  noon  was  8®  27'  N. 

August  I2th. — On  Monday,  the  12th,  we  crossed  the  equator,  in  long. 
26^  42'  W,  Agreeably  to  ancient  usage  on  such  occasions,  we  were 
lionoured  by  a  visit  from  Father  Neplmie,  who  courteously  bid  us  wel- 
come into  the  southern  hemisphere;  in  return  for  which  civility,  his  health 
was  drunk,  if  not  in  ambrosial  nectar,  at  least  in  beverage  which  sailors 
are  quite  as  fond  of.  The  usual  ceremony  of  shaving  and  ducking  the 
novitiates  was  then  performed  with  the  customary  solemnities,  conse- 
crated by  copious  libations.  Having  by  these  indispensable  rites  pro- 
pitiated the  favour  of  our  tutelar  deity,  he  most  graciously  took  his 
leave,  wishing  us  a  prosperous  voyage.  We  therefore  advanced  with 
confidence  into  the  southern  section  of  his  extensive  domains. 
^  For  nearly  a  fortnight  previous  to  this  date,  we  had  light  variable 
winds  from  quarters  not  very  favourable  to  our  wishes ;  from  S.S.W. 
to  S.S.E. :  but  we  now  took  the  south-east  trade-wind,  in  lat.  1^ 
17^  S.,  long.  26°  42'  W.  This  wind  blew  from  S.S.E.  to  E.S.E., 
and  enabled  us  to  lay  our  course  S.W.  for  the  islands  of  St  Ann's, 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Macae. 
I'*  We  continued  this  S.W.  course  for  about  twenty  days,  wafted 
gently  along  by  the  light  trade-wind,  attended  with  pleasant  weather. 
In  this  passage  we  frequently  amused  ourselves  with  catching  dolphins, 
porpoises,  benotas,  skipjacks,  <^c.,  besides  some  sharks,  and  pilot- 
fish*    Independent  of  the  sport  attending  the  capture  of  these  inbab- 
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itanto  of  the  deep,  some  of  them  were  very  acceptable  for  the  uUe, 
after  being  without  fresh  provisions  for  so  many  days. 

Septen3^r  2i/. — ^We  arrived  at  St.  Ann^s  Islands  on  Monday,  the 
2d  day  of  September.  These  islands  he  in  latitude  22°  24'  30"  S., 
long.  4P  47'  15'^  W.,  directly  before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Macae, 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  The  entrance  to  this  river  is  not 
more  than  forty  fathoms  broad,  and  unfit  for  vessels  of  more  than  250 
tons  burthen.  A  little  south  of  its  mouth,  and  close  to  the  shore,  is  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided  ;  but  every  other  part 
of  the  coast  near  the  entrance  appears  to  be  free  from  any  such 
hidden  danger. 

On  the  nortliem  side  of  the  liarbour's  mouth  is  the  village  of  St. 
Joao  de  Macae,  consisting  of  about  125  houses,  some  of  which  not 
only  present  a  handsome  appearance,  but  are  quite  commodious  in 
tlieir  internal  arrangements.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  of  an  infe- 
rior class,  consisting  of  a  single  story,  small  and  inconvenient.  The 
exteriors  of  all  of  them  are  cither  painted  or  whitewashed,  which 
gives  the  village  a  picturesque  appearance  from  a  distance.  A  few 
edifices  of  superior  style  and  dimensions  occupy  an  eminence  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  church  and 
flag-stalT.  Here  a  flag  is  displayed  when  the  passage  is  safe,  for  the 
information  of  approaching  vessels. 

In  entering  tlie  harbour  it  is  necessary  to  keep  close  to  the  rocky 
point  on  the  south  side,  and  when  abreast  of  it,  to  let  go  an  anchor,  giving 
the  vessel  about  twenty  fathoms  of  cable.  The  Moro,  or  castle  of 
St.  Joao,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  conspicuous  mark  to 
designate  the  bay  of  St.  Ann's.  Its  situation  is  in  lat.  22"^  31'  S.,  long. 
42°  8'  W.  The  coast  hence  to  Cape  Frio,  with  its  numerous  little 
islands,  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  late  charts  of  the 
Brazilian  coast.  In  running  for  this  cape,  -the  navigator  will  find  it  a 
high,  rough  promontor}',  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  inlet, 
which  forms  a  snug  harbour.  The  cap  of  the  cape,  for  shape  and 
appearance,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  important  landfall  on  this  part 
of  tlie  coast.  The  land  between  the  promontory  and  the  entrance  of 
Rio  Janeiro  is  mostly  low  and  sandy ;  but  as  it  recedes  back  into  the 
country,  it  rises  into  elevated  and  uneven  mountains,  presenting  a 
very  beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  latitude  of  the  pitch 
of  Cape  Frio  is  23°  C  30"  S.,  long.  42°  2'  45"  W. 

The  harbour  of  Cape  Frio  is  formed  by  Cape  Island,  and  is  about  a 
mile  in  extent  each  way,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  itom  twenty 
to  six  fathoms.  The  best  entrance  is  at  the  east,  and  on  the  aonth 
side  of  an  islet  called  Jiha  dos  Poicos.  This  passage  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  fifleen  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  fine  sand  and  mud. 
There  is  alaoa  passage  at  the  west  end  of  the  haibonr,  but  that  is  only 
suitable  for  boats.  About  twenty  ahips  may  lie  in  this  harbov  in 
IMifect  safety.  Freah  wmter  may  be  had  at  the  w^  m  the  ooves  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  These  are  WeUa,  alao,  on  jml  Maud  at  the  west 
end  of  the  haibour,  wbare  MBe  bniijure  lobe  Men.    Hie  tide  flows 
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hue  mt  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  until  nine  o'dock,  and  rises 
dbont  five  ieet. 

Vessels  ix>aad  to  Rio  Janeiro,  when  approachii^  Cape  Frio  by 
n^ht,  from  £•  to  SJ&.,  should  be  careful  not  to  nm  into  the  bay  to 
the  north  of  the  cape.  Such  neglects  or  inattentions  to  the  s^p*e 
reckoning  often  prove  fatal  to  the  vessel.  The  appearance  of  the 
cape  in  approaching  it  from  this  direction  is  somewhat  remaricable; 
rising  in  two  well-defined  mounds  or  hummocks,  pointed  at  their  sum- 
mits, bearing  a  very  exact  resemblance  to  a  lady's  bosom.  The 
water  about  the  cape  is  deep,  as  it  is  also  around  the  islands  in  the 
vicinity.  Consequently  ships  may  run  for  the  cape  at  night  with 
safety,  provided  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  reckoning,  and  the 
weather  be  tolerably  clear. . 

At  tlie  distance  of  sixty-four  miles  from  Cape  Frio,  lat.  23^  2' 
45"  S.,  is  a  small  low  island,  called  Flat  Island,  on  which  stands  a 
lighthouse,  and  at  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  is  another  island, 
more  elevated,  called  Round  Island.  These  islands  are  sometimes^ 
called  Maurice  Islands,  and  are  very  useful  marks  for  ships  running 
for  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Vessels  bound  for  this  harbour,  after 
passing  Cape  Frio,  should  steer  due  west,  keeping  about  four  leagues 
from  the  shore  in  the  night,  and  about  one  league  and  a  half  in  the 
daytime,  till  they  make  Round  Island,  which  wiU  be  seen  before  Flat 
Island,  although  the  former  lies  nearly  two  miles  farther  to  the  west* 
ward.  The  currents  on  this  coast  generally  set  due  east  or  west,  and 
often  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

Between  Cape  Frio  and  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  within  the  beach  are  several 
extensive  lagoons.  The  only  remarkable  headland  between  the  cape 
and  Rio  Janeiro  is  Point  or  Cape  Negro,  which  is  the  extremity  of  a 
ridge  of  high  land  extending  from  tlie  north  to  the  seashore.  This 
he^land  lies  thirty-two  miles  to  the  .westward  of  Cape  Frio. 

In  the  direction  of  W.S.W.  four  leagues  distant,  within  about  a 
league  from  the  shore,  are  three  small  islands,  called  the  Maricas, 
sibout  four  leagues  E.  by  S.  from  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro.  With 
Round  Island  in  sight  to  tlie  westward,  the  Marica  Isles  (in  a  direct 
line  with  each  other,  nearly  north  and  south^  will  be  descried  to  the 
northward,  and  may  be  passed  in  safety  witnin  half  a  mile. 

September  4th. — ^We  arrived  at  St.  Sebastian's,  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  day  (^  September.  The  enurance  to  this  cele- 
brated  river  is  very  jdaki,  being  formed  bv  a  narrow  opening  in  a 
Udre  of  rocks,  which  skirts  the  coast  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  easily 
distmguished  by  the  Gavia  Corcovadia  mountains,  on  the  south-west 
aide  S[  the  harbour.  There  are  no  pilots  to  be  found  off  the  coast; 
ibr  as  there  are  no  hidden  dangers  to  encounter  in  going  into  the  bar* 
hour,  the  assisUQce  of  professional  pilots  is  deemed  unnecessary. 
When  the  se^-breeaes  are  strong  enough  to  enable  ships  to  stem  tbt 
ebb-tide,  vessels  of  any  slie  may  enter  this  port,  by  day  or  night,  wui 
repose  in  the  beautiftil  basin  above  with  perfect  safety.  On  enteriof 
ataji^  however,  die  fort  Sanu  Cmz  makes  a  signal  to  the  city,  1^ 
fk»§  two  fUBs,  and  showing  two  lights.    This  is  not  to  be  undig 
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•lood  as  interfering  with  the  vessel  that  iB  entering  the  passage ;  for 
the  port  regulations  of  the  place  require  all  vessels  to  brmg-to  a 
little  below  fort  Do  Vilganhon^  Any  vessel  attempting  to  pass  before 
she  has  been  visited  wUl  be  fired  at  from  the  fort,  and  the  commander 
will  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  in  addition  to  paying  a  fine  for  each 
gun  so  discharged. 

In  entering  this  port,  the  navigator  must  take  care  to  pass  within 
hail  of  fort  Santa  Cruz,  in  order  to  answer  an^f  questions  that  may  be 
asked,  and  he  will  find  sufficient  depth  of  water  close  to  the  rocks, 
«ven  for  a  ship  of  the  line.  This  ceremony  complied  with,  he  must 
steer  for  fort  Do  Vflganhon,  opposite  to  which  he  must  either  lie-to 
or  come  to  anchor,  and  not  permit  any  boat  to  come  alongside,  except 
those  of  the  government,  until  he  obtains  a  pass,  or  pratique.  This 
necessary  talisman  will  open  a  passage  for  him  to  the  island  of  Cobras, 
or  Copper  Serpent  Island,  the  place  of  anchorage  for  merchant-ships. 
On  this  island  are  works  of  defence,  magazines,  dock-yards,  wharves,  &c. 

Rio  Janeiro  is  the  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  America. 
In  former  times  Bahia  dos  Todos,  or  Santos,  was  the  principal  seat  of 
government  and  chief  mart  for  commerce  in  the  Brazils ;  but  the  dis- 
covery and  improvement  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  within  one 
hundred  leagues  of  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  or  St.  Sebastian's,  gave  a 
decided  preponderance  to  the  latter.  The  city  is  built  on  a  plain  at 
the  west  side  of  the  harbour  or  bay,  at  the  foot  of  several  high  moun- 
taius  which  rise  behind  it.  It  extends  into  the  bay  on  a  projecting 
peninsula,  or  tongue  of  land,  about  four  miles  within  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  on  which  it  stands,  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  discovered  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St.  Jan- 
uarius ;  or  on  the  fii>t  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1510. 

The  entrance  into  the  harbour  from  the  sea  is  bounded  on  the  west 
side  by  a  leaning  conic  eminence  called  Sugar-loaf  Ilill,  a  gigantic  rock 
a  thousand  feet  high ;  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  huge  mass  of  granite 
supporting  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  entrance  being  narrow,  and 
well  fortified  by  nature,  the  port  might  easily  be  rendered  impregnable 
to  an  enemy.  The  castle  or  fortress  just  named  may  be  considered 
<he  principal  work  of  defence.  There  is  a  battery  of  some  extent  on 
the  other  side,  at  the  foot  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill ;  but,  like  many  others 
along-shore,  it  has  become  almost  useless  by  neglecL  The  city  de- 
rives but  little  protection  from  its  immediate  forti6cations ;  and  the 
island  of  Cobras,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity,  is  little  calculated  to 
afford  the  city  any  assistance  in  case  of  invasion* 

The  city  is  well  built,  the  houses  in  general  beine  of  stone,  and  two 
stories  high,  having  a  little  balcony  before  the  wincbws,  and  a  lattice 
of  wood  l^fore  the  balcony,  after  the  fashion  of  the  European  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  not  broad,  but  quite  straight, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  palace,  or  imperial  resi* 
denoe,  fronts  the  water ;  and,  with  the  public  square  adjoining,  is  in 
fttH  view  from  the  anchorage.  This  edifice,  however,  though  exten- 
aive  in  dimensions,  has  nothing  particularly  nagnificent  in  its  appear- 
ance to  indicate  its  heuig  the  mansion  of  royalty.  There  are  also  a 
muaber  of  churches,  but  not  remarkaMe  for  splendour  or  elegance,  ex< 
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eepting  the  rO}'iil  or  imperial  chapel,  which  adjoins  the  palace.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  square,  also,  are  the  theatre  and  opera  housot 
neither  of  which  presents  a  very  striking  appearance.  The  exterior  of 
the  theatre,  however,  is  fully  equal  to  the  performances  within,  which 
are  wretched  abortions.  Their  operas  are  better  conducted,  as  the 
Brazilians  appear  to  possess  a  natural  talent  for  music,  which  they  ex- 
ecute  with  much  taste  and  effect. 

The  market  is  well  supplied,  and  so  eligibly  located,  that  with  a 
very  little  trouble,  it  might  be  kept  in  fine  order :  but  the  inhabitants 
are  idolaters  at  the  shrine  of  Filthiness,  whose  nostrils,  if  there  be 
such  a  "goddess,  must  be  perpetually  regaled  with  the  odour  of  her  fa- 
vourite incense*  The  public  square  before  mentioned,  and  some  of 
the  streets  in  its  vicinity,  are  kept  tolerably  clean,  but  most  of  them 
are  disgustingly  filthy.  Giold-street  is  the  most  attractive,  being  the 
general  resort  of  strangers  whose  object  is  to  procure  jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  the  natural  product  o(  the  country.  Here,  however^ 
they  too  often  sufi^er  from  an  organized  system  of  imposition  and  fraud. 
Since  tliis  place  has  become  the  seat  of  government,  great  numbers 
of  commercial  adventurers  have  flocked  hither  from  England,  Ireland* 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  The  most  of  these,  under  Portu- 
guese tuition,  prove  to  be  apt  pupils  in  tlie  school  of  knavery ;  so 
that  from  any  of  them  a  stranger  is  more  than  likely  to  receive  a  bit 
of  paste,  while  he  pays  for  a  genuine  gem. 

The  shops  are  well  supplied  with  English  goods,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  merchandise ;  the  trade  of  this  place  being  considerable  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  Chinese  warehouse  of  great  ex* 
tent ;  where,  at  certain  periods,  the  merchandise  of  that  country  may 
be  purchased  at  a  low  rate.  Sixty  or  bevency  American  and  English 
mercantile  houses  are  established  here,  and  the  export  trade  is  almost 
entirely  in  their  handsw  The  imports  consist  of  English  manufac- 
tures, and  every  article  of  European  produce  that  can  find  a  purchaser 
in  the  Brazilian  market.  Their  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and 
hides ;  and  the  Rio  coffee  holds  the  third  rank  in  the  American  market. 
Besides  these,  the  country  produces  wheat,  rice,  cocoa,  cotton,  tobaccoy 
salt,  and /Wood.  It  has  recently  been  asserted  that  the  trade  of  Bra- 
zil has  lately  become  unprofitable  to  the  foreign  merchant,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  capital  employed  in  it ;  and  that  European  produce  is  now 
sold  at  or  below  prime  cost.  However  this  may  be,  the  revenue  of 
the  custom-house  at  Rio  is  estimated  at  one  million  and  a  half  per 
annum.  The  population  of  the  city  is  calculated  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand ;  two-thirds  of  which  are  slaves. 

The  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
beauty,  capacity,  and  safety ;  and  were  the  heat  less  oppressive  than 
it  is,  the  surrounding  country  would  be  a  perfect  paradise.  As  before 
stated,  it  is  formed  by  a  narrow  opening  in  the  ledge  of  rocks  which 
Fme  this  part  of  the  coast  like  a  granite  palisade,  or  wall.  Notwith- 
standing the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  the  oasin  within  this  little  strait 
increases  to  the  width  of  tliree  or  four  leagues,  speckled  with  small 
islands  clothed  in  perpetual  green ;  on  some  of  which  are  deligtful 
little  hamlets,  while  others  contain  elegant  countr\'-«eats,  belonging  to 
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ikft  nobility  and  gentry  of  tSt.  Sebastian's.  On  both  side«,  the  shores 
of  Ihis  romantic  gull'  areliiitKl,  at  tlie  water*8  edge,  with  neat  cotta^ 
oeevpied  by  tlshennen ;  baek  of  which,  on  tlie  green  hills,  sloping 
gmdually  towards  tlie  water,  are  villas  and  lama-houses,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  painted  white,  showing  in  beautiful  relief  from  the  ver- 
dant backgroimiL 

When  the  mariner  has  fairly  entered  iliis  delightful  recess  Drom  Nep» 
tuners  turbulent  reahn,  he  is  immediately  struck  with  one  of  tlie  most 
auypiificeut  spectacles  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature ;  a  bay  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumfereiR*c,  surrounded  by  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
BOimtains,  which  rise  in  every  varied  form  conceivable,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  eternal  verdure.  Vessels  of  all  dimensions  may  enter,  and 
repose  with  perfect  security  anywhere  below  the  island  on  which  the 
EInglish  hospital  is  situated.  Above  this  the  water  becomes  gradually 
mere  shallow ;  so  that  in  many  places  there  is  not  suflicient  depth  for 
vessels  of  more  tlian  twenty  tons  burthen.  Even  here,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  business  is  done  by  means  of  large  boats. 

The  district  of  Braganza,  lying  on  the  uortii-east  side  of  the  har- 
bour, forms  also  an  interesting  feature  in  the  picturesque  panorama  I 
am  attempting  to  describe.  It  comprises  a  small  town  of  the  same 
Bime,  and  many  villages  and  hamlets  along  the  sliores  of  the  basin. 
Here  is  an  estate  of  consi<lerabIe  extent,  which  was  presented  to  Sir 
•Sidney  Smith  by  the  late  King  of  Portugal,  in  complunent  for  his  ser- 
viees  to  the  royal  family  and  couil. 

The  country  for  a  great  distance  around  is  peculiarly  beautiful ;  the 
mountains  being  high  and  wooiiy,  and  the  valleys  perfei't  gardens. 
The  most  delicious  fruits  are  found  here  in  tlic  greatest  abundance, 
particularly  oranges.  One  tree  olten  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the 
blossom,  the  fruit  just  formed,  and  the  Kame  in  all  its  various  suges  of 
advancement  to  full  and  perfect  ripeness.  The  quantity  of  this  fruit  in 
the  orange-market  is  truly  astonishuig.  The  pine-apple  is  also  here  in 
great  perfection.  In  tlie  neighbourhood!  are  several  botanic  gardens, 
belonging  principally  to  merchants  and  private  individuals,  and  con- 
taining many  rare  and  valuable  plants  not  to  he  met  with  in  this  country. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  thc^  tea-plant,  but  without 
BUceess. 

Ah  the  agricultural  and  other  labours  are  performed  exclusively  by 
akves — ^wretched  sufferers  in  this  Eden  of  the  south.  Indeed  it  is 
akaotl  impossible  for  a  reflecting  mind  to  view  the  city  and  siurround- 
iag  ooDtttry  witliout  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  which  must 
necessarily  present  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  he  may  contemplate  an 
ioipehal  eourt,  mirivalled  in  luxury ;  on  the  other,  slavery  in  its  most 
korrid  and  s^ppalliiig  Aurms  of  cruelty  aud  snfiering !  Nobility  and 
fentry  dozing  away  their  listless  lives  in  indolent  snpineness ;  slaves 
bowed  to  the  earth  by  excessive  labour  beneath  a  tropical  sun ! 
.  The  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Janeiro,  though  far 
more  refined  than  that  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Brazfl,  seldom 
rises  to  an  elevated  degree  on  the  seale  or  moral  improvement.  For- 
eigaers  have  not  hesitated  to  brand  them  with  the  stigma  of  craft  and 
p«fidy ;  and  the  corroborating  testimony  of  many  Journalists  is  on- 
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dMbledly  enticed  to  some  credit.  So  fur  am  my  own  obseimtioii  eMi*- 
tends,  their  pecaliar  characteristics  ap[>ear  to  be  superstiiioDt  indolence* 
fflthineM,  and  an  irrepressible  propensity  for  overreaching  others  ia 
commercial  transactions.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  my« 
self  in  general  terms  ;  there  arc,  of  course,  some  bright  and  honour- 
able exceptions ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  coiiimed  to  the  higher 
classes.  The  extent  to  which  bribery  is  carried  on  in  this  place  by 
the  officers  of  government,  especially  in  the  custom-house,  is  almost 
incredible.  It  is  in  fact  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  any  busi* 
ness  with  government  to  a  consummation,  without  a  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  golden  spnr,  alias  an  exorbitant  fee — in  plain  English,  a 
bribe.  Their  cupidity  seems  to  know  no  bounds,  but  eternally  cries, 
*'Give!   giver 

In  Rio  Janeiro  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  trade  prevails  to  a 
melancholy  degree,  literature  and  science  being  almost  totally  unknowa 
among  the  people,  who  are  at  least  a  century  beiiind  the  age  they  live  ia. 
Nothing  but  an  arbitrary  government  can  restram  them  from  cutting 
each  other*s  throats.  Several  generations  must  pass  o^er  the  stage 
before  the  great  mass  of  Brazilians  will  be  capable  of  appreciating  and 
enjoying  liberal  institutions.  Those  who  know  how  to  read  are  too 
indolent  for  the  task ;  while  others  are  too  lazy  to  learn.  The  mag- 
niiieence  and  luxury  of  the  wealthy  and  titled  classes  form  a  curioua 
contrast  with  their  habitual  want  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  This  ia 
manifested  in  their  skin,  in  their  apparel,  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  and  in  their  cookery,  which  could  not  fail  to  disgust  a  citizea 
of  the  United  States.  Their  persons  are  seldom  if  ever  free  from  a 
species  of  vermin  which  among  us  is  considered  disgraceful ;  and 
that  cutaneous  disease  which  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  filth  and 
unwholesome  food  is  common  to  all 
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Departure  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  tunoy  the  Coast  of  Patagonia — Cape  Corrientes 
— ^White  Ba^ — Rio  Colorado^Rio  Negro :  Character  ami  MannerH  of  the  bt- 
habitanU,  with  Directions  for  entering  the  Harbour — PaUgonia — MarroUoos 
Stories — 8t.  MaUa«*«  Bay — New  Bay — Shooting  Bullocks  and  other  OaoMl*- 
St.  Oe«rge*8  Bay — Apolo«y  to  the  Reader— Cape  Blanco— Port  Desire,  witk 
Sailing  Directions — Port  St.  Julian  and  Santa  Cruz,  with  Instructions  for  ap- 
proaching and  entering — A  Sahbath-day*s  Adventure — Description  of  the  Na- 
tives, their  Size,  Dress,  Mode  of  Living,  Oriftn,  dec. — Survey  sttspende<i— > 
Arrival  at  the  Falkland  Islands— News  of  the  Henry. 

IYe  took  oar  leare  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  Saturday  morning,  the  7th  day 
of  September,  with  a  fine  land  hreeze  and  pleasant  weatlier.  In  loals^ 
ing  back  upon  the  beautiful  scenery  now  rapidly  receding  behind  us, 
one  eoiild  not  help  regretting  that  the  moral  did  not  better  correapoad 
wkh  the  phraical  aspect  of  this  channiog  eoimtr}'.  TurreU  and 
eaatcmted  tourers  and  gothie  spires,  churcltes,  cooventa^  and 
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tOIas,  wkh  a  maij  lenti  of  muim,  nmoaiMd  lij  the  flags  of  almost 
•vaiy  nation,  were  all  Taat  iadiBf  io  the  iistaace ;  and  to  ihe  din,  noise, 
and  bnado  of  a  crowded  city  l»d  sneceeded  a  ealm  more  congenial 
10  a  coDlemplative  mind. 

After  leating  behind  im  the  leaning  cone,  wliich  so  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  the  celebmted  falling  tower  of  Pisa,  and  obuined  a  good 
ofljfaia  we  shsp^  ^^*'  oourse  to  the  sooth-west,  and  crossed  the  tropic 
of  Caprieom,  in  long.  48*'  6'  tO^  W.  Had  not  the  season  been  rapidly 
advan^g  which  ouffht  to  find  us  in  the  high  latitudes,  so  tliut  every  hour 
was  precious,  I  would  have  remained  another  day  at  St  Scbastiaifs,  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  a  high  religious  festival  in  lionour  of  the 
••nativity  of  the  Ble»ed  Virgin  ;**  an  important  day  among  the  Caiho> 
lies,  who  celebrate  it  with  great  pomp  in  all  countries. 

Our  next  object  being  to  sur\'ey  tlie  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  Cape 
Corrientca  to  Cape  Virgins,  on  the  Magellan  Straits,  we  steered  for 
the  first-named  cape,  in  as  direct  a  course  as  variable  winds  would 
pennit«  In  this  passage  we  encountered  many  heavy  falls  of  raiu,  att 
^hich  times  we  had  the  wind  from  the  nortli  or  nortli-east. 

Septtmber  17M. — On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  at  seven  A.  M.,  the  mo- 
notony of  a  ten-days*  passage  without  an  incident  was  agreeably  iii- 
terraptad  by  the  cry  of  ^Land,  ho  T  from  the  mast-head.  **Land, 
)io1  off  the  starboard  bow!"  This  proved  to  be  Cape  Corrientes, 
bearing  W.  by  S.,  distant  three  leagues.  At  eleven  A.  M.  wc  were 
close  in  with  it,  about  one  mile  off-shore,  wind  west,  and  fair  weather ; 
and  St  twelve  M.  we  ascertained  its  latitude  to  be  37^  57'  S.,  lon^i^. 
97^  86'  46"  W.  from  Greenwich.  Variation  by  azimuth  1C<>  45' 
easterly. 

In  tracing  tlie  coast  of  the  Pampas,  called  by  tlic  Spaniards  the 
Devil's  Country,  from  Cape  Corrienu-s  to  the  west,  for  such  is  tJie  di- 
rection of  ihc  coast  along  here,  the  land  appears  very  low,  with 
ecarcely  any  elevated  point  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  appearance. 
Muhitudes  of  wild  cattle  were  grazing  on  the  wide-spreading  pluius  or 
meadows,  which  extended  to  the  very  beach,  covered  with  grass  and 
clover,  and  intersected  with  numerous  paths  and  little  creeks  or  ditches. 
We  hugged  the  coast  along  for  some  lime,  without  meeting  wiili  any 
thing  worthy  of  remark,  until  wc  came  to  an  extensive  inlet,  running 
westerly,  designated  by  the  name  of  Wliiie  Bay,  as  yet  but  little 
known  to  navigators,  although  it  is  properly  the  coast-mark  of  Pata- 

f  onlays  northern  boundary.  It  lies  in  lat.  30^  15'  S.,  long.  61°  50' 
V.^  running  into  the  land  westwardly,  at  a  point  where  iJie  direction  of 
the  coast  suddenly  changes  to  the  south.  •  Mount  Hermosa  rises  close 
by,  a  little  to  the  north-east.  With  the  single  exception  of  this  bay, 
there  is  no  inlet  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio  Colorado  that  will 
admit  a  boat  at  low  water.  This  latter  river  is  in  lat.  39°  49'  S., 
long.  01^  57^  W.  From  White  Bay  the  coast  resumes  its  southerly 
direction* 

Septtmher  20fA.— On  Friday,  the  20th  day  of  September,  we  were 
close  in  with  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  laL  40°  W  S.,  long.  62°  O' 
W.,  hot  did  not  stop  to  examme  it,  being  anxious  to  enter  Rio  Negro 
4tt  tht  followmg  day.    To  the  southward  of  Rio  Colorado,  or  Red 
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r,  the  eoaat  is  gemmed  with  inlands,  and  abounds  with  shoals,  ex« 
tendiog  one  league  to  the  eastward.  Among  these  islands  and  shoals 
tbare  are  many  good  and  safe  hsTrbours  for  vessels  under  three  hundred 
tons  burthen. 

September  2lst, — About  twelve  leagues  south  and  west  of  these 
islands  is  Rio  Negro,  in  which  we  cast  anchor  on  Saturday  the  21st; 
our  vessel  being  the  first  from  the  United  States  that  ever  entered  this 
river.  Previous  to  this  visit  of  the  Wasp,  Rio  Negro  had  been  of 
very  little  note ;  but  it  is  now  much  frequented,  especially  by  whalers, 
who  touch  here  for  refreshments.  We  found  here  bullocks,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  poultiy  in  abundance ;  and  in  the  autumn  or  winter  (say 
from  March  to  June)  any  quantity  of  vegetables  and  many  different 
kinds  of  fruit  may  be  had  at  this  place,  on  a  brief  notice,  and  at  a. 
very  low  rate.  Good  water  can  be  drawn  alongside  at  the  last  of  the 
ebb,  and  wood  in  any  quantity  may  be  cut  by  the  ship's  crew,  close  to- 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  notwithstanding  the  reports  of  those  navigators^ 
on  whose  authority  it  is  recorded  that  *^  south  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  there 
is  not  to  be  seen  a  single  tree  or  shrub  fit  for  any  mechanical  pur- 
pose." 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  principally  Spaniards,  who  are 
very  friendly  to  strangers,  particularly  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,, 
with  whom  they  are  very  anxious  to  open  a  trade.  The  ladies 
are  generally  handsome  brunettes,  of  elegant  persons  and  accom* 
pushed  manners.  There  is  nothing  that  savours  of  vulgarity,  even  ia 
females  of  the  lowest  classes.  Both  sexes,  when  their  pecuniary  cir^ 
cumstances  permit  it,  dress  much  in  the  English  and  American  style*^ 
They  evince  excellent  natural  capacities,  but  have  little  benefited  by 
education,  for  the  want  of  schools  and  liberal  establishments,  'ta 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  however,  many  Creoles  may  be  found  among 
them  who  have  improved  themselves  astonishingly. 

Since  this  country  has  become  independent  of  Old  Spain,  and  been^ 
governed  by  republican  institutions,  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  done  away  with,  and  no  more  slaves  are  permitted  to* 
be  brought  into  the  country ;  while  all  persons  born  after  the  25th  of 
May,  1818,  are  free.  Under  this  form  of  government,  also,  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  are  declining,  and  the  tithing  system  is  totally 
abolished. 

The  following  directions  may  prove  acceptable  to  whalers  and  others- 
who  frequent  this  part  of  the  coast : — In  coming  from  the  eastward  to  RiO' 
Negro,  the  navigator  should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  in  about  the  pai^ 
aliel  of  40""  52'  S.,  and  long.  62^  15'  W.,  when  he  will  first  see  Point 
Raza,  which  will  be  readily  known  by  three  remarkable  hummocks.^ 
After  approaching  to  within  about  one  league  of  this  point  he  may 
steer  south-west  towards  Rio  Negro,  taking  care  not  to  come  into  lese 
than  six  or  ei^ht  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  The  shoie 
8  a  continuation  of  low  sandhills,  interspersed  with  heath  and  bruslK 
wood,  imtil  you  approach  the  river,--*where  the  hillocks  oecome  more 
elevated,  and  are  composed  of  clear  white  sand,  lying  in  ridges  or 
undulations,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

About  four  or  five  miles  south  of  Point  Raza  is  a  singular  hilkck 
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of  brutliwood,  having  small  shrubs  towards  the  east  end,  whieh  (rom 
the  sea  appears  like  a  drore  of  cattle.  Eight  miles  to  the  south  and 
west  of  this  is  a  remarkable  gap,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  back  of 
the  beach.  As  you  approach  the  entrance  of  Rio  Negro  the  range 
of  white  sandhills  will  terminate,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  bearing 
AV.S.W.,  appears  high  and  bluff  on  the  eastern  side.  The  western 
point  of  the  river  is  low,  but  rises  gradually  to  the  south  baranca, 
which  is  high  and  bluff,  terminating  in  a  perpendicular  point ;  and  this 
point  is  a  table-land  for  foiu:  or  five  miles  to  the  westward. 

To  enter  the  harbour  of  Rio  Negro  without  a  pilot  the  sooth-east 
(*hanncl  is  to  be  preferred,  and  you  must  keep  along  in  four,  five,  or  six 
fathoms  of  water,  until  you  bring  Point  de  Maine  to  bear  N.W.  Then 
steer  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  observing  to  keep  Point  Welcome, 
which  is  a  remarkable  blufif  promontory,  about  ten  yards  open  of  a 
low  point  off  the  pilots  house.  These  marks  are  distinctly  seen 
when  Point  de  Maine,  the  eastern  point  of  the  river,  bears  north-west. 
But  beware  of  the  flood  tide,  which  sets  strong  over  the  north  bank ; 
and  if  your  vessel  draws  more  tlian  ten  feet  of  water,  you  most  not 
attempt  to  enter  until  three-quarters  flood,  when  you  will  have  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water  between  the  banks,  which  will 
deepen  as  you  approach  Point  de  Maine.  The  breakers  on  the  bank 
are  distinctly  seen,  and  with  a  southerly  wind  it  frequently  breaks  all 
round  the  channel.  Having  passed  througli  between  the  north  and 
south  banks,  you  will  find  four,  five,  and  six  fathoms  of  water ;  but 
you  must  be  careful  and  keep  the  eastern  point  on  board  until  yon  are 
inside  of  the  point  of  the  Borras ;  by  which  means  you  will  clear  the 
inner  bank,  which  extends  two-thirds  of  its  lengtli  outside  the  bar- 
bour*8  mouth.  In  this  river,  at  the  town,  there  are  about  two  hours 
of  flood  tide,  and  commonly  about  ten  hours  of  ebb  tide,  freqnently 
ruiuiing  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  But  within  the 
inouth  of  Uic  river  the  flood  tide  runs  four  hours,  and  tlie  ebb  tide 
eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  high  water  ai  the  bar,  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven  ;  and  the  water  rises  there  eleven  feet  on  the 
spring  tides,  and  eight  feet  on  the  neap  tides ;  btU  when  the  wind 
blows  strongly  from  the  south-east,  the  tide  rises  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet.  There  is  a  regular  tide  along  the  coast,  six  hours  flood, 
and  six  hours  ebb ;  but  the  flood  tide  incluies  rather  towards  the  shore, 
about  N.E.  by  N.,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  tliree  miles  an  liour.  Con- 
tequently,  in  enteruig  the  Rio  Negro  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  currents  and  tides,  which  set  strongly  to  the  north-east  round  the 
Point  de  Maine. 

September  28(/. — ^Ilaving  supplied  the  sefaoooer  with  wood,  water, 
and  some  fresh  provisions,  we  were  now  m  readmess  to  continue  the  stnr- 
vey  of  this  interesting  coast, — the  seaboard  of  a  country  so  litde 
]uu>wn  to  geograf^ers  and  liistorians.  Indeed  there  is  seareelv  another 
region  of  the  western  world  but  what  is  better  known,  and  has  been 
more  accurately  described ;  certainly  none  concerning  which  so  many 
contradictory  statements  aikl  monstroira  absnn1iti<*s  have  been  re- 
ptHrtedy— fiiUee  more  diflicnU  to  believe  than  GuUiver*s  Travels,  or  the 
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■ythrfogy  of  aBcient  Greece.  Ii  is  true  that  we  kaire  not  heard  of 
LSipiitiaiiSf  WNr  efven  of  a  nation  of  ceutaurst  in  Patagonia ;  but  more 
iktm  one  naTigator  has  eontended  for  a  race  of  giants,  not  less  thaa 
ten  feet  in  height !  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  one  important 
fact,  viz.  that  the  charactert  history,  and  every  thing  relating  to  Pata- 
gonia  are  still  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Even  its  northern  boundary 
has  never  been  accurately  ascertained^  some  extending  it  to  Rio  Colo* 
rado,  and  others  limiting  it  to  Rio  Negro,  from  which  we  departed  on 
Monday,  the  23d  of  September.  In  due  time  I  shall  give  the  result 
of  my  own  observations,  merely  stating  here  that  this  country  was 
first  discovered  by  Magrilan,  in  1519,  whose  account  of  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  very  defective  and  erroneous. 

From  Rio  Negro  the  coast  again  changes  its  southerly  direction,  and 
runs  westerly  for  about  thirty  leagues,  when  it  sweeps  round  south- 
easterly in  a  broad  semicircle,  terminating  in  a  peninsula  which  pro- 
jects to  the  north-east,  thus  forming  an  extensive  bay  or  harbotur* 
or  rather  gulf,  called  St.  Matias's  Bay.  At  the  western  extremity  of 
this  bay,  somewhat  inland,  rises  Mount  St.  Antonio,  and  on  the  north- 
west there  is  a  port  of  the  same  name.  This  is  a  fine  harbour, 
though  but  little  mquented ;  and  the  bay  itself  is  very  convenient  for 
whaling  ships,  particularly  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  No- 
yember^  and  I)eeember,  when  the  whales  come  in  to  brmg  forth  their 
jTOung.  The  soudi  part  of  this  bay,  as  before  stated,  is  formed  by  a 
peninsula,  called  St.  Joseph's,  within  whicli,  on  the  north  side,  is  the 
Bay  of  St.  Joseph's,  and  on  the  south  side  New  Bay,  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  extending  between  them.  On  the  east  side  of  St.  Joseph's 
Bay  is  Port  Yaldes,  lat.  42**  32'  8.  I  did  not  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted  with  St.  Joseph's  Bay  to  furnisli  any  information  of  im- 
portance respecting  it.  It  was  probably  in  New  Bay  that  Magellan 
found  such  vast  numbers  of  seal  and  penguins. 

Stptemher  25lA. — We  anchored  in  the  last-named  bay  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th,  under  the  south  shore,  in  five  fathoms  of  water, 
about  three  miles  within  N3rmph  Point.  At  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we 
landed 'on  the  south  side,  where  we  found  gray  foxes,  brown  hares, 
and  mountain  deer,  in  great  numbers.  We  hkewise  saw  many  small 
pods  of  hair-seal  on  the  beaches,  and  several  cow-whales  in  the  bay 
of  a  large  size,  and  perfectly  tame. 

September  2ft/A. — On  the  following  day  at  two  P.  M.,  we  landed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bay,  where  we  saw  on  the  plains  of  the  penin- 
sula about  three  thousand  bullocks,  which  were  very  wild.  After 
shooting  four  of  the  finest  of  these  animals,  we  returned  to  the  vessel 
about  e^it,  P.  M. ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afierward,  the  other  boat 
returned  from  the  south  shore  with  thirty-eight  hares,  eleven  foxes, 
and  four  deer.  We  were  thus  fiu-nished  with  a  good  stock  of  fresh 
meat. 

September  211  ih, — On  Friday,  the  27ih,  at  eight,  A.  M.,  we  got 
under  way  for  the  purpose  of  examiniag  the  bay,  which  having  finished, 
we  retumed  to  our  fimner  anchorage.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  we 
found  vast  forests  of  hecvy  timber,  some  of  which  would  make  fine 
span  for  ships  of  any  sixe ;  being  a  kind  of  bastard  cedar,  whicK  b 
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rety  tongh^  and  when  dry  becomes  extremely  light  We  likewise 
met  with  many  fine  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  saw  numerous  birds 
of  beautiful  plumage.  'Hie  waters  abound  with  scale-fish  of  almost 
every  variety. 

Whale-ships,  having  good  ground  tackling,  may  lie  in  any  part  of 
this  bay  in  perfect  sarety,  and  kill  right  whsdes  in  the  calving  season 
as  fast  as  they  can  try  out  the  oil."  The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  in  from  five  to  ten  fathoms  water,  about  one  mile  ofi*- 
shore,  as  easterly  winds  here  seldom  if  ever  blow  with  sufficient 
violence  to  injure  any  sliip  lying  with  an  anchor  ahead. 

This  bay  is  likewise  an  excellent  place  for  ships  to  procure  refresh- 
ments, either  with  dogs  or  muskets.  I  have  no  doubt  that  two  good 
gunners  or  riflemen  could  shoot  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifly 
hares  in  a  day ;  and  six  or  eight  Spaniards,  who  are  expert  with  tlieir 
apparatus  for  taking  wild  cattle,  might  make  captives  of  at  least  two 
hundred  fine  fat  bullocks  in  the  same  time.* 

SepUmher  28/A. — On  Saturday,  the  28th,  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we 
again  sot  under  way,  and  prosecuted  our  surveys  towards  the  south.  In 
followmg  the  course  of  tlie  shore,  which  now  ran  for  several  miles  in 
a  southerly  direction,  we  passed  several  small  open  bays,  but  found 
no  place  of  shelter  until  we  reached  the  latitude  of  44^  33'  S.,  whero 
we  made  Port  St.  Elena.  This  may  be  easily  known  by  the  promon- 
tory and  hill  of  St  Joseph ;  a  little  to  the  southward  of  wtiich  tlio 
direction  of  tlie  coast  turns  towards  the  west,  and  here  we  opened  tlio 
port  Its  entrance  is  about  one  mile  wide,  and  there  is  good  anchorage 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  beliind  a  small  peninsula,  where  a  vessel 
may  lie  in  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  fathoms  of  water,  secure  from  all  but 
southerly  winds. 

In  entering  this  port,  you  will  see  the  small  island  of  Florida, 
'with  a  few  fur  and  hair-seal  on  its  shores,  lying  at  about  half  a 
mile's  distance  from  the  starboard  shore.  Vessels  may  enter  on 
either  side  of  this  island.  Fresh  water  can  be  procured  at  the  head 
of  tliis  harbour,  but  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  tides  rise  here  about 
twenty-five  feet,  and  it  is  full  sea  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  on  full  and 
change  days.  Port  St  Elena  is  in  lat  44''  33'  S.,  long.  65°  33'  W. 
Variation  by  azimuth  20°  15'  easterly. 

;  September  30/ A. — ^We  left  Port  St  Elena  on  Monday,  the  30th,  and 
steered  towards  the  south-west,  keeping  the  boats  constantly  along 
shore  while  daylight  lasted.  The  coast  here  bends  in  towards  the 
west,  and  then  sweeps  round  in  a  semicircular  ciure  to  the  south-east, 
where  it  projects  out  in  a  point,  called  Cape  Two  Bays ;  thus  forming 
an  extensive  open  bay,  known  by  the  name  of  Camarones  Bay,  near 
the  end  of  which  Is  the  small  island  Blanco,  on  which  we  found  a 
few  seal.  Off  Cape  Two  Bays  are  several  small  islands,  the  <me 
lying  farthest  off  shore  is  called  Raza  Island,  being  at  a  distance 

'  *  Whea  1  arrifid  it Sitom,  Umm.,  ftom  thaPidflc,  in  16i4,l  fwmimmitA  t^oyift  t»  thim 
plMe,  Ar  tlw  pWfOOT  of  prMortog  a  etrao  ofJoltMMer,  Mm^  aatf  caUow.  laaipaei  ttat  tba 
nMMUMaalMD  aMTdMatadid  adt  talwMd  oT  ihto  vahaMa  aaffMUsa  apaa  teoaaMihiTiUd 
MtalaetilMaiMt  l«plieUeonSdfliiee  iatiwialbrniatloa  IfBva  Umib.  TIh  eoMtqaaica  la,  Uial 
ttato  vakuMa  ttMovanr  fdU  HiaanillrtaiUiirt,  aa^  arm  pwlMia  wiiia  aalbraMByjfaMaioooina. 

iinlHi  lalhil  I  i\(r^    ^ "^r  ^^^'^  " -^i^g. y^^ .« j—*'    iruiiaba 

~        iieiawtilwarleatyarnM«taMaiaadyaBieaftriacnitafklatke«aitf|rtia    - 
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•f  six  0^  si0¥en  miles  irom  the  cape.    On  this  island  likewise  are  to  b^ 
fomid  both  Air  and  hair-seal. 

Cape  Two  Baysi  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  projecting  point  between 
two  bays,  forming  the  south  part  of  Camarone's  Bay,  and  the  north 
part  of  the  great  bay  of  St.  George.  About  the  shores  of  the  last-named 
bay  are  numerous  rocks  and  isIands,^containing  seal  of  both  kinds, 
and  behind  some  of  which  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety.  Port  Melo^ 
in  lat.  45"^  3'  8.,  long.  52°  W  W.,  is  the  first  safe  harbour  to  be 
found  after  entering  St.  George's  fifty  from  the  north.  It  is  fronted  by 
the  Escobar  and  Lagoona  Islands.  Here  ships  of  any  size  may  lie 
m  perfect  safety,  in  from  seven  to  five  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  sandy 
bottom.  The  entrance  passage  is  between  Escobar  Island  and  Point 
Portugal,  or  tlie  eastern  point ;  and  at  about  one  mile  within  this  point, 
the  water  has  a  depth  of  five  or  six  fathoms.  The  tide  rises  here 
about  eighteen  feet,  and  it  is  full  sea  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  four 
o'clock,  on  full  and  change  days.  In  this  snug  and  safe  harbour,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  vessels  may  fill  fresh  water  of  good  quality,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  wood. 

In  this  port  and  its  vicinity  are  many  ostriches,  gray  and  brown 
foxes,  hares,  deer,  guanacoes,  and  a  few  wild  cattle.  This  port  is  also 
the  resort  of  many  different  kinds  of  wild  geese  and  other  fowl.  On 
the  shores  are  found  seal,  both  hair  and  fur ;  together  with  some  sea- 
elephants,  and  penguins  of  different  kinds.  Here  the  latter  lay  their 
eggs  in  such  abundance,  that  in  the  month  of  October  a  ship's  crew 
might  collect  forty  or  fifty  barrels  in  a  few  days. 

Twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Melo,  in  lat.  46®  18'  S.,  is 
port  Malespina,  fronted  by  the  Viana  Islands,  or  rocks,  behind  whiksh 
vessels  may  find  shelter  from  every  wind,  the  south-east  excepted.  In , 
approaching  this  small  bay,  you  will  see  the  Paps  of  Pineda  to  the 
north,  abreast  of  which  you  may  anchor  in  from  ten  to  six  fathoms  of 
water,  fine  sandy  ground.  There  are  many  other  good  anchoring 
places  between  this  and  Cape  Blanco,  which  require  no  particular 
directions,  as  the  coast  is  bold  and  clear  of  dangers,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  Easterly  winds  never  blow  here  with  any  degree 
of  violence ;  so  that  whalemen  may  cruise  about  these  shores  in  the 
calving  season  with  the  greatest  safety.  * 

Before  I  proceed  farther  south,  I  deem  it  expedient  to  make  one  ! 
observation.  I  am  well  aware,  that  to  the  generality  of  readers  this 
coast-surveying  business  and  sailing  directions  must  appear  very  dry, 
dull,  and  iminteresting.  To  such  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of  my  pro- 
fession, **  Courage,  my  hearties,  there's  land  ahead  */'  This  part  of 
our  cruise  will  soon  be  finished ;  and  admitting  the  possibility  that 
the  descriptions  and  directions  here  given  may  prove  the  means,  under 
Providence,  of  preventing  a  single  nautical  disaster,  I  feel  confident  ' 
that  the  good-natured  reader  will  readily  forgive  their  deficiency  in 
incident  and  interest.  Were  I  disposed  to  make  a  romance  of  this 
narrative,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  conjure  up  some  very 
stirring  incidents  and  startling  adventures,  on  the  shores  of  a  rexkiB 
which  is  so  little  known  that  no  one  could  contradict  me.  Magdian 
and  his  companions  Iiave  done  so  before  me,  and  so  have  many  otheis 
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of  a  much  more  recent  date»  whose  ^  roiciotoopie  eyV*  could  magnify 
a  molehill  to  a  mountain,  a  smart  breeze  to  a  tremendous  tornado,  aiul 
a  few  floating  icebergs  to  a  [>ennanent  wall  of  transjparent  adainant. 
I  simply  relate  facts  witliout  embellishment ;  and  if  I  encounter  a  horde 
of  Paiagouians,  I  will  give  as  accurate  an  account  of  tlieir  size  and 
appearance  as  oircnmstances  will  permit.  Having  thus  declared  my 
purpose,  once  for  all,  I  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  while  I  proceed. 

October  5tk, — We  arrived  at  Cape  Blanco,  tlie  southern  point  of  St. 
(■eorge*s  Bay,  on  Saturday,  the  5th  day  of  October.  The  latitude 
of  this  cape  is  47^  13'  S.,  long.  65*^  55'  W.  Variation  per  azimuth 
23^  easterly.  lu  approaching  this  cape  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious, 
as  there  are  many  shoals  off  tlie  coast  hereabouts,  wliich  must  be 
carefully  avoided. 

About  eleven  leagues  south  of  the  cape  is  Port  Desire,  in  lat.  47^ 
46'  S.,  long.  65^  59'  30"  W.,  forming  tlie  seaport  of  a  large  river. 
The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  very  narrow,  and  has  many  rocks  and 
Hhoals  about  it.  It  continues  to  be  narrow  for  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  entrance,  when  it  expands  into  a  broad  basin,  sprinkled 
with  a  number  of  small  islands,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  remark- 
ably large  seal.  Near  the  moutli  of  this  port,  on  the  south  side  of  its 
entrance,  is  a  remarkable  rock,  rising  from  the  water  like  a  church-steeple 
of  gotliic  order,  and  is  known  by  the  appropriate  appeUaticm  of  Steeple 
Kock.  This  rock  forms  a  conspicuous  landmanL  for  mariners  who 
are  spproaching  Uie  harbour,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
fiiul.  Tlie  tides  are  very  rapid  about  this  part  of  the  coast,  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour,  nearly  nortli  and  south,  and 
rising  twenty-five  feci  at  each  flood.  The  coast  along  here,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  de  los  Desvelos,  runs  almost  directly  south,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-iive  leagues. 

In  ruuning  for  the  harbour  of  Port  Desire,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  bear  W.S.W.,  Penguin  Island  S.£.  by  S., 
Steeple  Kock  S.W.  by  W.,  the  northernmost  land  N.N.W.,  and  bring 
two  rocks  to  bear  N.E.  by  N.  These  bearings  will  point  out  the 
extent  of  the  reef  which  runs  oflT  from  the  northern  point  of  the 
entrance ;  after  passing  which  you  may  run  as  far  up  the  harbour  as 
you  pleusc  (as  it  is  clear  of  danger),  and  choose  your  ground  for 
anchoring ;  taking  care  not  to  bring-to  in  less  than  seven  fathoms  at 
high  water,  when  the  bottom  will  be  found  to  be  soft. 

There  are  two  springs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about  tm'6 
miles  from  the  beach,  or  in  a  line  S.S.E.  from  Steeple  Rock,  from 
which  water  of  a  good  quality  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  Os- 
triches and  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds  resort  to  these  springs  to 
allay  their  thirst.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  towards  *tl^  in- 
terior, there  are  wild  cattle,  red  and  gray  foxest  deer,  hares,  and 
nutria  in  abundance.  The  country  abounds  with  guanacoes,  resem- 
bling our  deer,  but  much  larger,  some  of  them  bemg  thirteen  hands 
high,  remarkably  swift,  and  very  shy.  On  the  islands  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  port  are  fur  and  hair-seal,  and  sea-eleplumts.  Penguins, 
moUymois,  and  many  other  oceanic  birds  abound  on  tliese  ishmda. 
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whevt  they  form  their  rookeries  for  the  poi^ose  of  laying  iheir  ^gs 
tad  bafehmg  their  yoang. 

Penguin  Idand  lies  a^ut  three  leagues  to  the  south  of  Port  Desire« 
and  §oim  thQ  northern  point  of  Sea-lion's  or  Bear's  Bay,  so  called 
finom  the  great  nunber  of  hair-seal  which  resort  thither.  Ofl'  the  south 
point  of  this  bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles,  are  the  Eddy* 
stone  Rocks ;  and  close  to  the  land,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  cove  to 
the  aouthwaidf  is  Flat  Island.  Inland,  a  little  to  the  south,  is  to  be 
seen  a  nioimtain  called  Montevideo. 

From  Cape  de  loe  Desvelos  the  coast  takes  a  south-west  direction, 
for  about  eighty  miles,  to  Port  St.  Julian.  Between  them,  howevm*, 
Uea  St  Estevan,  about  five  leagues  from  the  cape, — a  rocky  shoal, 
and  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night. 

Oclaber  9th. — ^We  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian  on 
Wednesday,  the  0th,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  found  it  to  be  a  safe 
harbour.  The  entrance  to  tliis  port  is  in  lat.  40°  8'  S.,  long.  67^ 
4(y  15"  W.  Variation  per  azimutli  23^  easterly.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  find  the  entrance  to  this  port,  on  account  of  its  soutliem  or 
outer  point  projecting  past  the  northern  point,  so  as  to  conceal  tlie 
opening.  It  may  be  known,  however,  by  a  large  white  cliiT,  stretch- 
ing along  shore  from  the  south  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  No 
trees  are  to  be  seen,  but  there  are  some  dark  bushes  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  this  port  sometimes  shifts  and 
changes  its  poshion ;  previous  to  attempting  an  entrance,  tliereibre,  I 
would  recommend  sending  in  a  boat  to  sound.  In  entering  the  har- 
hour  the  course  is  about  souih-half-west,  and  the  water  sufficiently  deep 
when  you  are  once  over  the  bar,  on  which  will  be  fouiul,  in  the  chan- 
nel about  four  fathoms  at  full  sea.  The  tide  rises  here  about  twenty 
feet.  Both  wood  and  water  may  be  obtained  at  tliis  place,  though 
with  some  difficulty ;  and  a  ship  can  lie  here  in  perfect  safety  from  all 
winds.  The  natives  of  the  interior  seldom  visit  this  port  except  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing. 

Octtifer  lO/JL — On  Thursday,  the  lOih,  ^e  again  got  under  way, 
and  resumed  our  task.  Between  St.  Julian's  and  Santa  Cruz  the 
shore,  which  is  bold  and  free  from  danger,  runs  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, and  the  distance  is  about  thirty  leagues.  The  entrance  to  Santa 
Cruz  harbour  is  in  lat.  50^  12'  S.,  tong.  68°  13'  W.  The  land  to  the 
north  of  the  haibour  is  steep  chalk  hills,  and  the  mouth  of  the  riv«r  k 
obstructed  with  a  number  of  rocks,  one  of  whi^  sliows  itself  above 
water,  and  is  called  Sea-lion's  Island.  The  river  penetrates  into  the 
country  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  widens  as  you  advance.  This 
river  was  first  discovered  in  1520,  by  Don  Juan  Serrano,  captain  of 
the  St.  Jago,  who  accompanied  Magellan  in  his  voyage  round  the 
wcnid.  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  this  river,  but  the  crew  were 
saved. 

October  126L — On  Saturday,  the  12th,  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  pen 
of  Sama  Cmz,  where,  as  usial,  we  made  such  smreys  and  obserta* 
tions  as  were  deemed  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  nantical  science. 
Ships  touching  at  this  port  may  supply  themselves  with  fish,  weed, 
and  excellent  waier.    Is  addition  to  this,  two  men  expert  with  the  tMe 
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could  toon  furnish  the  crew  with  an  abundance  of  freah  meat,  by 
ahooting  beeves,  foxes,  and  hares,  all  of  which  arc  found  in  great 
filenty  in  a  valley  of  the  interior,  not  more  than  five  miles  from  our 
anchorage.  Such  sportsmep,  however,  must  be  on  their  guard,  as  the 
natives  frequently  visit  tliis  extensive  valley  for  the  purpose  of  grazing 
their  horses. 

October  I3M. — On  the  day  following  that  of  our  arrival  at  Santa 
Cruz  I  penetrated  some  miles  into  the  country,  accompanied  by  two 
men  onh',  leaving  others  to  guard  the  boat.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I 
wished  lor  a  li^le  relaxation  from  the  duties  to  which  I  had,  for  some 
weeks,  so  assiduously  applied  myself;  we  therefore  strolled  leisturely 
into  the  interior,  until  we  arrived  in  view  of  the  valley  before  men- 
tioned Here  we  discovered  a  band  of  about  two  hundred  native 
Patagonians,  all  on  horseback,  attending  to  a  drove  of  about  three 
thousand  guanacoes. 

Witli  such  inadequate  support,  and  being  at  least  eight  miles  from 
my  vessel,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  avoid  an  interview  with  this 
formidable  band  of  equestrian  herdsmen,  of  whose  amicable  disposi- 
tion I  had  not  the  means  of  gaining  assurance.  Under  different  cir*- 
cumstances,  however,  I  think  I  might  have  made  a  lucrative  specula- 
tion, by  purchasing  of  them  the  skins  of  wild  cattle,  foxes,  nutria,  and 
j^anacoes.  As  it  was,  acting  on  the  principle  that  **  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,**  we  concealed  otu^elves  in  some  underbrush ; 
where,  without  being  seen  ourselves,  we  could  observe  the  movements 
and  study  the  appearance  and  costume  of  this  singular  people  at  our 
leisure. 

Their  stature  was  of  the  common  measurement,  say  from  five  feet 
ten  inches  to  six  feet ;  a  few  might  have  boasted  three  or  four  more 
inches,  but  their  average  height  was  about  six  feet.  1*heir  complex- 
ion was  of  a  deep  copper-colour,  similar  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own 
country,  with  long,  straight,  black  hair,  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  of  the  properties  of  *^  hog*s  bristles,**  as  one  navigator  has  repre- 
sented, but  sofl  and  pliable.  They  were  all  well-made,  robust,  and 
athletic ;  but  I  was  not  near  enough  to  observe  that  remarkable  diminu- 
tiveness  of  hands  and  feet  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  formidable 
giants  of  Patagonia. 

They  were  generally  clothed  in  skins  of  the  guanaco,  or  some 
other  animal,  with  the  ficsh  side  out.  These  appeared  to  be  confined 
to  the  body  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the  same  material,  but  by  what  kind 
of  fastening  I  could  not  ascertain.  Some  of  them,  however,  were 
evidently  clad  in  cloth  of  some  kind  or  other ;  whether  of  their  own 
manufacture  or  not,  it  is  diflicuh  to  conjecture.  The  shape  and  fash- 
ion of  their  cloth  garments,  however,  must  be  peculiar  to  themselves. 
From  the  opportunity  I  had  of  inspecting  them,  I  should  agree  with 
the  description  of  Captain  Wallace, — that  this  apparel  was  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  made  of  the  downy  hair  of  the  guanaco,  through  which 
a  hole  was  cut  out  for  the  head,' with  side  slips  for  the  arms,  and  the 
rest,  sustained  by  the  shoulden,  htmg  down  in  folds  to  the  knees,  or 
was  confined  to  the  hoAy  with  m  nSe.  Many  of  them  had  a  kind 
of  legging  or  buskin,  nude  of  skiD,  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
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-edM  to  the  foot.  Their  horses,  which  di8pla3red  a  great  deal  of  spirit,^ 
were  not  of  the  largest  size,  but  handsomely  form^,  and  in  excellent - 
condition.  The  bridles  were  similar  to  our  halters,  made  of  a  thong' 
^f  skin ;  but  whether  their  bits  and  spurs  were  of  wood,  or  any  oUieIr 
material,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  determine.  Something  like  a' 
saddle  formed  a  seat  for  the  rider,  who  managed  his  animal  with 
much  tact  and  dexterity,  and  rode  with  an  ease  and  grace  not  easily 
acquired  by  art.  ^ 

•  Some  voyagers  have  suggested  that  these  Indians  of  Patagonia  are 
descendants  of  tlie  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who  were  all  a  tall 
people ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  bury  their  dead  on  the  eastern  shores, 
«8  looking  to  the  country  of  tlieir  ancestors.  I  have  found  several  of , 
these  graves  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Patagonia,  covered  with  large 
heaps  of  stones  to  guard  the  bodies  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts. 
But  if  this  circumstance  proves  any  thing,  it  is  the  fact  that  all  un- 
civilized people  have  a  superstitious  veneration  or  reverence  for  the 
cast.  Bougainville  assigns  them  a  different  origin,  and  suggests  that 
they  might  have  sprung  from  the  Tartars,  as  in  their  roaming  propen« 
sities  and  equestrian  habits  they  much  resemble  that  people.  If  reports 
be  true,  they  are  also  like  the  Tartars  in  another  respect — that  of  • 
pillaging  caravans  and  robbing  travellers.  t 

That  their  life  is  pastoral  as  well  as  predatory  I  have  no  doubt ; 
as  they  are  frequently  seen  in  duch  companies  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribeo,  watching  over  their  flocks  or  herds  of  guanacoes  while  they 
are  grazing,  surrounding  them  on  horseback,  and  arresting  such  as 
seem  disposed  to  desert  the  fold.  Those  not  actually  employed  in 
this  particular  service  are  grazing  their  horses,  or  refreshing  them- 
selves. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  when  the  grassy  nutriment  becomes  ex- 
hausted in  one  valley  they  remove  to  another ;  like  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
whose  flocks  having  cxaustcd  the  vales  of  Hebron  and  Shechem,  de- 
parted thence,  and  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  Doth  an."  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  Arabs,  among  whom,  says  the  Hev.  Michael  Rnssel,  a 
pastoral  and  predatory  life  '*  is  accounted  far  more  noble  than  that 
which  leads  to  a  residence  in  towns,  or  even  in  villages.  They  think 
it,  as  Arvieux  remarks,  more  congenial  to  liberty ;  because  the  man 
who  with  his  herds  ranges  the  desert  at  large,  will  be  far  less  likely 
to  submit  to  oppression  than  people  with  houses  and  lands.**  In 
another  place  the  same  excellent  writer  obser^'es  that  the  life  of  a 
migratory  shepherd  or  herdsman  ^  has  a  vcr}'  close  alliance  with  the 
habits  of  a  freebooter ;  and  the  attentive  reader  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Israelites  will  recollect  many  instances  wherein  the  descendants 
of  Isaac  gave  ample  proof  of  their  relationship  to  the  posterity  of 
Ishmael.  Tlie  character  of  Abimelech  the  son  of  Gideon,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  captain  of 
marauders." 

But  whether  the  Patagonians  be  shepherds  or  robbers,  or  both— 
whether  they  be  descended  from  the  ancient  natives  of  the  Canariest 
the  Tartars  of  Northern  Asia,  the  Arabs  of  its  southern  regions,  or 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel — or  are  the  natural  production  of  the  regi<m 
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ibey  iiilubit — one  diing  is  certain,  tliat  about  two  hundred  of  tbese 
copper-coloured  gentleifien  k«pt  tfaree  hungry  Christians  fasting  in  a 
buDch  of  underbrush  for  the  best  part  of  a  Sabbath-day.  As  they 
evinced  no  intention  of  changing  tknr  groundt  we  were  compelled  tt> 
hold  ours^  as  the  least  movement  on  our  part  would  at  once  have  ex- 
posed our  persons  to  view ;  and  that  might  possibly  have  been  attended 
with  a  hazard  which  I  was  not  then  prepared  to  incur.  We  therefore 
thought  proper  to  remain  in  our  place  of  concealment  until  we  could 
leave  it  imder  the  cover  of  darkness.  This  we  finally  efiected,  and 
arrived  safe  on  board  the  scliooner  at  aboiu  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

October  lAlL — Having  enjoyed  the  refreshment  of  food  and  sleep 
after  our  adventure  of  yesterday,  we  prepared  to  leav^  Santa  Cruz ; 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  were  again  imder  way  and  steering  from 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  being  now  within  forty-five  leagues  of  Cape 
Virgin,  the  nortliern  point  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  our  sur- 
vey was  to  terminate,  until  we  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  after  that  to  the  Antarctic  Seas. 

At  about  sixty  miles  soutli  from  Santa  Cruz  is  Point  Yarella,  whence 
tlie  shore  runs  S.  by  E.  to  the  river  Gallegos.  This  part  of  the  coast 
IS  one  conunued  cha'm  of  rocks  and  reefs,  which  stretch  pardy  across 
the  entrance  of  the  river  just  named.  In  steering  along  here  in  the 
night  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  shore  a  good  berth.  The  entrance  of 
the  river  GaUegos  is  in  lat.  54''  41'  S.,  long.  69''  2'  W.  Variation 
per  azimuth  23°  15'  casteriy.  Fronv>  hence  the  coast  tends  to  E.S.EL 
about  fifty  miles,  to  Cape  Virgin,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  straits, 
as  before  mentioned ;  and  so  called  by  Magellan  because  he  discovered 
it  on  the  feast  of  St.  Ursula. 

October  \6lh. — Having  thus  thoroughly  examined  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia from  Cape  Corrientes  to  Cape  Virgin,  keeping  the  boats  con* 
stantly  in-shore,  while  the  schooner  followed  them  at  from  two  to  three 
niiles*  distauct",  we  prepared,  in  conformity  to  my  instructions,  to  visit 
the  Falkland  Islands.  Accordingly,  at  eleven  oVlock  A.  M.  we  took 
our  departure  from  Cape  Virgin,  and  steered  an  easterly  course,  with 
the  wind  W.  by  N.,  and  fair  weather ;  and  on  Friday,  llie  18th,  at 
noon,  we  arrived  in  safety  at  New  Island,  one  of  the  Falkland  group, 
and  cast  anchor  on  its  eastern  side,  in  Shallop  Cove,  in  three  fidioms 
of  water.  Here  we  foimd  the  second  mate  of  the  schooner  Henry* 
of  New- York,  with  two  of  her  crew,  gathering  eggs.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  this  vessel  was  commanded  bv  my  old  friend  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  and  left  New-York  about  die  time  thai  we  did.  Captam 
J.  was  now  on  a  six  weeks*  cruise  ia  teareb  of  the  Aurora  Islandll, 
but  without  success. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Jbe  Falkland  I»Uiid« — Histoids  Description,  and  Natural  Productions — Pan*' 
ffuin,  AlbatroM,  ^c. — ^Deicription  of  a  South  Sea  Rookery — Arrival  at  Port 
Louis — Shooting  Bullocks  and  Geese — Departure  from  Port  Louis — A  Search 
for  the  Aurora  Islands — Perilous  Situation  among  Icebergs — Kergulen's  Land 
— Chriittnuis  Harbour — ^The  Sea-elephant — Antarctic  Seas,  open  and  tem- 
perate in  lat.  64°  50'. 

Th£  Falkland  Islands  form  a  group  or  cluster  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  eighty  leagues  east  from  Cape  Virgin,  on  the  Straits  of 
Magellan ;  extending  north  and  south  from  lat.  50^  98'  to  52^  46'  S., 
and  east  and  west  from  long.  57""  32'  to  6r  29'  W.  They  were  first 
seen  in  1592,  by  Captain  Davis,  who  sailed  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  and  two  years  afterward  by  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
Kins.  They  were  afterward  successively  seen  by  other  navigators, 
such  as  Dampier,  Cowley,  Strong,  dl&c.  The  latter  gave  them  their« 
present  name,  in  honour  of  Viscount  Falkland. 

There  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  these  islands  having  ever  been 
inhabited  previous  to  their  discovery  by  Europeans ;  and  the  nariga- 
tors  who  first  landed  on  their  shores  foimd  the  animals  so  totally  un- 
acquainted  with  man  that  the  birds  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand,  and  even  settled  upon  the  heads  of  the  people. 

The  first  attempt  at  settling  these  islands  was  made  by  the  French, 
afler  losing  Canada,  in  1763,  who  selected  them  as  a  place  of  shelter 
and  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  the  South  Seas.  For  this  pur- 
pose  they  established  a  little  colony  on  the  eastern  island,  at  Berkley 
Sound,  which  they  denominated  the  Bay  of  Acheron.  Two  years 
afterward  tlie  British  took  possession  of  these  islands,  and  settled  a 
colony  in  Port  Egmont.  But  neither  attempt  succeeded.  The  French 
ceded  their  settlement  to  the  Spaniards  in  1767,  and  the  English 
abandoned  theirs,  as  useless,  in  1774.  The  whole  coimtry  is  now 
claimed  by  the  government  of  Buenos  A}Tes,  of  whom  it  might  be 
purchased  on  advantageous  terms. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  something  might  be  made  of  tliis  country. 
The  soil  is  good,  clear  of  rocks,  and  susceptible  of  easy  tillage  and 
high  cultivation.  Luxuriant  meadows,  or  plains,  in  the  iuterior,  afiford 
excellent  grazin?  for  cattle  all  the  year  round.  I  have  killed  wild 
cattle  in  Falkland  Sound  that  produced  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  of 
rough  tallow ;  and  the  extensive  grassy  plains  abound  with  some  of 
the  finest  wild  horses  in  the  world.  Though  destitute  of  trees  thero 
is  no  want  of  fuel,  the  low  grounds  producing  an  abundance  of  excel- 
lent peat  or  turf,  which  bums  weU.  | 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  free  from  the  exuremei 
of  heat  or  cold,  though  subject  to  frequent  rains  and  stormy  winds* 
Tht  soil  is  everj'where  well  watered  by  running  streams,  which  are 
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'nerttr  firosen ;  and  the  ice  on  tlie  lakes  is  sekkmi  sufficiently  strong  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  man.  There  are  numerous  excellent  and 
commodious  harbours,  and  fresh  water,  of  a  good  quality,  in  any 
quantities  desired.  Wood,  however,  caimot  be  obtained  at  any  of 
them,  except  it  be  drift  wood.  Each  of  the  islands  abounds  witli  wild 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  foxes,  rabbits,  geese,  teal,  ducks,  rooks,  nellies, 
albatross,  mollymois,  petrel,  penguins,  and  shags ;  besides  a  variety 
of  land  birds.  Some  fine  sea-elephants,  together  with  fur  and  hair- 
seal,  are  foimd  on  the  shores,  and  a  variety  of  scale-fish  may  be  taken 
from  the  waters. 

There  is  a  tall  grass  grows  here,  and  tussacks,  or  flag-mss,  brush- 
wood, and  shrubs,  some  of  which  bear  berries  of  a  pleasant  acid 
flavour ;  also  celery,  cresses,  sorrel,  and  a  plant  which  some  call  the 
tea-plant,  as  it  makes  an  excellent  beverage  of  a  similar  flavour. 
There  is  another  vegetable  called  sappinette,  or  the  varnish  plant ;  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  green  hillock,  rising  about  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  there  exudes  from  it  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  in  flavour  and  odour  resembles  gum-ammom'ac. 

The  feathered  tribes  are  very  numerous  on  these  lonely  isles  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  South  Seas  and  in  the  Soutli  Pacific 
•Ocean.  Of  penguins  there  are  four  kinds  which  resort  to  the  Falkland 
Islands ;  viz.  tlie  kmg  penguin,  the  macaroni,  the  jackass,  and  the  rook- 
ery. The  first  of  these  is  much  larger  than  a  goose ;  the  other  three 
are  smaller,  differing  in  appearance  in  several  particulars.  They  all  walk 
upright,  as  their  legs  project  from  their  bodies  in  tlie  same  direction 
with  their  tails ;  and  wlien  fifty  or  more  of  them  are  moving  in  file, 
ihey  appear  at  a  distance  like  a  company  of  juvenile  soldiers.  They 
carry  their  heads  high,  with  their  wings  drooping  like  two  anns.  As 
the  feathers  on  the  breast  are  delicately  white,  with  a  line  of  black 
3running  across  the  crop,  they  have  been  aptly  compared,  when  seen 
at  a  liulc  distance,  to  a  company  of  children  with  white  aprons  tied 
round  their  waists  with  black  strings.  This  feathered  animal  may  be 
said  to  combine  the  qualities  of  men,  fishes,  and  fowls :  upright  like 
the  first ;  their  wings  and  feet  acting  tlie  part  of  fins,  like  the  second  ; 
and  furnished  with  bills  and  feathers,  like  the  thinl.  Their  gait  on 
land,  however,  is  very  awkward ;  more  so  than  that  of  a  jack-tar  just 
landed  from  a  long  voyage ;  their  legs  not  being  much  better  adapted 
for  walking  than  their  wings  are  for  flying. 

The  next  most  remarkable  bird  to  be  found  on  these  shores  is  the 
penguin's  intimate  associate  and  most  particular  friend,  the  albatross. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  South  Sea  birds ; 
being  of  the  gull  kind,  and  taking  its  prey  upon  the  wing.  Like  many 
other  oceanic  birds,  the  albatross  never  comes  on  land  except  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  ;  when  the  attachment  that  exists  between  it  and 
the  penguin  is  evinced  in  many'remaricable  instances ;  indeed  it  seems 
as  firm  as  any  that  can  be  formed  by  the  sincerest  friends.  Their 
nests  are  constructed  with  great  uniformity  near  to  each  other ;  that 
of  the  albatross  being  always  in  the  centre  of  a  little  square,  formed 
by  the  nests  of  four  penguins.    But  more  of  this  in  its  proper  place. 

Another  sea-fowl  peculiar  to  these  islands  is  called  the  upland 
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goose,  and  is  about  the  size  of  our  domestic  geese ;  very  palatable 
^hen  cooked,  being  sweet,  tender,  and  juicy.  Their  plumage  is  rich 
and  glossy ;  that  of  the  gander  a  dazzling  white ;  his  bill  being  shoit 
and  black,  and  his  feet  yellow.  The  edges  of  the  feathers  which 
coyer  his  breast  and  neck  are  black.  The  down  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  swan,  and  would  make  beautiful  trimming  for  ladies*  dresses* 
But  the  down  of  the  albatross  is  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  ever  seen ;  though  that  of  the  shag  approaches  the  nearest  to 
it  in  quality.  If  any  method  could  be  invented  to  divest  it  of  that 
disagreeable  fishy  odour  peculiar  to  all  oceanic  bird»,  it  would  be  the 
most  valuable  down  ever  brought  to  this  country ;  and  I  believe  that 
their  feathers  might  b^e  made  equally  as  valuable  as  geese  feathers. 

The  teal  is  likewise  found  here,  and  far  surpassing  in  beauty  those 
of  this  country.  Their  bills  and  feet  are  blue ;  their  wings  of  a  golden 
green ;  and  the  plumage  of  their  bodies  more  brilliant  and  shining  than 
that  of  the  pintado.  The  ducks  are  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
country.  There  is  also  a  goose  here,  called  the  lowland  goose,  which 
somewhat  resembles  our  tame  geese.  The  males  are  of  a  variegated 
hue,  a  kind  of  mixture  of  white  and  dark  gray,  chiefly  white.  The 
females  are  mostly  gray,  and  resemble  the  brant  of  the  United  States* 
They  are  not  quite  so  large  as  our  geese,  and  feed  on  shellfish  and 
rock  kelp,  which  gives  their  flesh  a  very  unpleasant  flavour. 

Oct,  19. — On  ^e  day  after  our  arrival  at  New  Island,  all  hands 
were  set  to  work,  in  the  discharge  of  their  peculiar  and  various  dutiesu 
A  part  of  the  crew  were  engaged  in  refitting  the  schooner,  by  repairing 
her  sails,  rigging,  &c.  Another  part  were  occupied  in  filling  water  ; 
and  the  remainder  were  employed  in  gathering  eggs  from  the  rookeries 
on  the  back  side  of  the  island.  As  the  latter  process  is  not  destitute 
of  interest,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  make  the  reader  better 
acquainted  with  a  South  Sea  rookery,  which  is  certainly  a  great  curiosit]K» 
Indeed  I  know  of  few  peculiarities  in  the  liistory  of  animated  nature 
that  are  better  calculated  to  lead  a  reflecting  mind  to  a  serious  con-> 
templation  of  the  merciful  economy  of  Providence,  in  his  government 
of  the  creatures  to  wliich  he  has  given  existence,  than  the  one  now 
under  consideration. 

I     By  turning  back  to  the  "  Introductory  Sketch,''  page  xxiv.,  the  reader 
will  find  in  a  note  my  definition  of  the  word  rookery^  as  applied  to> 
certain  oceanic  animals.     It  is  a  temporary  encampment  of  such  ani- 
mals, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  their  young ;  and  they  unite  in 
immense  ntunbers,  and  with  great  industry  to  construct  it. 
I     When  a  sufficient  number  of  penguins,  albatross,  iic.  are  assembled 
on  the  shore,  ailer  a  deliberate  consultation  on  the  subject,  they  pro-- 
ceed  to  the  execution  of  the  grand  purpose  for  which  they  left  their 
favourite  element.     In  the  first  place,  they  carefully  select  a  level  piece 
of  ground,  of  suitable  extent,  often  comprising  four  or  Gye  acres,  and 
as  near  the  water  as  nracttcable ;  always  preferring  that  which  is  the 
least  encumbered  with  stones,  and  other  hard  snbsunces,  with  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  their  eggs  come  in  contact.    As  soon 
as  they  are  satisfied  on  tliis  point,  they  proceed  to  lay  out  the  plan  of 
iheir  projected  encampment ;  which  task  they  commence  by  trtcinf  a 
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well  defined  parallelogTamt  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  accommodate 
the  whole  fraternity,  say  from  ooe  to  five  acres.  One  side  of  this 
square  runs  parallel  with  the  water's  edge ;  and  is  always  left  open 
for  egress  and  regress ;  the  other  three  sides  are  difierenUy  arranged. 

These  industrious  feathered  labourers  next  proceed  to  clear  all  the 
ground  within  the  square  from  obstructions  of  every  kind;  picking 
up  the  stones  in  their  bills,  and  carefully  depositing  them  outside  of 
the  lines  before  mentioned,  until  they  sometimes,  by  this  means,  create 
quite  a  little  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  rooker}'.  Witliin  this  range 
of  stones  and  rubbish  they  form  a  pathway,  six  or  eight  feet  in  widdi, 
and  as  smooth  as  any  of  the  paved  or  gravelled  walks  in  the  New- 
York  Park,  or  on  the  Batter\~.  'Diis  path  is  for  a  general  promenade 
by  day,  and  for  the  sentinels  to  patrol  at  night. 

Having  thus  finislied  their  little  works  of  defence  oil  the  three  land- 
aides,  they  next  lay  out  the  whole  area  in  Ihtlc  squares  of  equal  sizes, 
formed  by  narrow  paths  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
which  are  also  made  very  smooth.  At  each  intersection  of  these 
paths  an  albatross  constructs  her  nest,  while  in  tlie  centre  of  each  little 
aquare  is  a  penguin*s  nest ;  so  that  each  albatross  is  surrounded  by 
four  penguins ;  uid  each  penguin  has  an  albatross  for  its  neighbour,  in  four 
directions.  In  tliis  regular  manner  is  the  whole  area  occupied  by  these 
feathered  sojourners,  of  different  species ;  leaving,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, accommodations  for  some  other  kinds  of  oceanic  birds,  such  as 
the  shag,  or  green  cormorant,  and  another  which  the  seamen  call  Nelly. 

Although  the  penguin  and  the  albatross  are  on  such  intimate  terms* 
and  appear  to  be  so  affectionately  and  sincerely  attached  to  each  other, 
they  not  only  form  their  nests  in  a  very  diflerent  manner,  but  the  pen- 
guin will  even  rob  her  friend's  nest  whenever  she  has  an  opportunity- 
The  penguin's  nest  is  merely  a  shght  excavation  in  the  eartli,  just  deep 
enough  to  prevent  her  single  egg  rolling  from  its  primitive  position ; 
while  the  albatross  throws  up  a  little  mound  of  eardi,  grass,  and  shells, 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  about  the  size  of  a  water-bucket,  on  the 
summit  of  which  she  forms  her  nest,  and  thus  looks  down  upon  her 
nearest  neighbours  and  best  friends. 

None  of  the  nests  in  these  rookeries  arc  ever  left  unoccupied  for  a 
single  moment,  until  tlie  eggs  are  hatched  and  tlie  young  ones  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  male  goes  to  sea  in  search 
of  f(Md  imtil  his  hunger  is  appeased;  he  tlicn  promptly  retiurns  and 
affectionately  takes  the  place  of  his  mate,  while  she  resorts  to  the 
same  element  for  the  like  purpose.  In  the  interchange  of  these  kind 
offices,  they  so  contrive  it  as  not  to  leave  tlic  eggs  uncovered  at  all ; 
.the  present  incumbent  (say  the  female)  making  room  for  the  partner 
of  her  cares  and  pleasures  on  his  return  from  the  sea,  while  he  nestles 
in  by  her  side  umil  the  eggs  are  completely  covered  by  his  feathers. 
By  this  precaution  they  prevent  then*  eggs  being  stolen  by  the  other 
birds,  wluch  would  be  the  case  were  they  left  exposed ;  for  the  females 
are  so  ambitious  of  producing  a  large  family  at  once,  that  thmr  rob  each 
other  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  Similar  depredations  are 
also  committad  by  a  bird  eailed  the  rook,  which  is  equally  mischievous 
a«  the  moHk«y«    The  royal  pengain  b  generally  foremoit  in  felonies 
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of  this  description,  and  never  neglects  an  opportunity  of  robbing  a 
neighbour.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  when  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  terminated,  the  young  brood  will  consist  of  three  or  four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  birds  in  one  uest.  This  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  parent  bird  is  not  more  honest  than  her  neighbours. 

To  stand  at  a  little  distance  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  birda 
in  these  rookeries,  is  not  only  amusing,  but  edifying,  and  even  affect- 
ing. The  spectacle  is  truly  worthy  the  contemplation  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  You  will  see  them  marching  round  the  encampment  in  the 
outside  path,  or  public  promenade,  in  pairs,  or  in  squads  of  four,  six, 
or  eight,  forcibly  reminding  you  of  officers  and  subalterns  on  a  parade 
day.  At  the  same  time,  the  camp,  or  rookery,  is  in  continual  motion; 
some  penguins  passing  through  the  different  paths,  or  alleys,  on  their 
return  from  an  aquatic  excursion,  eager  to  caress  their  mates  after  a 
temporary  absence ;  while  the  latter  are  passing  out,  in  their  turn,  in 
quest  of  refreshment  and  recreation.  At  the  same  time,  the  air  is 
almost  darkened  by  an  immense  number  of  tlie  albatross  hovering  over 
the  rookery  like  a  dense  cloud,  some  continually  lighting  and  meeting 
their  companions,  wliile  others  are  constantly  rising  and  shaping  their 
course  for  the  sea. 

To  see  these  creatures  of  the  ocean  so  faithfully  discliarge  th<^ 
various  duties  assigned  tliem  by  the  great  Creator ;  to  witness  their 
affectionate  meetings  after  a  short  absence  on  their  natural  element ; 
to  observe  their  numerous  little  acts  of  tenderness  and  courtesy  to  each 
other ; — all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  is  tnUy 
interesting  and  affecting  to  the  contemplative  and  s}inpathetic  spectator. 
I  have  observed  tlicm  for  hours  togetlicr,  :uul  could  not  help  tliinkiiig 
that  if  there  was  only  as  much  order,  harmony,  and  genuine  affection 
between  wedded  pairs  of  the  human  race,  as  there  is  among  these 
t'eathercd  people,  the  connubial  state  would  then  indeed  be  ^^  all  that 
we  dream  of  heaven."  A  moral  philosopher  could  not,  perhaps,  be 
more  usefully  employed,  for  a  few  days,  than  in  contemplating  the 
movements  and  operations  of  a  South  Sea  rooker}*,  and  marking  the 
almost  incredible  order  and  regularity  with  which  every  thing  is  per- 
formed. Such  a  spectator  could  not  fail  to  confess,  iliat  so  wonderful 
nn  instinct  must  be  **  tlie  Divinity  which  stirs  within"  them. 

October  23  J. — The  schooner  IIenr\',  ( 'apt am  Johnson,  who  had  been 
vainly  cruising  for  six  weeks  in  search  of  the  Aurora  Islands,*  returned 
to  New  Island  on  Wednesday,  the  23d.  During  his  absence,  Mr. 
Cveorge  Noble,  second  mate  of  the  Henr}*,  and  the  two  men  left  with 
him  at  New  Island,  had  succeeded  in  gathermg  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
eggs  to  supply  their  schooner,  and  our  men  had  not  been  inactive  in 
the  same  employment.  These  eggs,  when  packed  in  salt,  will  keep 
good  a  long  while,  and  are  quite  a  luxury  to  those  who  liave  been  con^ 
fmed  to  salt  provisions  for  any  length  of  time.  ' 

New  bUmd,  oa  the  east  side  of  which  both  vessels  were  now  ovier- 
hauled  and  refitted,  is,  with  the  exiceptioii  of  the  Jaaooa,  the  moat 
westeriy  of  the  Falldand  group,  lying  ia  kng.  61^  W  W.,  while  tht 
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most^eaftterly  point  of  them,  called  Cape  St.  Philip^  is  in  long.  57^  32'. 
The  whole  group  lies  easterly  from  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the 
distance  of  about  tliree  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  consisting  of  two 
large  islands  of  ver}' irregular  shape,  and  more  than  seventy  leagues  in 
circumference,  witli  a  number  of  small  ones  scattered  around  them. 

These  two  large  islands  are  separated  by  a  channel  called  Falkland 
Sound,  running  between  them  in  a  south-west  and  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, about  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  from  one  to  three  in  breadtli. 
This  channel  or  sound  has  many  little  islands  in  it,  on  its  south-east 
side,  and  several  others  near  the  opposite  shore.  Of  the  two  prin- 
cipal islands,  or  maloons,  the  most  western  (or  ratlier  north-western) 
k  called  the  Eyglish  Maloou,  and  comprises  many  excellent  ports  on 
every  side  of  it ;  particularly  one,  on  the  north-west,  called  Port  Eg- 
mont,  where  the  English  established  a  colony  in  1764,  which  they 
abandoned  in  1774.  This  harbour  is  well  shehcrcd  by  several  small 
islands  which  lie  in  front  of  it. 

The  other  large  island  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Falkland  Sound 
is  called  the  Spanish  Maloon,  or  Soledad,  or  the  Eastern  Falkland. 
It  is  twenty-four  leagues  in  length  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  but  quite 
narrow  in  several  places,  one  of  which  is  reduced  to  an  isthmus.  On 
tlie  north-cast  side  of  the  Spanish  Maloon  is  Berkley  Sound,  or  the 
Puerto  de  la  Soledad  of  the  Spaniards,  where  M.  Bougainville  estab- 
lished his  French  settlement  in  1764,  which  was  afterward  ceded  to 
the  Sjianiards.  It  is  also  called  Port  Louis  Bay.  Tliis  harbour  is 
BIX  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  extends  in  to  the  westward  about 
four  and  a  half  leagues.  Some  rock)^  flats  lie  oft*  the  bay,  but  they 
are  not  dangerous.  When  advanced  half-way  within  the  sound,  you 
will  perceive  some  small  islands,  called  Sea-lion's  Islands,  which  you 
may  pass  on  either  side  without  danger  or  difficulty,  keeping  two 
cables'  length  from  the  shore.  From  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  the 
anchorage,  the  depth  of  water  lessens  gradually  from  forty  to  four 
fathoms ;  lierc  you  may  choose  your  own  anchorage,  only  keep  clear 
of  the  kelp  or  rock-weed. 

To  tlie  eastward  and  soulhwaitl  ol*  Soledad  arc  many  dangers. 
Vessels,  therefore,  that  are  passing  along  this  coast  shoiUd  always 
give  the  island  a  good  berth  in  the  night ;  but  in  daylight  they  may 
follow  the  course  of  the  shore  by  keeping  just  outside  the  kelp,  which 
will  serve  tliem  instead  of  a  branch  pilot,  as  there  are  no  hidden  dan- 
{icrs  among  these  islands  where  there  is  no  kelp  to  be  •seen.  There 
ib  an  island  lying  off  to  the  south,  about  seven  leagues  from  Soledad, 
called  Beauchesne  Island,  in  laU  52°  42'  S.,  long.  58°  44'  15"  W. 
This  island  is  barren,  and  has  deep  water  all  around  it.  On  hs  shores 
are  found  fur-seal,  and  many  Ifinds  of  oceanic  birds  in  the  moulting 
season.  It  was  so  named  by  Mons.  Beauchesne  Gouin,  a  French  navi- 
gator, in  1609. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  Falkland  Islands  are  several  small  islands 
called  the  Jasons,  wliich  are  frequently  the  first  land  made  in  coming 
from  the  northward.  There  are  many  passages  between  them,  but  so 
lined  with  rocks  and  dangers  as  to  be  unsafe  for  strangers.  Tho 
north-west  Jason  is  in  lat.  61°  8.,  long.  61°  85'  W. 
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ui  sailing  for  the  west  pan  of  the  Falklands,  a  vessel  should  ea* 
deayoor  to  make  lat.  5P  36'  S.,  and  long.  61^  60'  W. ;  then,  by  steering 
due  east,  she  will  make  New  Island  right  ahead.  To  enter  the  harbour 
on  the  eastern  side,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  round  two  small  islands 
lying  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  New  Island ;  then  haul 
up  to  the  southward,  and  pass  within  half  a  mile  of  its  north-east  ex* 
tremity,  after  which  you  will  leave  a  small  bay  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  and  then  open  ship  harbour,  within  whicli  you  may  anchor  ia 
from  six  to  three  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  ground.  Ships,  however^ 
may  lie  in  perfect  safety  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  witli  Peat  Island 
bearing  W.S.W.,  distant  three-fourtlis  of  a  mile,  clay  bottom.  Cape 
Percival  is  on  the  south  of  New  Island,  and  there  is  a  passage  betweea 
them. 

In  entering  Falkland  Sound  from  tlie  south-west,  there  are  three 
islands  on  the  starboard  side,  one  of  which,  called  Eagle  Island,  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  drama  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  navigation 
for  ingratitude,  treachery,  and  perfidy.  1  allude  to  the  treatment  re* 
ceived  by  Captain  Charles  H.  Barnard,  of  New- York,  from  the  officers 
and  crew  of  an  English  ship,  whom  he  had  previously  rescued  from 
all  the  horrors'  of  shipwreck  on  a  desolate  island.  In  return  for  his 
kind  offices,  they  treacherously  seized  his  vessel  and  made  their 
escape,  leaving  him  and  a  part  of  his  crew  to  endure  all  the  privations 
and  sufferings  from  which  he  had  nobly  preserved  tliem !  Captaia 
Barnard's  narrative  of  this  horrible  transaction  is  before  the  public,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reader.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
was  compelled  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  in  as  high  a  south  latitude  as  Kamschatka  is  in  the  north.  < 
t  This  tmnatiffal  act  of  perfidy  was  perpetrated  in  the  year  1813, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  April,  while  Captain  Barnard  was  engaged 
in  a  sealing  voyage  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  a  brig  from  New-York* 
called  the  Nanina.  On  the  9th  of  February  previous,  the  British  ship 
Isabella,  on  her  passage  from  Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  ta 
London,  had  been  wrecked  on  Eagle  Island,  a  place  where  navigators 
seldom  touch.  From  that  time  until  they  were  relieved  by  the  noble 
exertions  of  Captain  Barnard,  the  officers,  passengers,  and  crew  of 
the  Isabella  remained  on  this  uninhabited  and  inhospitable  island,  with, 
no  prospect  before  them  but  an  uncertain  period  of  precarious  subsist- 
ence, to  terminate  in  a  fearful  death  from  cold  or  famine,  or  both 
combined.  There  were  several  females  among  them  to  share  the 
same  fate. 

Captain  B.  had  laid  his  brig  up  in  Barnard's  Harbour,  and  was  in 
search  of  seal  at  Fox  Bay,  opposite  Eagle  Island,  in  a  small  shallop 
built  for  that  purpose,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  rising 
smoke  on  the  other  side  the  strait.  Suspecting  the  real  cause  of  this 
unusual  appearance,  and  prompted  by  his  characteristic  benevolence 
«f  heart,  he  immediatdv  crossed  Falkland  Sound  in  his  shallop  for  the 

Birpose  of  relieving  the  svfferersy  whoever  xYmy  might  prove  to  be. 
is  errand  of  mercy  was  soccessiiil ;  and  thoogh  they  proved  to  be 
subjects  of  England,  with  whom  oar  country  was  then  at  war,  the 
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benevolent  purpose  of  Capuin  Barnard  remained  imdianged.    But 
here  I  must  stop,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  narrative. 

October  26th. — Having,  in  doe  time,  finished  overliauling  our  sails 
and  rigging,  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  taken  on 
board  twculy-eight  barrels  of  albatross'  eggs  packed  in  salt,  we  pro- 
)K>sed  leaving  our  present  anchorage.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the 
26th,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and  steered  for  Port 
Louis,  in  Berkley  Sound,  lat.  51°  31'  S.,  long.  58°  2'  W.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  some  fresh  provisions  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  such 
as  wild  cattle,  geese,  Ac.  We  passed  through  the  Very  Gut  and  West* 
point  Harbour,  then  along  Tamer  Pass,  doubled  Cape  Dolphin,  and 
passed  St.  Sal^'ador  Bay  to  Cape  de  Barra,  which  forms  tlie  nortliem 
side  of  Berkley  Sound. 

October  29th. — ^We  arrived  at  Port  Louis  Harbour,  or  bay,  on  Tues- 
day, the  29th,  and  at  two  oVlock,  P.  M .,  came  to  anchor  in  three  fathoms 
of  water,  near  the  ruins  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  here  tlie  French  planted 
their  little  colony  in  1704,  as  already  mentioned.  They  called  this 
sound  the  Bay  of  Acheron,  but  whetlier  with  any  reference  to  the  son 
of  Ceres,  I  have  never  been  informed.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however* 
as  somewhat  coincident,  that  there  is  a  little  strait  at  the  nortli  side  of 
the  English  Maloon,  which  wc  passed  through,  called  Hell's  Backdoor. 
This  French  colony,  I  believe,  never  amomited  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  lifty  souls,  and  the  remains  of  about  thirty  of  their  houses  are 
still  standing. 

At  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  sent  the  crew  ashore  in  search  of  wild  cattlcy 
poultT}',  &c.  At  nine,  they  returned  with  two  fme  bullocks,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  geese.  On  the  following  day,  at  three,  A. 
M..,  the  boats  were  again  manned  and  despatched  on  the  same  errand. 
They  returned  at  ten,  P.M.,  with  throe  fat  bullocks,  and  three  hundred 

and  seventeen  geese. 

October  3).v/. — 'i'ho  next  iUy,  Thursday,  being  stormy,  it  was 
not  thought  advi.sable  to  send  tlic  crew  on  shore,  but  to  keep  them 
rmploycd  in  dressing  the  game  they  had  already  taken.  On  Fri- 
day morning,  however,  the  storm  having  subsided,  they  started  on  an- 
other excursion,  at  three  o'clock,  but  did  not  return  until  the  following 
day,  at  live,  P.  M.,  when  they  brought  with  them  three  more  bullocks, 
anil  two  hundi-ed  and  thirty-seven  geese. 

November  2r/.— Being  now  supplied  whh  provisions  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  a  voyage  of  discovery,  except  fuel,  of  which  we  were 
.somewhat  delicicnt,  preparations  were  made  for  a  cruise  in  search  of 
the  Aurora  Islands.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the  2d  of  November, 
at  six,  P.  M.,  we  got  underway,  and  left  Port  Louis  Bay,  shaping  our 
course  towards  tlic  south  and  east,  with  the  wind  from  the  soutli-west 
and  fair  weatlier.  The  Henry  was  to  sail  the  same  evening,  in  search 
of  new  lands  to  the  west. 

We  continued  on  our  course,  between  the  south  and  east,  witli  fresh 
winds  from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W.,  attended  with  snow  and  hail-squalls,  and 
a  long  regular  sea^swell  mnning  from  S.W.  l^  W.  On  the  6th  we 
crossed  the  spot  which  the  Aurora  Islamls  were  supposed  to  occupy, 
without  meeting  any  indications  of  land.     After  running  to  the  east,  in 
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the  parallel  of  52°  45'  S.,  as  far  as  43''  50'  W./we  stood  to  the  north, 
to  latitude  52*^  30\  when  we  took  the  wind  from  soutli-east,  and  made 
a  west  course,  keeping  in  the  last  parallel,  by  double  altitudes,  every 
opportunity,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
moon  and  different  planets.  We  continued  making  a  west  course  until 
we  were  in  long.  50°  22'  W.,  when  we  steered  to  the  south  until  we 
were  in  latitude  53°  10',  and  ran  down  in  that  parallel  to  tlie  long,  of 
40°  0'  W.,  keeping  one  man  at  the  masthead  day  and  night.  All  our 
labours,  however,  were  unsuccessful.  Tiiese  tantalizing  Aiut)ras  still 
eluded  our  search,  and  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  therefore  re- 
luctantly made  up  our  minds  tliat  no  such  land  existed  in  the  location 
assigned  to  it. 

It  being  more  than  probable  that  some  of  my  readers  have  never 
heard  of  these  celebrated  islands,  as  it  is  quite  problematical  whether 
any  one  has  ever  seen  them,  this  may  be  a  proper  place  to  give  some 
account  of  the  circumstances  whicJi  have  led  so  many  navigators  to 
waste  days  and  weeks  in  search  of  them.  'J'he  commander  of  a  ship 
called  the  Aurora  is  said  to  have  siven  to  these 


airy  nothings 

A  loral  habitmtion  and  a  name. 

This  was  in  the  year  1762.  In  the  publications  of  the  Spanish  '*  Koyal 
Hydrographical  Society  of  Madrid,''  for  1809,  it  is  said  that  these 
inlands  were  seen  again  in  1790,  ^^by  tlie  ship  Princess,  belonging  to 
the  Koyal  Philippine  Company,  Captain  Manuel  dc  Oyar\ido;  who 
showed  us  hia  journal  in  Lima,''  say  tlie  publishers,  "  and  gave  us 
some  information  with  regard  to  their  situation.  Li  1794  tlie  cor\'etlc 
Atrevida  went  purposely  to  situate  them ;  haviug  practised  in  tlieir 
immediate  vicinity,  Irom  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Januar\%  all  the  ueccssar}'  observations,  and  measured  by  cluronome- 
rer.>  the  difleren<ro  of  longitude  between  these  islands  and  the  port  of 
Soledad,  in  the  Malninas  (or  Falkhmd  Isles).  The  islands  are  tluree  ; 
they  arc  very  nearly  in  the  same  meridian ;  the  crnire  one  is  rather 
low,  and  the  other  two  may  be  seen  at  nine  leagues'  distance.'' 

According  to  the  observations  and  calculations  said  to  have  been 
made  on  board  this  corvette  Atrevida,  the  most  southern  of  these  islands 
IS  in  latitude  63"  15'  22'  S.,  lonjr.  47°  57'  15  "  W. ;  the  most  northern 
in  latitude  52°  37'  24 '  S.,  long.  47^  43'  15"  W. ;  and  the  centre  one 
m  latitude  53°  2'  40"  S.,  long.  47°  55'  15"  W.  These  islands  were 
also  seen  in  1769,  by  the  ship  San  Miguel ;  in  1774,  by  tlie  ship  Au- 
rora; in  1779,  by  the  Pearl ;  and  in  1790,  by  the  Dolores.  All  agree 
that  their  mean  latitude  is  about  53°  S. 

In  consequence  of  the  credibility  of  such  documents,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Spanish  government,  my  worthy  friend  Captain  James 
Weddelt  of  ibe  Englbh  navy^  made  a  strict  search  for  these  islands  in 
1820,  sailing  for  that  purpose  from  Sl  John's,  in  Staten  Land,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January.  In  concluding  the  account  of  his  cruise, 
he  says,  '*  Having  thus  diligently  search^  through  the  supposed 
situation  of  the  Auroras,  I  concluded  that  the  discoverers  must  haY« 
been  nisled  by  appearanees ;  I  therefore  considered  any  further  cruise 
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to  be  an  improvident  waste  of  time.**  Captain  Johnson  and  myself 
having  each  made  a  similar  search  with  equal  fidelity  and  with  no 
better  success,  were  botli  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  The 
reputed  discoverers  must  have  mistaken  three  floating  icebergs  witli  earth 
attached  to  their  sides,  and  covered  with  snow  on  their  tops,  for  so 
many  islands. 

November  18M. — ^Having  tlras  ni'asted  more  than  fiAeen  days  in  at- 
tempting to  discover  this  terra  incognita^  and  being  now  fully  convinced 
that  any  further  search  would  be  equally  fruitless,  we  abandoned  the 
pursuit';  and  on  Monday,  the  eighteenth  of  November,  steered  for  the 
island  of  South  Georgia,  where  we  safely  arrived  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th,  and  c^nie  to  anchor  in  Wasp^s  Harbour,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  at  one  oVlock,  P.  M.  At  two,  P.  M.,  1  sent  the  boats  in  search 
of  seal :  but  after  an  absence  of  three  days  they  returned  unsuccess* 
ful,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth,  at  ten,  A.  M.,  having  circumnavigated 
the  whole  island  without  discovering  a  single  seal.     ^ 

South  Georgia  is  an  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  bearing  E.  by 
8.  from  the  Falklands,  distant  about  260  leagues.  Nearly  half-way 
between  the  two,  in  a  direct  line,  is  Uic  supposed  situation  of  the  Au- 
roras.  The  island  of  South  Georgia  was  first  discovered  by  La  Roche, 
in  1675 ;  but  not  explored  until  one  hundred  years  afterward,  when  it 
was  attentively  examined  by  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  who 
named  it  in  honour  of  the  King  of  England.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  extending  S.E.  by  E.,  and  N.W.  by  W. ;  thirty-one  leagues  in 
length,  while  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  ten  leagues;  its  whole 
circumference  beuig  about  seventy  leagues.  Wasp's  Harbour,  where 
we  now  lay  at  anchor,  is  in  lat.  64°  58'  S.,  long.  38°  25'  W.  The 
sides  of  this  island  are  deeply  indented  by  bays,  some  of  them  so  deep 
on  opposite  sides  as  almost  to  meet  in  the  centre.  The  mountains  are 
lofty,  and  the  tops  perpetually  covered  with  snow ;  but  in  the  valleys 
there  groM's  a  strong-biaded  grass  in  great  plcnt}'. 

Novefiiber  2ith, — The  sole  object  of  our  visit  to  this  cheerless  port 
being  frustrated  by  the  absence  of  seal,  we  weighed  anchor  on  Sunday, 
the  24  th,  and  proceeded  to  sea,  steering  an  eastern  course  for  Bouvette's 
Island,  so  called  from  being  first  seen  by  that  navigator  in  October, 
1808.  It  lies  nearly  due  east  from  South  Georgia,  being  in  lat.  54° 
15'  S.,  long.  6^  ir  E. ;  about  four  hundred  leagues  S.S.W.  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Toulon,  in  France. 
We  continued  our  course,  with  variable  winds  and  occasional  heavy 
weatlier,  attended  witli  much  snow  and  hail,imtil  Friday,  sixth  of  De- 
cember, when  we  saw  the  island  for  which  we  were  bound,  bearing 
E.S.E.,  distant  one  league.  This  was  at  two,  P.  M.,  and  at  three 
o*clock  the  next  morning  T  sent  the  second  mate  with  a  well-manned 
boat  to  search  for  seal  on  the  shores  of  the  island,  with  orders,  if  he 
found  any,  to  see  if  they  were  tame,  and  to  return  immediately  with 
information. 

December  6th. — ^At  seven  o'clock,  A .  M.,  the  boat  retmned  with  eighty 
fur-teal  skins  of  a  superior  quality ;  ind  the  officer  mformed  me  that 
the  seal  were  perfectly  ume ;  so  mueh  so,  that  they  would  come  up  and 
play  among  the  men  who  were  sl&kmiag  their  companions.    At  eight 
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oVlock,  A.  M.,  the  boats  were  manned  and  sent  on  shore  to  finish  taking 
the  jackets  of  those  seal  which  had  been  leA  dead  on  the  beach  by  the 
first  part}'.  i 

Relying  on  the  correctness  of  my  ofTicer's  report,  I  naturally  con- 
claded  that  there  were  seal  in  sufficient  numbers  on  this  island,  not 
only  to  complete  the  cargo  of  our  present  voyage,  but  also  to  furnish 
cargoes  for  many  others ;  the  island  being  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
in  circumference.     The  island  of  Masafuero,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of 
i^ut  tlie  same  dimensions,  has  been  known  to  produce  upwards  of . 
three  millions.     Here  also,  at  Bouvette's  Island,  on  the  western  shore, 
was  fine  anchorage  inside  of  the  immense  number  of  ice-islands  which 
lay  in  that  quarter,  from  one  to  three  miles  off-shore,  all  of  them 
aground  in  from  ten  to  one  hundred  fathoms  of  water.     Some  of  these 
ice-islands  were  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  lay  so  close  to  each 
other  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  got  the  vessel  between  them  to  the 
anchorage  alluded  to.    We  finally  succeeded,  however,  and  anchored 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  in  seventeen  fathoms  of  water, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.     In  this  situation  we  lay  entirely 
sheltered,  by  the  ice-islands  on  one  side  and  Bouvette's  on  the  other, 
from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  the  wind  might  blow. 
I     At  nine,  P.  M.,  the  boats  returned  Mrith  one  himdred  and  twelve  clap- 
match  and  wig-skins  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  at  three,  A.  Al, 
I  again  sent  the  boats  on  shore  to  examine  the  island,  and  discover 
some  new  seal-rookeries.     But  to  our  extreme  disappointment  and 
mortification,  afler  sailing  completely  round  the  island,  not  another 
spot  could  be  found  on  which  a  seal  could  land ;  the  shores  being 
either  perpendicular  or  covered  by  projecting  cliffs. 
•     This  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin ;  even  the  rocks  having 
been  melted  by  former  eruptions  into  a  complete  mass  of  lava,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  blue  and  green  glass.     There  are  some 
small  spots  of  vegetation  on  the  hill-sides ;  but  the  mountain,  which 
rises  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with 
pumice-stone— that  spongy,  hght,  crumbling  substance,  which  is  gene- 
rally cast  out  from  the  volcanic  entrails  of  burning  mountains.     Who 
can  declare  how  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  the  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished which  once  raged  in  the  bosom  of  this  mountain ! — ^He 
alone  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.     The  shores  of  this  island 
abound  with  fish,  and  innumerable  oceanic  Inrds  frequent  the  rocks 
and  icebergs  in  their  breeding  season.    I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some 
other  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Uus ;  and  I  think  the  most  likely  place  to 
seek  for  it  would  be  to  the  south. 

)  Deeemher  Slh. — At  seven  o*clock,  P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  the  eighth,  we 
got  under  way,  and  lefl  this  inhospitable  island;  steering  to  the  south 
and  east,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  south-west,  and  fair  weather, 
which  cominttcd  until  Thursday,  the  twelfth,  when  the  wind  com- 
menced blowing  a  strong  breeaEe  (rom  the  north-east,  attended  with  a 
thick  snow-stonn. 

December  13M.— On  Friday,  the  13th,  being  in  latitude  00''  IV  &, 
long*  10^  22'  E.,  tlie  wind  moderated,  and  the  wnAtr  became  dear; 
at  which  time  we  found  omrselves  in  the  midsl  of  a  raat  field  of  drift- 
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ing  ice,  from  which  arose,  in  almost  every  directioii«  elevated  islands, 
or  rather  floating  mountains,  of  the  same  glittering  material.  Our 
situation  now  was  extremely  perilous,  while  tlie  prospect  around  us 
was  at  once  appalling,  sublime,  and  beautiful.  All  that  we  have  ever 
read  of  fairy  palaces,  and  castles  with  towers  of  cr>'stal,  surmounted 
by  turrets  and  minarets  of  the  whitest  silver,  may  furnish  some  idea 
of  the  scene  of  treacherous  brilliancy  whicli  now  surrounded  us.  The 
luorning  sun  shonc^upon  them  obliquely,  and  tlicir  irregular  sides  re- 
ilected  its  rays  in  a'  variety  of  gay  colours ;  but  we  were  not  so  much 
dazzled  by  their  beauty  as  alarmed  at  their  proximity,  as  large  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  were  frequently  fallmg  from  their  summits  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  on  the  field-ice  below,  of  magnitude  and  weight  suffi- 
cient to  smk  a  ship  of  the  largest  size,  should  such  a  one  unfortunately 
be  found  in  the  line  of  its  descent.  Happily  for  us,  it  was  nearly 
calm. 

December  14//i. — The  morning  sun  of  Saturday  rose  upon  the  same 
scene  of  danger  and  sublimity  which  surrounded  us  the  day  before ; 
and  whi«.*h  his  first  beam  lighted  up  into  its  former  beauty  and  splen- 
ilour.  This  soon  received  an  additional  charm  from  the  presence  of  a 
vast  number  of  sea  birds ;  among  which  we  recognised  the  albatross, 
^'elly,  sea-hen.  Port  Egmont  hen,  white  pigeon,  blue  petrel,  ice-birds, 
and  penguins;  Perceiving  the  water  to  be  much  discoloured  in  tlie 
openings  between  the  ice,  we  tried  for  soundings  ;  but  found  no  bottom 
ivith  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  of  line.  A  great  number  of 
right  whales,  fin-backs,  and  porpoises  showed  themselves  in  the  clear 
water  beyond  the  margin  of  the  crj'slal  field  in  which  we  were  detained, 
and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  we  envied  them  their  situation  aiKl  liberty. 
The  weather  was  still  mild  and  pleasant ;  but  wc  knew  not  at  what 
}nomcnt  it  might  change  hs  aspect.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
**  a  combination  of  thick  weather,  a  strong  gale  of  wuid,  and  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  crowded  with  detached  pieces  of  ice,  each  of  which  is 
enveloped  in  a  thick  spray  raised  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  presents 
one  of  tlie  most  terrific  navigations  that  can  be  conceived.''  Had  a 
^'ale  of  wind  arisen  in  our  situation,  our  navigation  would  have  been 
>till  more  terrific,  owing  to  the  ice-islands  around  us. 

Dfccmhcr  I5th. — On  tlie  following  morning,  wliich  was  Sunday,  our 
prospect  of  liberation  was  somewhat  brightened,  as  the  vast  sheets  of 
ice  which  for  two  days  had  evin(;ed  such  a  tendency  to  adhere  togetlier 
us  to  keep  our  vessel  wedged  m  between  them,  began  to  separate  a 
little.**  Taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  circumstance  we  made 
every  exertion  to  free  ourselves  from  a  situation  that  was  far  from  be- 
ing enviable.  These  exertions  wero  at  length  crowned  with  success  ; 
so  that  at  four,  P*  M.,  we  foimd  ourselves  once  more  in  clear  water* 
when  we  could  gaze  hack  upon  the  scene  of  danger,  and  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  providential  escape.    The  yessel  had  suflcred  but 
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little  injmy,  except  in  her  copper,  which  was  much  damaged  by  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  ice,  as  we  crowded  her  through  it. 

As  the  season  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  our  pro- 
ceeding farther  south  at  present,  and  it  being  necessary  to  repair  our 
sails  and  rigging  before  we  commenced  our  antarctic  cruise,  I  concluded 
to  steer  for  Kergulen's  Land,  otherwise  called  the  island  of  Desola- 
tion — not  a  very  enticing  cognomen,  but  quae  convenient  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  It  is  an  island  of  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  lying  la 
lautude  48°  41'  S.,  long.  69°  4'  E. 

•  As  this  narrative  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  are  not  practi- 
cal  navigators,  nor  even  proficients  in  the  science  of  geography,  I  think 
it  expedient  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  than  any  of  my  predecessors  have 
been,  in  pointing  out  tlie  situation  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
frequented  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  For  this  purpose  I  will  take  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America  as  a  starting  point ;  for  every  one 
who  has  ever  looked  at  a  map  of  the  world  knows  that  this  continent 
extends  farther  to  the  south  than  any  part  of  Asia  or  Africa.  Let  us 
take  oar  departure,  then,  from  Cape  Virgin,  which  forms  the  northern 
point  of  Magellan's  Strait,  in  latitude  52°  20'  S.,  about  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Cape  Horn,  and  sail  in  an  easterly  direction  until  we 
count  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  longitude.  In  domg  this,  we 
need  not  deviate  many  points  from  the  course  proposed,  in  order  to 
pass  near  the  following  islands,  viz.  the  Falldands,  which  we  will 
leave  on  our  lefl,  in  lathude  52°  23'  S.,  long.  68°  59'  W.  South 
Georgia  we  will  leave  on  our  right,  in  lat.  54°  58'  S.,  long.  38°  25'  W. 
We  shall  also  leave  Sandwich  Land  far  to  the  right,  in  lat.  58°  3(K  S.« 
long.  27°  80'  W.  We  shall  then  cross  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and 
pass  Bouvette*s  Island,  lymg  in  lat.  54°  15'  S^  long.  6°  1 1'  £.  Marion's 
Island,  with  its  neighbour  Prince  Edward's,  will  be  left  on  our  larboard 
quarter,  in  lat.  46°  53'  S.,  long.  37°  46'  £. ;  as  will  also  Possession 
Island,  and  a  cluster  near  it  called  Crozet*s  Islands,  in  latitude  42°  59' 
S.,  long.  48°  0'  E.  A  few  hours'  sail  mil  then  briug  us  to  Kergu* 
len's  Land,  or  Desolation  Island,  in  tlie  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  bear- 
ing south-east  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  distant  about  eight  hun« 
dred  leagues. 

December  25tL — Otnr  passage  to  this  island  was  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds,  which  often  increased  to  moderate  gales,  attended  with 
occasional  hail-squalls  and  heavy  rains.  The  effects  of  such  weather 
could  easily  be  traced  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  sails  and  rigging. 
On  Wednesday  the  20th,  which  was  Christmas-day,  we  were  in  lat. 
50°  30' S.,  long.  50°  4  IE. 

Decemher  9lst, — ^We  arrived  at  Kergulen's  Land,  or  Desolation 
Island,  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  December;  and  at  9  P.M.  came  to 
anehor  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  in  Christmas  Harbour,  where  we  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  Christmas  holydays,  which,  in  die 
southern  heraispheie,  occur  at  midsummer. 

Jamtary  1^,  1828. — ^At  4  A.  M.  I  took  the  boats^  with  the  second 
officer,  and  went  in  search  of  seal,  lemnng  the  first  oifficer  and  three 
men  to  take  cate  of  the  vessel  and  repair  her  sailt  and  rigging,  which 
'vrere  rery  much  out  of  order  from  the  almoet  eootinnal  ^es  of  wind 
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we  had  experienced  since  our  departure  from  the  Falkland  Islands  on 
the  2d  of  November. 

In  our  search  for  seal  we  were  occupied  more  than  a  week,  rowing 
and  sailing  round  the  island,  and  examining  every  beach ;  but  our 
labours  were  not  crowned  with  any  great  success.  We  did  not  see  in 
our  whole  survey  more  than  tluree  thousand  iur-scal,  of  which  we  took 
two  hundred.  On  the  west  side,  however,  we  saw  about  four  thou- 
sand sea-elephants,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  on  the  east  side.  On  the 
former  side  we  found  many  excellent  harbours.  We  returned  to  the 
vessel  on  Friday,  the  10th. 


CHAFfER  IV. 


Desolation  Inland,  or  Kergiileu's  I^and — Christmas  Harbour — Natural  Produc- 
tions-^Oceanic  Aniinalt~-Departur«  from  the  Island,  towards  the  South  Pole — 
Cross  the  Antarctic  Circle — rrocure  fresh  Water  from  the  Ice — Steer  for  Sand- 
wich-land— Candlemas  Isles — Southern  Thulc — Buminff  Volcanoes — Return  to 
the  Antarctic  Seas — Mild  Temperature  of  the  Air  and  Water — No  Field-ice  in 
Lat.  70°  14' — Ice-islands  and  Icebergs  ;  their  Formation — Practicability  of 
reaching  the  South  Pole — New  South  Greenland — Staten  Land. 

Kergulen^s  Land,  otlicrwise  called  Desolation  Island,  was  first 
discovered  in  1772,  byM.  de  Kergiilen,  a  French  navigator,  who  mis- 
took it  for  a  soutliern  continent,  and  so  reported  to  his  government ; 
who  sent  him  back  in  the  following  year  to  give  his  new  discovery  a 
critical  examination,  survey  its  coasts,  &c.  He  now  discovered  his 
mistake,  and  at  the  same  time  some  small  islands  in  ilic  vicinity  of  the 
large  one.  Three  years  afterward  Captain  Cook  fell  in  with  the  same 
islands,  but  considered  them  of  little  importance.  It  was  he  who 
named  the  principal  one  the  '*  Island  of  Desolation.**  My  own  ob- 
servations, however,  have  led  me  to  conclude,  that  notwithstanding  its 
natural  defects  and  desolate  character,  it  is  still  not  without  its  vadue. 
As  a  place  of  repose  for  the  weather-beaten  mariner  wliose  duty  calls 
him  into  these  remote  seas,  I  know  its  worth  by  experience.  Its  safe 
and  commodious  harbours,  with  abmidance  of  fresh  water,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  redeem  its  reputation. 

Christmas  Harbour  is  the  fu^t  that  is  met  with  on  the  eastornortli- 
cast  side  of  the  island  after  passing  Cape  Frangois,  which  forms  the 
northern  side  of  tliis  haven,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Wasp's  HarfK>ur. 
The  latter  is  a  small  basin,  completely  land-lodted  withm  itself,  into 
which  you  can  carry  four  fathoms  of  water.  Here  you  may  anchor  in 
from  ten  to  three  fathoms,  clay  bottom ;  and  here  a  ship  might  lie  with 
her  best  bower  ahead  at  all  seasons,  the  year  round,  in  perfect  safety. 
To  the  westward,  at  the  head  of  this  basin,  is  a  small  IVesh  water 
river  of  an  excellent  quality,  from  which  a  ship  may  fill  any  quantity, 
and  warp  it  along-side  with  one  hundred  fathoms  of  line.  In  this  covey 
in  the  month  of  December  (corresponding  to  our  Jane),  a  ship  may 
be  supplied  with  any  quanti^  of  penguins*  eggs  from  rookeries  within 
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half  a  mfle  of  her  anchorage.  On  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  are  rookeries  of  the  albatross,  &c.  There  are  also  to  be  had 
here  some  Port  Egmont  hens,  sea-hens,  cape-pigeons,  blue  petrels, 
ducks,  teal,  and  the  Nelly,  most  of  which  are  palatable,  if  taken  \vhen 
they  are  young. 

Chrisunas  Harbour  may  be  known  from  any  other  harbour  in  the 
island  by  the  projecting  point  of  Cape  Francois,  wliich  terminates  in 
a  high  rock,  perforated  quite  through,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  arch,  like 
that  of  a  gateway  or  bridge.  The  outer  harbour  is  only  open  to  east- 
erly winds,  and  is  shehered  by  a  number  of  islands  about  six  miles 
from  the  anchorage,  wliich  protect  it  from  any  sea  that  could  injure  a 
ship.  It  is  high  water  here  on  full  and  change  days  at  a  quarter 
past  10  o'clock.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  in  lat.  48^  40'  S., 
long.  69^  6'  E. 

Many  of  the  hills  on  this  island,  though  of  moderate  height,  were 
covered  with  snow,  notwithstanding  that  the  season  was  now  midsiun- 
mer,  January',  corresponding  to  our  July.  Yet  still,  in  approaching  the 
harbour,  the  sumiy  declivities  of  the  snow-crowned  eminences  present 
many  cheering  spots  of  living  verdure.  This  appearance,  however, 
is  a  promise  to  the  eye  soon  to  be  broken  to  the  hope ;  for  it  is  not 
the  grassy  robe  which  nature  wears  in  almost  every  other  section  of  her 
dominions.  The  illusion  is  caused  by  a  small  plant  resembling  saxifrage, 
which  grows  upon  the  hills  in  large  swelling  tufts,  on  a  kind  of  rotten 
turf.  Near  the  base  of  the  hills,  in  a  boggy  kind  of  soil,  is  another 
plant  plentifully  scattered  about,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  nearly 
two  feet.  Ii  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  cubbage  that  is  shoot* 
ing  into  seed,  and  has  the  watery  acrid  taste  imputed  to  it  by  Mr.  An- 
derson.* Here  also  still  grows  the  androgynous  plant  mentioned  by 
the  same  ingenious  naturalist  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  whose  remarks 
on  such  subjects  have  already,  and  will  frequently  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  supply  my  own  deficiency  in  the  science  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  coarse  grass  near  the  harbour,  the  moss,  the  lichen,  Ac., 
are  all  correctly  desciibcd  ;  and  he  truly  observes  that  "  there  is  not 
the  appearance  of  a  tree  or  shrub  on  the  whole  island.'' 

Of  animals,  besides  tliose  before  mentioned,  there  arc  a  few  seal  of 
the  fur  and  hair  kinds,  and  numbers  of  sea-elephants.  These  am- 
phibious animals  come  on  shore  in  the  momh  of  November,  to  bring 
forth^and  nurse  their  young.  On  these  occasions  the  females  arc  po- 
litely attended  by  their  respective  male  partners,  who  meet  them  near 
the  shore  or  on  it,  where  they  remain  until  May.  They  often  form 
their  rookeries  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  water.  They  bring 
forth  their  yomig  and  nurse  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  canine 
species  do ;  and  for  two  weeks  after  their  birth  the  young  ones  are  as 
helpless  as  canine  pups  of  the  same  age.  The  art  of  swimming,  it 
appears,  is  not  theirs  by  instinct,  as  they  know  nothing  about  it  until 
taught  by  their  parents.  Wlien  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  the 
mothers  drag  them  to  the  water  by  the  neck,  and  give  them  their  Hm 
lesson  in  the  science  of  aquatic  locomotion. 

.•Oi^itia  Cook*!  fVrg«oii. 
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They  coptiliite  on  shore,  and  the  female  goes  about  ten  montlis  witli 
young.  According  to  the  best  calculation  that  I  can  make,  they  seldom 
produce  more  tiian  one  pup  at  a  birth,  and  never  more  than  three ;  and 
the  young  ones  never  come  on  shore  during  the  first  year  of  their  lives. 
As  to  the  age  this  animal  will  live,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  but  from  my  own  obser\'ations,  I  should  fix  the 
period  of  their  greatest  longevity  at  thirty  years. 

The  principal  food  of  tiie  fur-seal  is  a  fish  called  the  squid,  the 
same  that  the  sperm  whale  feeds  upon.  The  hair-seal  and  the  sea- 
elephant  feed  upon  various  kinds  of  scalc-tish,  and  the  hair-lion  often 
feeds  upon  penguins. 

Of  the  feathered  race  on  this  island  penguins  are  the  most  nuincrous« 
and  of  these  there  arc  foiu*  difiereut  kinds.  The  largest  is  tlic  royal 
or  king-penguin,  so  called  from  its  size,  beauty  of  plumage,  and  irre- 
pressible pride :  in  tliese  respects  it  much  resembles  the  peacock. 
The  head  is  of  a  glossy  shining  black,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a 
leaden  gray,  the  under  part  of  the  piurest  white,  and  the  feet  in  colotur 
correspond  to  the  head.  Two  broad  stripes  of  a  fine  bright  glossy 
yellow  descend  from  the  head  to  the  breast ;  the  bill  is  long,  and  of  a 
rose  colour.  As  they  march  along  with  a  great  deal  of  self-complacency, 
they  will  frequently  look  down  their  glossy  front  and  sides  to  contem- 
plate the  perfection  of  their  exterior  brUliancy,  to  adjust  a  rufiied  feather, 
or  remove  any  speck  which  may  sully  their  spotless  attire. 

The  second  class  of  penguins  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the 
one  just  described.  I'he  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  blackish  gray, 
witli  a  white  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  of  a 
yellow  tinge,  tlie  breast  whue.  The  third  sort,  or  bicrested  penguin, 
is  black  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  tlupoat ;  most  of  the  body, 
neck,  and  head  is  wliite,  excepting  the  top  of  the  latter,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fine  yellow  arch,  wliich  the  bird  can  erect  at  pleasure  as 
a  double  crest. 

The  shags  here  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  resembles  the  cor- 
morant or  water-crane,  the  other  has  a  blackish  back  and  a  white  belly. 
Here  are  also  sea-swallows,  terns,  common  sea-gulls,  Mother  Carey*s 
chickens,  and  Mother  Carey's  geese,  or  the  great  petrel :  tliis  last- 
named  bird  is  as  large  as  an  albatross,  and  is  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
the  carcasses  of  dead  seals  and  birds.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  os- 
prey-petrel,  or  breakbones.  It  ollen  sails  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  its  wings  expanded,  yet  without  appearing  to  move  them. 
They  are  very  tame,  and  not  impalatable  food.  I  have  also  frequently 
shot  and  eaten  the  white  bird  for  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  no  name, 
and  fotmd  its  flesh  a  very  agreeable  substitute  for  salt  provisions.  It 
is  somewhat  larger  tlian  a  pigeon,  with  white  feet  and  a  black  bill. 

January  llth. — We  returned  from  oiur  sealing  excursion  round  the 
Island  of  Desolation  on  Friday,  the  10th ;  and  on  the  following  day  at  6 
P.  M.  again  got  under  way,  and  took  our  departiure  from  Christmas 
Harbour,  steering  towards  the  south  and  east,  wafted  by  a  fine  breeze 
from  W.8.W.  We  continued  this  course,  almost  coostandy  attended 
by  light  snow-squalls,  for  ten  days ;  when,  in  lat.  62**  87'  S.,  long.  94*^ 
1 1'  £.,  we  fell  in  with  very  extensive  fields  of  ire,  one  of  which  would 
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luwe  laiwirad  at  lea»t  one  hundred  and  &fiy  mflag  eait  and  west  In 
die  fietai^  of  this  cxystal  plain  were  an  iounenae  number  of  ice- 
iabmdsteome  of  which  were  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude. 

Jatmary  28dL — In  order  to-avoid  a  contact  with  the  enormous  masses 
of  iee  oo  oar  starboard  bow,  we  were  obliged  to  alter  our  course,  and 
steer  more  to  the  north.  And  we  continued  to  sail  in  this  directkpi 
until  we  were  in  laU  (^°  42'  S.,  between  which  and  the  paralld  of 
60°  we  condnuod  to  sail  eastward  until  our  longitude  was  one  hnn- 
dred  and  seventeen  degrees  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  We 
then  again  changed  our  coursey  and  steered  to  the  south  until  the  Ist 
-ilay  of  February. 

February  IsU — ^From  the  11th  day  of  January,  when  we  left  the 
Island  of  Desolation,  to  the  3Ht,  we  had  but  one  day  of  fair  weather ; 
but  we  now  took  the  wind  fresh  from  the  north-east,  with  an  atmosphere 
clear  and  pleasant.  By  an  observation  at  noon  we  were  in  lat.  64° 
52'  S.,  long.  118°  27'  £.  The  wind  soon  freshened  to  an  eleven- 
knot  breeze,  and  we  embraced  this  opportunity  of  making  to  the  west ; 
being,  however,  convinced  that  the  farther  we  went  south  beyond  lat. 
M°  the  less  ice  was  to  be  apprehended,  we  steered  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward imtil  we  crossed  the  antarctic  circle^  and  were  in  lat.  69°  1 1'  S., 
long.  48°  15'  £•  In  this  latitude  there  was  no  field-ice^  and  very  few 
ice-islands  in  sight.  We  likewise  discovered  that  the  winds  in  this  lati- 
tude blow  three-fourths  of  the  time  from  the  south-east,  or  the  north- 
east, very  light,  and  attended  with  more  or  less  snow,  every  day ;  and 
that  the  westerly  winds  were  accompanied  with  severe  hail-squalls. 

February  2Zd. — ^We  continued  steering  to  the  westward  with  every 
necessary  caution  until  4  P.  M.,  when  being  in  lat.  69^  42'  S.,  we 
crossed  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in  a  fine  clear  day,  and  with  the 
wind  from  S.E.  to  S.S.W.,  from  which  quarter  it  had  Mown  for  the 
last  four  days.  We  now  steered  for  the  north  and  west  for  Sandwich 
Land,  and  on  the  following  day  saw  many  birds  of  different  kinds,  such 
as  the  albatross,  the  Nelly,  sea-hens,  and  penguins ;  besides  a  variety 
of  others  that  are  common  among  the  ice-islands. 

February  24th, — Monday,  the  24ih  of  February  being  calm,  we 
lowered  one  of  our  boats,  and  supplied  the  vessel  with  fresh  water, 
from  the  floating  ice  around  her.  We  likewise  tried  the  current,  and 
found  it  setting  due  north,  at  the  rate  of  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
an  hour,  which  is  equal  to  three  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  had 
tried  the  current  several  times  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  degrees  east ;  but  always  found  it  setting  in 
the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity.  Our  sounding  gear 
for  trying  the  ctnrent  consisted  of  a  very  large  iron  pot,  of  fifteen  gal- 
lons* capacity,  and  a  line  of  one  himdred  and  ^dj  Uithoms  in  length. 
Lat„68°  12'  S.,  long.  4°  IT  W. 

Febrtunry  25tA. — ^We  continued  our  course  for  Sandwich  Land,  hoping 
to  find  among  those  barren  islands  some  drifV-wood,  as  well  as  soak. 
Fuel  we  were  much  in  want  of,  not  wishing  again  to  cross  the  antarc- 
tic circle  without  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  passage  we  saw  in  the  water 
many  seals,  wigs,  clap-matches,  and  yearlings — about  300  in  all.  We 
also  saw  many  sea-birds,  among  which  were  some  white  pigeons,  not 
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web-footed«  Port  Egmont  hens,  albatrosses,  andNeUios,  and  a  num- 
ber of  very  curious  birds,  about  the  sise  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  green 
head.  The  back  of  this  bird  was  a  gray  black,  and  Uie  breast  was 
Tariegated  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  tail,  which  was 
long  and  bushy,  was  of  a  hue  approaching  to  yellow,  and  resembling 
the  bird  of  paradise. 

February  2Sth. — On  Friday,  the  twenty-eighth,  the  cheering  cry  of 
*'  Land,  ho  !**  resounded  from  alofl.  This  proved  to  be  the  Candlemas 
Isles,  the  most  northerly  islands  of  Sandwich  Land;  lat.  57"^  10'  S., 
long.  26°  59'  W.  These  two  islands  are  of  no  great  extent,  but  one  of 
them  is  of  considerable  height,  both  being  burning  volcanoes ;  and  the 
most  western  having  burnt  down  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  sea.  We 
continued  examining  these  islands  towards  the  south,  until  we  arrived  at 
the  Southern  Thule ;  where,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  westernmost 
island,  we  found  a  good  harbour.  In  this  group  we  saw  nine  burning 
volcanoes — fire  in  abundance,  but  no  fuel  for  the  Wasp.  Three  of 
these  islands  had  vomited  out  so  much  of  their  entrails,  that  their  sur- 
faces were  nearly  even  with  the  water. 

We  looked  on  these  islands  in  vain  for  wood,  of  which  we  were 
very  much  in  want ;  as  we  had  not  made  a  fire  on  board  the  Wasp  but 
once  a  week,  for  the  last  fourteen  days ;  having  with  that  fire  boiled 
meat  sufficient  to  serve  the  officers  and  crew  for  seven  days ;  and  this 
economical  regulation  we  were  obliged  to  adhere  to  until  we  arrived 
^t  Staten  Land,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March.  All  the  islands  which 
constitute  what  is  called  Sandwich  Land  are  entirely  barren.  Those 
parts  which  have  not  been  consumed  by  internal  fires  are  very  high, 
and  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  the  rest  is  broken  land.  The 
westernmost  of  the  Southern  Thule  is  in  lat.  69°  35'  10"  S.,  long.  27° 
42'  30"  W. 

March  6th, — After  having  examined  the  islands  of  Sandwich  Land, 
without  discovering  a  single  fur-seal,  and  only  about  four  hundred  sea- 
elephants,  together  with  about  fifty  sea-dogs,  we  again  directed  oiu: 
attention  towards  the  antarctic  seas.  At  five  P.  M.  we  steered  to  tlie 
south  and  west,  with  the  wind  from  W.N.W.,  attended  with  frequent 
squaUs  of  snow  and  hail. 

March  10 th. — ^We  continued  standmg  to  the  south  and  west,  with 
our  starboard  tacks  on  board,  until  Monday,  the  tenth  of  March ;  when, 
at  four  A.  M.,  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  a  very  dangerous  situ- 
ation, being  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  field-ice.  AiVer  exerting  our- 
selves, however,  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  thick  snow-storm, 
we  made  our  escape  into  an  open  sea,  entirelyjiree  of  ice.  This 
was  in  lat.  64°  21'  S.,  long.  d8°  51'  W.  We  thm  took  die  wind  from 
the  west,  and  stood  to  the  soath,  under  dofuble4reefed  sails,  until  Friday 
the  fourteenth,  when  our  latitude  was  70^  14'  S.  long.  40°  S'  W. 

March  Hth. — ^The  sea  was  now  entirely  firee  of  field-ice,  and  there 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  ice-islands  in  sight.  At  the  same  time, 
the  temperature  both  of  the  anr  and  the  water  was  at  least  thirteen  de- 
grees higher  (more  mild)  than  we  had  ever  found  it  bc^wemi  the  par- 
allels of  sixQr  and  sixty-two  south.  We  were  now  in  lat.  70°  14'  S., 
-dod  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  forty««even«  and  that  of  the  water 
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for^-four.    In  this  situation  I  found  the  variaiion  to  be  14°  27'  easterlft 
per  aamuth. 

I  have  several  times  passed  within  the  antarcdc  circle,  on  different 
meridians,  and  have  uniformly  found  the  temperature  both  of  the  air  and 
the  water  to  become  more  and  more  mild  the  farther  I  advanced  beyoiid 
the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  that  the  variation  decreases 
in  the  same  proportion.  While  north  of  this  latitude,  say  between  > 
sixty  and  sixty-five  south,  we  frequently  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
a  passage  for  the  vessel,  between  the  immense  and  almost  innumerable 
ice-islands,  some  of  which  were  from  one  to  two  miles  in  circumferencet 
and  more  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water! 
When  it  is  considered  that  they  have  always  about  three-fifUis  of  their 
bulk  under  water,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  enormous  mag- 
nitude. We  have  several  times  come  so  near  them,  when  the  weather 
was  so  thick  and  ha^  that  we  could  not  see  twice  the  length  of  the 
vessel,  that  nothing  prevented  our  striking  but  a  timely  appOcation  of 
the  sweeps  to  bear  us  ofiT.  It  was  always  our  endeavour  to  keep  at  a. 
respectful  distance ;  for  they  are  sometimes  so  nicely  balanced,  that, 
should  a  vexy  large  piece  become  detached  firom  below,  the  whole  mass 
above  water,  being  thus  rendered  top-heavy,  would  instantly  ciqp«iBe« 
and  plunge .  beneath  the  siurface ;  when  wo  to  the  vessel  that  lies  in 
its  way.  Even  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  ships  have  been 
lost  by  the  vast  waves  and  whirls  occasioned  by  these  rolling  mouo- 
tains. 

\    But  there  is  no  evil,  perhaps,  which  is  not  accompanied  with  some 
redeeming  quality.     The  shelter  which  is  sometimes  afforded  by  Uiese 
dangerous  friends  has  preserved  vessels  firom  injury,  if  not  ruin,  during 
a  gale  of  wind ;  especially  as  the  sea  is  never  rough  where  the  iee- 
islands  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.         | 
\     I  regret  extremely  that  circumstances  would  not  permit  me  to  pro-  I 
ceed  farther  south,  when  I  was  in  lat.  70°  14'  S.,  on  Friday,  the  14th  \ 
day  of  March,  1823 ;  as  I  should  then  have  been  able,  without  the  ^ 
least  doubt,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  eighty-fifUi  degree  of  south   ' 
latitude.     But  situated  as  I  then  was,  without  fuel,  and  with  not  suffi-  ] 
cient  water  to  last  twenty  days, — destitute  of  the  various  nautical  and  > 
mathematical  instruments  requisite  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  without 
the  aid  of  such  scientific  gentlemen  as  discovery  ships  should  always 
be  suppled  with ;  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  I  felt  my- 
self compelled  to  absimn,  for  the  present,  the  ^orious  attempt  to 
make  a  bold  advance  direcdy  to  the  south  pole.  *  The  way  was  open 
before  me,  clear  and  unobstructed ;  the  temperature  of  the  aur  and 
water  nuld ;  Uie  weather  pleasant ;  the  wind  fair.    Under  such  tempting 
auspices,  it  was  with  pamful  reluctance  that  I  relinquished  the  idsst 
and  deferred  the  attempt  for  a  subsequent  vo3rage.    The  angnish  of 
my  regret,  however,  was  much  alleviated  by  Uiehopethaton  myrsmm 
to  the  United  States,  an  appeal  to  Uie  aofvenunsat  of  my  eoontiy  Ibr 
countenance  and  assistance  m  this  (if  sneeessiul)  magnificent  en- 
terprise would  not  be  made  in  vain.    To  the  only  firee  nation  onearih 
should  belong  the  g^orv  of  exploring  a  spot  of  die  i^obe  which  is  tm 
mplms  uUra  of  laStode,  where  all  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  nMf|td 
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imoa  tingle  p(Hm«  and  where  the  .simiqipean  to  revive  in  a  horizontal 
circle.  But  this  splendid  hope  has  since  been  lost  in  the  gloom  of  dis- 
appointment !  The  rassals  of  some  petty  despot  may  one  day  place 
this  precious  jewel  of  disooveiy  in  the  diadem  of  their  royal  master. 
Wotud  to  heaven  it  might  be  set  among  the  stars  of  our  national 

banner  1 

Had  the  English  navigator  Captain  Weddell*  been  properly  pre- 
pared with  all  the  necessary  mathematical  and  nautical  apparatus  for 
aj^noaching  the  south  pole*  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  important  dis- 
coveiy  would  have  been  accomplished  by  him  in  the  year  1822,  when 
he  proceeded  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  farther  south  than  any 
otlicr  navigator  had  ever  done  before  liim  ;  he  having  reached  the  lat- 
itude of  74°  15'  S.;  while  Captain  Cook's  most  southern  latitude  was 
only  71°  10'  S.,  and  my  own  70°  14'  S.  Nothing  but  a  deficiency  of 
articles  which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  purpose  prevented 
Captain  Weddell's  accomplishing  this  much-desired  object ;  when  the 
people  of  our  enlightened  age  would  have  had  laid  open  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  south  pole — ^mysteries  which  have  been  concealed  from 
man  since  the  Almighty  first  *'  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.^ 

I  have  no  doubt  &at  the  British  government,  ever  foremost  to  en'- 
conrage  genius  and  reward  merit,  will  yet  give  my  much  esteemed 
and  worSiy  friend  Captain  Weddell  another  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing hunself  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  towards  the  south 
I  pole. 

To  return  from  this  digression. — The  ice  which  sometimes  obstructs 
the  navigation  of  the  antarctic  seas  appears  to  be  of  two  kind* ;  the 
one  being  from  fresh,  and  the  other  from  salt  water.  The  hard,  solid, 
and  perfect  icebergs  are  the  gradual  productions  of  years, — perhaps 
of  centuries.  In  these  inhospitable  regions,  wherever  the  snow  finds 
a  resting-place  in  winter,  there  it  must  accumulate  until  the  ensuing 
jfiummer,  when  it  will  begin  to  dissolve  beneath  the  innuence  of  the  sun's 
direct  rays,  which  are  shed  upon  every  side  of  it  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Streams  and  rivulets  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, which  collect  along  the  indented  shores,  and  in  the  deep  bays. 
rThere  this  snow-water  soon  freezes,  and  every  successive  year  supplies 
an  additional  investiug  crust,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  perliaps  several  cen- 
turies, the  icy  mass  rises  at  last  to  the  size  of  a  mountain,  and  becomes 
.an  iceberg.  The  melting  of  the  snow  which  is  afterward  deposited 
on  such  immense  blocks,  likewise  contributes  to  their  growth ;  and,  by 
nlling-up  the  crevices,  it  renders  the  whole  berg  compact  and  uniform. 

At  the  same  time,  the  principle  of  destruction  has  already  com- 
uenced  its  operation.  The  constant  agitation  of  the  sea  gradually 
xrears  and  tmdermines  tlie  base  of  the  icy  eminence ;  till  at  length,  by 
'he  action  of  its  own  accumolated  weight,  having  grown  to  near  one 
ft'^ngand  feet  in  height,  it  is  torn  from  its  frozen  chains   »nd  preci'^**'^*'^ 

»»•«««•,  u  Mekln.     T  the  A<..^.ji  .«wuii1b»  in  l***  «««.  axoellent  officer,  ar-       ..fiUij  woriU' 

:  Juady  extoliw  m  an  Mtlre,  oormt,aiid  «v-    y^n§  oavteamr.    Being  rau.wutr  with  donr-' 

1    a  im-   'ppalliRf  Ibnn,  every  em— r— -y  flnda  hlo   -^  ^leaiiy,  and  andaunted.    He  is.  in  »h<.. . 
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aea ;  till  driven  to  the  northward  hy  the  wind  and  currents,  a  milder 
temperature  of  air  and  water  gradually  and  insensibly  melts  it  iBlo 
its  primitive  element,  either  in  Uie  Pacific,  South  Atluitic,or  Soiidiera 
Indian  Ocean.  ^ 

March  15th. — ^After  relhiquishing  for  this  season  the  idea  oi  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  south  pole,  we  tacked  about,  and  stood  to  the  MNHh 
and  west.  On  Saturday,  March  15th,  at  2  P.  M.,  land  was  seen  bmm 
the  masthead,  bearing  west,  distant  three  leagues.  At  this  tine.Uie 
wind  had  hauled  to  the  south-west,  and  at  half-past  4  P.  M.  we  were 
close  in  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the  body  of  land  to  which  .CapUia 
Johnson  bad  given  the  name  of  New  South  Greenland.  At  six  P.  M. 
the  wind  hauled  off  the  land,  when  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  aoutbt 
along  tlie  coast,  which  runs  about  south^^-east ;  our  boats  being  out, . 
and  searching  Uie  shore  for  seals  until  9  P.  M.,  when  they  returned  to 
the  schooner. 

March  16^A.— On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  16th,  ihe  boats 
continued  their  search,  the  vessel  following  or  keeping  abreast  of  tfamn« 
about  two  miles  from  the  land,  until  the  next  day,  at  4  P.  M.,  when 
we  were  in  lat.  67°  62'  S.  long.  48**  IT  W. ;  at  which  time  we  took  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  south,  attended  with  light  snow-squalls.  Varia- 
tion per  azimuth  at  0  A.  M.  16°  4'  easterly.  The  coast  here  tended 
about  S.E.  by  S.,  and  we  thought  we  could  discern  seme  of  the  moiiA* 
tains  of  snow,  about  seventy-five  miles  to  the  southward. 

Under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned,  being  without  wood,  oa 
a  short  allowance  of  water,  and  the  season  far  advanced,  it  was  judged 
imprudent  to  proceed  farther  south  ;  although  I  felt  very  anxious  (being 
now  in  an  open  sea)  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  land  towards  the 
south.     We  therefore  tacked  about,  and  stood  to  the  north. 

March  \9t/i. — On  Wednesday,  the  19ih,  we  were  close  in  widi  the 
north  cape  of  New  South  Greenland ;  lat.  62°  41'  S.,  long.  47°  21'  W. 
by  dead  reckoning,  not  having  had  an  observation  for  three  days ;  coast 
tending  to  the  south,  and  S.  by  W.  This  land  abounds  with  oceanic 
birds  of  every  description ;  we  also  saw  about  three  thousand  sea-ele- 
phants, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sea-dogs  and  leopards. 

In  this  place,  I  think  it  proper  to  remark,  that  every  spot  I  have  vis« 
ited  beyond  the  sixtieth  degree  in  these  high  south  latitudes,  b  entirely 
destitute  of  soil  or  vegetation ;  but  rising  in  vast  mountains,  or  coltmms 
of  impenetrable  rocks,  ice,  and  snow.  I  would  also  further  state,  what 
is  my  firm  conviction,  that  ice-islands  are  never  formed  except  in  bays 
and  other  recesses  of. the  land;  and  that  even  field-ice  is  never  pro- 
duced in  deep  water,  or  oh  a  rough  sea.  The  necessary  inference, 
therefore,  is  this : — If  there  be  no  more  land  to  the  south  than  that 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted,  the  antarctic  seas  must  be 
much  less  obstructed  by  ice  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  that  a 
clear  sea  is  open  far  voyages  of  discovery^  even  to  the  south  poU. 

The  existence  of  iee-fidds,  at  a  vast  distanee  in  the  antarctic  regionsi 
whether  accompanied  by  iee-ttlands  or  aoi»  may  frequently  be  ascer- 
tained by  their  reflection  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  in  a  ttraton  eC 
local  fHitteness.  This  appearanoe  is  oeeaeioned  by  the  rays  of  lUbt 
scrikiDf  thesarfaeeof  thekeoUiqii^;  andsnehas  the  aa|^Of  sii» 
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liai^>en8  to  be«  such  is  thedegreeof  iliitude  in  the  atmosphere 
where  the  appearance  is  produced.    This  shining  streak  of  lijg[ht  is 
always  brightest  in  clear  weather^  and  indicates  to  the  experienced 
mariner^  while  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles*  distance^  not  only  the  extent . 
and  figure  of  the  field,  hut  eren  the  quality  of  the  ice. 

From  the  second  day  after  we  left  the  **  Island  of  Desolation,**  up 
to  this  date,  March  19th,  we  have  not  passed  a  day  without  seeing  fields 
of  broken  ice,  or  ice-islands,  or  both  combined ;  and  during  all  that 
period  of  sixty-six  days,  we  have  had,  every  day,  more  or  less  snow 
or  haiL  This  was  very  unpleasant,  as  we  could  not  keep  fire  on  board, 
on  account  of  our  stock  of  wood  being  nearly  exhausted ;  although 
we  found  far  less  ice,  and  much  finer  weather,  south  of  latitude  sixty- 
seven,  than  we  did  between  sixty-seven  and  sixty. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  March,  at  10  o'clock  P.M.,  we  bade  adieu 
to  the  cheerless  shores  of  New  South  Greenland,  and  steered  for 
Staten  Land,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east,  which  lasted  until 
Monday,  the  24th ;  when,  at  9  A.M.,  we  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
St.  Jolm's,  or  East  Harbour,  in  seven  fathoms  of  water,  clay  bottom. 

March  24M. — Staten  Land  is  an  island  which  forms  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  South  America,  and  of  which  I  will  give  some 
account  in  the  next  chapter.  Knowing  that  its  shores  were  sometimes 
the  resort  of  fur-seal,  I  had  the  boats  manned  within  an  hour  after  we 
cast  anchor,  and  sent  them  round  the  island  in  search  of  that  animal. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  encountered  an  old  acquaintance,  in  the  brig  Her- 
silia,  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  Captain  James  Sheffield  commander,  who 
had  come  into  these  distant  regions  on  a  similar  errand  with  our  own. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  one*s 
fellow-townsmen  so  far  from  home,  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  as 
ourselves. 

March  28/A. — On  Friday,  the  28th,  our  boats  returned  from  their 
coasting  enterprise,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  fur-seal  skins.  At 
seven,  P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  in  company  with  the  Hersilia,  and 
steered  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  we  arrived  on  Sunday  morning 
at  three  o*clock,  and  anchored  in  Shallop  Cove,  on  the  east  side  of 
New  Island,  in  our  former  situation.  At  four  A.  M.,  I  despatched  the 
boats  in  search  of  seal ;  but,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  hours,  they 
returned  with  only  twenty-two  fur-skins. 

March  31^^ — On  the  following  morning  at  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we 
again  got  under  way  and  steered  to  the  soutli  and  west,  with  a  firesh 
breeze  from  N.W.  by  W. 

April  3rf.— Thursday  found  us  m  lat.  62°  8'  S.,  Jong.  eQ""  14'  W. 
when  we  took  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east,  and  steered  to  the 
westward,  until  we  were  in  lat.  65**  42'  S.,  long.  110°  16'  W. 

April  24M. — During  this  run  we  saw  few  if  any  indications  of  land, 
and  there  was  very  litUc  ice  in  sight.  We  now  bore  up  for  Staten 
Land,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  S.S.W.,  attended  by  a  thick  snow- 
storm ;  and  continued  steering  to  the  north  and  east,  until  Thursday,* 
the  24th,  when,  at  eight  P.  M.,  we  anchored  in  Hallett's  Harbour,  in 
five  fathoms  of  water,  on  the  north  side  of  Staten  Land.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  four  A.  M.,  the  boats  were  sentroimd  the  island  in 
search  of  seal ;  and  did  not  return  until  Tuesday,  the  29th,  at  5  P.M. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EiToneoat  Ideas  corrected— Staten  Land — Strait  of  Le  Maire — Nataral  Wjdmj 
of  the  Far>ieal  and  Sea-^ephant — Exaggerated  Accounts  of  Cape  Horn  Dan- 
cers accounted  for,  and  remted — ^Doublinff  the  Cape — PreYailinff  Winds  and 
Weather  in  that  Region — ^Diego  Ramirez  Islands— lldefonso*s  Island — Chiist- 
mas  Sound — ^Western  Entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan — The  Wasp  sail* 
firom  Staten  Land,  and  arriTes  at  the  Eastern  Entrance,  from  the  Atlantie-^ 
Enters  the  Strait,  and  anchors  in  the  Harbour  of  Cape  Negro. 

I  HATE  said  that  Staten  Land  is  an  island  which  forms  the  sondi'^ 
eastern  extremity  of  South  America.  To  those  who  are  not  conrer- 
sant  with  maps,  this  is  not  sufficiently  explicit ;  I  will  therefore  be  mcxre 
particular  in  describing  its  situation. 

I  find  that  many  persons,  who  oueht  to  know  better,  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  continent  of  Soum  America,  as  it  stretches  into  the 
southern  hemisphere,  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  narrow,  untiL 
it  finally  tapers  off  to  a  pointy  and  that  this  point  is  called  Cape  H(mi* 
The  whole  of  this  idea  is  not  founded  in  truth ;  for  though  the  South 
American  continent  does  gradually  become  more  and  more  attenuated^ 
as  it  extends  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  does  not  terminate  in  a 
point,  nor  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  celebrated  Cape  Horn. 

The  extreme  southern  prolongation  of  the  American  continent  is 
Cape  Froward,  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  54^  3'  S.  Sixty-five 
miles  north  of  this,  at  the  river  Gallegos,  the  distance  across  Patago^ 
nia,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  about  two  hundred  miles* 
South,  or  rather  south-east,  of  Magellan's  Strait,  lies  a  large  cluster 
of  islands,  called  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  land  offire^  on  account  of  ite 
volcanoes.  The  greatest  width  of  this  cluster  north  luid  sciofh  is 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ;  and  its  length,  in  a  straight  line 
from  east  to  ^est,  is  about  double  that  distance.  Its  eastern  extremiQr 
forms  one  side  of  Le  Maire's  Strait,  and  a  small  island  called  Statea 
Land  forms  the  other.  On  the  south  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  other 
little  islands,  such  as  Hermit's,  Jordan's,  Bamaveirs,  Evout's,  Saddle 
Island,  ^c.  The  most  southern  of  this  cluster  is  called  Horn  Island,, 
and  its  most  southern  extremity  is  called  Cape  Horn.  The  whole  of 
this  group,  south  and  south-east  of  the  continent,  ought  to  have  been 
called  the  Archipelago  of  Maganhales,  or  Magellan,  in  honour  of  the 
discoverer. 

Staten  Land,  we  have  seen,  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire 
from  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  the  latter  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  the  Strait  of  MageUan.  It  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
navigator  a  surface  of  craggy  hills,  which  rise  to  a  vast  height,  espe-* 
cially  near  the  west  end  oi  the  island.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  much 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  The  dismal  aspect  of  this  counuy 
(which  has  been  much  exaggerated)  is  painted  in  very  strong  colcure 
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by  almost  every  navigator  who  has  visited  or  passed  it.  It  did  not, 
however,  present  the  same  appalling  aspect  to  the  scientific  Captain 
Cook  that  it  did  to  the  more  romantic  Commodore  Anson.  That  un- 
speakable horror  and  wildness  mentioned  by  the  commodore  were  not 
observed  by  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  captain ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  them  the  land  appeared  to  be  supplied  with  both  wood 
and  verdure ;  "  nor  was  it  covered  with  snow  ;  and  on  the  north  side 
they  saw  the  appearance  of  bays  and  harbours.** 

Even  our  American  commodore,  the  brave  and  undaunted  Porter,  in 
his  account  of  his  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Essex,  in  the  month  of  February,  1813,  has  added  the  weight  of  his 
testimony  to  the  dismal  side  pf  this  question.  Speaking  of  his  pas- 
sage through  the  little  strait  that  separates  this  bland  from  Terra  del 
Fuego,  he  says,  "  The  land  we  first  made,  and  attempted  to  weather, 
was  Cape  San  Diego,  on  the  coast  of  Staten  Land,  and  the  appearance 
was  dreary  beyond  description.  Perhaps,  however,  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  ship,  the  foaming  of  the  breakers,  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather,  may,  all  combined,  have 
served  to  render  the  appearance  more  dreadful.  But  from  the  impres- 
sion  made  by  its  appearance  then,  and  from  the  description  given  by 
others,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  no  part  of  tlic  world  presents  a 
more  horrible  aspect  than  Staten  Land?^ 

Staten  Land  is  certainly  more  steril  than  Terra  del  Fuego,  across 
the  strait ;  being,  in  general,  one  body  of  craggy  sharp-pointed  moun- 
tains ;  with  the  sea  surging  against  it  on  all  sides,  with  considerable 
violence.  But  there  are  several  very  good  harbours  on  the  north-east 
side.  Among  the  best  is  New-year's  Harbour,  so  called  from  being 
discovered  on  that  day.  It  is  readily  known  by  some  islands  that  lie 
about  its  entrance,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  the  place  of  in- 
gress. It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth ;  penetrating 
the  land  in  a  direction  nearly  S.W.  by  S.,  then  gradually  turning  to« 
W.  by  S.  and  W. 

Here  you  may  liavc  any  depth  of  water,  from  thirty  fathoms  to  five, 
with  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand.  Its  shores  abound  with  wood  anU 
fresh  water,  and  a  few  seal  of  the  fur  and  hair  kinds  are  frequently 
found  on  the  beach.  Scale-fish  of  various  sorts  may  be  caught  with 
hook  and  line,  and  sea-fowls  shot  in  several  directions.  Fresh  green 
celery  in  its  season  can  be  had  in  any  quantities,  together  with  some 
berries  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 

The  harbour  of  St.  John's,  or  East  Harbour,  is  also  a  fine  port  for 
a  ship  to  procure  wood  and  water,  having  an  easy  entrance  (about  four 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  JohiTs},  as  you  may  pass  within  half 
a  cable's  length  of.  the  shore  until  you  come  to  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour, where  you  can  anchor  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  mud  and  clay  bot- 
toms, entirely  land-locked. 

This  bland  b  about  tw^ve  leagues  in  length,  \ym%  £ J^  J*,  and 
W.S.W.  In  breadth  it  is  unequal,  but  nowhere  wide.  Its  north- 
eastern extremity  b  called  Cape  St.  John's,  lyi^g  in  latitmfe  54^  AT  S. 
loDff.  W  AV  45"  W. ;  vmation  per  asimnth  W  W  eMterly.  At 
€at^  end  of  thb  bland  there  ere  Tery  strong  ttdeHripst  which  hai^  the 
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ai^»e«raiie6of  shoal  water,  and  are  oHen  the  cause  of  alarm  to  cautioiis 
mariners.  Bat  I  can  assure  such  that  thej  may  dismiss  their  ill- 
grounded  apprehensions ;  for  they  may  circumnavigate  the  island  ai 
at  any  time,  at  two  cables'  length  from  3hore,  with  ttie  greatest  mfety, 
in  ships  of  any  size. 

The  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  which  separates  Staten  Land  from 
Terra  del  Fuego,  is  a  safe  and  copimodious  passage,  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  those  dangers  which  have  been  attributed  to 
it  by  several  former  navigators.  Vessels  of  any  size  have  nothing  to 
fear,  two  cables'  length  from  shore,  on  either  side.  There  are  nei3ier 
winds,  currents,  nor  calms  that  can  endanger  a  ship  in  this  passage, 
which  is  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  only  four  miles  in  length.  In  my 
opinion,  it  owes  all  its  supposed  terrors  to  its  being  in  a  high  latitude, 
and  so  far  from  hopie !  The  American  prize  frigate  Macedonian  was 
brought  into  the  port  of  New-York  by  her  gallant  captor,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  through  Hurlgate,  the  ScyUa  and  Charybais  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  Compare  this  with  a  strait  o(  fifteen  miles  in  breadth  without 
a  rock  or  a  whirlpool. 

In  entering  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  you  pass  a  low  green  sliming, 
point  of  lanc^  that  projects  out  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  an  EJf.E. 
direction  to  the  water.  On  the  opposite  side,  Staten  Land  presents  a 
high  bluff  point,  with  bold  water  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks.  In  passing 
between  these  two  distant  points,  there  can  be  no  more  difficulty  or 
danger  than  there  is  in  entering  Long  Island  Sound  from  the  ocean. 

Some  mariners  have  represented  it  to  be  difiicult  to  discover  Strait 
Le  Maire.  But  I  know  that  any  ndvigator  who  keeps  the  land  of 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  sight  cannot  possibly  miss  or  mistake  the  strait. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  that  such  an  occurrence  could  take  place, 
would  be  by  losing  sight  of  the  land,  and  running  too  far  to  the 
eastward ;  which  should  never  be  done,  as  there  is  no  danger  that  can 
possibly  arise  firom  keeping  the  western  shore  on  board.  Easterly 
winds  are  never  known  to  blow  fresh  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
by  hugging  the  western  shore,  the  passage  to-  the  Pacific  is  very 
much  shortened. 

April  29th. — On  Tuesday,  at  5  P.  M.,  our  boats  returned  from  their 
excursion  in  search  of  seal,  having  been  absent  four  days,  with  moderate 
success. 

The  seals  which  resort  to  the  islands  of  this  archipelago,  as  well  as 
to  other  islands  south  of  latitude  fifry,  are  generally  clothed  in  jackets 
of  valuable  fur.  This  species  has  been  £stingiiished  by  naturalists, 
merely  for  their  size  and  shape ;  but  there  are  other  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  habits  of  this  animal,  of  a  far  more  inter- 
esting nature,  which  I  have  never  yet  met  with  in  print ;  a  few  of 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  describe.  / 

In  killing  m  Icmala  whidi  happens  to  be  with  yoanc,  even  in  an  ad 
vanced  state  of  pregnancy,  if  die  seidl  be  pressed  m  17  the  sealiag 
club  in  dealing  the  fatal  blow,  an  ezsetly  stnilar  iodenution  will  m. 
qnsntly  be  fomid  oa  the  scull  of  the  mas.    This  fact  is  a  pradaoal 
illustration  of  tbe  woedeifiii  power  of  symfNObr*  snd  worthy  the  inrs»» 
ligsiioii  of  nsteraUsts.    AUbou^  oiodeni  phitosopiiers  have  laboned 
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hard  to  refute  tne  idea  of  such  a  sjrmpathy  in  the  human  race,  there 
are  hundreds  of  credible  witnesses  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  ite  ex- 
istence in  this  particular  species  of  marine  animals.  jl 

The  striking  disparity  of  size  between  the  male  and  female  is  also 
worthy  of  remark.  The  large  male  is  about  seven  feet  in  length* ' 
whereas  the  female  never  exceeds  four  feet.  The  large  males  are  not 
the  most  numerous  ;  but,  being  the  most  powerful,  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  in  their  possession  all  the  females.  At  the  time  of  parturition,' 
the  number  of  males  attending  one  female  is  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  to  a  dozen ;  a  proof  that  these  animals  are  the  greatest  polyga- 
mists  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  Turks.  That  they  are  gre- 
garious and  social  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  who 
surveys  their  rookeries,  where  they  herd  together  in  classes,  and  at 
different  periods.  ,< 

Warmed  by  the  cheering  influence  of  an  antarctic  spring,  the  males 
of  the  largest  size  go  on  shore  about  the  first  of  November,  corres- 
ponding to  our  May,  and  there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  females,  which 
happens  about  the  first  of  December.  This  of  course  is  an  annual  as- 
signation, and  occurs  as  regularly  as  the  migration  of  our  northern 
shad  from  the  ocean  to  the  fresh-water  rivers,  for  purposes  perfectly 
analogous.  As  soon  as  the  female  seal  makes  her  appearance  at  the  edge 
of  the  beach,  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  males  immediately  takes 
her  under  his  protection.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  sustain  his  right  by  one  or  more  serious  combats  with  his 
rivals.  While  the  males  are  fighting  in  the  most  desperate  manner, 
ihe  object  of  their  bloody  feud  sits  calmly  looking  on,  contemplating 
the  fray  with  apparent  delight,  and  no  little  self-complacency.  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  feeling  has  been  evinced  by 
females  of  a  higher  species ;  but  on  this  head  I  do  not  jpresnme  to 
speak  positively :  the  seal  battles  I  have  seen,  and  studied  the  coun* 
tenance  of  their  object ;  who  voluntarily  yields  herself  to  the  con- 
queror as  soon  as  the  contest  is  decided,  at  the  same  time  casting  a 
look  of  ineffable  contempt  upon  his  vanquished  rival. 

The  proud  victor  now  conducts  his  lovely  prize  from  the  late  scene 
of  contention  up  to  the  rookery  prepared  for  her  accommodation ;  and 
this  he  does  with  a  courtesy  and  tenderness  of  manner  from  which 
some  husbands  might  derive  a  useful  lesson.  At  almost  every  step  he 
politely  bows  or  nods  to  his  new  bride,  and  frequently  touches  her  lips 
with  his  own.  When  the  female  has  selected  her  lodgings,  and  become 
settled  in  the  rookery,  her  partner  is  unremitting  in  his  cares  to  afibrd 
her  protection,  and  render  her  situation  comfortable;  nor  does  she 
evince  the  slightest  indications  of  jealousy  while  he  is  showing  the 
same  polite  attentions  to  a  dozen  other  wives !  Here,  1  believe,  my 
former  comparison  does  not  exactly  hold  good. 

By  the  last  of  December,  all  the  females  have  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  they  came  on  shore.  In  this  process,  however, 
they  evidently  endure  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  and  the  males  appear  to  be 
much  affected  by  their  sufferings, — ^redoubling  their  affectionate  atten- 
tions, and  adopting  various  ex[^ients  to  relieve  their  distress. 

The  sense  of  smell,  as  well  as  that  of  hearing,  in  these  animals  is 
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wmaikaUpr  aente ;  and  for  sagacity  they  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the 
dog.  This  latter  quality,  however,  is  more  strikingly  exhibited  in  tiidr 
natural  dement  than  on  land. 

i  As  a  proof  of  their  docility,  I  may  mention,  that  I  have  taken  two 
young  pups,  of  two  or  three  weeks  old,  taught  them  to  feed,  uid  kept 
them  with  me,  as  pets,  for  two  or  three  months ;  in  which  time  they 
became  so  tame  that  they  would  eat  out  of  my  hand,— expressing  m 
me  a  great  degree  of  fondness  and  affection,  and  soliciting  my  caresses 
in  the  bleating  voice  of  a  young  lamb.  I  should  have  probably  had 
them  to  this  day,  but  some  of  £e  crew,  whose  enmity  I  had  incurred 
by  a  proper  adherence  to  nauucal  discipline,  found  occasion  to  destroy 
them  bodi. 

The  fur-seal  may  be  known,  from  the  hair-seal  by  its  being  of  a 
much  smaller  size;  their  noses  are  also  smaller,  and  much  more 
pointed.  In  swimming,  likewise,  they  have  a  sort  of  jumping  motiony 
not  much  unlike  that  of  the  -porpoise ;  frequently  springing  six  or  eight 
feet  clear  of  the  water,  which  is  a  feat  the  hair-seal  never  performs, 
except  when  excessively  frightened,  and  even  then  they  seldom  succeed 
in  throwing  their  bodies  clear  of  the  water. 

When  these  animals  are  for  the  first  time  visited  by  man,  they  evince 
no  more  apprehension  of  danger  from  their  new  guests  than  did  the 
natives  of  San  Salvador  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  Uie 
confidence  of  the  poor  seals  is  requited  in  the  same  manner  that  theirs 
was, — by  robbery  and  murder!  In  fact,  they  will  lie  still  while  their 
companions  are  slaughtered  and  skinned.  But  they  soon  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  barbarous  character  of  their  invaders,  withdraw  their 
ill-placed  confidence,  and  avoid  the  fatal  intimacy.  They  now  acquire 
habits  of  distrust  and  caution,  and  devise  ways  and  means  for  counter- 
acting human  stratagem  and  treachery.  They  select  more  solitary 
retreats,  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  beneath  high  projecting  cliffs,  from 
which  they  can  precipitate  themselves  into  the  water  the  moment  they 
perceive  the  approach  of  their  arch  enemy. 

AVhile  encamped  in  their  rookeries,  three  or  four  sentinels  are  always 
posted  to  keep  a  look-out  while  the  others  sleep ;  and  the  moment  a 
boat  makes  its  appearance,  though  it  be  a  mile  from  the  shore,  these 
faithful  watchmen  promptly  give  the  alarm,  when  in  an  instant  the 
whole  rookery  is  in  motion.  Every  one  makes  for  the  surf  with  all 
possible  expedition ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  boat  reaches  the  shorot 
they  will  nearly  all  be  hi  the  water,  >|^th  the  exception  of  a  few  females 
that  have  pups  or  young  ones  to  take  care  of.  These  will  remain  to 
defend  and  protect  their  charge  until  the  last  moment ;  when,  if  hard 
pushed)  they  will  seize  their  pups  by  the  back  of  the  neck  witli  their 
teeth,  and  cUve  into  the  surf,  where  they  are  obliged  to  hold  the  heads 
of  the  pups  above  water  to  prevent  their  sufifocation. 

The  males,  many  of  them,  will  also  stand  their  ground,  and  fight 
very  hard  for  the  young  seals ;  often  till  they  perish  in  the  noble  cause* 
In  different  voyages  to  these  seas,  I  have  had  more  than  fifly  seamen 
very  severely  bitten  in  some  of  these  contests ;  yet  it  seldom  happens 
that  a  man  gets  bitten  who  is  not  afraid  of  them :  but  the  moment  they 
perceive  the  slightest  symptom  of  fear  or  cowardice  in  their  enemyt 
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they  begia  to  follow  him  up  very  close.  When  ezcitedy  their  motions  are 
Teiy  quick, — ^like  the  flash  of  a  gun  on  touching  the  match :  hence  the 
name  of  clap-match^  which  sailors  apply  to  the  female.  In  retreat  or 
pursuit,  their  speed  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  man,  and  much  swifler 
on  the  rocks  tlian  could  be  anticipated  from  their  appearance. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February  the  dog-seals  go  on  shore :  these 
are  the  young  male  seals  of  the  two  preceding  years ;  but  owing  to 
their  youth  and  inexperience,  are  not  yet  allowed  to  attend  the  pregnant 
females  or  clap-matches.  The  purposes  for  which  they  now  seek  dry 
land  are,  to  shed  their  coats,  and  give  the  new-starting  crop  of  fine  hair 
a  chance  to  grow.  By  the  first  of  May  these  objects  are  effected, 
when  they  again  take  to  the  ocean,  and  are  seldom  seen  near  the  shores 
again  untU  the  first  of  July,  when  they  appear  and  disappear  alternately, 
without  order  or  any  ostensible  purpose,  for  the  period  of  a  month ; 
after  which  they  are  seen  no  more  until  the  first  of  September  follow- 
ing. During  this  month  a  herd  of  young  scab,  male  and  female,  resort 
to  the  shore ;  and  when  they  retire  again  to  their  favourite  element,  the 
wigs,  or  large  male  seals,  make  their  appearance  on  the  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  spot  for  their  rookeries,  where  they  are 
to  receive  the  clap-matches,  or  females  of  age.  This  completes  the 
annual  round  of  visits  made  to  the  land  by  fur-seals  of  all  classes.  In 
high  northern  latitudes  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  opposite  season. 

1  will  now  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the  sea-elephant,  an  ani- 
mal of  wliich  the  public  in  general  have  a  very  imperfect  idea.  The 
male  of  this  species  has  a  cartilaginous  substance  projecthig  forward 
from  the  nose,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length ;  and  from  this  peculiarity 
has  the  animal  derived  its  name,  as  its  purpose  seems  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  an  elephant's  proboscis.  I  have  seen  the  male  sea-elephant 
more  than  tweuty-five  feet  in  length,  and  measuring  about  sixteen  feet 
around  the  body ;  whereas  the  female  is  never  half  that  size,  and  in 
form  resembles  the  hair-seal,  which  does  not  materially  difler  from  the 
fur-animal  in  shape,  &c. 

I  The  male  sea-elephant  comes  on  shore  the  latter  end  of  August ; 
the  female  late  in  September,  or  about  the  first  of  October ;  her  purpose, 
of  course,  to  be  delivered  of  a  present  burden,  and  after^vard  yield  to 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  universal  passion.  When  the  males 
first  come  on  shore  they  are  so  excessively  fat,  that  I  have  seen  two 
from  which  might  be  produced  a  tun  of  oil ;  but  after  a  residence  of 
three  months  on  the  land,  with#ut  food,  they  become,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  lean  and  emaciated.  About  the  middle  of  December, 
their  young  being  old  enough  to  take  the  water,  the  whole  breeding- 
herd  leave  the  shore,  to  follow  where  instinct  leads  among  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  deep.  About  the  first  of  January  the  brood  of  the 
previous  year  come  on  shore  to  renew  theur  coats ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  February  the  full-grown  males  and  females  do  the  same ;  and  by 
the  first  of  May  they  have  all  disappeared,  both  old  and  young. 

From  the  fact  of  these  animals  Uving  so  long  on  above  witiumt  food 
I  should  infer  that  they  can  derive  susteoaaee  by  absorption  during 
diis  period, — consuming  the  snbetanee  of  their  own  bodies.  Hence 
their  extreme  emaciation  at  the  time  they  reiiim  to  the  ocean.    There 
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is  a  striking  contrast  between  their  dumsyt  doggish  nwtkms  <m  land 
and  dieir  agility  and  sagacitj  in  the  water.  Unlike  the  fiir«eal,  the 
sea-elephant  seldom  runs  or  fights ;  but  when  the  club  is  aimed  at  his 
scullf  or  the  lance  at  his  heart,  he  merely  raises  a  supplicadng  look  to 
his  murderer,  whUe  the  tears  overflow  finom  his  eyes,  and  then  awtite 
the  death-stroke  with  a  mart3rr-like  composure.  But  were  he  consdoos 
of  his  own  powers,  or  were  his  courage  equd  to  them,  the  assailant 
would  probably  get  the  worst  of  the  bargam.  Unwieldly  as  his  form 
appears,  should  he  rush  forward,  and  compel  lus  enemy  to  come  to 
close  quarters,  human  skill  could  avail  UtUe  against  the  astonishing 
power  of  his  jaws,  which,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  will  literally  grind 
the  hardest  stones  to  powder  between  his  teeth. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  sea-elephant  has  never  been  seen  in 
the  water  by  any  navigator  more  than  thirty  rods  from  the  shore.  I 
have  seen  them  come  up  to  take  breath  within  half  a  cable's  length 
of  the  beach ;  but  even  \htn  they  only  allowed  about  half  an  inch  of 
their  nose  to  come  above  water. 

As  I  shall  shortly  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  my  passage  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  long-agitated  subject  of  a  passage  round  Cape 
Horn. 

I  have  already  said,  that  by  hugging  the  western  shore,  the  passase 
to  the  Pacific  is  very  much  shortened :  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommend  shipmasters  who  intend  to  double  Cape  Horn  always  to 
pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  will  ensure  them 
smoother  water  and  better  weather.  Experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  coast  here,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous tlian  our  own  coast  in  the  fall.  All  navigators  would  be  satis* 
lied  of  this  fact  would  they  discard  from  their  imaginations  the  horrible 
romances  they  have  heard  and  read  about  Cape  Horn,  and  judge  for 
themselves  with  unprejudiced  minds, — most  of  these  nautical  legends 
being  only  fit  to  class  with  the  fiction  of  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

I  have  wintered  and  summered  off  Cape  Horn,  and  in  its  vicinity, 
but  never  witnessed  those  extraordinary  gales  which  we  so  oflen  hear 
spoken  of;  I  have  never  encountered  worse  weather  on  tliis  coast  than 
is  experienced  every  autumn  and  spring  in  a  passage  from  New-Yoric 
to  Liverpool.  In  doubling  Cape  Horn,  a  ship  may  carry  her  royd^^ 
3'ards  with  as  much  ease  as  she  can  along  our  northern  coast  in  tlw 
reasons  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  early  part  of  winter. 
'  In  this  opinion,  founded  on  my  own  experience,  I  am  sustained  by 
tlie  testimony  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  La  Perouse,  and  others,  including 
my  friend  Captain  Weddell,  whose  jouinds  are  all  before  the  public. 
The  four  gentlemen  here  named  as  circumnavigators  of  the  globe 
occupy  the  very  highest  rank  in  nauticd  eminence,  and  require  not  the 
homely  eulogiom  of  a  seaman's  pen.  Bat  their  journals  are  not 
**  steeped  in  horrors ;"  they  found  nothing  terrible,  fonnidable,  or  evdl 
difiicult,  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  or  in  exploring  other  distant  regions^ 
as  others  of  far  inferior  abilities  have  done. 

But  tliough  these  contradictory  reports  cannot  well  be  reconcfledf 
they  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  without  imputme  wilfd  misrepre* 
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sentation  to  any  one.  No  two  men  can  view  the  same  object  through 
the  same  medium,  because  their  mental  as  well  as  physical  organiza- 
tions are  differemly  constructed  and  arranged.  Pecidiar  circumstances 
also  produce  powerful  and  lasting  impressions.  What  would  have 
been  the  report  of  a  Patagonian  or  a  Terra  del  Fuegan  navigator, 
had  he  visited  our  coast  on  the  23d  of  September,  1815,  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nantucket,  or  at  the  entrance  of  Iiong  Island  Sound  ? 
On  his  return  to  the  placid  Strait  of  Magellan,  he  would  have  congratu- 
lated his  countrj'men  on  being  placed  by  Providence  so  far  beyond  the 
reacli  of  such  a  horrible  tornado  as  he  had  witnessed  in  the  most 
pleasant  month  of  a  northern  autumn ;  and  tlie  horrors  of  doubling 
Montauk  Point  would  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  winter's  even- 
ing tale. 

To  some  minds  trivial  and  even  common  difficulties  are  apt  to  loom 
up  into  evils  of  enormous  magnitude :  how  much  more  so  when  en- 
countered for  the  first  time,  and  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  scenes  of 
early  days !  But  even  such  persons,  when  once  they  become  famil- 
iarized to  danger  and  hardships,  view  every  thing  with  a  clearer, 
calmer,  and  more  philosophic  eye,  until  they  are  willing  to  confess 
that  every  part  of  the  created  universe  has  its  uses  and  its  beauty,  and 
that  every  apparent  evil  is  a  real  good.  "  In  wisdom  thou  hast  made 
them  all !"     "  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Ships  bound  round  Cape  Horn, 
afler  passing  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  and  Cape  Good  Success  (a  pro- 
jecting point  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  liitle  south  of  the  strait),  should 
steer  S.S.W.  half  W.,  taking  care  to  pass  to  the  south  and  east  of  all 
the  islands,  should  the  current  set  to  the  westward,  which  seldom 
happens.  If  it  be  night,  however,  and  the  wind  permit,  they  should 
steer  S.  by  AV.  half  W.  Shoidd  they  be  in  want  of  wood  and  water, 
they  can  obtain  a  supply  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success,  before  leaving 
the  strait.  This  bay,  which  is  visible  from  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  strait,  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  extends  into  the  land,  west- 
wardly,  two  miles  and  a  half.  It  may  easily  be  known  by  a  peculiar 
mark  or  feature  on  its  southern  side,  resembling  a  broad  turnpike-road 
running  into  the  country  from  the  shore.  The  anchorage  is  good  all 
over  it,  in  from  four  to  twelve  fathoms  of  water,  clear  ground.  The 
tide  rises  here  about  six  feet,  and  it  is  high  water  on  full  and  change 
days  at  a  quarter  past  four.  The  flood-tide  runs  to  the  north,  and 
about  two  hours  longer  in  the  strait  than  in  the  bay. 

Four  leagues  south  of  this  bay  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Success,  before 
mentioned,  terminating  in  a  point,  from  which  the  coast  suddenly  turns 
to  the  westward.  Alx>ut  forty  miles  from  this  cape,  S.W.  half  W.,  is 
New  Island,  within  three  leagues  of  the  shore ;  and  seven  leagues 
S.W.  from  this  lies  Evout's  Isle.  At  a  short  distance,  S.  by  W.  from 
the  latter,  are  two  small  low  islands  near  to  each  other,  called  Bame* 
velt's ;  and  four  leagues  farther,  S.W.  by  S.,  is  Cape  Deceit. 

Cape  Horn,  which  lies  nine  miles  farther  S.S.  W.«  may  be  known 
by  a  high  round  hill  over  it,  which  has  a  bold  and  majestic  appearance, 
being  an  elevated  precipitous  black  rock  rising  conspicuously  above  all 
the  adjacent  land.  Back  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  northwardly^ 
the  country  is  covered  with  woods*  and  inhabited  by  a  poor,  miserable, 
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inofiensive  race  of  savages.  The  valle^rs  and  hill-sides  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  the  cape  are  covered  with  trees,  moss,  and  green  grass  ; 
but  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  rough  and  rocky. 

Nine  miles  north-north-east  from  Cape  Horn  is  Cape  Deceit,  before 
mentioned ;  a  rocky  point,  and  the  most  easterly  of  Hermit's  Islands. 
This  cape  has  a  very  deceptive  appearance,  and  strangers  should  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  it  for  Cape  Horn;  for  such  mistakes  have 
occurred,  as  its  name  imports.  The  rocky  islands  called  Bamevelt's, 
lying  north-east-by-north  from  Cape  Deceit,  are  surrounded  by  deep 
bold  water ;  but  ships  should  always  keep  to  the  eastward  of  them, 
until  the  strait  formed  by  Hermit's  Islands  and  the  main  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  has  been  more  critically  explored  and  surveyed.  The  northern 
entrance  of  this  strait  opens  from  the  capacious  Bay  of  Nassau,  but  I  am 
not  suAciently  acquainted  with  its  navigation  to  attempt  a  description* 
I  know,  however,  that  it  contains  many  fine  harbours,  sheltered  from 
all  winds.  On  either  side  of  Hermit's  Islands,  the  passage  is  believed 
to  be  safe ;  there  being  deep  water,  and  no  hidden  dangers. 

About  the  first  of  November,  northwardly  winds  begin  to  prevail  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cape ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  changes^ 
continue  until  the  first  of  February.  From  this  period  until  May,  the 
wind  generally  blows  from  the  south-west  quarter,  occasionally  shifting 
to  the  north-west.  From  the  nuddle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  east- 
erly winds  and  fine  weather  prevail ;  and  from  July  to  October,  the 
wind  varies  from  north  to  west,  and  round  to  south-east,  every  four  or 
five  days. 

About  fiily  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Horn  are  the  islands  of  Diego 
Kamirez,  extending  north-west  and  south-east,  for  a  space  of  four  or 
five  miles.  This  cluster  is  composed  of  three  principal  blands,  and 
a  great  many  rocks  above  water.  The  centre  island  is  the  largest, 
but  contains  neither  wood  nor  water.  As  I  shall  speak  of  them  pres- 
ently, I  have  merely  introduced  them  here  because  the  currents  in 
their  neighbourhood  deserve  some  attention.  Twenty-five  miles  to 
the  south  of  Diego  Ramirez,  the  current  is  constantly  setting  to  the 
east-north-east,  and  north-east-by-east,  about  eight  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  farther  in-shore  it  is  governed  by  the  ebb  and  flood 
tides,  wliich  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  land. 

In  doubling  Cape  Horn,  with  the  wind  from  the  north  and  west,  or 
from  the  east,  ships  bound  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  haul  close  round 
the  cape,  and  then,  if  practicable,  make  a  due  west  course  until  they 
are  in  the  longitode  of^  eighty  west.  If  the  mad  continue  to  blow  from 
the  north,  they  should  run  as  far  as  ninety,  as  they  may  then  have  the 
advantage  of  westerly  winds  to  run  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast 
of  Chili ;  being  careful  not  to  approach  the  land  until  they  are  to  the 
north  of  Valdivia. 

The  Cape  Horn  gales  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  connexion 
with  the  exaggerated  aeooonts  which  several  navigators  have  given 
of  them.  The  heaviest  and  most  lasting  of  these  are  from  south- 
south-west  to  south-by-east.  They  are  most  firequent  in  the  snmmer 
months,  and  oflen  last  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  When  the  southern 
lioiinm  is  filled  with  rising  elonds,  heavy  and  whitey  in  a  blue  sky,  it  is 
a  sore  indicatioQ  of  a  lasting  gale  of  wind  fima  the  south  to  soitth- 
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west,  which  often  comes  on  very  suddoilyy  scarcely  allowing  sufficient 
time  to  take  in  the  light  sails,  and  close-reef  the  topsails. 

When  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north  and  east,  it  generally  Increases 
to  a  smart  single-reef  breeze ;  at  which  it  remains,  onless  it  hauls  to 
the  south-east,  from  which  quarter  it  will  blow  a  moderate  gale,  and 
then  die  away  to  a  perfect  calm.  But  if  it  haul  to  the  north,  you 
may  depend  upon  two  or  three  days  of  pleasant  weather ;  until  it  hauls 
gently  round  to  the  north-west,  where  it  will  remain  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours.  It  will  then  commence  raining,  and  finally  shift  gently 
to  the  south-west,  when  the  weather  will  become  clear. 

A  northerly  gale  likewise  comes  on  gradually,  until  it  blows  a  double 
or  close-reef  breeze,  and  lasts  about  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  and  then 
draws  to  the  north-west,  which  brings  on  rain.  Presently  it  shifts 
into  the  south-west,  without  relaxing  its  force,  and  continues  in  that 
point  for  twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  when  it  dies  away  to  a  perfect  calm. 

Such  is  the  general  course  of  the  wind  and  weather  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Horn,  for  the  season  round. 

The  islands  of  Diego  Ramirez,  mentioned  above,  are  in  latitude 
66°  27'  S.,  long.  68°  38'  45"  W.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  cluster  of 
barren  rocks,  frequented  by  seals  of  the  fur  kind,  and  various  oceanic 
birds.  The  westernmost  rock  is  the  highest,  and  is  surrounded  by 
several  small  rocks,  sufticiently  elevated  for  birds  and  seals  to  resort 
to.  These  rocks  are  sixteen  leagues  from  Horn  Island,  between  which 
and  them  tlie  passage  is  open,  and  entirely  free  from  danger.  Around 
tliese  rocks  the  water  is  bold  witliin  a  cable's  length  of  them ;  and  in 
clear  weather  a  ship  may  safely  run  for  them  in  the  night,  by  keeping 
a  good  look-out. 

VVest  of  Hermit's  are  Ildefonso's  Islands,  in  latitude  55°  50'  30" 
S.,  long.  69°  18'  W.  This  is  a  group  of  rocky  isles  lying  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  land.  The  passage  between  them  and 
Diego  Ramirez  is  thirty-five  miles  in  width,  and  entirely  free  from  dan- 
ger. From  Ildefonso  to  the  entrance  of  Christmas  Sound,  the  course 
is  north-west-by-wcst-half-wcst,  distant  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles. 

Christmas  Sound  lies  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Honi,  about  ninety- 
five  miles.  It  was  visited  in  1774  by  the  celebrated  Cook,  who  ob- 
seiTcs  that  it  aflbrds  good  anchorage  in  various  parts.  At  the  head 
of  the  sound  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  a  run  of  fresh  water.  Fish  are 
scarce  here,  and  fowls  not  very  abundant.  There  are  plenty  of  muscles 
and  good  celery.  Wood  and  water  can  be  had  in  all  the  various  coves 
and  harbours.  The  inhabitants  live  on  the  low  islands  in  the  bay,  and 
are  a  short,  miserable  race  of  savage  beings.  At  tlie  west  entrance 
of  Christmas  Sound  is  a  lofty  promontonr,  called  York-minster,  in 
latitude  65°  25'  S.,  long.  69°  58'  W.  The  adjacent  country,  both 
cast  and  west,  has  an  inhospitable  and  dreary  appearance.  The  coast 
is  broken,  and  forms  a  chain  of  islands. 

Ten  leagues  to  the  westward,  of  Christmas  Sound  are  Gilbert's 
Islands;  and  about  the  same  distance  west-north-west  of  them  is 
Cape  Desolation,  in  latitude  64°  65'  S.,  long  71°  42'  W.  Fifteen 
leagues  west-by-north  of  this  cape  is  the  entrance  to  St.  Barbara's 
Channel,  which  leads  into  the  Strait  of  Magellan.    Cape  Nou-  forms 
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the  western  pom  of  this  entrance,  a  dark  rdeky  island,  in  latitude  54^ 
31'  S.,  long.  73^  15'  AV.  Three  leagues  south-east-by-south  from 
this  cape  are  the  La  Tour  Isles ;  and  eight  leagues  north-west  from 
Cape  Noir  is  Cape  Gloucester,  in  latitude  54°  6'  S.,  long.  73°  34' 
30"  W.  This  latter  cape  is  high  and  roimd,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  island.  ^  i 

About  sixteen  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  Gloucester  is 
Land-fall  Island,  which  presents  a  high  and  rugged  appearance ;  and 
between  the  two  are  many  rocks  and  reefs,  stretching  about  two 
leagues  from  the  shore.  The  coast  now  runs  north-west-by-west  to 
Cape  Deseado,  between  which  and  Land-fall  Island  is  one  chain  of 
small  islands.  North  of  Cape  Deseado  is  Cape  Pillar,  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  constituting  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  western  entrance  into  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Having  thus  assisted  the  reader  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and  piloted 
him  fairly  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  without  exposing  him  to  a  single 
danger,  I  shall  now  conduct  him  back  to  Staten  Land,  in  the  Atlantic ; 
and  from  thence  invite  him  to  accompany  me  on  another  route  to  the 
same  place ;  viz.  through  the  Strait  o^  Magellan. 

April  29. — On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  at  six  o'clock* 
P.  M.,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  from  Staten  liand,  with  a  fine 
south-westerly  breeze  and  fair  weather;  our  course  in  steering  for 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  bemg  west-north-west.  Leaving  Capes  St. 
Diego  and  St.  Vincent  on  our  left,  we  soon  came  abreast  of  St.  Innes, 
in  latitude  54°  7'  S.,  long.  66°  58'  W.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
part  of  the  coast,  from  the  appearance  of  a  table-land,  which  mariners 
generally  calculate  to  make  when  they  are  bound  round  Cape  Horn. 
From  Cape  St.  Innes  to  Cape  St.  Sebastian,  the  course  is  west-north- 
wcst-half-north,  distance  about  twenty  leagues.  The  shore  between  the 
two  last-mentioned  capes  is  rocky,  and  dangerous  to  approach  in  the 
night.  Cape  St.  Sebastian  is  the  southern  boundar}^  of  a  chaimel  of 
the  same  name,  wliich  is  navigable  by  small  vessels,  and  runs  into  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  Fourteen  leagues  north-west  from  Cape  St.  Se- 
bastian is  Queen  Catherine's  Foreland,  in  latitude  52°  42  S.,  long. 
68°  27'  AV.  Variation  per  azimuth  23°  15'  easterly.  This  cape 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  being  the  north-east  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Cape 
Virgin,  the  south-east  point  of  Patagonia,  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  same  strait. 

3fai/  1st. — On  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  May,  we  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  east  entrance  pf  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  At  four  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  we  passed  Queen  Catherine's  Foreland,  with  the  wind  at  south- 
west, and  fair  weather.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  tliis  place,  that 
thick  or  wet  weather  is  very  uncommon  on  the  east  coast  of  Patago- 
nia. We  continued  to  ply  westwardly  during  the  night,  keeping  one 
man  constandy  in  the  chains,  heaving  the  lead.  5 

3lai/  2d, — On  Friday  morning,  at^five  o'clock,  A.  M.,  wc  passed  the 
narrows,  with  a  strong  tide  in  our  favour ;  and  at  nine,  P.  M.,  we  came 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Negro,  in  five  fathoms  of  water, 
clay  bottom.  F 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Strait  of  Magellan— Face  of  the  Country— Hailed  by  a  Troop  of  Patagonians— 
ArrivaJ  atPort  Famine — Hirtory  of  the  Place — Ledffer  River — Natural  Produc- 
tioM — An  Excursion  into  the  Interior — Ruins  of  PhilipviUe — Cape  Froward 
— Indiana  of  the  Highlands  described — ^A  Visit  to  their  Village—The  Visit  recip- 
rocated— Excursion  up  the  River  Capac,  accompanied  by  two  Chiefs — Adven- 
tures in  returning — Filial  Affection  of  a  Chief's  Son — Character,  Manners, 
Habits,  Customs,  Employments,  and  Dress  of  the  Natives—Their  Canoes, 
Armsj&c— Their  Want  of  Cleanliness,  moral  Condition,  and  probable  Origin- 
Enter  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Terra  del  Fueoo,  generally  represented  as  oile  large  island,  is  in 
fact  composed  of  several  islands,  the  cluster  being  separated  from  the 
continent  of  South  America  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  passages 
between  these  different  islands  are  very  narrow,  and  have  never  yet 
been  explored.  The  interior  of  tlie  largest  presents  a  cold,  dreary, 
cheerless,  and  desolate  appearance ;  rising  into  rugged  barren  moun- 
tains, the  sommits  of  which  are  covered  with  snow.  One  of  these  is 
a  Tolcano,  the  fires  of  which  occasionally  brighten  and  illiune  the 
anows,  which  they  can  never  melt. 

*•  Here  it  was,"  says  Burney,  "  that  the  sailors  observed  fires  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  strait,  for  which  reason  tlie  land  on  that 
aide  was  called  Terra  del  Fucgo."  Another  writer  says,  **  Narrow 
channels^  strong  currents,  and  boisterous  winds  render  it  dangerous  to 
enter  into  this  desolate  labyrinth.  The  coast,  which  is  composed  of 
granite,  lava^  and  basaltic  rocks,  is  inaccessible  in  many  places. 
Cataracts  interrupt  the  stillness  that  reigns  there ;  seals  sport  in  the 
bays,  or  repose  their  unwieldy  bodies  on  the  sand."  . 

rfotwithstanding  the  cheerless  and  forbidding  aspect  of  this  country, 
it  is  not  destitute  of  vegetation  or  inhabitants.  In  the  valleys  arc  to 
be  fomid  several  sorts  of  trees  of  a  large  growth,  which  are  frequented 
by  various  kinds  of  birds.  Here,  also,  a  rich  soil  of  considerable 
depth  is  clothed  with  beautiful  verdure.  At  the  base  of  almost  every 
hiU  is  a  brook  of  good  water,  having  a  reddish  hue,  but  not  ill  tasted. 

The  Strait  of  Magellan,  at  its  eastern  entrance,  is  between  six  and 
seven  leagues  in  widtli,  and  has  from  fifteen  to  fifty  fathoms  of  water. 
Many  vessels  have  passed  through  this  strait  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
though  the  navigation  is  said  to  be  difficult,  which  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  many  good  harbours  to  be  found  in  this  passage,  and  an- 
chorage under  either  shore,  all  the  way  through ;  the  bottom  generally 
cood  holding-ground.  Within  the  strait  the  wind  never  blows  fresh 
firom  north-north-east,  round  by  the  eastward  to  south-east-by-east ; 
consequently  a  shelter  from  these  points  is  unnecessary.  Wood  and 
water  can  be  procured  with  ease,  fish  may  be  caught  in  great  abun* 
dance,  and  antiscorbutic  vegetables  are  found  on  both  shores. 
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>  The  rise  of  the  tide  at  the  east  entrance  is  about  sixteen  feet,  and 
about  eight  feet  at  the  west  entrance,  running  regularly  each  way,  and  not 
swifter  than  two  miles  an  hour,  excepting  in  the  narrows,  where  it  runs 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  Violent  gales  are  never  experienced  here 
from  any  quarter ;  the  passage  through  is  perfectly  safe  for  vessels  of  any 
size,  and  the  navigation  is  pleasant  and  easy.  If  the  navigator  have 
before  him  the  latest  edition  of  Arrowsmith's  chart,  he  may  avoid 
every  difficulty,  as  there  is  but  one  dangerous  impediment  in  the  whole 
passage  more  than  two  cables'  length  from  shore,  that  is  not 
readily  shown  by  the  hand-lead.  The  danger  alluded  to  lies  about 
five  miles  north-east  of  the  narrows,  and  always  betrays  itself  by  the 
kelp  or  rock-weed  which  rises  from  it  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Vessels  must  keep  to  the  north  of  this  shoal,  and  leave  it  under  their 
laiboard  quarter. 

Ships  bound  through  this  strait  may  run  day  and  night  by  keeping 
the  north  shore  on  board,  until  they  come  up  with  Indian  Sound,  and 
then  keeping  the  south  shore  on  board  until  they  reach  Cape  Pillar,  at 
the  west  entrance,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  following  these  direc- 
tions, they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  keep 
smooth  water. 

'  On  arriving  at  Cape  Pillar,  if  the  wind  blow  from  the  westward, 
and  it  is  thought  inexpedient  to  put  to.  sea,  vessels  may  come  to  an- 
chor in  a  perfectly  safe  harbour,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  the 
cape,  on  the  shore  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  entrance  to  this  harbomr 
is  covered  by  two  small  islands,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side^ 
in  twenty  fathoms  of  water.  Then  double  a  point  which  runs  out 
from  the  land  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  enter  the  cove  behind  it, 
which  extends  to  the  south-west  and  west-north-west  about  two  miles, 
and  come  to  anchor  in  from  four  to  ten  fathoms  of  water,  mud  and 
clay  bottom,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

'  It  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  enumerate 
and  name  all  the  safe  and  commodious  harbours  in  this  noble  strait. 
Let  it  sufiice,  that  there  is  such  a  one  every  Bve  or  ten  miles,  or  equally 
safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  size. 

Magellan's  Strait  is  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  la 
length,  from  its  eastern  entrance  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  its  western 
entrance  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  continent  in  this  vicinity  is  of  that  extent  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other,  as  the  course  of  the  strait  forms  two  sides  of  a  nearly  right* 
angled  triangle ;  a  third  side  would  measure  the  distance  across  this 
part  of  the  continent ;  say  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  Terra  del 
Fuego,  from  east  to  west  along  the  south  shore  of  the  strait,  is  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and. 
sixty  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  measuring  from  Cape  Horn  to^ 
the  strait.  This  part  of  the  country  contains  a  large  population^ 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strait. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further  into  the  strait,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  face  of  the  country,  as  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  are  very  dififerent  from  each  other,  not  only  in  their 
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they  begin  to  follow  him  up  very  close.  When  ezcitody  their  motioiw  are 
Tery  quick, — like  the  flash  of  a  gun  on  touching  the  match :  hence  the 
name  of  clap-match^  which  sailors  apply  to  the  female*  In  retreat  or 
pursuit,  their  speed  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  man,  and  much  swifler 
on  the  rocks  than  could  be  anticipated  from  their  appearance. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February  the  dog-seals  go  on  shore :  these 
are  the  young  male  seals  of  the  two  preceding  years ;  but  owing  to 
their  youth  and  inexperience,  are  not  yet  allowed  to  attend  the  pregnant 
females  or  clap-matches.  The  purposes  for  which  they  now  seek  Hry 
land  are,  to  shed  their  coats,  and  give  the  new-starting  crop  of  fine  hair 
a  chance  to  grow.  By  the  first  of  May  these  objects  are  effected, 
when  they  again  take  to  the  ocean,  and  are  seldom  seen  near  the  shores 
again  untU  the  first  of  July,  when  they  appear  and  disappear  alternately, 
without  order  or  any  ostensible  purpose,  for  the  period  of  a  month ; 
after  which  they  are  seen  no  more  until  the  first  of  September  follow- 
ing. During  this  month  a  herd  of  young  seals,  male  and  female,  resort 
to  the  shore ;  and  when  they  retire  again  to  their  favourite  element,  the 
wigs,  or  large  male  seals,  make  their  appearance  on  the  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  spot  for  their  rookeries,  where  they  are 
to  receive  the  clap-matches,  or  females  of  age.  This  completes  the 
annual  round  of  visits  made  to  the  land  by  fur-seals  of  all  classes.  In 
high  northern  latitudes  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  opposite  season. 

1  will  now  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the  sea-elephant,  an  ani- 
mal of  wliich  tlie  public  in  general  have  a  very  imperfect  idea.  The 
male  of  this  species  has  a  cartilaginous  substance  projecting  forward 
from  the  nose,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length ;  and  from  this  peculiarity 
has  the  animal  derived  its  name,  as  its  purpose  seems  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  an  elephants  proboscis.  I  have  seen  the  male  sea-elephant 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  measuring  about  sixteen  feet 
around  the  body ;  whereas  the  female  is  never  half  that  size,  and  in 
form  resembles  the  hair-seal,  wliich  does  not  materially  difier  from  the 
fur-animal  in  shape,  &;c. 

I  The  male  sea-elephant  comes  on  shore  the  latter  end  of  August ; 
the  female  late  in  September,  or  about  the  first  of  October ;  her  purpose, 
of  course,  to  be  delivered  of  a  present  burden,  and  aftenvard  yield  to 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  universal  passion.  When  the  males 
first  come  on  shore  they  are  so  excessively  fat,  that  I  have  seen  two 
from  which  might  be  produced  a  tun  of  oil ;  but  after  a  residence  of 
three  months  on  the  land,  with#ut  food,  they  become,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  lean  and  emaciated.  About  the  middle  of  December, 
their  young  being  old  enough  to  take  the  water,  the  whole  breeding- 
herd  leave  the  shore,  to  follow  where  instinct  leads  among  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  deep.  About  the  first  of  January  the  brood  of  the 
previous  year  come  on  shore  to  renew  their  coats ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  February  the  full-grown  males  and  females  do  the  same ;  and  by 
the  first  of  May  they  hare  all  disappeared,  both  old  and  young. 

From  the  fact  of  these  animals  Uving  so  long  on  shore  witlKiiit  food 
I  shoold  infer  that  they  can  derive  susteoaaee  by  absorption  daring 
diis  period^ — consuming  the  snbstanee  of  their  own  bodies.  Hence 
their  extreme  emaciation  at  the  time  they  reiium  to  dieocean.    There 
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is  a  stnking  contrast  between  their  eluniay,  sltiggish  motions  <m  land 
and  dieir  agility  and  sagacity  in  the  water.  UnldLO  the  iinvseal,  the 
sea-elephant  seldom  runs  or  fights ;  but  when  the  club  is  aimed  at  bis 
sculU  or  the  lance  at  his  heart,  he  merely  raises  a  suj^licating  look  to 
his  murderer,  whUe  the  tears  overflow  from  his  eyes,  and  then  awaili 
the  death-stroke  with  a  mart3rr-like  composure.  But  were  he  consckraa 
of  his  own  powers,  or  were  his  courage  equal  to  them,  the  assaflant 
would  probably  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  Unwieldly  as  his  form 
appears,  should  he  rush  forward,  and  compel  his  enemy  to  come  to 
close  quarters,  human  skill  could  avail  UtUe  against  the  astonishing 
power  of  his  jaws,  which,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  will  literally  grind 
the  hardest  stones  to  powder  between  his  teeth. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  sea-elephant  has  never  been  seen  in 
the  water  by  any  navigator  more  than  thirty  rods  from  the  shore.  I 
have  seen  them  come  up  to  take  breath  within  half  a  cable's  length 
of  the  beach ;  but  even  then  they  only  allowed  about  half  an  inch  of 
their  nose  to  come  above  water. 

As  I  shall  shortly  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  my  passage  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  long-agitated  subject  of  a  passage  round  Cape 
Horn. 

I  have  already  said,  that  by  hugging  the  western  shore,  the  passase 
to  the  Pacific  is  very  much  shortened :  I  would,  therefore,  eamesUy 
recommend  shipmasters  who  intend  to  double  Cape  Horn  always  to 
pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  will  ensure  them 
smoother  water  and  better  weather.  Experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  coast  here,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous than  our  own  coast  in  the  fall.  AH  navigators  would  be  satis* 
iled  of  this  fact  would  they  discard  from  their  imannations  the  horrible 
romances  they  have  heard  and  read  about  Cape  Horn,  and  jndg^  fyt 
themselves  with  unprejudiced  minds, — most  of  these  nautical  legends 
being  only  fit  to  class  with  the  fiction  of  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

I  have  wintered  and  summered  off  Cape  Horn,  and  in  its  vicinity, 
but  never  witnessed  those  extraordinary  gales  which  we  so  oflen  heaf 
spoken  of;  I  have  never  encountered  worse  weather  on  this  coast  than 
is  experienced  every  autumn  and  spring  in  a  passage  from  New-Yoric 
to  Liverpool.  In  doubling  Cape  Horn,  a  ship  may  carry  her  royal* 
yards  w^ith  as  much  ease  as  she  can  along  our  northern  coast  in  the 
reasons  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  early  part  of  winter. 
'  In  this  opinion,  founded  on  my  own  experience,  I  am  sustained  by 
tlie  testimony  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  La  Perouse,  and  others,  including 
my  friend  Captain  Weddell,  whose  journals  are  all  before  the  puUic* 
The  four  gentlemen  here  named  as  circumnavigators  of  the  globe 
occupy  the  very  highest  rank  in  nautical  eminence,  and  require  not  the 
homely  eulogium  of  a  seaman's  pen.  But  their  journals  are  not 
**  steeped  in  horrors ;"  they  found  nothing  terrible,  fonnidable,  or  eveii 
difilcult,  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  or  in  es^ioring  other  distant  regioiis, 
as  others  of  far  inferior  abilities  have  done. 

But  though  these  contradictory  rqx>rt8  cannot  well  be  reconciled» 
they  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  without  imputine  wilful  misrepre* 
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fine ;  the  soil  being  rich  and  mellow,  and  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
in  depth.  The  valleys  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure ;  the  clover- 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  if  suffered  to  go  a  few  seasons  unmowed, 
would  alone  furnish  a  parallel.  This  clover  was  so  completely  matted 
and  entangled  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  its  actual  height ;  but 
it  was  certainly  not  less  than  two  feet.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  ore,  of  which  I  obtained  specimens.  Some  fine 
wood  is  also  found  here,  two  kinds  of  which  I  examined.  One  was  red, 
and  the  other  a  bright  yellow ;  the  grain  of  each  very  fine. 

The  valleys  are  seldom  visited  by  the  frost  or  snow,  so  that  the  ber- 
ries are  found  on  the  bushes  all  the  winter,  without  being  touched  by 
the  frost.  There  are  some  streams  descending  to  this  river  which 
would  make  fine  mill-seats.  I  found  the  country  very  pleasant  from 
Point  Negro  to  this  place ;  undulating  in  hills  and  dales,  and  covered 
with  groves,  flowers,  clover,  and  grass  of  various  kinds.  Many  of 
the  flowers  were  not  inferior  in  beauty  or  fragrance  to  those  which 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  I  am  not,  however,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  botany  to  describe  them.  In  short,  if 
this  land  was  in  possession  of  a  civilized  industrious  people,  who 
well  understood  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  become,  in  a  very  few  years,  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world,  as  the  inhabitants  would  be  far  more  moral 
and  happy  than  if  every  tiling  grew  spontaneously  to  their  hand.  We 
cannot  know  the  real  value  of  any  thing  unless  we  labour  for  it.  This 
fact  converts  the  original  curse  into  the  greatest  earthly  blessing. 

Having  passed  through  Magellan's  Strait  six  times,  at  different 
seasons,  and  always  with  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  the  result  of  my  observations  is  a  conviction 
that  the  Spanish  navigator  Cordova  has  given  a  more  correct  dcscrip- 
lion  of  the  plants,  trees,  and  animals  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
strait  thiin  any  otlicr  writer.  But  he  did  not  sufficiently  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  which  abounds  witli  productions  that  are  unkno^^^l  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shore.  It  was  my  misfortune,  however,  to  be  des- 
titute of  scientific  aid  in  all  my  researches,  or  I  am  confident  that  Cor- 
dova's catalogue  might  have  been  much  enlarged.  . 

We  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Famine  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M., 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  third  of  May,  corresponding  to  the 
third  of  our  November — a  month  distinguished  in  the  Unhed  States  by 
a  period  of  mild,  soft,  pleasant  weather,  called  the  Indian  summer. 
The  weather  at  our  anchorage,  on  Saturday  evening,  so  forcibly  re- 
minded me  of  this  peculiar  period,  that  I  determined  to  make  an 
excursion  into  the  country  in  search  of  valuable  die-woods  and  mine- 
rals, and  to  see  if  these  southern  forests  wore  the  same  variegated 
dress  in  autumn  as  distinguishes  our  own  at  that  season.  I  therefore 
selected  as  my  companions  three  worthy  and  intelligent  young  men, 
viz.  Messrs.  John  Simmons,  William  Cox,  and  Charles  Cox*  all  natives 
of  New-York,  where  they  are  yet  citizens. 

Having  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  my  first  officer,  and 
ascertained  that  we  were  all  well  armed  and  equipped,  we  started  on 
our  expedition  towards  the  soiitheni  extremity  of  the  loAy  Andes.    Our 
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weapons  were  muskets,  pistols,  and  cutlasses,  and  our  provisions  a 
week^s  supply  of  bread,  as  we  trusted  to  our  arms  for  venison  and 
poultry ;  and  I  had  never  known  them  to  deceive  me,  if  any  thing  came 
within  musket  or  pistol  distance.  We  took  a  west-north-west  course 
by  compass,  and  travelled  several  miles  without  seeing  such  game  as 
we  considered  worthy  the  honour  of  a  civilized  death,  by  powder  and 
ball.  Our  vigilance,  hbwever,  began  to  sharpen  with  our  appetites ;  so 
that  before  nine  o'clock  we  had  sufficient  fresh  meat  for  a  much  larger 
party,  having  killed  a  fine  deer  and  two  guanacoes. 

We  now  selected  our  quarters  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  a  fresh- 
water rivulet,  where  tKere  was  but  very  little  underbrush  ;  but  where 
the  forest  trees  grew  to  a  great  height,  interweaving  their  thick  and  lofly 
branches  so  closely,  that  had  there  been  a  noon-day  sun  over  our 
heads,  we  should  hardly  have  been  sensible  of  it.  While  my  com- 
panions were  employed  in  skinning  our  game,  I  was  busy  in  building 
a  fire ;  which,  as  there  was  no  want  of  fuel,  was  soon  large  enough  to 
have  barbacued  an  ox.  A  saddle  of  one  of  the  guanacoes  was  soon 
spitted  and  suspended,  in  the  gipsy  style,  on  the  windward  side  of  our 
flaming  volcano,  where  we  contrived  to  present  every  side  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  until  it  was  fit  for  the  table.  The  fat,  of  course, 
was  mostly  wasted,  except  so  much  of  it  as  we  caught  with  our  bread. 
Each  of  us  being  supplied  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  good  appetite,  it 
must  have  been  our  own  fault  if  we  did  not  enjoy  a  good  supper,  equal 
to  the  best  roast  mutton  I  ever  tasted. 

KSier  giving  our  dogs  a  share  of  the  supper,  and  having  piled  on 
about  two  cartloads  of  wood,  we  all  stretched  our  weary  limbs  and 
bodies  by  the  fire,  with  each  a  bunch  of  dry  autumnal  leaves  for  a 
pillow.  Thus  moored,  as  we  thought,  for  the  night,  we  soon  fell 
asleep,  each  with  one  hand  on  a  pistol,  with  as  much  composure  as  if 
we  had  been  in  bed  at  the  far  distant  homes  of  which  we  were  dreaming. 

We  slept  very  soundly  until  about  midnight,  when  we  wore  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  distant  barking  of  our  dogs.  In  a  moment  every  man 
was  on  his  feet,  with  his  firearms  in  his  hands,  primed  and  cocked. 
The  dogs  contiimed  to  bark,  and  the  sound  evidently  approached  nearer 
and  nearer.  A  rustling  noise  was  now  heard  in  the  underbrush.  Every 
one  was  prepared  for  the  approaching  crisis,  with  an  undaunted  front, 
and  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  musket.  At  this  moment  of  anx- 
ious suspense,  there  suddenly  appeared  before  us— one  of  our  dogs, 
with  a  small  gray  fox  in  his  custody,  which  had  been  surprised  and 
captured  while  in  the  very  act  of  approaching  our  fire ! 

After  caressing  and  rewarding  these  faithful  animals  for  their 
vigilance  and  fidelity,  we  again  ^*  addressed  ourselves  to  sleep ;"  but 
in  about  two  nours,  we  were  again  alarmed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  a  like  result,  viz.  another  gray  fox.  Finding  our  repose  thus 
liable  to  be  constantly  broken,  we  concluded  to  sleep  no  more.  We 
therefore  resumed  our  journey  towards  that  stupendous  range  of  moon* 
tains  which  extends  through  more  than  seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
about  four  thousand  three  hundred  miles !  m 

May  4th, — It  was  now  Sunday  morning,  and  we  still  travelled  bf 
compass  in  the  direction  of  west-north-west,  as  nearly  as  we  could  lay 
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that  course ;  being  often  compelled  to  demte  fiomit  by  the  face  of  the 
country,  iuterspeised  with  elsrated  ridges,  watercoorBes,  precipices, 
&c.  This  day's  joumeVt  thon§^  fatiguing,  was  very  pleasant  and 
interesting.  Parrots,  and  other  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage, 
surrounded  us  on  every  side  (several  of  a  species  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  museums  or  the  private  collections  of  naturalists).  I  also 
examined  various  trees,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  highly  valuable, 
some  for  cabinet  furniture,  and  others  for  drugs,  and  perhaps  for  die- 
stuffs.  I  regretted  extremely  that  we  had  not  a  scientific  botanist  and 
mineralogist  with  us,  as  my  own  knowledge  of  those  sciences  is  very 
limited.  But  I  am  confident  there  is  abundance  of  valuable  wood  in  this 
unexplored  country ;  and  the  specimens  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  which 
I  brought  away  with  me  were  pronounced  to  be,  by  the  late  scientific 
Doctor  Mitchill,  the  purest  and  most  free  from  alloy  of  any  that  he  had 
ever  seen. 

The  interior  of  this  country,  I  also  discovered,  abounds  with  some 
very  valuable  vegetables  for  mariners  who  are  pursuing  long  voyages  ; 
such  as  celery,  scurvy-grass,  and  a  variety  of  berries  of  very  agreeable 
flavour.  To  this  circumstance  Byron  imputes  the  healthmess  of  his 
whole  ship's  company,  not  a  single  person  being  afiected  with  the 
scurvy  in  the  slightest  degree ;  nor  was  a  single  individual  on  the  sick- 
list  irom  any  other  disorder.  Among  other  curious  trees  which  I  ex- 
amined in  this  excursion  is  the  pepper-tree,  or  winter's  bark,  noticed 
by  Commodore  Byron.  These  grow  here  in  great  plenty,  as  do  many 
others,  with  the  nature  of  which  I  am  totally  unacquainted. 

We  continued  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction  until  ten  o'clock,  P.  M ., 
when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a  mountain  which 
ascended  gradually  towards  the  north.  This  we  concluded  to  be  a 
part  of  the  celebrated  chain  before  mentioned,  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  and  judged  ourselves  to  be  now  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
vessel,  and  forty-five  from  Cape  Froward.  Here  we  built  a  large  fire, 
and  made  a  hearty  supper  of  venison,  having  killed  a  fat  deer  but  a 
short  time  before.  We  then  sought  a  few  hours'  repose  ;  but  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  sleep,  as  the  dogs  were  engaged  the  whole  night 
among  wild  animals  of  difierent  kinds.  We  therefore  relinquished  the 
hope  of  rest,  and  at  two  hours  after  midnight,  began  to  retrace  our 
weary  steps  towards  Port  Famine. 

May  5ih. — This  was  Monday,  the  fifth ;  and  we  laboured  through 
the  underbrush  and  matted  clover  with  very  little  intermission,  in  the 
direction  of  east-south-east,  until  noon,  when  we  thou^  it  expedient  to 
take  some  rest  and  refreshment.  At  two,  P.  M.,  we  again  set  forward, 
and  reached  the  schooner  m  safety  at  eleven  o'elockthe  same  evenmg, 
almost  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  the  want  of  sleep.  We  broug^on 
board  with  us,  among  other  curiosities,  sevend  \nrda  we  hwl  shot,  of 
the  most  beautiful  plumage ;  but  which,  for  want  of  proper  preeerva- 
tion,  we  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  afterward.  I  bdievetbow!* 
ever,  that  the  richest  museum  in  the  wmid  migfal  derive  aoiiM  new  and 
valuable  acquisitions  from  the  interior  of  this  unexplored  eountry.  Its 
immense  resources  are  as  vei  entirBly  nnknowii,  as  the  avenoes  which 
lead  to  them  are  still  guarded  by  the  dragons  of  traditionary  faUe. 
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Mai^  6^A«— -Having  recruited  our  strength  and  spirits  by  sleep  and 
refreshment,  we  again  went  on  shore,  and  examined  Uie  ancient  ruins 
of  PhilipviUe.  During  the  day  we  also  shot  several  otters,  and  saw 
many  of  the  Fuegian  natives  on  the  opposite  shore.  We  likewise 
visited  the  fort  which  had  been  erected  to  protect  the  Spanish  coloi^ 
from  the  natives,  and  to  command  the  strait.  It  appeared  to  be  but 
litde  decayed,  considering  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  abandoned. 
This  fortress  was  built  cmly  eighty  years  afler  the  first  discovery  of  the 
American  continent  by  Columbus ;  and  a  very  htile  labour  would  now 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  and  render  it  an  effective  protection 
against  any  attacks  which  the  natives  could  make.  The  ruins  of  the 
town  bear  much  stronger  marks  of  the  withering  touch  of  time.  The 
remains  of  some  stone  edifices  are  yet  visible ;  but  the  walls  have 
generally  crumbled  into  complete  decay.  After  examining  this  part 
of  the  country  to  our  satisfaction,  and  inspecting  a  number  of  wigwams 
of  a  conical  form,  which  the  natives  had  recendy  deserted,  apparendy 
from  fear  of  hostilities  on  our  part,  we  prepared  to  leave  Port  Famine, 
and  double  the  cape  which  forms  the  centre  angle  of  the  strait,  and 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 

May  Itlu — On  Wednesday,  the  seventh,  at  five  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we 
again  got  under  way,  and  steered  to  the  soutli,  with  the  wind  from 
west-north-west,  and  a  light  rain.  At  ten,  A.  M.,  we  passed  Cape  Fro- 
ward,  and  changed  our  course,  first  to  west,  then  to  west-north-west, 
which  is  that  of  the  strait  from  this  cape  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
passing  this  angle  of  the  strait,  we  saw  many  of  the  natives  on  the 
shore,  apparently  just  landed  or  landing  from  a  fishing  excursion.  But 
no  sooner  did  they  see  our  vessel  than  diey  abandoned  tlieir  canoes, 
and  all  started  for  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  they  remained  imtil  we 
liad  doubled  the  cape,  and  left  it  behind  off  our  starboard  quarter. 
These  Indians  are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Patagonians,  as  will  appear 
presently. 

This  unexpected  timidity  on  their  part  led  roe  to  suspect  that  they 
had  lately  experienced  foul  play  from  some  cimlizedy  Christian  naviga- 
tor, who,  conscious  of  physical  power,  had  forgotten  humanity,  and  per- 
haps justice.  I  therefore  came  to  tlie  resolution  of  opening  an  inter- 
course with  tlie  next  tribe  I  fell  in  with  ;  and,  if  possible,  of  inspiring 
them  with  confidence  towards  foreigners  and  strangers. 

May  %th. — On  Thursday,  the  eighth,  we  continued  our  course' to- 
wards the  Pacific,  nearly  in  a  west-north-west  direction,  passing  York 
Road  and  some  very  picturesque  scenery  on  the  northern  shore,  re- 
sembhng  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  At  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we 
came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  Soimd,  where  a  vast  number  of 
the  natives  were  fishing  by  torch-Ught.  From  attendant  circumstances 
I  concluded  that  we  were  now  near  the  location  of  an  extensive  tribe. 
In  order  that  we  miglit  not  alarm  them,  I  had  the  vessel  moored  with 
as  Utde  noise  as  possible,  while  the  binacle-lighu  were  promptly  ex- 
tinguished. We  had  anchored  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  with  day 
bottom,  and  with  such  precaution  that  the  natives  continued  their  voca- 
tion, totally  unconscious  of  our  proximity,  imtil  after  midnight.  Our 
watch  on  deck  consist^  of  one-half  the  crew  at  a  time,  eveiy  man 
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well  anned  and  prepared  for  any  contingency ;  but  with  orders  never 
to  act,  except  on  the  defensive. 

At  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered,  manned, 
and  armed.  In  a  few  minutes  afterward  we  started  for  the  Indian 
village  within  the  sound.  After  pulling  round  the  point  which  covers 
its  entrance,  and  opening  a  beautiful  valley,  we  discovered  the  village 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  boats.  In  a  moment  after, 
we  saw  about  four  hundred  dogs  rushing  towards  us,  while  the  natives 
were  seen  flying  from  their  huts,  men,  women,  and  children,  apparently 
in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm. 

As  ray  object  was  to  conciliate  this  inoffensive  people,  we  paused  in 
our  progress,  and  lay  off  on  our  oars ;  making  amicable  signs  for  the 
natives  to  lay  down  their  weapons,  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  did 
without  hesitation.  I  tlien  pulled  in  to  the  shore,  and  landed  a  short 
distance  from  the  Indians ;  and  by  signs  invited  six  of  them  to  meet 
me.  This  they  also  did,  with  evident  willingness.  After  giving  them 
a  friendly  and  even  cordial  reception,  which  inspired  tliem  with  re- 
newed confidence,  I  invited  them  to  enter  one  of  my  boats,  while  I 
advanced  and  saluted  their  friends.  This  request  thcj*-  complied  with, 
but  with  some  reluctance ;  when  I  ordered  the  boats  to  haul  off,  and  lay 
about  the  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Having  thus  secured  a  suflicient  number  of  hostages  for  my  person.il 
safety,  I  advanced  along  the  beacli  to  have  an  interview  with  the  whole 
tribe,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  by 
whom  I  was  received  in  the  most  amicable  manner.  They  took  mc 
to  their  wigwams,  and  showed  me  every  mark  of  hospitality  in  their 
power.  1  remained  on  shore  with  them  about  two  hours ;  a  part  of 
which  time  I  spent  in  examining  their  habitations  and  mode  of  living, 
and  the  remainder  in  shootin^:  birds  at  some  distance  in  the  woods. 

At  length  the  natives  began  to  evince  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness 
respecting  the  fate  of  their  friends  and  countr}'mcn  in  my  boat.  Oii 
perceiving  tliis,  I  promptly  repaired  to  the  shore,  and  ordered  the  boat 
to  pull  in.  The  moment  she  reached  the  beach  the  six  Indians  leaped 
on  shore,  apparently  rejoicing  at  their  safe  deliverance.  I  then  entered 
the  boat,  and  invhed  the  one  whom  I  sui)posed  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  to  accompany  me  to  the  vessel.  To  this  proposition,  however, 
he  would  not  accede,  until  I  ordered  one  of  my  men  to  jump  on  shore, 
and  nm  up  to  the  village,  to  show  ihem  how  much  we  relied  on  their 
fidelity.  On  seeing  this,  the  chief  instantly  appreciated  the  motive, 
and  stepped  into  the  boat,  with  a  confidence  that  bespoke  intellect  and 
feeling.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  board  the  Wasp,  where  wc 
found  a  warm  breakfast  prepared,  awahmg  the  return  of  the  boats. 

This  chief  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and  cou- 
siderable  mind,  the  evidences  of  which  were  legibly  written  in  lus 
countenance.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  on  the  deck  of  the  schoraeff 
he  looked  around  him  with  an  expression  of  strong  curiosity,  not  un- 
mingled  with  surprise,  and  in  some  instances  astooishniant.  These 
sentiments  were  still  more  forcibly  expressed  when  I  condncted  him  to 
the  cabin,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  breakfast  table.  He 
examined  every  thing  as  if  he  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
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nature,  principles,  causes,  and  effects  ;  so  that  I  set  him  down  for  an 
Indian  pliilosopher.  He  seemed  to  combine  the  spirit  of  deep  investiga- 
tion with  the  childish  simplicity  of  the  untutored  Indian. 

At  table  he  evinced  a  degree  of  diffidence,  and  even  delicacy,  which 
is  not  common  in  the  savage  character.  He  seemed  to  relish  our  food, 
however,  and  showed  a  particular  partiality  for  molasses  and  sugar. 
After  breakfast  we  took  him  on  shore,  and  restored  him  to  his  anxious 
family  and  subjects,  who  received  him  with  the  loudest  demonstrations 
of  pleasure. 

May  9th. — This  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  a  great  number  of  the 
natives  in  canoes.  As  soon  as  they  had  approached  within  hearing, 
they  commenced  singing  in  a  plaintive  strain,  accompanied  with  a  va- 
riety of  gestures,  which  I  afterward  learned  were  symbolical  tokens 
of  friendship.  When  they  had  come  within  a  few  yards  of  the  vessel 
they  ceased  paddling,  and  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  some  encourage- 
ment to  advance.  I  therefore  made  signs  for  them  to  come  on  board. 
These  signs  were  either  misconstrued  or  else  they  wanted  more  time 
to  examine  the  exterior  of  the  schooner  before  thev  ventured  on  board. 
From  their  manoeuvres,  inspection,  gestures,  and  consultations,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  they  were  doubtful  whether  the  Wasp  was  actually 
a  big  canoe  or  a  monster  of  the  deep. 

After  paddling  round  the  vessel,  and  critically  examining  her  fore 
and  aft,  some  of  them  approached  her  on  the  larboard  side,  and  two 
of  the  men  at  length  ventured  to  come  on  board.  I  received  them  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  invited  them  to  partake  of  such  provi- 
sions as  we  had  at  hand — beef,  pork,  potatoes,  and  bread,  to  which  I 
helped  them  plentifully.  They  readily  partook  of  the  beef,  and  ap- 
peared so  extravagantly  fond  of  the  potatoes  that  I  regretted  I  had  not 
a  larger  supply,  having  only  a  limited  quantity  on  board  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  the  scurvy.  The  pork  they  promptly  rejected,  and  scarcely 
tasted  of  the  bread.  This  circumstance  might  lend  some  support  to  an 
hypothesis  lately  advanced,  and  sustained  with  considerable  ability,  that 
the  aborigines  of  America  are  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

As  many  of  their  canoes  were  now  alongside  I  distributed  food  and 
some  trifling  presents  to  all  of  them.  As  they  appeared  to  set  a  pe- 
culiar value  on  scraps  of  iron,  or  any  article  made  of  that  material,  I 
contrived  to  supply  every  one  with  a  piece  of  an  old  hoop,  a  broken 
hinge,  a  crooked  pump-bolt,  or  a  nisty  spike ;  while  to  the  females  I 
gave  each  a  string  of  beads.  They  seemed  much  delighted  with  my 
apparent  liberality,  and  frequently  pointed  upwards  as  they  mumbled 
over  a  few  unintelligible  words,  among  which  I  could  distinguish  one 
which  soimded  like  Setedos^  which  I  afterward  understood  to  signify 
the  Deity. 

Previous  to  their  departure,  the  chief,  whose  name  was  Cheleule, 
made  a  short  speech  to  his  subjects,  who  immediately  responded  to  it 
in  a  kind  of  chorus,  or  devotional  anthem,  in  which  they  often  repeated 
the  word  Setedos,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  heaven  with  much  ap- 
parent awe  and  reverence.  When  this  ceremony  was  finished  they  sdl 
paddled  for  the  shore,  and  repaired  to  their  wigwams  in  the  village* 
which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  vessel. 
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3£ay  lOth. — This  day  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  natives  came 
alongside,  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  now  that  they  had  acquired 
confidence  in  our  amicable  intentions,  they  became  amusing  and  interest- 
ing. I  permitted  them  aU  to  come  on  board  by  turns,  and  partake  of 
that  hospitality  which  had  so  delighted  their  friends  the  preceding  day. 
Previous  to  their  departure  I  succeeded  in  making  Cheleule  understand 
that  I  was  going  up  to  the  head  of  the  sound  with  two  boats  on  the 
following  morning,  in  search  of  die-woods ;  and  wished  him,  with  three 
or  four  of  his  tribe,  to  accompany  me.  To  this  proposition  he  readily 
assented,  and  took  his  leave. 

3Iay  llth, — This  morning  our  boats  were  lowered,  and  prepared  for 
a  week's  cruise.  A  brass  swivel  with  plenty  of  ammunition  was  placed 
in  each  of  them,  together  with  a  due  number  of  muskets,  pistols,  and 
lances.  I  selected  ten  men  for  our  contemplated  excursion,  who  were 
armed  with  cutlasses.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  my  first  officer 
having  received  his  instructions  respecting  his  deportment  to  the  na- 
tives during  our  absence,  we  left  the  vessel  and  pulled  for  the  viUage. 
The  chief,  Cheleule,  was  awaiting  our  arrival  on  the  beach  with  four 
of  his  people :  I  immediately  requested  him  to  leave  orders  with  his 
tribe  for  no  one  to  go  off  to  the  vessel  until  we  returned.  With  this  re- 
quest he  readily  complied,  and  his  orders  were  stricdy  obeyed,  for  not 
a  single  canoe  approached  the  Wasp  during  our  absence. 

Having  received  these  honest  savages  on  board  our  boats,  we  put  on 
the  sails,  and  at  5,  A.  M.,  steered  for  the  head  of  the  sound,  in  a  west- 
north-west  direction,  with  the  wind  from  south-west,  and  clear  weather. 
Although  we  passed  along  the  shore  very  rapidly,  I  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive that  the  soil  was  rich,  and  the  country  veiy  fine.  The  farther 
we  advanced  up  the  lagoon  the  heavier  we  found  the  tunber,  and  the 
thicker  the  grass.  In  fact,  the  more  I  saw  of  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent the  better  I  liked  it,  and  the  firmer  became  my  conviction  that 
there  are  few  finer  countries  in  the  world. 

At  12  o*clock  we  partook  of  a  cold  dinner  with  excellent  appetites ; 
and  as  we  had  now  a  leading  wind,  and  were  going  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  miles  an  hour,  I  concluded  not  to  stop  until  night,  as  there  were 
no  indications  of  tlie  head  of  the  bay  being  near  at  hand.  In  tlie 
evening  my  savage  friend  Cheleule  informed  me  that  a  very  large  tribe 
of  natives  was  located  about  ten  miles  farther ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  land  at  a  spot  he  pointed  out,  and  encamp 
for  the  night.  I  immediately  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  steered  '^  for 
the  point  proposed." 

At  9,  P.  M.,  we  landed  in  a  beautiful  valley,  covered  with  verdure,  and 
interspersed  with  groves,  meadows,  and  oUier  rural  scenery  of  the 
most  pictiu-esque  description.  I  judged  that  we  were  now  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  vessel ;  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cordilleras  was 
far  to  the  eastward  of  us,  and  other  indications  bore  testimony  thai  we 
were  fanned  by  airs  firom  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  being  low  water  when  we  landed,  we  fi>und  an  abandance  of  mus- 
cles and  dams,  and  caught  about  two  himdredfinfimuUet  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  freshr-water  river  a  few  rods  firom  the  boats.  Oar  firar  na- 
tives soon  had  a  fire  kindled,  while  the  sailors  were  employed  in  fell- 
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Wjt  some  red-wood  trees,  they  being  the  best  fuel-timber  that  grows, 
l^e  heat  it  produced  was  so  intense  that  we  could  scarcely  approach 
the  fire  near  enough  to  cook  our  suppers,  which  was  done  by  boiling 
about  two  barrels  of  clams  and  muscles,  and  frying  a  quantity  of  the 
mullet. 

About  11,  P.  M.,  we  all  turned  in,  or,  more  correctly,  lay  down  by  the 
fire,  keeping  one  man  on  the  look-out  through  the  night.  At  daylight 
I  was  awakened  by  Cheleule,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was 
time  to  be  moving.  Every  man  was  soon  on  liis  feet,  when  we  found 
a  warm  breakfast  ready  prepared  for  us  by  the  sailor  who  had  the  morn- 
ing watch.  As  soon  as  this  agreeable  duty  had  been  properly  per- 
formed, we  re-embarked  in  our  boats,  and  again  proceeded  on  our  north- 
westerly course. 

May  l2tJu — At  11,  A.  M.,  we  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  or 
salt-water  lagoon,  and  were  now  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  ves- 
sel, on  nearly  a  west-by-north  course  for  eighty  miles,  and  liorth-west- 
by-west  for  twenty  miles.  Here  we  foimd  a  tribe  of  Indians  compris- 
ing about  four  thousand  souls,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  village 
situated  in  a  very  extensive  valley  on  the  west  bank  of  a  river  called 
by  the  natives  Capac.  This  river  extends  into  the  country  about  sev- 
enty-five miles  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  as- 
cend it  as  far  as  practicable,  in  search  of  die-woods. 

We  were  favourably  received  and  hospitably  treated  by  the  chief 
and  people  of  this  powerful  tribe  of  natives,  and  as  soon  as  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  introduction  were  over,  Cheleule  prevailed  on  the  chief, 
whose  name  was  Calexchem,  to  accompany  us  up  the  river ;  he  ac- 
cordingly took  a  seat  in  my  boat,  and  at  I,  P.  M.,  we  were  all  ready  for 
a  start,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  south-south-west,  attended  with  a 
light  rain.  As  we  proceeded  we  carefully  examined  both  banks  of  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  finding  die-stufi's. 

After  ascending  this  river  about  twenty  miles,  against  a  strong  freshet, 
we  landed  at  7,  P.  M.,  for  the  piu-pose  of  taking  up  our  lodgings  for 
the  night  in  the  skirts  of  a  pleasant  valley  which  extended  to  the  river. 
Here  we  pitched  our  tent — fire  and  supper  followed  in  the  usual  style 
of  exploring  parties ;  after  which  each  man  gathered  from  the  trees  as 
much  moss  as  would  serve  for  a  pillow,  and  then  stretched  himself  by 
the  fire,  on  which  we  had  placed  a  plenty  of  fuel,  to  keep  the  tenants 
of  the  forest  at  a  respectful  distance. 

About  daylight  we  were  alarmed  by  the  roarmg  of  some  wild  beast, 
which  the  natives  called  faiche-ani,  and  which  we  afterward  discov- 
ered was  the  South  American  lion.  After  daylight  we  saw  many 
droves  of  guanacoes  and  deer ;  and  by  8,  A.  M.,  we  had  shot  seven  gray 
foxes  and  four  deer,  the  fiesh  of  which  was  not  unacceptable  after  our 
previous  lent  on  clams  and  mullet.  We  now  resumed  our  search  for  die- 
woods,  but  could  discover  nothing  but  inferior  kinds  of  fustic  and  red- 
wood, some  specimens  of  which  I  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  the  boats. 

May  I3th, — At  9,  A.  M.,  being  convinced  that  any  further  attempts 
to  discover  valuable  die-woods  on  the  banks  of  this  river  would  prove 
fruitless,  we  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  embarked  in  our  boats  to  return  to 
the  vessel.    We  descended  the  river  leisurely,  ghding  down  witii  the 
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cnrrent,  and  stopping  occancmallyin  aome  beautifal  valley  or  varie* 
gated  grove,  to  ahoot  fbzea«  biida,  and  deer.  We  arrived  at  Calex- 
chem*8  village  at  about  aeven  in  the  evening ;  and«  after  landing  the  old 
chief,  with  many  thanks  and  some  tridinff  presents,  we  proceeded 
about  ten  miles  down  the  bay ;  when  at  10,  P.  M.,  we  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  a  fresh-water  river  on  the  north  shore. 

After  cooking  part  of  our  venison,  and  making  some  bread  cofice, 
we  all  partook  of  a  hearty  supper.  As  it  was  now  raining  severely, 
we  were  obliged  to  pitch  our  tent,  which  was  never  done  in  fair 
weather.  About  midnight  the  watch  was  set,  and  the  rest  turned  in, 
soon  forgetting  their  fatigues  and  wet  jackets  in  dreams  of  home,  and 
those  rural  scenes  which  smiling  May  was  at  this  moment  decorating 
in  all  the  charms  of  nature,  at  the  distance  of  six  thousand  miles  from 
the  sleepers. 

-  May  i4th. — ^At  daylight  I  found  the  wind  blowing  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  south-east,  and  as  we  could  make  but  little  headway  in  pull- 
ing to  windward  with  the  tide  against  us,  I  ordered  the  men  to  prepare 
themselves  for  hunting ;  and  after  breakfast  we  all  started  in  pursuit  of 
game  of  any  kind  that  could  be  found.  It  was  5,  P.  M.,  when  we  re- 
turned, having  strayed  many  miles  into  the  country ;  and  the  result  of 
our  sport  was  five  deer,  three  foxes,  and  a  number  of  birds  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  During  this  excursion  I  paid  more  attention  to  the  qualities 
of  timber  than  to  the  duties  of  a  sportsman.  1  found  the  same  kinds 
of  trees  here  that  I  examined  at  Port  Famine,  and  tlie  wild-celery, 
scurvy-grass,  &c.  were  shooting  into  seed  in  almost  every  direction. 
What  marks  of  Divine  wisdom  are  to  be  seen  in  every  thing !  The 
bane  and  antidote,  if  not  placed  side  by  side,  are  generally  found 
within  hailing  distance.  High  southern  latitudes  are  thought  to  pro- 
duce the  scurvy  on  board  of  ships,  and  the  same  latitudes  produce 
on  land  the  best  possible  antidotes  to  tlie  disease,  in  the  greatest 
abimdance. 

Our  sportsmen  were  all  fatigued  and  hungry,  and  therefore  enjoyed 
a  good  supper  and  a  night's  repose  with  the  greater  zest.  At  2,  A.  M., 
I  found  that  the  wind  had  changed  to  the  westward,  and  produced  fair 
weather ;  I  therefore  called  upon  all  hands  to  turn  out,  and  prepare  for 
a  cniise  towards  the  entrance  of  the  soimd. 

'  May  15^/4. — At  3,  A.  M.,  the  tent  was  struck,  the  remainder  of  our 
game  put  on  board  the  boats,  and  every  thing  in  readiness  for  a  start. 
We  passed  doiini  the  north  shore  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  west- 
wanC  frequently  landing  in  some  charming  valley  or  waving  forest,  to 
enjoy  the  scone  and  search  for  die-woods,  but  always  without  success. 
We  reached  the  AVasp  at  9,  P.  M.,  finding  every  thing  in  the  same  order 
as  when  we  left  it.  I  kept  our  friend  Cheleule  and  his  companions  on 
board  diuing  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  giving  them  a  good 
breakfast,  and  many  little  presents  of  high  value  in  their  estimation,  I 
set  them  on  shore  at  8,  A.  M.,  whero  Cheleule  was  received  by^his 
people  with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  joy.  On  taking  leave  of 
the  old  chief  I  expressed  a  wish  to  take  one  of  his  sons  with  me  to  the 
United  States,  promising  to  bring  him  back  again  in  about  two  years. 
The  father  consented  without  hesiution,  and  presented  me  one  of  his 
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boys  on  the  spot,  who  seemed  much  rejoiced  on  the  occasion,  and 
afVer  receiving  the  farewell  embraces  of  his  parents,  went  on  b<KBurd 
with  the  most  cheerful  alacrity.  I  immediately  had  1dm  clothed,  and 
he  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  being  placed  under  my  care  and 
protection.  I 

It  being  now  calm,  we  could  not  get  under  way,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  we  had  a  great  number  of  visiters  to  see  and  take  leave  of 
my  young  savage  proteg6.  This  appeared  to  affect  him,  and  he  evinced 
more  sensibility  on  the  occasion  than  I  had  anticipated,  as  the  savage 
character  has  never  been  distinguished  for  a  vivid  expression  of  feeling. 

May  I6th, — ^At  7,  A.  M.,  a  Hght  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  west- 
south-west,  when  we  immediately  got  under  way,  and  commenced  ply- 
ing to  the  south-west,  to  get  hold  of  the  Fuegian  shore.  Before  we 
had  proceeded  far,  the  mother  of  young  Cheleule  came  alongside  to 
take  a  final  leave  of  her  darling  boy.  This  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
fellow :  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears  as  soon  as  his  mother  left 
the  vessel,  and  earnestly  begged  me  to  let  him  go  on  shore  with  her. 
Perceiving  this  to  be  the  wish  of  both,  and  that  they  were  much  af- 
fected, I  recalled  the  old  woman,  and  restored  her  son  to  her,  which 
rendered  both  of  them  extremely  happy.  As  a  testimony  of  his  grati- 
tude the  youth  begged  me  to  accept  of  his  dog,  which  he  set  great 
store  by,  it  being  a  present  from  his  father.  This  dog  was  remarkable 
for  his  cunning  and  sagacity,  resembling  a  fox  both  in  form  and  dispo- 
sition. The  head,  in  particidar,  bespeaks  its  relationship  to  that  animal. 
It  is  a  little  larger  than  our  terrier,  and  is  the  only  canine  breed  that  I 
saw  among  these  natives. 

The  dress  of  this  people,  which  is  the  same  in  both  sexes,  is  formed  of 
the  skins  of  the  sea-otter,  guanaco,  fox,  deer,  or  seal,  sewed  together  with 
the  animal's  sinews,  entrails,  or  thongs  cut  from  the  skins,  in  the  form 
of  a  blanket.  This  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  under  the  chin ; 
the  lower  part  being  wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  cloak.  Both  sexes 
paint  their  faces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a  hideous  expres- 
sion, and  yet  I  scarcely  saw  two  of  them  alike.  Some  were  painted  red, 
with  a  large  black  circle  round  each  eye ;  others  were  distinguished  by 
horizontal  streaks  across  the  face  of  alternate  black  and  white.  -^  How- 
ever grotesque  they  appeared  to  us,  they  evidently  prided  themselves 
on  this  display  of  fashion  and  taste.  Every  one  of  them  with  whom  I 
had  any  intercourse,  was  as  ready  to  give  as  to  receive  trifling  presents, 
if  I  expressed  a  wish  to  that  efiect.  From  these  mutual  lundnesses, 
however,  they  very  soon  caught  the  idea  of  quid  pro  quo^  and  became 
adepts  in  the  science  of  trade.  But  I  never  detected  one  of  them  in 
the  act  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  a  nail,  either  from  the  vessel  or  the 
boats ;  nor  did  I  see  or  hear  of  a  single  quarrel  or  contention  among 
themselves. 

*  Their  canoes  display  much  ingenuity  and  mechanical  contrivance. 
They  are  constructed  of  bark  peeled  from  the  entire  trunk  of  a  large 
tree  resembling  our  white  birch,  which  grows  here  in  great  abundance* 
Three  such  pieces  will  form  an  entire  canoe,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  m  length,  two  feet  in  depth,  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  bre»lth  at 
the  centre,  or  widest  part.     One  piece  forms  the  bottom,  and  two  the 
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sides,  neatly  sewed  together  witli  leather  thongs  or  the  sinews  of 
animals.  The  hbs  are  generally  made  of  slender  branches  or  saplings, 
split  in  the  centre  as  coopers  do  their  hoop-poles.  l*hese  are  bent 
into  a  semicircle  with  the  flat  side  outwards,  and  fastened  to  the  inside 
of  the  canoe,  wliich  is  thus  kept  distended  to  its  proper  shape,  and 
rendered  sufficiently  strong.  The  gunwales  are  formed  of  the  same 
material,  sewed  on  in  the  same  manner. 

Each  of  these  boats  is  commonly  divided  into  six  distinct  compart- 
ments :  viz.  the  first  contains  their  fishing  tackle  and  apparatus ;  the 
second  is  occupied  by  the  women,  who  handle  the  forward  paddles ; 
the  third  is  tlieir  fireplace,  having  a  hearth  of  sand  ;''^the  fourth  is  the 
well-room,  or  place  for  bailing ;  the  fifth  contains  the  men,  who  ply  the 
stem  paddles ;  and  the  sixth  is  the  place  where  their  spears,  bows  and 
arrows,  Sic.  arc  carefully  deposited.  In  the  management  of  these  frail 
barks,  skill  and  dexterity  arc  more  requisite  than  physical  strength ; 
and  yet  they  are  made  to  ply  to  windward  at  a  surprising  rate.  Some 
of  them  are  made  more  square,  but  are  not  so  easily  managed,  nor  do 
they  move  so  swiftly. 

Besides  the  weapons  already  mentioned,  the  sling  is  much  used  by 
this  people,  and  with  such  effect,  that  the  descendants  of  Benjamin 
ought  no  longer  to  boast  of  their  left-handed  progenitors.  It  is  made 
of  the  sea-otter's  skin,  of  the  usual  form,  and  nearly  three  feet  in  lengtli. 
Their  spear-heads  are  made  of  hard  bone,  about  six  inches  long,  well 
pointed,  with  a  barb  on  each  side  about  three  inches  from  the  point. 
These  are  attached  to  straight  poles,  smoothly  finished,  and  about  twelve 
feet  in  length.  This  weapon,  which  they  use  in  taking  seals  and  sea- 
otters,  is  thrown,  like  the  ancient  javelin,  from  a  level  with  the  eye, 
duly  balanced  in  the  right  hand,  and  seldom  fails  of  its  intended  effect. 
Their  bows  are  made  of  an  elastic  wood,  which  is  hard  and  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish.  They  are  generally  about  four  feet  in  length,  strung 
with  slips  of  the  otter-skin  or  plaited  sinews.  The  arrows  are  made 
of  finely  polished  wood  of  great  liardness,  pointed  with  a  sharp  flint  of 
triangular  shape,  and  arc  about  three  feet  in  length. 

The  arms  of  these  Indians,  however,  are  no  certain  indication  of  their 
being  a  warlike  people ;  my  own  impression  is  decidedly  that  they  are 
not,  their  habits  and  manners  being  timid  and  pacific.  The  weapons  just 
described  are  rather  their  tools  of  trade  by  which  they  procure  a  liveli- 
hood, the  flood  and  the  forest  being  their  principal  resources  for  food, 
which  generally  consists  of  shellfish,  seal  flesh  and  blubber,  sea-otters, 
shags,  and  a  few  wild  animals  that  inliabit  the  forests,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  They  keep  their  game  imtil  it  is  nearly  putrid  before  they 
eat  it. 

Their  natural  complexion  is  a  pale  yellow,  inclining  to  copper- 
colour,  as  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  those  parts  of  their  bodies  which 
are  not  daubed  over  witli  paints  of  different  colours.  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  conversing  witli  them  by  signs,  though  whenever  they  were  at 
a  loss  for  my  jneaning,  they  invariably  imitated  my  motions  and 
repeated  my  words,  which  rendered  our  intercourse  somewhat  tedious. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  virtue  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness ;  but  not  so  ^*  horribly  offensive  and  loathsome"  as 
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has  been  represented  by  Cordova  and  others.  In  almost  every  respect* 
however,  they  are  a  race  of  people  far  inferior  to  the  Patagonians,  and 
not  much  less  degraded  than  the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  whom 
all  navigators  unite  in  pronouncing  the  most  wretched  race  of  mortals 
on  earth. 

Though  the  women  are  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  men,  the 
former  are  compelled  to  do  all  the  labour  and  drudgery.  They  build 
the  wigwams,  gather  the  shellfish,  paddle  the  canoes,  &c.,  while  the  v 
men  either  sit  at  their  ease,  or  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The 
men,  however,  occasionally  evince  considerable  fondness  for  their  wives 
and  children.  On  the  whole,  I  became  somewhat  interested  in  this 
apparently  wretched  race,  especially  when  I  reflected  on  the  probability 
of  their  ancestors  having  been  driven  from  more  genial  climes  to  this 
mountainous  region  by  the  barbarity  of  strangers,  who  professed  to  be 
patterns  for  the  human  race  in  civilization  and  religion.  If  such  be 
the  fact,  I  wish  these  poor  Indians  might  be  informed  that  the  iniquity 
of  their,  invaders  has  been  severely  visited  on  their  own  children,  until 
most  of  them,  at  the  present  moment,  are  more  indolent,  quite  as  filthy, 
almost  as  ignorant,  and  far  less  innocent  than  the  natives  of  Magellan's 
Strait.  Who  shall  say  that  the  latter  are  not  as  much  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Deity  as  the  former  ? 

Mau  17th. — ^\Ve  left  Indian  Sound  on  Friday,  the  16th,  at  sevea 
o^clock,  A.  M.,  as  before  stated,  and  laid  our  course  across  the  strait 
towards  the  Land  of  Fire.  On  the  following  day,  at  seven,  P.  M.,  we 
were  close  in  with  the  southern  shore,  when  the  wind  hauled  round  to 
the  south-south-west.  Having  relinquished  the  hope  of  finding  any 
die- woods  in  this  strait,  although  there  are  other  woods  of  great  value, 
I  concluded  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  W« 
had  now  a  fine  breeze  ofi'-shore,  and  light  snow-squalls  during  the 
night.  At  daylight  we  were  about  &ve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Pillar,  which  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego« 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

J/ay.  ISth. — At  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  landed  on  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists, where  we  took  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  fur-seals.  At 
six,  P.  M.,  we  were  fairly  clear  of  the  strait,  and  floating  on  the  bosom 
of  thaX  immense  ocean  which  stretches  between  America  and  Asia  in 
one  direction,  and  the  antarctic  circle  and  Beehring's  Strait  in 
another.  We  now  commenced  examining  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Victory,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  western  en- 
trance of  Magellan's  Strait  I  have  already  stated  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  entrance  is  Cape  Pillar,  lying  south-south-east  from 
Cape  Victory,  distant  eight  leagues.  About  midway  between  these 
two  capes  are  four  small  islands,  or  rocks,  called  the  Four  Evangelists* 
just  mentioned.  Three  of  these  are  low,  but  the  fourth  is  moderately 
high,  in  appearance  resemblins  a  hay-stack.  These  islands  lie  in  lat 
52°  34'  S.,  long.  Td""  8'  W.  The  passages  between  them  and  the  last- 
mentioned  capes  are  easy  and  free  from  danger.  Variation  per  azi- 
muth 23°  47'  easterly.  Cape  Victory  le  in  lat.  52^  24'  S.,  Ion|^ 
76°  3'  W.  G 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Commence  suneying  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America — Capes  St.  Isabel  and 
Sl  Lucia — Strait  of  Conception — Cape  St.  Jago — St.  Martin's  Island — Byers's 
Strait — Island  of  Madre  de  Dios — Cnpes  Three  Points  and  Corso — Campana 
Channel  and  Island — Port  St.  Barbara — Cape  Nixon — Guayancco  Islands — 
Interview  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Caucaes — A  brief  Description  of 
these  Natives — The  Fourth  of  July — The  Wasp  in  a  perilous  Situation  on  a 
Rock — Damages  repaired — Anchors  converted  into  Rudder  Irons — Set  Sail  for 
Mocha  Island — Obtaui  fresh  Provisions — Island  of  Santa  Maria. 

From  Cape  Victory,  about  ihirty-five  miles,  on  a  north-west-half- 
north  course,  lies  Cape  Isabel ;  and  eight  miles  beyond  that,  on  a  north- 
vrest-half-west  course,  is  a  point  of  land  forming  the  north  boundary 
of  a  strait  which  penetrates  eastwardly  through  an  archipelago  of  small 
islands,  which  have  never  been  accurately  surveyed.  We  continued 
following  the  coast,  or  rather  the  western  shores  of  a  chain  of  islands 
forming  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  which  unites  with  Magellan's  Strait  at 
Cape  Tamer.  Our  boats  were  constantly  close  in  shore,  searching 
every  mile  of  the  coast  for  seals,  and  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
shores,  depth  of  water,  &c.  There  were  very  few  fur  seals  to  be 
found,  however. 

May  26^/*. — At  two,  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  Cape  St.  Lucia,  in  lat. 
61°  25'  S.,  long.  76°  33'  W.  In  the  dh-ection  of  north-north-west- 
half- west  from  this  cape  lies  St.  Jago,  a  point  of  land  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  St.  Martin's  Island,  lat.  60°  63'  S.,  long.  76°  35' 
W.  Between  this  and  St.  Lucia  is  a  numerous  cluster  of  islands, 
with  deep  water  all  aroimd  them.  There  are  many  reefs  and  sunken 
rocks  on  the  seaboard,  and  also  among  these  islands,  but  their  presence 
is  always  indicated  by  kelp,  or  rock-weed,  which  gives  sufficient 
vraming.  They  afford  many  excellent  harbours,  and  ships  may  sail 
among  them  in  the  daytime  with  perfect  safety,  only  taking  care  to 
steer  clear  of  the  kelp.  They  also  furnish  wood  and  water  in  abun- 
dance, and  their  shores  are  much  frequented  by  hair-seals.  Fgs 
repairing  vessels  they  furnish  every  facility,  as  timber  of  almost  any 
description  can  be  had  here  with  very  little  trouble,  and  the  natives 
seldom  visit  these  islands.  Ships  may  pass  from  Magellan's  Strait 
within  all  these  islands  by  entering  the  sound  at  Cape  Tamer,  and 
they  will  find  a  safe  and  easy  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad^  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  leagues,  all  the  way  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  the 
imbroken  chain  of  islands  which  gem  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  prevent 
the  surge  from  the  Pacific  reaching  the  shore  of  th6  contiiient  The 
iconntry  on  both  sides  of  this  sound  is  covered  with  the  finest  ship- 
lamber  in  the  world,  and  die  soil  is  capable  of  prodticing  any  thing 
congenial  to  the  climate.  The  shores  are  fireqaented  by  sea  otters, 
while  the  valleys,  plains,  and  forests  abound  with  deer,  guanacoes. 
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foxes,  and  a  number  of  other  quadrupeds  of  different  species.  The 
groves  are  tenanted  by  a  great  variety  of  birds  of  the  most  beautiful 
plumage,  and  the  gently  undulating  plains  are  clothed  with  a  rich  ver- 
dure, gayly  enamelled  with  a  variety  of  flowers. 

June  2d. — We  arriveil  at  Byers's  Strait  (so  called  in  honour  of  one 
of  our  owners),  which  separates  the  island  of  St.  Martin  from  that  of 
La  Madre  de  Dios.  A  ship  of  any  size  may  pass  through  this  strait 
witli^ase  and  safety,  as  it  is  clear  of  danger.  On  the  north  shore  are 
two  fine  harbours,  and  there  is  another  which  is  very  commodious  on 
the  south-east  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin,  about  five  miles  from 
Cape  St.  Jago.  By  following  the  eastern  shore  of  St.  Jago,  which 
runs  in  a  north-east  dii;^ction,  this  port  is  easily  found.  The  entrance 
is  plain,  and  the  course  of  the  channel  is  north-west  for  about  two  miles, 
forming  a  circular  basin  completely  land-locked  by  a  few  small  islands 
at  its  entrance.  The  depth  of  water  in  going  in  is  ten  fathoms ;  and 
within  the  basin  from  AveAo  fifteen  fathoms,  mud  and  clay  bottom. 
Both  water  and  wood  can  be  procured  here  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  a  ship  may  heave-out  with  perfect  safety  on  the  west  side  of  the 
basin. 

June  I2th. — On  leaving  the  little  strait  of  Byers,  we  proceeded  to 
examine  the  western  shore  of  the  island  La  Madre  de  Dios,  keeping 
the  boats  along-shore  for  that  express  purpose,  until  we  arrived  at  Cape 
Three  Points,  in  lat.  49°  48'  S.,  long.  75°  5(K  W.  This  was  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  of  June.  Here  we  found  the  variation  10°  5d' 
easterly,  per  azimuth.  ' 

About  twenty  miles  north-by-west-half- west  from  Cape  Three  Points 
is  Cape  Corso,  projecting  from  the  continent,  and  between  these  two 
capes  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad.  On  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  cape  last  named  are  several  excellent  harboiu*s,  and  withia 
the  gulf,  about  fifteen  miles  sbuth-east  of  Cape  Corso,  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen,  running  into  the  mainland,  and  sheltered  by  a 
small  round  island^  of  moderate  elevation,  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  A  ship  may  pass  on  either  side  of  this  island  within  a 
cable's  length,  and  then  choose  her  own  anchorage  either  on  the  east 
or  west  side  of  the  basin,  in  from  four  to  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  clay 
bottom. 

The  harboor  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Corso  is  about  eighteen  mfles 
from  iu  pouit,  in  the  direction  of  north-north-east-half-east,  being  a 
spacious  bay,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to 
moor  one  hundred  ships  of  the  lintf.  The  depth  of  water  at  its  entrance 
is  forty  fathoms ;  but  on  the  west  and  80uth*west  side  of  the  bay  are 
found  from  five  to  twenhr  fathoms«  sand  and  mud  bottom. 

The  island  of  La  Madre  de  Dios,  of  which  Cape  lliree  Points  ia 
the  north'Westem  extremity,  terminates  that  chain  of  islands  which 
forms  the  Sound  or  Golf  of  Tri^dad;  that  eztensiTe  ohannd  or  strait 
which,  as  before  suted,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  with  which  it  unites  at  Cape  Tamer.  Its  northern  entrance 
is  between  Cape  Corso  on  the  main,  and  Cape  Three  Points  on  the 
islaadof  La  Madre  deDios.  This  passage,  throoghont,  abounds  with 
good  baiboura  and  excellent  places  of  shelter.    Its  eastern  ajdct  which 
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is  the  continental  shore,  skirts  a  fine  fertile  country,  not  destitute  of 
inhabitants ;  but  I  beliere  it  has  nerer  been  Tisited  with  reference  to 
commercial  objects. 

June  20M. — Having  critically  inspected  the  main  coast  on  the  north 
side  of  Cape  Corso,  in  the  Campana  Channel,  we  landed  on  the  island 
of  Campana  on  Friday,  the  20di  of  June,  at  four,  P.  M.  AAer  taking 
a  few  fur-seals  on  the  south  cape  of  this  island,  we  proceeded  along 
its  western  shore,  keeping  the  boats  abreast  of  the  vessel,  close  in  to 
the  land,  searching  occasionally  for  fur-seals,  of  which  we  discovered 
veiy  few. 

June  26M. — On  Thursday  we  arrived  at  Port  St  Barbara,  on  the 
extreme  north  point  of  Campana  Island.  This  is  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour,  without  the  least  danger  or  difficulty  in  entering,  as  you  carry 
in  seven  fathoms  of  water,  and  anchor  in  from  three  to  nine ;  the  bot- 
tom consisting  of  mud,  sand,  and  clay.  The  lagoon  runs  in  south- 
half- west,  about  four  miles,  and  the  west  side  affords  the  best  anchorage. 
The  entrance  of  this  port  is  in  lat  48^  7'  S.,  long.  75^  8'  W. ;  varia- 
tion per  azimuth  18^  24'  easterly. 

The  extreme  south  point  of  this  island,  where  we  first  landed,  is 
called  Cape  M^Intyre ;  and  twelve  leagues  farther  north  is  Cape  Nixon, 
which  we  so  named  in  honour  of  two  of  our  jwners.  It  has  a  bold 
bluff  shore  of  ragged  rocks,  bearing  north-west-by-north  from  the 
former.  The  course  from  Cape  Nixon  to  Cape  St.  Barbara  is  north- 
half-west: 

Seventeen  leagues  north  of  the  last-mentioned  cape  are  the  Guay- 
aneco  Islands ;  a  group,  of  which  tlie  north  point  is  in  lat.  47^  31'  S., 
long.  75"^  4'  W.  The  course  from  St.  Barbara,  north-by-west,  dis- 
tant about  twelve  leagues.  Among  this  cluster  are  many  fine  har- 
bours ;  tho  land  is  low,  and  very  fertile,  clothed  with  heavy  timber, 
grass,  ck)v<r,  k>c.  The  islands  which  form  the  north  part  of  this 
group  are  much  frequented  by  hair-seals.  A  variety  of  scale  and 
shell-fish  also  may  be  had  here  witli  more  sport  than  labour. 

On  one  of  these  islands  we  had  an  interview  with  the  Caucaes 
tribe,  who  had  come  hither  from  the  continent  on  a  fishing  excursion. 
These  Indians  have  a  very  dark,  swarthy  complexion,  are  of  middling 
stature,  and  extremely  courteous  in  their  demeanour  to  strangers. 
Their  dress  and  general  appearance  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Foyas, 
a  number  of  whom  we  saw  at  a  distance  in  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  and 
whose  location  is  on  the  contmeni,  in  lat.  60^  0'  S.  We  also  saw, 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  Cape  Corso,  some  of  the  Huilles,  who 
reside  in  about  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  south  latitude.  These  three 
distinct  tribes,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  all  descended  from  one  conunon 
stocks— their  dress,  canoes,  and  occupations  being  the  same. 

With  the  character,  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  Caucaes 
we  had  a  better  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  Their  dress  is 
made  of  the  same  materisds  as  that  of  the  Indians  on  the  Strait  of 
Magellan ;  but  the  shape  of  it  is  more  in  the  fashion  of  the  eastern 
Patagonians.  The  skins  are  sewed  to|[ether  in  the  form  of  a  large 
aq;nare  Uanket»  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  bole  just  large  enough  for 
llie  head  to  pass  tbrough.    Hiis  cloak  or  mantle  diey  call  poneko» 
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Their  noses  are  flat,  and  their  eyes  deeply  sunk  into  their  heads,  as 
if  shrinking  from  the  smoke  in  which  they  live  and  breathe  for  more 
than  half  the  year.  Their  hair  is  long,  coarse,  and  black,  hanging 
down  over  their  shoulders,  and  partially  covering  their  faces.  A^r 
usual  among  savages,  the  women  perform  all  the  labour,  which  con- 
sists principally  in  diving  for  sea-eggs,  and  cooking  the  same  for  the 
lazy  men,  for  whom  they  also  make  clothing  and  erect  wigwams. 

The  women  are  very  expert  divers,  and  take  the  water  in  a  depth 
of  from  two  to  four  fathoms.  There  are  commonly  five  or  six  of 
them  in  one  canoe  when  engaged  in  these  fishing  parties.  When 
they  have  paddled  to  a  spot  where  the  sea-eggs  are  plenty,  one  of 
them  takes  a  basket  in  her  hand  and  dives  to  the  bottom,  where  she 
sometimes  remains  an  astonishing  length  of  time.  When  her  basket 
is  filled,  she  rises  to  the  surface,  deposites  her  prize  in  the  canoe,  and 
descends  again  in  the  same  manner  five  or  six  times :  after  which 
she  resumes  her  place  in  the  canoe,  while  one  of  her  companions  in 
her  turn  performs  the  same  feat ;  and  so  on,  one  afler  another,  until 
each  one  has  performed  her  share  of  the  labour. 

When  their  canoe  is  sufficiently  well  freighted,  they  paddle  to  the 
shore,  discharge  their  cargo,  haul  up  their  boats,  and  wash  them  out, 
before  they  attempt  to  approach  the  fire,  where  their  indolent  husbands 
are  all  this  time  seated,  toasting  their  shins.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  we  saw  all  this  performed  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  middle  of 
a  southern  winter,  in  a  high  latitude,  the  reader  will  naturally  conclude 
that  these  females  are  not  very  tenderly  treated  by  the  sex  whom 
Heaven  intended  for  their  protectors.  ) 

June  30/A. — On  Monday,  the  30ih,  we  anchored  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Guayaneco  Islands,  in  a  very  fine  harbour,  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  and  afifbrding  a  depth  of  water  from  fifteen  to  four  fathoms, — 
mud  and  clay  bottom.     This  we  called  Byers's  Harbour,  in  honoiu*  of » 
James  Byers,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Wasp. 

This  day  was  the  anniversary  of  our  leaving  New-York ;  one  year 
having  elapsed,  and  our  voyage  not  yet  half-accomplished.  In  all 
this  period  we  had  not  received  a  word  of  intelligence  from  home,  not 
having  spoken  a  single  vessel  from  the  United  States. 

July  \st, — On  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  July,  I  sent  the  boats  to  ex-' 
amine  the  shores  around  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  witli  orders  to  follow  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Ofqui,  and  there  remain  until  they  saw 
the  vessel.     On  the  two  following  days  the  wind  was  light,  attended 
with  much  rain. 

July  4th. — On  Friday,  the  4th,  the  weather  cleared  ofi',  and  after 
firing  a  salute  under  the  star-spangled  banner  in  honour  of  the  day,  we 
got  under  way  at  one  P.  M.,  and  steered  to  the  north-east,  with  the 
wind  from  west-north-west,  in  search  of  the  boats.  At  six  P.  M.  the 
wind  began  to  blow  fresh,  attended  with  light  rain.  Seeing  nothing 
of  the  boats,  and  the  weather  having  every  appearance  of  an  ap- 
proaching gale,  I  determined  on  making  a  harbour  if  possible,  as  it 
was  not  safe  to  venture  cruising  about  amonff  the  numerous  rocks  and 
shoals  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Having, 
before  the  weather  came  on  thick,  observed  an  opening  in  the  land  at 
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the  head  of  the  bay,  I  had  the  precaution  to  take  the  bearings  of  it, 
and  shaped  my  course  for  its  entrance,  keeping  a  man  in  each  of  the 
main  chains  witli  hand-leads,  and  orders  to  throw  as  Aist  as  possible. 
When  we  approached  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon  I  stationed  my- 
self at  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  sunken  rocks.  At  eight  P.  M. 
we  had  entered  the  chops  of  the  harbour,  running  under  easy  sail,  and 
finding  no  bottom  with  fifteen  fathoms  of  line.  I  could  see  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fine  haven  bending  in  to  the  north,  and  no  danger  in 
sight.  But  just  as  we  were  doubling  round  the  north  point,  in  tolera- 
bly smooth  water,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  m  the  middle  of  the 
passage,  and  the  shock  of  the  concussion  had  nearly  precipitated  me 
from  the  mast-head. 

Thus  brought  up,  all  standing,  in  such  a  place  and  on  such  a  night, 
I  instantly  perceived  that  the  situation  of  the  litde  Wasp  was  not  the 
most  enviable  in  the  world.  By  the  time  that  I  had  reached  the  deck, 
and  the  sails  were  lowered,  I  found  that  the  swell,  which  was  heaving 
into  the  harbour,  had  nearly  hove  the  vessel  over  the  rock.  On  sound- 
ing over  the  bows  I  foimd  six  fathoms  of  water,  but  on  going  afl  I 
discovered  that  the  rudder  was  unhung. 

We  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  an  anchor  with  the  small 
stem  boat,  and  fifly  fathoms  of  cable ;  but  on  heaving  at  the  windlass 
a  few  minutes,  it  was  evident  that  the  anchor  came  home.  We  there- 
fore ceased  heaving,  and  carried  out  a  second  anchor,  with  seventy 
fathoms  of  cable.  Both  cables  were  then  taken  to  the  windlass,  and 
after  heaving  for  about  fifleen  minutes  the  vessel  slid  over  the  rock  ; 
and  when  we  had  hove  her  to  her  anchors,  we  found  twenty-five 
fathoms  of  water  under  her  stem.  Having  raised  the  best  bower  to 
the  bows,  nnd  hove  the  small  bower  short  apeak,  we  set  the  foresail 
and  jib,  then  tripped  the  anchor,  and  in  a  short  time  were  safely 
moored  in  seven  fathoms  of  water,  clay  groimd,  and  sheltered  from 
all  winds. 

At  four  A.  M.  we  got  the  rudder  on  deck,  and  found  that  both 
pintles  were  broken  o^  close  to  the  timber ;  but  ascertaining,  at  day- 
light, that  the  gudgeons  were  uninjured,  we  prepared  to  fit  new  pintles 
to  the  mdder.  This  we  effected  by  taking  two  boat-anchors,  and 
t;utting  one  fluke  from  each,  and  tlie  palm  from  the  remaining  fiuke. 
The  ring-end  was  then  severed  from  each  shank ;  and  the  latter,  af^er 
boring  for  the  purpose,  was  driven  into  the  rudder,  with  the  palmless 
^"ke  pointing  downwards,  as  a  substitute  for  a  pintle.  These  were 
inen  shipped  into  the  copper  gudgeons  on  the  stern-post,  where  they 
rn versed  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

July  5th, — The  foregoing  process  of  supplying  rudder  pintles  was 
••^b  the  work  of  a  moment — ^it  being  about  five  oVlock  P.  M.  before 
nt    id'^or  was  restored  to  its  original  position,  and  the  pintles  properly 
-.  .  i/»'    r  *ii«  r^dgeons ;  where,  to  all  appearan'***  '  '^^^  part  was  »« 
-    ^  ,    -•       ^r  '>»U  time  the  wind  had  ha«»  -^^    *^*  --*«♦>. 

-    •     .nri  t^^jy^       ..^.    ^^  '<<-Sich  continued  w 

*'*  -    -o'     —  ith,  the  wind  dw     .  -     .       --    cui 

--.„v     mmu  80  c'****'"ucd  fo      -         -      ^ayf 
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search  for  the  boats,  which  we  fell  in  with  on' Sunday  the  13th,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes,  or  Three  Mountains. 
They  had  fomid  many  hair-seals,  but  very  few  of  the  fur  kind. 

July  \^th, — After  passing  through  Rogers's  Strait,  which  is  formed 
by  Wager  Island  on  the  south,  and  the  peninsula  before  mentioned  oa 
the  north,  we  took  our  leave  of  the  Gulf  of  Pen  as  at  two  P.  M.,  and 
made  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  island  of  La  Mocha,  to  procure 
fresh  provisions.  I  regretted  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  continue- 
the  examination  of  this  coast  at  that  time ;  but  the  new-fashioned  pin- 
tles of  our  rudder  began  to  show  symptoms  of  instability,  and  I  now 
saw  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  the  first  port,  where  they  could  be 
replaced  by  copper  ones,  of  proper  construction.  I  shall  therefore 
refer  the  reader  to  the  voyage  of  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  which  I 
made  in  the  schooner  Tartar,  of  "New- York,  to  the  North  and  South 
Pacific  Oceans,  it  being  the  second  of  these  "  Four  Voyages :"  when 
I  resumed  the  examination  of  this  coast,  beginning  at  Point  Taitao- 
haohuon,  from  which  I  now  k>ok  my  departure  for  the  island  of  La. 
Mocha,  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

At  eleven  A.  M.  we  shaped  our  course  accordingly,  leaving  Point 
Taitaohaohuon  bearing  south-east-by-east,  distant  four  leagues,  with  a 
^viQ  breeze  from  the  south-west,  and  fair  weather.  We  pursued  a. 
northerly  course,  with  variable  winds,  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms^ 
for  five  days. 

July  22d. — On  Tuesday  morning,  the  22d  day  of  July,  we  arrived  at 
the  island  of  La  Mocha,  at  seven  A.  M.  I  immediately  sent  the  boats 
on  shore  in  search  of  wild  hogs.  This  island  is  in  lat.  38°  21^  S.j. 
long.  74®  6'  W.  Variation  per  azimuth,  at  three  P.  M.,  17^  22' 
easterly.  It  is  not  large  in  circumference,  but  so  much  elevated  that 
it  can  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles.  In 
approaching  the  land  the  top  of  the  island  appears  rugged  and  broken ; 
but  its  north-west  part  gradually  descends  to  a  low,  sandy,  level  point. 
Its  southern  point  terminates  in  a  more  abrupt  manner,  and  a  ledge  of 
small  rocks  runs  from  it,  some  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  water,, 
while  others  ascend  boldly.  Breakers  extend  off  to  the  westward 
about  five  miles.  On  the  north  side  of  Mocha  the  anchorage  is. 
good,  with  the  winds  from  west-north-west,  round  by  the  west  to  the 
south-east. 

Wood  and  water  may  be  procured  at  this  island  in  abundance- 
There  are  also  plenty  of  wild  horses,  hogs,  and  various  kinds  of  birds. 
Wild  celery  grows  here  in  great  profusion,  together  with  other  anti* 
scorbutic  vegetables. 

This  island  is  situated  about  ^ve  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the 
main,  the  channel  between  them  being  perfectly  safe,  with  from  fifteen, 
to  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water.  The  mainland  of  Chili  is  moderately^ 
elevated  near  the  seacoast  abreast  of  Mocha.  The  island  is  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Indiana 
from  the  continent ;  but  there  are  now  no  persons  to  be  found  on  it» 
excepting  a  few  natives  from  the  main  coast,  who  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  hair-seals,  which  are  valuable  to  them  for  the 
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skins  and  the  oil.    These  animals  abomid  on  the  small  keys  at  the 
south  side  of  Mocha. 

July  23(2. — At  six  P.  M.  the  boats  retnniedv  with  thirteen  fine  wild 
hogs,  and  a  great  number  of  small  birdej.  Having  hoisted  np  the 
boats,  we  filled  away,  and  steered  for'the  ^rt  of  Conception,  with  a 
fine  breeze  from  south-south-west,  and  fair  weather.  As  our  course 
lay  to  the  north,  we  passed  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  in  lat.  37^  3' 
S.,  long.  72°  38'  W.  This  island  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  three  miles  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  To  the  north-east,  however,  it  extends 
out  in  a  long  narrow  point,  with  a  rocky  reef  running  from  its  ex- 
tremity. It  lies  near  the  main,  on  the  north  side  of  an  abrupt  angle 
in  the  coast,  forming  a  channel  to  the  rivers  Laran-Pangue  and  Lara- 
quete.  A  rocky  islet  lies  off  the  north-west  point  of  Santa  Maria ; 
but  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  good  anchorage,  well  sheltered.  In 
running  in  for  the  anchorage,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  a  good  berth,  and  the  same  precaution  is 
required  in  passing  the  north-east  point, — a  rocky  reef  extending  some 
distance  from  each. 

In  sailing  into  Santa  Maria  Bay,  it  is  best  to  fall  in  to  the  southward 
of  the  island.  In  approaching  the  land  a  rocky  head  becomes  visible, 
in  lat.  37°  6'  S.  This  is  the  south-east  head  of  the  island,  and  not 
very  high.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  this  head  to  bear  north,  and  then 
to  nm  for  the  anchorage ;  thus  avoiding  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie 
to  the  south-south-west  of  this  head.  A  ship  must  not  approach  this 
head  nearer  than  one  mile,  until  it  is  brought  to  bear  west,  at  which 
time  she  will  be  past  a  small  reef  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  it. 
She  may  then  haul  into  the  bay  until  the  water  lessens  to  five  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  when  she  may  choose  her  ground  from  seven  to  &\c. 
The  best  anchorage,  however,  is  on  the  south-west  side,  near  the  head 
of  the  bay. 

I  have  said  that  this  island  is  of  a  triangular  shape ;  but  its  longest 
side  is  sufEciently  concave  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  irregular 
crescent,  with  both  points  bending  to  the  eastward ;  the  north  point, 
however,  extends  much  farther  east  than  the  south  point.  The  whole 
bay  has  a  sandy  bottom,  and  regular  soundings ;  and  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  lead,  a  ship  may  beat  into  this  harbour  by  night  with  as 
much  safety  as  by  day.  Off  the  north-east  point  the  reef  runs  out 
about  half  a  mile ;  and  ships  falling  in  to  the  leeward,  by  giving  this 
reef  a  good  berth,  will  find  the  northern  passage  equally  safe  with  the 
southern. 

There  is  a  small  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  which  I 
should  always  advise  ships  to  anchor,  at  any  time  front  the  month  of 
September  to  the  following  May ;  as  during  that  period  the  wind  on 
this  coast  blows  almost  constantly  from  the  south.  Indeed,  for  about 
eight  months  of  the  year,  it  may  properly  be  caUed  the  southeriy  trade- 
wind.  Consequently,  ships  bound  to  any  ports  along  the  coast  of 
Cluli  or  Peru  should  always  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  windward  of 
their  destined  port. 

Water  and  wood  can  be  prociured  in  this  bay  with  great  convenience 
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near  the  centre  of  the  concave  shore,  wluch,  from  the  south  head  to  t!ie 
watering-place,  is  a  high  steep  hank ;  hut  from  thence  to  the  north- 
east point,  it  is  a  low  sandy  beach.  Thus,  all  around  the  island,  the 
shore  in  some  places  is  a  sandy  beach,  while  in  other  places  h  is  iron- 
bound,  with  steep  banks  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  as  perpendicular  as  the  Hudson  Palisades. 

Many  years  ago  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  was  stocked  with  black- 
cattle  and  several  other  kinds  of  animals ;  and  a  small  settlement  of 
Spaniards  existed  here  previous  to  the  last  war  between  Spain  and 
England,  who  cultivated  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  garden  vege- 
tables. But  during  the  war  they  found  themselves  annoyed  by  the 
English  cruisers,  who  made  the  island  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
finsdly  abandoned  the  settlement.  I  have  it  from  pretty  good  authority, 
however,  that  the  English  commanders  never  took  or  allowed  to  be 
taken  from  them  any  thing  but  what  was  liberally  paid  for  in  specie. 

The  little  colony  have  left  behind  them  many  memorials  of  their  taste 
and  industry.  Among  these  I  have  since  seen  a  number  of  apple-trees 
in  good  condition ;  several  kinds  of  garden  herbs,  such  as  balm,  sage, 
saffron,  and  all  kinds  of  mint ;  likewise  rose-bushes,  currants,  goose- 
berries, dec.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  of  easy  cultivation,  being  level 
and  clear  of  stones,  which  is  the  case  indeed  with  most  of  the  tillage- 
land  all  along  this  coast.  This  bland  would  produce  every  kind  of 
vegetables,  tf  properly  cultivated.  The  air  is  remarkably  pure,  the 
atmosphere  generally  serene,  the  climate  temperate,  and  the  prospects 
delightful. 

The  island  of  Santa  Maria  is  about  four  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  the  southern  extremity  is  a  great  resort  for  shags,  which  come  on 
shore  in  the  evening  to  roost  for  the  night,  and  repair  to  the  sea  again 
in  the  morning  in  search  of  food.  I  have  seen  more  than  two  thousand 
of  these  birds  laying  their  course  for  the  ocean  before  sunrise,  and  have 
watched  their  return  at  sunset  in  the  evening.  Their  eggs  are  very 
.fine  eating,  and  one  hundred  barrels  of  them,  in  the  proper  season,  may 
be  collected  in  a  very  short  time.  Gulls'  eggs  also  can  be  gathered 
in  great  abundance  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  and  they  are 
equally  palatable.  There  are  various  other  kinds  of  birds  on  this 
island,  among  which  I  have  noticed  ducks,  teal,  eagles,  hawks,  turkey- 
buzzards,  and  curlews  of  two  different  sorts.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  smaH  beach  and  land-birds.  Good  fish  may  also  be  caught  here 
with  hook  and  line  or  with  a  seine,  and  right  whales  frequent  the  bay 
in  the  calving  season.     It  is  likewise  a  great  resort  for  hair-seals. 

On  the  main  opposite  this  bland,  in  the  direction  of  east-south-east, 
is  a  beautiful  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  very  fertile,  abounding  whh 
many  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  common  in  North  America ;  among  these 
are  peaches  and  pears,  of  a  quality  far  superior  to  ours.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Toolvool,  once  stood  the  little  town 
of  Arruco,  which  was  burnt  by  the  pirate  Benavides  in  1821 .  Previous 
to  this  wanton  outrage,  ships  lying  ui^der  the  bland  were  usually  sup- 
plied with  refreshments  from  this  town  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  in  any 
quantity  that  might  be  desired.  The  articles  then  obtained  here  by 
Bending  the  boats  were,  bullocks,  sheep,  hogs,  goals,  fowls,  apples. 
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pears,  peaches,  potatoes,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  onions,  and  all  kinds 
of  garden-stuff.  The  distance  from  the  island  to  the  river  is  about 
ten  miles. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  are  the 
Paps  of  Biobio,  which  become  visible  by  the  time  a  ship  is  abreast  of 
the  island,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  and  useful  landmark  in  entering 
the  port  of  Conception,  in  the  river  Biobio.  These  remarkable  hills 
are  thus  named  from  their  peculiar  shape,  and  their  appearance  does 
not  vary  much  in  whatever  direction  they  are  seen  from  the  offing. 
They  rise  from  a  sort  of  promontory  on  the  north  sid^  of  the  river,  on 
which  side  also  stands  the  city  of  Conception. 

July  24M. — On  Thursday,  the  24th,  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Concep- 
tion, and  at  eleven  A.  M.  anchored  in  the  port  of  Talcaguano,  at  the 
soulli-west  part  of  the  bay,  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  mud  and  clay 
bottom.  This  place  is  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Mocha, 
or  New  Conception,  and  the  harbour  is  sheltered  from  the  westward 
by  an  elevated  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  The  entrance  to  this 
port  may  be  easily  known  by  the  island  of  Quinquina,  which  is  some- 
what lower  than  the  adjacent  continent.  Ships  may  pass  on  either 
side  of  this  island,  but  the  eastern  passage  is  the  safest  and  the  widest. 
The  entrance  is  in  latitude  36°  36'  S.,  longitude  73°  12'  W. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  ports  in  the  world :  the  water 
within  the  bay  is  very  smooth,  with  scarcely  any  current,  and  the  tide 
flows  about  six  feet :  the  best  anchorage  is  before  the  village  of  Tal- 
caguano, on  the  south-west  side  of  the  bay.  The  surrounding  country 
is  extremely  pleasant,  and  seldom  troubled  by  the  blasts  of  winter. 
At  this  place  the  Andes  are  not  visible  from  the  anchorage,  the  view 
being  intercepted  by  the  Sierra  Belinda,  a  range  of  mountains,  abound- 
ing with  silver-mines,  among  which  the  river  Biobio  takes  its  rise,  and 
runs  nearly  due  west  to  the  Bay  of  Conception.  At  night,  however,  a 
flickering  glimmer  on  the  eastern  sky,  accompanied  with  some  vivid 
flashes,  bears  testimony  that  the  Chilian  volcanoes  are  still  in  full  blast, 
there  being  twelve  or  fourteen  of  them  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption, 
besides  several  others  which  discharge  smoke  at  intervals.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  about  one  mile  across,  and  its  sands  are  so  richly 
mingled  with  gold  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
worth  is  collected  annually,  and  placed  in  the  national  dep6t  at  the 
new  city  of  Mocha,  or  New  Conception,  -about  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Bay  of  Conception  and  Port  of  Talcaguano— City  of  Mocha,  or  New  Conception 
—The  River  Biobio— Soil,  Climate,  and  Natural  Productions — Valparaiso  Bay 
and  City — Kindness  of  the  American  Consul,  Mr.  Hogan — Santiago,  or  St. 
Jago-— Directions  for  entering  the  Harbour  of  Valparaiso — (vlimate.  Winds, 
dec. — Valparaiso  destroyed  by  an  Earthquake — Amiable  Character  of  Mr.  Ho» 
ffan — Amve  at  Port  Coquin^bo-— Captain  Hutchins,  of  Baltimore — ^Heave  dowm 
the  Wasp  to  repair  Damages — ^Directions  for  entering  the  Port  of  Coqoimbo — 
Description  of  tne  Town— Caution  to  Shipmasters — ^ViUanous  Attempt  at  Impo* 
8ition---Sail  from  Coquimbo— Pursued  by  an  armed  Force,  which  soon  retreats 
— Islands  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Felix — ^An  Adventure  promised  in  the  next 
Chapter. 

The  Bay  of  Conception  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  natural 
beauties  and  maritime  conveniences :  there  are  few  that  can  rank  with 
it  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  as  it  is  one  of  those  which  nature  con- 
trived in  her  happiest  mood,  and  at  a  moment  when  she  felt  an  extra* 
ordinary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mariners.  Talcaguano  is  the  prin* 
cipal  port  in  this  bay,  and  is  much  the  most  frequented, — as  ships  that 
anchor  here  have  not  only  better  ground  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
port,  but  they  are  also  better  sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  which  ia 
the  only  one  that  can  breathe  into  this  calm  retreat.  Every  kind  of 
refreshment  can  be  obtained  at  this  village  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
including  the  choicest  fruits,  and  there  is  every  facSity  for  wooding  and 
watering. 

This  town  was  built  in  consequence  of  the  city  of  Conception  being 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1751 ;  which  disaster  also  gave  rise  to 
the  city  of  Mocha,  or  New  Conception,  mentioned  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  chapter,  which  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  fiiobio, 
and  was  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  removed  from  the  old  city  of  Con« 
ception.  This  is  a  dep6t  for  the  silver  found  in  the  mines  of  NinunOy 
in  the  mountains  Sierra  Belluda,  and  also  for  the  gold  found  among 
the  sands  of  several  rivers,  particularly  Biobio. 

Two  years  after  the  earthquake  of  1751  had  destroyed  the  old  city 
of  Conception,  the  inhabitants  selected  a  site  for  a  new  town  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mocha,  at  about  a  league's  distance  from  the  former :. 
this  is  called  Mocha,  or  New  Conception :  the  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  souls.  The  city  covers  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  houses  being  only 
one  story  high,  a  necessary  precaution  to  guard  against  earthquakes^, 
to  which  the  whole  coimtry  b  subject.  The  Indians  have  several 
times  attacked  the  city  with  a  numerous  force ;  and  though  alwmjre 
repulsed,  they  seldom  retired  without  doing  much  damage. 

The  River  Biobio  (or  Viovio^  has  its  source  among  tlie  silver-mines, 
in  the  mountains  Sierra  Belluaat  before  mentioned ;  and  receives  the 
tributary  streams  of  Huequeen  and  Tolpan  before  it  reaches  Santa  Fit 
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M'herc  it  first  becomes  navigable,  and  from  whence  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  thirty-three  leagues,  its  course  is  nearly  due  west. 

The  soil  of  Chili,  and  this  part  of  it  in  particular,  is  celebrated  for 
its  fertility,  its  average  increase  being  sixty  to  one.  The  plains  are 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  which  multiply  almost  in  the  same 
proportion.  All  the  metals,  earths,  and  precious  stones  are  found  in 
abundance  among  the  mountains :  there  are  also  coal-mines  near  the 
site  of  the  former  city.  The  productions  of  the  soil  are  maize,  rye, 
barley,  pulse,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  cotton,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  no  dangerous  or  venomous  animals  in  the  country, — there 
being  only  one  specimen  of  the  serpent  genus,  and  that  is  a  little  harm- 
less reptile  like  our  garter-snake,  and  even  smaller.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  salubrious ;  the  natives  are  healthy  and  robust ;  the  spring 
continues  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  December,  when  the 
summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  begins. 

The  mountain-forests  are  full  of  lofty  trees ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  great  many  aromatic  shrubs,  grow  in  the  valleys. 
Chili  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  New  World  where  the  culture 
of  the  grape  has  succeeded  to  perfection.  The  apples  are  of  extraor- 
dinary size ;  and  I  have  seen  peaches  here  nearly  as  large  as  those 
described  by  Bonnycastle,  who  mentions  fourteen  diflferent  kinds  of 
them.  The  trees  of  the  forest  certainly  grow  to  an  immense  size ;  but 
I  can  hardly  credit  the  story,  so  often  repeated,  that  a  certain  mission- 
ary made  out  of  a  single  trunk  of  one  of  them  a  chapel  more  than 
sixty  feet  in  length,  including  beams,  floors,  laths,  doors,  windows, 
seats,  altars,  and  two  confessionals ! 

The  extensive  and  fertile  plains  for  which  this  country  is  celebrated 
are  not  visible  from  the  coast,  as  they  lie  between  the  two  ranges  of 
mountains  before  mentioned, — the  Sierra  Belluda  and  the  Andes.  Some 
of  these  vast  plains  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  those  of  Quito,  in 
the  republic  of  Peru ;  being,  in  fact,  extensive  table-lands,  far  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

July  26th, — Finding  neither  materials  nor  facilities  to  aid  me  in 
repairing  the  damages  which  the  Wasp  had  sustained  during  our  year's 
cruise,  I  prepared  to  leave  Talcaguano,  confident  that  Valparaiso  could 
furnish  every  thing  of  which  I  stood  in  need.  Accordingly,  on  Satur- 
day, the  26th,  at  eleven  A.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and  steered  once 
more  in  a  northerly  direction,  with  a  light  breeze  from  south-by-west, 
and  fair  weather.  Valparaiso  is  about  eighty  leagues  from  the  Bay 
of  Conception,  and  the  coast  between  them  runs  in  the  direction  of 
north-north-east  and  south-south-west.  Our  passage  was  considerably 
retarded  by  northerly  winds,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  that  we  finally  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso, 
or  the  Valley  of  Paradise— lat.  33«»  8*  S.,  long.  7P  42'  W.  Varia- 
tion 16*^41,  E. 

July  B\st. — On  Thursday,  the  3l8t,  at  five,  P.  M.,'we  anchored  in 
seven  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  mnddy  bottom.  I  immediately  landed, 
and  repaired  to  the  Ainerieaa  eonsolkte,  to  pey  my  respeetM-  to  Mr. 
Hogan,  the  consul-g^iieral  of  the  United  States,  wlio  received  me  at 
Im  office  vnih  that  poUteneee  and  lubtnity  <rf*  mannerB  whidi  have  ever 
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ehmettrized  this  worthy  and  venerable  officer.    His  family 

is  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  at  some  distance  from  his  office,  whkb 

is  in  the  principal  street  of  the  city. 

After  introducing  myself,  and  making  him  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  schooner,  together  with  my  own  deficiency  of  fundb,  he 
offered  to  render  me  every  assistance  of  which  I  stood  in  need,  and 
begged  me  to  draw  on  him  to  any  amount  I  pleased.  These  court- 
esies were  accepted  with  as  much  frankness  as  they  were  offered,  and 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  worthy  consul  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
respect,  which  many  subsequent  interviews  have  only  tended  to  heighten 
and  increase.  He  was  at  this  time  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
was  universally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  tlie  world* 

The  town  or  city  of  Valparaiso,  which  eight  months  previous  to  my 
arrival  had  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  was  now 
nearly  rebuilt  in  its  original  style.  The  buildings  are  principally  situ- 
ated on  one  irregular  street,  extending  along  the  base  of  a  steep  hill, 
or  mountain,  which  overhangs  the  curvature  of  the  bay,  from  Point 
Angels,  on  its  south-western  side,  to  the  Almendral,  on  its  north-eastern 
side :  the  latter  is  so  called  from  the  almond-gardens  and  olive-groveB 
which  flourish  in  this  quarter ;  and  in  this  delightful  retreat  is  the  resi- 
dence d  our  venerable  consul-general,  Michael  Hogan,  Esq. 

From  this  gentleman  I  learned  that  the  now  splendid  city  of  Valpa- 
raiso was  very  humble  and  insignificant  in  its  origin ;  consisting  atrnt 
of  a  few  warehouses  merely,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Sl  Jago,  the 
capital  of  Chili,  had  their  goods  stored,  for  the  convenience  of  shipping 
them  to  Callao,  in  Peru.  At  this  period  the  only  inhabitants  of  Val- 
paraiso were  a  few  servants,  left  by  their  respective  masters  to  take 
care  of  these  warehouses.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  merchants 
themselves,  together  with  several  other  families,  removed  hither  fipom 
the  metropolis,  in  order  to  be  more  conveniently  situated  for  trade ; 
since  which  it  has  gradually  increased,  and  would  still  continue  to  grow 
in  magnitude  as  in  wealth,  were  it  not  so  inconveniently  situated  on 
account  of  the  rugged  precipices  behind  it,  which  prevent  its  extending 
in  that  direction. 

The  buildings,  as  is  usual  on  this  coast,  where  earthquakes  are  99 
frequent,  are  generally  of  one  story  only,  made  of  unburnt  brick,  with 
roofs  of  red  tile ;  but  being  whitewashed,  and  most  of  them  embellished 
with  shrubbery,  they  have  a  neat  refreAing  appearance,  especialljr  to 
mariners  from  a  long  voyage.  Those  that  stand  nearest  the  Water,  ar- 
ranged along  the  curvature  of  the  bay,  are  mostly  shops  and  store-honses, 
the  greatest  ntunber  of  which  are  occupied  by  American  and  English 
merchants,  who  monopolize  a  principd  part  of  the  trade  at  this  port. 
The  custom-house  is  conreniently  situated  near  the  water,  abovt  the 
centre  of  the  curving  beach,  opposite  to  which  all  boats  are  eompdied 
to  land. 

The  precipice  which  overhangs  the  town,  composed  of  red  earth 
and  rock,  is  divided  in  one  place  by  a  narrow  glen  or  ravine,  having 
at  its  mouth  a  kind  of  open  square,  from  which  zigzag  streets  nm  tqp 
the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  principal  streets  are  well  paved,  the  wift- 
dowa  glazed,  the  shops  well  furnished,  and  aD  enfivened  by  the  aeiifiqr 
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of  business.  Carts,  wagons,  horses,  oxen,  &c.,  all  served  to  remind 
me  of  similar  streets  in  the  United  States.  The  market  is  excellent ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Hogan  aderward  assured  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  «*  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  Chili,  she  can  boast  as  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

The  capital  of  Chili,  St.  Jago,  or  St.  lago,  or,  as  many  spell  it, 
Santiago,  is  not  quite  fifty  miles  from  Valparaiso,  in  the  direction  of 
east-by-south.  Of  course  it  is  an  inland  city,  and  on  that  account 
more  convenient  as  the  metropolis  of  a  great  republic.  Its  situation, 
Mr.  Hogan  informed  me,  was  convenient  and  delightful ;  being  on  the 
side  of  a  fertile  plain  twenty-four  leagues  in  extent,  and  bounded  on 
the  other  side  by  a  majestic  hill.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  its  gardens  are  watered  by  canals, 
and  the  principal  square  is  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain.  The  plain 
just  mentioned  is  called  Mapocho,  through  which  meanders  a  river  of 
the  same  name  ;  and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  abound  among  the 
adjacent  hills. 

The  city  contains  about  sixty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  every  convenience  and  luxury  of  life.  The  houses 
generally  are  of  one  story  only,  with  flat  roofs,  surmounted  by  a  para- 
pet running  along  the  front,  just  above  the  cornice,  and  the  walls  are 
whitewashed.  There  are  more  shops  here  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Chili ;  as  it  is  the  centre  of  all  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  are  gay  and  hospitable,  and  m  these  qualities  excel  their 
countrymen  in  the  Old  World,  who  are  proverbial  for  their  gravity. 
Music  and  dancing  are  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  people ;  as  is 
the  case  in  almost  every  part  of  Spanish  America. 

Between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  there  is  a  fine  road,  and  incessant 
communication ;  while  from  the  capital  to  Buenos  Ayres,  there  is  not  only 
a  good  road,  but  a  regular  mail-route  established,  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  either  city  obtain  letters  eighteen  days  after  date.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  of  great  advantage  to  Valparaiso,  and  have  contributed 
much  to  her  growth.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  her  trade  was  chiefly 
confined  to  Peni,  which  it  nearly  supplied  with  grain,  hemp,  and 
cordage ;  receiving  in  return  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  spirits,  and 
coffee. 

Ships  bound  to  Valparaiso  should  always  make  the  land  to  the 
south  of  the  bay,  at  least  two  leagues,  as  southerly  winds  prevail  on 
this  coast  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  time,  for  the  year  round.  Six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  the  bay,  the  coast  is  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  indented  with  many  small  coves  and  bays.  About  four  miles 
south-west  of  Point  Angels  there  is  a  little  bay,  with  a  sand-beach  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  a  ragged  rock  at  the  month.  Ailer  passing  this  rock* 
the  coast  tends  more  to  die  eastward ;  but  with  an  ofling  of  two  or  three 
miles,  the  western  point  of  Valparaiso  Bay  will  be  visible.  This  ib 
called  Point  Angels,  jutting  out  from  the  coast  in  a  north-west  direction ; 
and  in  doubling  this  point  ships  enter  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso^  which  is 
open  towards  the  north.  In  entering  here  with  a  southerly  wind,  a  ship 
should  keep  Point  Angels  close  aboard ;  for  thoa|^  there  are  a  few 
rocks  lymg  a  little  ott-shore,  just  within  the  outer  point,  yet  they  are 
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not  dangerous,  being  always  visible,  and  may  be  safely  passed  within 
a  cablets  length. 

The  first  interesting  object  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  on  round- 
ing Point  Angels  is  a  long  sandy  beach  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side 
of  the  bay,  and  beyond  that  the  almond-gardens  before  mentioned. 
**  In  an  instant  afterward  the  whole  town,  shipping  with  their  colours 
flying,  and  the  forts,  burst  out,  as  it  were,  from  behind  the  rocks,"*  and 
the  city  of  Valparaiso  lies  before  you,  close  by  the  water,  under  a 
naked  precipice  of  red  earth  and  rock. 

This  cheerful  and  animating  scene  may  be  contemplated  as  you 
liaul  in  for  the  shipping  and  choose  your  anchorage.  If  it  be  winter, 
a  ship  should  not  anchor  in  less  than  fifteen  fathoms ;  but  during  the 
sununer  months  her  best  berth  will  be  in-shore,  in  four  or  five  fathoms, 
if  possible.  She  will  be  more  likely  to  hold  on  in  this  position,  as  the 
bottom  is  not  so  much  broken  up  as  it  is  farther  ofi*-shore. 

This  port  is  defended  by  three  castles,  viz.  St.  Anthony's,  Rosario, 
and  Conception.  There  is  also  a  fortress  at  the  eastward  of  the  Al- 
mandral,  called  Fort  Caleta.  That  part  of  the  town  called  the  Alman- 
dral,  with  its  delightful  groves  of  almond  and  olive-trees,  occupies  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  con* 
Bidered  as  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

The  climate  here,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  is  temperaiet 
healthful,  serene,  and  not  surpassed  in  any  section  of  the  globe.  In 
the  spring,  summer,  and  auiumn  months  there  is  seldom  a  cloud  to  be 
Been.  A  fog  generally  prevails  in  the  morning,  hanging  over  the  coast, 
and  rising  up  the  mountains  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remind  one  of  a 
summer  sunrise  among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  River.  But  when 
the  sun  bursts  from  behind  the  mountains,  the  scene  is  instantly  lighted 
tip  with  a  beauty  and  a  brilliancy  unrivalled  in  any  other  place  1  have 
ever  visited.  A  (oggy  morning  at  Valparaiso  is  a  good  sign,  for  when 
the  morning  breaks  with  a  perfect  clear  sky,  and  the  sun  rises  uncon- 
cealed by  haze,  while  the  horizon  in  the  ofiing  is  broken  by  a  tremulous 
line,  a  very  strong  southerly  wind  is  to  be  expected  about  noon  ;  which 
sometimes  comes  down  the  mountain  that  encircles  the  town  in  fitful 
gusts,  and  with  such  violence  as  to  drive  ships  from  their  anchors,  un- 
less they  lie  well  in-shore,  under  shelter  of  the  highlands. 

These  troublesome  winds,  however,  generally  abate  and  die  away 
at  sunset,  when  a  calm  night  of  starlit  beauty  succeeds  ;  which,  if  the 
moon  be  at  the  right  age,  is  delightful  beyond  description.  When  the 
mommg  breaks  with  fog,  clouds,  and  haze,  a  breeze  generally  sets  in 
at  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  frequently  from  dififerent  points  of  the 
compass,  but  with  no  strong  gusts  from  the  south.  The  country  back 
of  the  precipice  which  surrounds  the  town  is  diversified  with  hills, 
plains,  and  valleys.  The  vale  of  Quillota,  in  particular,  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  luxuriantly  fertile.  A  river  called  the  Aconcagua  meanders 
through  it,  on  the  bai^s  of  which  is  built  the  city  of  St.  Martin  de  la 
Concha,  otherwise  called  Quillou,  about  forty  miles  from  Valparaiso. 

August  2d, — My  venerable  friend  the  consul-general  had  been  so 
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liberal  and  prompt  in  his  supplies,  that  I  was  nearly  ready  to  sail  on 
Saturday,  the  2d  of  August,  for  Port  Coquimbo,  about  sixty-five  leagues 
farther  north,  where  I  intended  to  unload  the  Wasp,  and  tlm>w  her  down 
for  a  thorough  repair.  Mr.  Hogan  kindly  advanced  all  the  money 
that  I  required,  which  enabled  me  to  purchase  copper,  timber,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  contemplated  purpose.  Much  of  our  copper 
sheathing  had  been  ripped  off  by  the  ice,  in  our  antarctic  expedition ; 
a  new  cut-water  and  false  keel  were  also  necessary ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  stem-post  which  had  been  beaten  off  while  the  Wasp  was  on  the 
rocks  in  the  Gulf  of  Penas  was  to  be  replaced.  The  spars,  sails, 
and  rigging  likewise  required  overhauling  and  repairing :  to  do  all 
of  which  I  was  amply  supplied  with  means  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Hogan. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  this  gentleman,  he  related  to  me  many 
interesting  particulars  connected  with  the  late  dreadful  earthquake 
which,  eight  months  before,  had  nearly  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  This  tremendous  disaster  occurred  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  the  very  day  that  I  relinquished  my  fruitless  search  for  the  Aurora 
Islands,  as  stated  in  Chap.  III.  It  took  place  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  most  of  the  destruction  was  caused  by  the 
first  shock,  which  was  of  nearly  three  minutes'  duration.  This  ua- 
usually  protracted  convulsion  of  the  earth  spread  terror,  consternation, 
and  dismay  in  every  direction,  far  and  near.  The  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  hills  and  the  shipping  for  safety. 

Many  lives  were  lost;  more  than  three  hundred  mangled  bodies 
being  afterward  taken  out  of  the  ruins,  from  whence  many  were  also 
extricated  alive.  A  great  number  were  wounded,  among  whom  was 
the  supreme  director  (who  was  down  at  that  time  from  the  capital, 
Santiago),  who  very  narrowly  escaped  while  the  governor's  palace  was 
trembling  over  his  head.  This  building  is  still  so  entirely  in  ruins 
that  it  will  be  required  to  rebuild  it  from  the  foundation.  Several 
churches  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  others  so  much  rent  and 
shattered  as  to  ruin  them.  The  custom-house  was  much  injured,  and 
almost  every  building  in  the  place  received  more  or  less  damage. 

Several  other  heavy  shocks  succeeded  the  first,  but  none  of  them 
equalled  it  in  violence  or  effect.  Lighter  shocks  were  experienced 
almost  every  day  afterward  for  nearly  a  month.  All  Chili  appeared 
to  be  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and  the  capital,  Santiago,  or  St.  Jago, 
was  so  violently  agitated  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  houses, 
and  encamped  in  the  fields.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages  were  entirely  ruined.  The  whole  surviving  pcmnlatimi  of  Val- 
paraiso were,  for  months  afterward,  scattered  about  tne  hills  around 
the  port,  and  sheltered  by  tents,  under  the  most  alarming  apprehensioDB 
of  perishing  by  famine,  as  all  business  was  pnt  a  stop  to* 

Mr.  Hogan  and  the  other  consuls  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
from  the  falling  edifices,  and  took  refuse  on  board  the  shipping  at  md 
also  many  English  and  American  fammes  residing  in  the  place.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  told  me  that  he  was  sitting  with  aome  firiends  in  his 
room,  when  the  first  thine  they  heard  was  the  falling  of  the  roof,  and,  on 
rushing  forward  he  found  it  impoesfl^  to  stand,  the  earth  was  in  such 
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Yiolent  agitatioxL  He  fortunately  got  into  the  street  before  the  house 
fell ;  the  next  moment  the  earth  was  rent  asunder,  leaving  a  tremen- 
dous chasm ! 

"  The  objects  on  all  sides,^^  said  he,  '*  the  screams  of  the  dying,  the 
cries  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  dangers  which  surrounded  me,  filled  my 
mind  with  the  most  awful  emotions.  At  length  I  was  rescued  from  my 
perilous  situation  by  one  of  my  friends,  and  took  refuge  on  board  the 
shipping.  But  every  two  or  three  hours  afterward  tliere  was  a  new 
convulsion  of  the  earth,  which  communicated  itself  to  the  water,  and 
sensibly  affected  the  repose  of  the  vessels." 

AnoUier  gentleman,  a  Bostonian,  then  residing  at  Valparaiso,  de- 
scribed his  sensations  nearly  in  the  following  terms : — "  On  the 
eighteenth,"  said  he,  "  we  had  been  removing  to  another  building,  and 
the  goods,  furniture,  &c.  were  piled  up  loose  and  promiscuously  about 
the  room  where  we  slept,  not  having  had  time  to  stow  them  away. 
We  were  in  bed,  and  all  the  lights  extinguished,  on  a  second  floor,  high 
from  the  street,  and  unacquainted  with  the  passage  out.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  horror  of  the  moment  when  the  first  shock  was 
felL  The  sound  resembled  a  long-continued  peal  of  thunder.  The 
brick  floor  under  us  rattled ;  the  tenders  over  our  heads  cracked ;  while 
the  lime  and  the  dust  from  the  crumbling  mud-walls  almost  suiSbcated 
us.  The  whole  edifice  rolled  and  trembled  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy 
short  sea.  We  finally  effected  our  escape  to  the  street,  where  the 
tiles  and  other  missiles  were  falling  around  us  like  hail.  The  shrieks  of 
women,  the  cries  of  children,  and  the  voices  of  men  were  heard  Ia 
every  direction ;  and  people  of  all  classes  were  running  almost  naked 
through  the  streets,  calling  on  saints  for  mercy  and  protection."  ; 

Mr.  Hogan  then  related  an  anecdote,  which  all  the  gentlemen  pres* 
ent  assured  me  was  a  fact.  He  said  that  a  few  days  after  the  earth- 
quake, a  number  of  priests  drew  up  a  petition  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
the  English  and  Americans  (or  heretics,  as  they  termed  them)  that 
resided  at  Valparaiso,  as  being  the  cause  of  the  earthquake  and  its 
attendant  calamities,  by  their  not  belonging  to  the  true  church.  T}^ey 
apphed  to  the  oldest  judge  of  the  city  to  obtam  his  signature  to  head 
tlie  list  of  petitioners.  His  reply  was,  **  How  can  you  attribute  this 
affliction  to  the  wickedness  of  the  *  Anglices^  when  their  houses  are 
most  of  them  standing,  and  all  their  lives  spared,  as  witnesses  of  their 
innocence ;  while  you,  who  call  yourselves  good  Catholics,  with  all 
your  prayers,  and  the  assistance  of  patron  saints^  could  not  save  our 
churches,  houses,  and  himdreds  of  the  true  faith  from  utter  destruction  % 
As  for  myself,  on  the  night  of  the  earthquake,  with  the  rest  of  my  familyj 
I  was  taken  from  impending  rum  by  an  American,  at  the  iomiiiient  risk 
of  his  life,when  no  countryman  of  my  own  would  come  to  my  assistance ; 
1  shall  therefore  not  subscribe  to  any  such  thing." 

I  could  not  depart  from  Valparaiso  without  tsUung  a  more  particular 
leave  of  the  consul,  and  tendering  him  the  sincere  homage  of  my 
esteem  and  respect.  He  received  me  and  parted  from  me  as  a  father 
would  with  a  favourite  son.  The  warm  cordiahty  of  his  mannersg 
united  with  the  sprightliness  and  intelligence  of  his  conversation,  en- 
livened by  anecdotes  of  all  pans  of  the  world,  endear  him  to  every 
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ene  who  has  the  happiness  to  he  near  him*  He  has  been  a  great  trav- 
eller, and  a  very  close  observer,  which  facts  render  his  conversation 
peculiarly  interesting.  He  was  onco  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy, 
on  board  the  same  shipt  and  in  the  same  mess,  with  the  then  Duke  of 
Clarence,  now  King  of  England.  I  parted  from  him  with  regret  and 
affection.  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  him  in  subsequent  voyages, 
and  always  with  sentiments  of  increased  admiration. 

August  Sd. — ^We  this  day  departed  from  Valparaiso,  with  a  light 
breeze  from  south-south-west,  and  fair  weatlier. ,  At  8,  P.  M .,  we  took 
the  wind  from  the  northward,  varying  from  north-west  to  north-east,  at- 
tended, part  of  the  time,  with  heavy  rains. 

August  7th. — We  arrived  at  the  port  of  Coquimbo,  and  at  6,  P.  M., 
came  to  anchor  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  mud  and  clay  bottom.  Here 
we  found  the  brig  Canada,  Captain  Hutchins,  from  Baltimore,  on  a 
trading  voyage,  and  waiting  for  part  of  a  cargo  of  copper.  Captain 
H.  kindly  assisted  me  in  my  contemplated  repairs  of  the  Wasp,  by 
permitting  me  to  transfer  her  cargo  to  his  brig,  which  was  lying  in 
ballast,  and  to  heave  the  schooner  down  by  the  brig.  He  likewise  let 
me  have  his  carpenter  and  a  part  of  his  crew,  which  was  of  very  great 
assistance,  and  a  coiulesy  that  I  shall  not  easily  or  speedily  forget. 

We  immediately  commenced  overhauling  the  Wasp,  and  preparing 
to  turn  her  keel  out  of  water ;  so  that  on  Monday,  the  eleventh,  the 
starboard  side  of  the  schooner^s  bottom  was  exposed  to  view,  when  we 
discovered  that  the  cut-water,  with  a  portion  of  the  main  stem,  also 
the  false  keel,  with  a  part  of  the  main  keel,  together  with  the  heel  of 
the  stem-post,  had  all  been  beaten  off  on  the  rocks  in  the  Gulf  of  Penas, 
on  the  fourth  of  July.  We  likewise  found  that  a  great  part  of  the 
copper  had  been  cut  off  the  bottom,  from  the  bends  about  six  feet  under 
water,  nearly  fore  and  ail,  by  the  ice  in  the  antarctic  circle; 

August  2lst. — ^We  had  laboured  so  diligently  that  by  Monday,  the 
eighteenth,  the  vessePs  bottom  was  in  perfect  order ;  and  on  Thurs- 
day, the  twenty-first,  we  were  all  ready  for  sea,  with  every  thing  on 
jboard.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  I  received  every 
assistance  from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  vice-consul  of  the  United  States,  that 
my  distressed  situation  required,  the  damages  of  the  Wasp  having  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations. 

The  port  of  Coquimbo  is  a  convenient  and  safe  harbour,  much  fre- 
quented, and  noted  for  the  extensive  copper-mines  in  its  vicinity.  In 
entering  this  port,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  land  a  few  leagues  south 
of  it,  say  in  latitude  30°  5'  S.,  and  follow  the  shore  to  the  northward 
till  you  approach  the  nearest  point  of  the  bay,  which  opens  to  the  north 
like  that  of  Valparaiso.  Off  this  point  a  number  of  rocks  and  rocky 
islets  are  visible,  which  strangers  had  best  leave  on  the  right-hana, 
although  there  is  water  four  fathoms  deep  between  them  and  the  point ; 
but  the  passage  is  narrow,  and  by  keeping  outside  of  them,  sufficient 
room  is  secured  to  beat  to  windward,  which  is  generally  necessary  to 
reach  the  anchorage  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  bay,  abreast  of  some 
warehouses.  Here  a  ship  may  anchor  in  from  ei^  to  three  fathoms, 
with  the  flag-staff  on  the  fort  bearing  west,  distant  about  one  mile. 
Here  is  a  fine  harbour,  and  the  fairest  of  weather  that  it  is  possible  to 
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tnsh  for  nearly  all  the  year  round.  It  is  approached  without  danger, 
and  enjoyed  without  any  molestation  from  the  elements.  The  only 
annoyance  to  be  apprehended  is  from  man — degraded,  base,  mercenary 
man  /  as  I  was  taught  by  experience  before  my  departure. 

The  town  of  Coquimbo,  sometimes  called  La  Serena,  is  preposaess* 
ing  in  its  appearance ;  the  streets  are  shaded  with  myrtle-trees,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  form  squares  ;  a  garden  well  stored  with  fruit  trees 
is  attached  to  every  house.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  previous  to  the  revolution,  being  the  second  town  built  by 
Valdivia,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  intercourse  between  Peru 
and  Chili.  It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in  a  most  delightfiil 
situation,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  country,  the  ocean,  and 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  country  around  presents  a  charming 
prospect,  diversified  with  shady  groves,  cultivated  fields,  and  verdant 
meadows. 

The  town  is  large,  but  is  said  not  to  be  proportionably  populous.  It 
has  several  churches  and  convents ;  also  a  town-house,  and  some  other 
public  buildings.  It  is  furnished  with  water  by  canals  cut  from  the  river 
on  its  north  side,  which  has  previously  meandered  through  a  beautiful 
valley  of  the  same  name ;  by  this  means  the  freshness,  beauty,  and  fer- 
tility of  their  gardens  are  rendered  so  conspicuous.  This  river  emptiea 
into  the  bay  where  we  were  now  lying  at  anchor,  ready  for  sea.  The 
country  is  not  only  very  prolific  in  vegetable  productions,  but  alsa 
abounds  with  mines  of  various  kinds.  There  is  one'of  copper  about 
five  leagues  from  the  town,  on  a  high  green  hill  in  form  of  a  sugar* 
loaf,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  in  entering  the  port.  The  climate 
is  very  agreeable,  being  almost  uniformly  nuld  and  serene. 

Before  I  take  xAy  leave  of  Coquimbo,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  one 
serious  caution  to  shipmasters  who  visit  tills  port ;  and  that  is,  to  pro- 
hibit their  crews  from  having  any  dealings  with  the  pulla-perees,  or 
grog-shops,  as  they  are  called ;  as  I  can  assert,  from  experience,  that 
they  are  kept  by  some  of  the  greatest  villains  on  earth.  I  had  much 
trouble  with  these  fellows  while  heaving  my  vessel  down  at  this  port  ;r 
as  they  enticed  a  great  part  of  my  crew  from  their  duty,  and  kept  thenv 
concealed  in  a  continued  state  of  intoxication,  at  a  tune  when  I  most 
wanted  their  services. 

On  the  evening  before  I  sailed,  Thursday,  the  twenty-first,  one  of 
these  pulla-peree  men  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  knew  where  mj 
men  were,  and  that  if  I  wished  it  he  would  take  a  guard  of  soldiers 
and  conduct  them  on  board.  I  readily  assented  to  the  proposition^ 
and  directed  him  to  get  them  on  board  as  soon  as  possible,  though  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  They  were  accordmgly  taken  on  boanl  at 
about  four,  P.  M. ;  and  at  five,  P.  M.,  the  same  villain  came  to  me 
wliile  I  was  on  shore  in  company  with  Captain  Hutchins,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  a  small  bill  against  some  of  my  crew.  I  took  the  bill,  and 
the  reader  may  guess  my  astonishment  on  finding  the  amount  to  be 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  ! 

I  coolly  returned  him  the  account,  telling  him  he  must  bring  it  on 
board  in  the  morning,  as  I  could  not  discharge  it  till  the  men  had  ex- 
amined  the  billy  ana  acknowledged  it  to  be  correct.    He  appeared 
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satisfied  with  tliis  arrangement^  bade  me  good  nigfatf  and  left  xne.  I 
soon  after  went  on  board  the  schooner ;  aiul  at  eleven,  P.  M.,  called 
the  crew  aft,  and  inquired  what  they  had  had  while  on  shore.  They  re- 
plied that  they  could  not  tell,  for  this  fellow  had  kept  them  out  in  the 
country  in  a  state  of  senseless  inebriation  all  the  time  they  had  been 
on  shore ;  that  he  had  shown  them  a  written  paper,  purporting  to  be  a 
certificate  from  me  that  they  might  have  their  liberty  while  the  vessel 
was  in  port ;  and  that  I  liad  ordered  him  to  let  them  have  whatever 
they  wanted  until  she  was  ready  for  sea ! 

This  candid  statement  of  the  delinquents  confirmed  what  I  had  pre- 
viously learned  from  the  Spaniards  respecting  this  man ;  I  therefore 
at  once  determined  not  to  submit  to  such  a  shameful  imposhion.  But 
knowing  the  imbecility  of  the  civil  authority,  I  concluded  that  it  was 
worse  than  useless  to  look  for  legal  protection ;  I  therefore  resolved  to 
leave  the  port  during  that  night.  Accordingly,  at  two,  A.  M.,  when  a 
light  air  sprang  up  from  the  south,  I  called  all  hands,  muffled  the  palls 
of  the  windlass,  ran  the  anchor  up  to  the  bows,  got  out  the  sweeps, 
and  swept  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour ;  by  wliich  time  it  was  day- 
light, and  a  dead  calm. 

August  22d. — A  little  after  daylight  I  saw  a  boat  coming  round  the 
point,  full  of  soldiers  well  armed,  about  thirty  in  number.  Having  ex- 
pected the  visit,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them.  All  hands  were 
at  quarters,  the  guns  double-shotted  whh  canister  and  grape,  and  all 
the  muskets  and  boarding-pikes  were  on  deck. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  witliin  hail,  I  ran  up  the  star-spangled 
banner,  and  demanded  of  them  what  they  wanted.  They  immediately 
lay  upon  their  oars,  while  the  pulla-peree  gentleman  assumed  the 
office  of  spokesman,  and  said  he  must  have  either  his  money  or  the 
men  who  owed  it.  In  reply,  I  reminded  him  of  his  villany,  and  that 
we  were  now  five  miles  from  tlie  port,  with  a  legal  clearance  from  the 
custom-house ;  assured  him  that  I  neither  knew  the  party,  nor  would 
acknowledge  any  claims  which  they  might  pretend  to  have  against  the 
Wasp  ;  that  my  men  were  under  the  protection  of  ray  guns  and  the 
flag  of  my  country ;  and,  finally,  that  if  they,  advanced  their  boat's 
length  nearer  to  the  schooner,  the  accoxmt  would  very  quickly  be  settled 
with  hard,  if  not  with  precious  metal. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  every  gun  was  immediately  pointed 
for  the  boat.  This  manoeuvre  was  sufficient  for  our  doughty  assail- 
ants. The  word  among  them  was  instantly  »*  Stem,  all  f  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  pulling  to  a  respectful  distance ;  and  no  doubt  con- 
sidered themselves  very  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  return  to  the 
shore  in  as  good  health  as  they  left  it. 

At  about  ten,  A.  M.,  we  took  a  breeze  from  south-by-west,  with  fair 
weather,  when  we  shaped  our  course  for  the  islands  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Felix.  During  this  passage  we  were  of^en  surrounded  by 
sperm  and  right  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  bonettas,  skipjacks, 
sharks,  and  pilot-fish. 

August  25th. — On  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  at  two,  P.  M., 
we  arrived  at  the  island  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  sent  the  boats  on  shore 
in  search  of  seal.     They  returned  at  seven,  P.  M.,  with  eighty-seven 
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fur-seal  skins.  After  examining  tliis  island,  we  paid  a  similar  visit  on 
the  following  day  to  St.  Felix,  about  six  leagues  west-south-west  of  it, 
where  we  obtained  two  hundred  and  eleven  fur-seal  skins.  Here  also 
we  encountered  a  very  interesting  adventure,  with  which  I  shall  com- 
mence the  next  chapter.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  character  of  these  islands,  and  of  their  location. 

The  islands  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Felix  lie  about  500  miles  north- 
west from  Port  Coquimbo,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  west  of  Co- 
piapo,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  coast  of  northern  Chili.  They  are 
noith-north-west  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues,  being  in  latitude  26""  30'  S.,  long.  80°  0'  W. 

As  bejfore  intimated,  St.  Ambrose  is  the  most  easterly  of  these  two 
islands,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  north  side 
there  is  a  fine  snug  little  cove  for  a  boat,  and  a  good  landing  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  any  southerly  point 
between  east  and  west.  But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  water  from 
this  landing.  About  the  centre  of  the  north  side,  however,  there  is  a 
still  better  landing,  where  fresh  water  of  an  excellent  quality  may  be 
had  in  any  quantity  from  a  pond  on  the  top  of  the  island,  or  table-land, 
and  led  down  to  the  boats  by  means  of  a  hose,  without  any  trouble. 
Small  as  this  island  is,  it  can  boast  of  a  mountain  which  rises  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  base,  with  vegetation  on  its  summit 
and  sides,  where  grow  many  kinds  of  plants  and  shrubs.  A  few  seals 
of  the  fur  kind  are  found  on  the  shores  of  this  island. 

The  island  of  St.  Felix,  which  lies  farther  west,  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  one  just  described,  and  is  elevated  about  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its  west  and  south-west  sides  it 
presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  steep  perpendicular  cliffs ;  but  there- is 
a  place  for  landing  on  the  north-west  side,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  north-west  head  or  bluff.  Here,  in  a  sort  of  gully, 
you  may  land  on  a  fiat  rock  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  on  the 
beaches  at  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  island  the  landing  is  dan* 
gerous,  as  the  shores  are  very  steep.  But  after  you  have  landed,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  prospect  to  repay  you  for  the  trouble.  The  island 
is  entirely  destitute  of  grass,  verdure,  or  vegetable  productions  of  any 
description ;  the  whole  being  a  barren  sun-burnt  surface,  diversified 
only  with  rocks  and  sand. 

This  island  is  mostly  visited  by  sailors  for  the  purpose  of  taking  seal- 
skins, the  fur  of  which  is  of  a  very  good  quality.  It  ia  also  a  fine  place 
to  gather  the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds,  and  to  catch  fish,  which  are  play- 
ing round  the  shores  in  great  abundance.  A  man  may  stand  on  the 
rocks  at  the  landing,  with  line  and  hook,  baited  with  the  flesh  of  seals 
or  birds,  and  load  a  boat  with  crawfish  in  half  a  day.  Eggs  of  aquatic 
birds  may  be  gathered  in  any  quantity  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January  on  both  these  blands.  Hiose  of  the  shag  and  the  gannet 
are  nearly  equal  to  hens^  eggs  in  taste.  There  are  no  dangers  near 
either  of  these  islands  two  cablesMength  from  shore*  Both  of  them 
are  evidemly  of  volcanic  origin,  the  rocks  showing  every  mark  of  hav* 
ing  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  pimice-stones  are  found  oa 
diffiurent  parts  of  the  islands. 
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Son  still  standing — Ruins  of  the  Incas' JPalace-^Gallapagos  Islands — Elephant 
Tortoises — Island  of  Juan  Fernandez — Natural  Productions — Escape  of  the 
Convicts — Alexander  Selkirk,  or  Robinson  Crusoe. 

While  standing  in  for  the  island  of  St.  Felix,  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  appearance  of  a  flag  or  signal  from  the  top  of  the  island ; 
which,  on  approaching  nearer,  I  concluded  to  be  a  sailor^s  shirt  fastened 
to  a  pole.  In  a  few  minutes  afterward  the  man  at  the  mast-head  re- 
ported that  he  could  distinguish  several  persons  near  the  signal-pole, 
making  strong  gesticulations,  as  if  anxious  to  attract  our  attention. 
The  idea  of  shipwrecked  sufferers  on  a  desert  island,  pleading  for 
succour,  now  very'  naturally  occurred  to  our  minds,  and  we  lost  no  time 
in  making  a  favourable  reply  to  their  signals. 

As  soon  as  wo  had  approached  sufficiently  near  the  island  1  hove- 
to,  and  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered,  manned,  and  furnished  vMi 
refreshments  of  every  kind.  As  soon  as  these  movements  were  per- 
ceived by  the  men  on  shore,  they  evinced  the  most  extravagant  sensa- 
tions of  joy,  which  seemed  to  increase  as  the  boats  approached  the 
shore.  The  interview  between  these  poor  fellows  and  their  deliverers 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  a  brief  de- 
tail of  which  was  soon  furnished  by  the  sufferers,  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

The  schooner  Francisco,  Captain  Van  Doras,  had  sailed  from  Val- 
paraiso on  a  sealing  voyage,  and  touched  at  these  islands  m  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  May,  three  months  previous  to  our  arrival.  The 
captain  concluded  to  leave  live  of  his  crew  on  the  island  of  St.  Felix, 
to  take  seal-skins,  while  he  proceeded  with  the  vessel  to  some  other 
place,  on  the  same  business.  He  left  with  them  sufficient  water  and 
provisions  to  last  three  weeks,  pledging  himself  to  be  back  in  a  fort- 
night, and  take  them  off.  They  went  cheerfully  to  work,  and  faith- 
ftdly  performed  the  duties  assigned  them  for  fourteen  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  they  began  to  look  out  for  the  return  of  the  vessel ; 
but  they  looked  in  vain.  Another  week  elapsed,  and  they  began  to 
grow  alarmed. 

Their  provisions  and  water  were  now  nearly  all  exhausted ;  and 
nothing  like  a  sail  could  be  seen  in  the  circling  horizon  which  bounded 
the  vast  waste  of  waters  that  surrounded  the  island.  Dvy  after  day 
passed  by,  and  their  situation  became  desperate.  The  horrid  idea  of. 
being  purposely  left  here  to  perish  irresistibly  fastened  itself  on  their 
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Bunds,  and  plunged  them  into  a  state  of  hopelessness,  bordering  on 
despair.  Their  food  now  consisted  of  raw  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  seals 
and  birds  dried  in  the  sun,  not  having  the  means  of  making  a  fire  to 
cook  it.  Three  months  had  now  passed  away,  and  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  revive  their  dying  hopes.  In  a  few  weeks  more  their  suffer- 
ings would  probably  have  terminated  in  a  lingering  death. 

But  where  was  the  inhuman  wretch  who  had  abandoned  them  to 
this  dreadful  fate  1  I  was  afterward  informed  that  he  proceeded  from 
this  island  to  Callao,  in  Peru,  where  he  plunged  into  a  course  of  dissi* 
pation  and  excesses  which  effectually  drove  every  thought  of  business 
or  humanity  from  his  mind ;  until  he  at  length  awoke  from  the  bewil« 
dering  dream,  a  ruined  and  degraded  man. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these  unfortunate  men  were  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Wasp,  and  treated  as  duty  and  humanity  dictated* 
ibr  which  their  gratitude  was  unbounded.  Some  of  them  returned  with 
me  to  the  United  States  ;  the  others  being  left,  at  their  own  request, 
in  diflerent  ports  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  names  of  the  five  were, 
William  Golden,  or  Golding,  Joseph  Alexander,  Peleg  Wilber,  John 
Stewart,  and  Hugh  Hill. 

August  28th. — On  Thursday,  at  7,  P.  M.,  after  hoisting  up  the  boats, 
and  securing  them  in  the  cranes,  we  filled  away,  and  steered  for  the 
weather  (or  southern)  Lobes,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  south-south- 
east, and  fair  weather.  The  next  day,  at  10,  A.  M.,  being  in  lat» 
25^  2'  S.,  long.  79°  41'  W.,  we  found  the  variation  per  azimuth  9°  6%' 
easterly.  We  continued  standing  to  the  north,  with  alternate  light  winds 
and  calms,  for  more  than  ten  days,  without  meeting  any  occurrence 
worth  recording. 

September  9th. — We  arrived  at  Lobos  Afuero,  or  outer  Lobos,  on 
Tuesday,  and  at  1,  P.  M.,  we  anchored  in  six  fathoms  of  water,  sandy 
bottom,  in  a  fine  harbour,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island ;  and  at 
2,  P.  M.,  sent  the  boats  on  shore  in  search  of  seals,  which  returned  at 
7,  P.  M.,  with  only  twenty-eight  fur-skins,  being  all  that  could  be  pro- 
cured here  at  this  time. 

This  island  is  in  lat.  6°  59'  S.,  long.  80°  42'  W.  The  harbour  is 
fine  and  commodious,  in  which  fifty  ships  might  lie  in  safety  all  the 
year  round.  Those  who  wish  to  anchor  here  should  pass  to  the  south 
of  the  island,  then  haul  round  the  west  end  towards  the  north  until 
the  bay  opens,  when  they  may  beat  up  the  harbour  in  safety,  by  keep- 
ing a  look-out  for  a  single  rock  in  the  north  part  of  the  bay,'  nearly 
midway  between  its  two  outer  points,  but  rather  inclining  to  the 
north  point.  This  rock  may  be  timely  discovered  from  the  mast-head, 
though  it  is  covered  seven  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Ships  should  not 
approach  the  eastern  part  of  this  island  nearer  than  a  mile,  there  being 
several  sunken  rocks  m  that  direction.  Fish  may  be  caught  here  in 
abundance,  and  eggs  are  plenty  in  the  proper  season.  The  island  is 
moderately  elevated,  may  be  seen  six  or  seven  leagues  in  clear  weather, 
and  has  a  rugged  appearance,  without  vegetation  or  firesh  water,  except 
during  the  rainy  season. 

September  lOth. — ^We  next  visfted  the  inner  or  northern  island, 
esUed  Lobos  de  Terra,  where  we  anchored  on  Wednesday,  at  7,  A.  Sl» 
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in  four  fathoms  of  water,  at  the  head  of  a  amaU  bay«  on  the  north  part 
of  the  island.     At  8,  A.  M.,  sent  the  boats  in  search  of  seals. 

This  island  is  in  latitude  6""  24'  S.,  long.  W  45'  W.,  variation  8' 
45'  easterly.  On  the  north  side  is  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour, 
formed  by  an  island  of  considerable  length  on  the  west,  separated  by 
a  very  narrow  passage,  suitable  only  for  boats.  Tlie  south  end  of  this 
small  island  forms  tlie  south  and  west  parts  of  the  harbour.  This  is  a 
delightful  bay,  with  smooth  water,  level  beach,  and  pleasant  prospects. 
An  abundance  of  eggs  can  be  obtained  here  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, from  the  rookeries  of  aquatic  birds.  Lobos  de  Terra  is  much 
longer  than  the  southern  or  outer  Lobos ;  its  surface  is  not  so  much 
elevated,  but  more  even  and  level.  There  are  not  so  many  rocks  and 
islets  around  it,  and  it  is  more  free  from  dangers.  Fur  and  hair-seals 
are  found  here  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  a  variety  of  scale-Ush 
may  be  caught  with  hook  and  line.  It  lies  seven  leagues  from  the 
mainland,  from  whence  it  may  always  be  seen  in  clear  weather. 

The  Indians  from  the  continent  visit  these  islands  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  sealing  and  fishing,  and  gathering  eggs,  which  they  sell  on 
the  main.  They  come  hither  on  a  kind  of  rail,  well  known  on  this 
coast  by  the  term  catamaran.  This  craft  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
large  logs  of  a  light  and  buoyant  nature,  lashed  together  with  cordage 
made  of  a  certain  species  of  grass.  They  are  generally  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  even  fifty  feet.  In  the 
middle  there  is  raised  a  kind  of  box,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  mast,  which  is  stepped  in  the  centre  bottom  log. 
They  have  likewise  a  short  bowsprit  rigged  out  fonvard,  to  which  tlie 
tack  of  the  sail  is  fastened.  The  latter  is  nearly  square,  and  bent  to 
a  yard,  by  which  it  is  hoisted  to  the  mast,  the  halliards  being  bent  on 
to  the  yard  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  forward  end ;  the 
other  end,  abaft  the  mast,  being  always  the  longest  and  the  most 
elevated.  The  tack  of  the  sail  is  then  hauled  down  to  the  extremity 
of  the  bowsprit ;  and  the  aftcr-leach,  or  slieet,  is  hauled  aft,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  ship's  main-sheet.  These  catamarans  are  steered 
with  large  wide-loomed  oars,  whicli  are  shipped  on  tlie  after  end  of 
the  logs,  about  tv,'o  feet  high.  They  will  beat  to  windward  like  a  pilot 
boat,  and  I  have  seen  them  fifty  miles  from  land.  This  is  the  only  way 
the  Indians  transport  their  produce  to  market  at  the  different  towns 
along  the  coast. 

They  have  likewise  an  ingeniously  constructed  machme,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  life-buoy,  which  the  Spaniards  call  bahas;  made  of 
skins  sewed  together,  and  filled  with  air.  Two  of  these  wind-bags 
are  lashed  together,  and  a  small  board  placed  across  them  in  the  centre, 
on  which  they  sit  to  paddle.  Embarked  on  these  air-bubbles,  tliey  will 
pass  throu^  a  very  heavy  surf  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety. 
They  are  principally  used  in  fishing  along  the  coast 

The  Indians  sometimes  visit  these  islands  in  large  parties,  on  fishing 
excursions  or  frolics ;  and  frequently  stay  three  or  fi)ur  weeks.  I  have 
always  foimd  them  to  be  very  civil  and  aceommodating ;  having  fre- 
quently received  kind  offices  at  their  hands,  nieh  as  presenU  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  itc  firom  the  msiii.    They  alwsys  bring  their  fresh  water 
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with  them  m  these  catamarans,  as  there  isnooe  to  be  found  on  the 
islands,  which  are  covered  with  sand,  rocks,  and  the  dung  of  aquatto 
birds :  the  latter  sufficient  to  load  thousands  of  ships,  having  been  ae* 
cumulating  for  untold  ages.  It  is  called  guannar  by  the  Spaniards* 
and  is  probably  the  richest  manure  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  different  sorts  of  birds  here ;  but  few  of  them  axe 
of  any  value  except  for  their  eggs.  The  flesh  of  one  kind,  however, 
is  very  palatable,  and  I  have  frequently  found  it  a  valuable  acquisttioD 
to  the  table.  This  is  called  the  razor-bill,  because  the  bill  of  the  bird 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  implement  for  shaving.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  teal,  perfectly  black,  shy  of  man,  and  very  social* 
being  always  found  in  flocks.  All  the  laj'ge  birds  here  form  their 
rookeries  on  the  plains  of  level  white  sand  ;  and  when  viewed  from  our 
anchorage,  have  the  appearance  of  two  armies  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other.  One  kind  of  these  birds  are  called  boobies,  and  they 
always  associate  together  in  their  rookeries :  they  have  a  very  white 
face,  neck,  and  breast,  but  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  back  is  black, 
giving  them,  at  a  distance,  somewhat  of  a  military  appearance.  The 
pelicans  are  another  kind  which  associate  in  rookeries,  and  are  very 
large,  moving  about  with  their  heads  elevated,  in  martial  order.  The 
latter  are  called  the  Russian  army,  while  the  former  are  called  the  army 
of  Bonaparte. 

September  \5th. — ^We  remained  at  the  Lobos  de  Terra,  constantly 
employed  in  the  incidental  duties  of  a  sealing  voyage,  until  Sunday, 
the  14th ;  when,  at  seven,  P.  M.,  we  again  got  under  way,  and  steered 
for  the  river  Tumbez,  with  a  light  breeze  from  south-south-east,  and 
fair  weather.  On  the  following  day,  at  eleven,  A.  M.,  we  entered  this 
celebrated  river,  in  lat.  3°  13'  S.,  long.  80®  3'  W;  variation  8°  13' 
easterly.  I  call  it  a  celebrated  river,  because  in  the  year  1526  Pizarro 
first  landed  on  its  banks  with  that  mercenary  army  of  Spaniards  who 
committed  so  many  wanton  depredations  on  the  inoffensive  natives  of 
Peru.  The  romance  of  history  has  derived  some  of  its  most  brilliant 
and  interesting  incidents  from  the  details  of  that  campaign ;  and  the 
country  lying  between  this  river  and  the  ancient  city  of  Quito  has  be^i 
rendered  classic  ground  by  the  magic  pens  of  Kotzebue,  Sheridan,  and 
other  dramatists. 

The  river  Tumbez  rises  near  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  dis- 
charges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  nearly  opposite  the  island 
of  St.  Clara.  Its  banks  are  said  to  be  well  cidtivated  by  the  native 
Indians,  mestezoes,  mulattoes,  and  some  Spaniards,  who  here  pursue 
their  rural  occupations,  watering  their  grounds  from  the  river.  The 
heal  is  excessive,  nor  have  they  any  rain  for  several  montlis  in  succes- 
sion ;  but  when  it  once  begins  to  fall,  it  continues  through  the  winter 
season.  This  river  forms  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Pemviaift 
coast.  There  k  a  bar  before  its  entrance,  on  which  the  surf  generaUgr 
runs  high,  which  makes  ii  difficult  watering  here  from  the  river,  and 
the  water  is  brackish  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance.  Bariu» 
boats,  balzas,  and  canoes  navigate  this  river ;  bm  it  is  dangerous  going 
up  in  the  winter  season,  as  the  natural  impetnosity  of  its  cnrrem  m 
tbea  nncli  increased  by  torrents  from  the  mountains. 
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The  town  of  Tumbez  is  aboat  six  mfles  iolandt  and  here,  according 
to  Spanish  accounts,  once  stood  a  snpeib  temple  of  the  snn,  an  inca*s 
palace,  and  other  splendid  edifices,  not  a  vestige  of  which  are  now  to 
be  seen ;  but  in  their  places  wave  aged  forests  of  heavy  timber.  The 
present  town  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  poor,  but  iodustrions.  I  have  ever  found  them  a  very  pleasant 
and  obliging  people,  constantly  employed  in  rural  occupations,  and 
their  plantations  are  generally  productive.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
may  be  procured  here,  but  the  prices  are  high.  The  soil  produces 
cocoa,  com,  melons,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  sweet-potatoes,  pumpkins, 
plantains,  &c.  The  houses  are  formed  of  reeds,  covered  with  rushes, 
open  at  all  sides,  and  having  the  floor  elevated  about  four  feet  from 
the  earth,  to  protect  them  from  the  alligators,  which  are  numerous  in 
the  river,  and  of  a  large  size. 

September  \6tk, — ^Finding  that  we  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
supplies  in  this  place  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price,  a  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  my  owners  induced  me,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  to  sail 
for  Tacames,  a  port  about  eighty  leagues  farther  north,  and  flfty-two 
miles  north  of  the  equator,  which  we  crossed,  under  a  vertical  sun,  on 
Sunday,  the  21st,  m  long.  80^  W. 

September  22d. — On  the  following  day,  at  one  P.  M.,  we  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Tacames,  in  four  fathoms  of  water.  In  running  for  this 
port,  a  ship  should  endeavour  to  make  Cape  St.  Francisco,  in  lat.  00^ 
42'  N.,  long.  79^  39'  W. ;  variation  7=^  51  easterly.  The  land  of  the 
coast,  to  the  southward  of  tliis  cape,  forms  an  extensive  height ;  from 
which  there  are  many  rocky  shoals  rumiing  olf  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  particularly  about  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Arcol.  By 
keeping  two  leagues  ofl-shore,  however,  all  dangers  may  be  avoided, 
and  from  riftccn  to  twcntv-live  fathoms  of  water  secured.' 

Off  Cape  St.  Francisco  there  are  a  number  of  small  rocks,  wliich  ex- 
tend to  the  northward  as  far  as  Cape  Galera,  about  which  point  the 
land  is  not  very  liiijh.  Here  the  wind  commonly  blows  from  the  south, 
between  the  moutlis  of  April  and  December,  from  midday  to  seven  or 
eiglit  o'clock  in  the  evening,  quite  fresh. 

From  Point  Galera,  norih-east-by-east-half-east,  distant  about  five 
leagues,  lies  Tacames,  or  Attacamcs,  a  small  seaport  town,  in  the 
south  part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  Here  vessels  will  find  good 
anchorage  and  safe  shelter,  a  litde  to  the  eastward  of  a  rock  that  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore, 
rising  nearly  seventy-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  best  watering-place  is  in  a  small  river  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  last  of  the  ebb,  water-casks  may 
be  fdled,  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ship.  This  is 
also  the  best  place  to  cut  wood,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quan- 
tity at  the  mouth  of  this  river.  The  water  taken  from  this  stream  is 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  long  voyages,  no  other  having  ever,  to  my 
knowledge,  kept  sweet  and  pure  so  long. 

The  town  of  Tacames  is  small,  containing  about  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, the  construction  of  whose  habitations  is  somewhat  singular, 
but  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  other  localities.    They  are  built 
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similar  to  those  of  New^Guinea,  being  elevated  upon  posts,  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  consisting  of  only  one  story.  On  the  posts 
or  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  which  support  the  buUdlng,  the  floor  is 
laid,  above  which  most  of  the  materials  are  bamboos.  The  roof  is 
thatched  with  a  kind  of  long  grass  that  is  common  in  this  country. 
Each  house  has  one  door  only,  which  is  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
the  latter  being  hauled  up  into  the  house  every  night,  when  the  family 
is  about  retiring  to  rest,  to  prevent  their  being  disturbed  by  wild  ani- 
mals, with  which  this  part  of  the  country  abounds. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  two  crops  a  year ;  so  that  vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  always  plenty  in  the  town  of  Tacames.  The 
temperature  b  like  that  of  Guayaquil,  and  accordingly  it  produces  the 
same  kind  of  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables ;  some  of  them  in  greater 
perfection,  on  account  of  its  more  elevated  situation.  It  likewise  pro- 
duces, in  great  abundance,  vanillas,  balsams,  achote,  copal,  cocoa, 
sarsapariUa,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Considerable  quantities  of  wax  are 
made  here ;  and  the  forests  of  the  country  afibrd  a  great  variety  of 
trees,  of  large  size  and  lofty  height,  fit  for  naval  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, including  many  rare  and  valuable  woods.  They  likewise  pro- 
cure a  considerable  quantity  of  gold-dust  from  the  streams  of  the  moim- 
tains,  besides  many  valuable  minerals.  Notwithstanding  the  ample 
resources  of  this  place,  however,  it  has  hitherto  been  very  little  fre- 
quented by  nautical  adventurers,  eitlier  for  trade  or  refreshment.  ' 

The  country  between  the  river  Tumbes  and  Tacames  exhibits 
several  mountains  of  a  volcanic  character ;  but  that  part  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes  abounds  with  them.  Here  rises  the  celebrated 
Chimborazo,  an  immense  cone,  that  can  be  seen  far  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  mariner  a  most  magnificent  object. 
It  rises,  according  to  Humboldt,  to  tweniy-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  That  illustrious  traveller  ascended  its  slope  as  high 
as  nineteen  thousand  three  himdred  feet,  the  highest  point  on  the  globe 
ever  ascended  to  by  man.  It  is  covered,  for  several  thousand  feet,  by 
perpetual  snow,  and  generally  surrounded  by  fogs.  Were  Mount 
iEtna  placed  on  the  summit  of  Canigou,  or  were  St.  Gothard  piled  on 
the  top  of  the  peak  of  Tenerifi*e,  the  mighty  Chimborazo  would  still 
raise  his  snow-crowned  head  above  them.  The  native  Peruvians, 
however,  have  a  tradition  that  another  mountain  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  once  even  more  elevated  than  Chimborazo.  This  was  the  altar- 
mountain,  called  by  them  Copa-urcu.  But  that  after  a  continual 
eruption  of  eight  years,  it  gradually  sank  to  a  lower  altitude.  In 
proof  of  this  &ct,  the  top  of  the  mountain  presents,  in  its  inclined 
peaks,  nothing  but  the  traces  of  destruction. 

About  one  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Chimborazo  stands  the 
celebrated  city  of  Quito,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  incas.  It  is  built 
on  the  elevated  volcanic  region  of  Pichincha,  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
large  city  of  the  globe,  and  the  inhabitants  formerly  enjoyed  a  mild 
and  equal  temperature  of  atmosphere,  unrivalled  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  worid.    But  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  the  4th  of  Febniary« 
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17979  wbich  overwhelmed  the  entire  pravinise  of  Qiiito»  tnd  destroyed 
in  a  single  instant  40,000  peoplei  seemi  to  have  entirely  changed  the 
character  of  the  climate. 

Previous  to  this  horrible  event,  Quito  was  blest  with  a  perpetual 
spring  in  her  mountain  eyrie,  though  situated  nearly  under  the  equator. 
Since  that  period,  however,  the  atmosphere  has  become  cloudy  and 
lowering,  and  the  cold  at  times  severe,  while  earthquakes  are  con- 
tinually agitating  the  devoted  city.  But  ^'  notwithstanding  the  horrors 
and  the  dangers  with  which  nature  has  thus  surrounded  them,  the 
population  of  Quito,  amounting  to  50,000  individuals,  breathes  noUiing 
but  gayety  and  luxury ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  does  there  reign  a  more 
decided  or  a  more  general  taste  for  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  lively  and  amiable.*** 

The  city  of  Quito  still  retains,  it  is  said,  many  monuments  of  its 
ancient  splendour,  while  the  country  was  under  the  government  of  the 
incas,  and  previous  to  its  being  conquered  and  parti^y  devastated  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  ambitious  and  ferocious  Don  Francisco 
Fizarro.  The  city  of  Cuzco,  also,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru,  is  said 
to  exliibit  several  antiquities  of  tliis  character ;  of  which  the  fortress 
of  the  incas  is  considered  to  be  not  the  least  remarkable.  The  walls 
.of  tlie  temple  of  the  sun  are  still  standing,  having  been  converted 
into  a  Dominican  monastery,  the  altar  of  which  occupies  the  precise 
spot  where  the  golden  image  of  the  bright  luminary  was  formerly 
adored.  The  residence  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun  has  been  converted 
into  a  dwelling  for  tlic  nuns  of  Cuzco,  some  of  whom  may  possibly 
dream  of  KoUas  and  Alonzos,  less  noble  and  virtuous  than  the  lover 
and  the  husband  of  Cora. 

At  Caxamarca,  tlie  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
river  Tunguragua,  are  still  to  be  seen  tlie  remains  of  the  palace  of  the 
unfortunate  inca  Atahualpa,  who  was  strangled  by  order  of  Pizarro, 
afler  having  been  plundered  of  immense  treasures,  wliich  tlie  friends 
of  the  unhappy  captive  ]iad  collected  for  his  ransom  !  The  ruins  of 
this  palace  are  still  inhabited  by  a  poor  family  that  claims  the  honour 
of ^  being  lineally  descended  from  the  incas. 

September  27tL — Having  received  on  board  a  sufficient  supply  of 
such  vegetables  and  other  refreshments  as  our  circumstances  required, 
togctlier  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  wood  and  water,  we  took  our 
leave  of  die  friendly  inhabhants  of  Tacames,  and  directed  our  course 
to  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  where  we  arrived  on  the  Sd  of  October. 

This  archipelago  is  situated  under  the  equator,  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  west  of  the  American  continent,  between  the 
meridians  of  eighty-nine  and  ninety-iwo»  Mrest  of  Greenwich.  It  com- 
prises a  large  group  of  uninhabited  islands,  which  were  first  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterward  eiq^red  by  those  celebrated  navigsr- 
tors  Vancouver,  Colnetti  and  Hall,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  several  situations.  Thirteen  of  these 
islands,  being  the  principal  ones  of  the  gnmp  in  sise  and  impoctaiice, 
have  been  named  as  foUows : — Chathan»  Hood's,  Clier]es*e»  Indefott- 
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gable,  S9xae»%  Albemarle,  Narbormigh's,  Abingdon,  Bindioe^s,  Tower's, 
Wenman's,  Ccilpepper's,  and  Barrington's. 

The  name  of  this  archipelago  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  word 
^gidapago^  a  fresh-water  tortoise,  and  it  was  given  to  these  islands 
because  they  abound  with  the  largest  class  of  those  animals,  a  species 
of  terrapin,  to  which  Commodore  Porter  gave  the  name  of  *'  elephant 
tortoise^  as  their  legs,  feet,  and  motions  strongly  resemble  those  of 
an  elephant.  "  Many  of  them,"  says  he,  "  are  of  a  size  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  weight ;  and  nothing,  peiiiaps,  can  be  more 
disagreeable  or  clumsy  than  they  are  in  their  external  appearance. 
Their  steps  are  slow,  regular,  and  heavy;  they  carry  their  bodies 
^xmt  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  their  neck  is  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  very  slender ;  their  head  is  proportioned  to  it, 
and  strongly  resembles  that  of  a  serpent.  But  what  seems  the  most 
extraordinary  in  this  animal,  is  the  length  of  time  that  it  can  exist 
without  food ;  for  I  have  been  well  assured,"  continues  the  commo- 
dore,  **  that  they  have  been  piled  away  among  casks,  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  where  they  have  been  kept  eighteen  months,  and  when  killed  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  were  found  to  have  suffered  no  diminution 
in  fatness  or  excellence.  They  carry  with  them  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  in  a  bag  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  which  contains  about  two  gal- 
lons ;  and  on  tasting  that  found  in  those  we  killed  on  board,  it  proved 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet.  They  are  very  restless  when  exposed  to 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  but  will  lie  in  the  dark  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  without  moving."* 

I  shall  embrace  this  occasion  to  add  my  feeble  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  Commodore  Porter's  statements  generally,  during  his 
interesting  and  glorious  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  years  1812, 
1813,  and  1814.  His  descriptions  of  various  parts  of  the  coast  and 
islands  have  much  assisted  me  in  ray  subsequent  visits  to  the  same 
places,  and  may  be  depended  upon  as  correct,  particularly  as  regards 
his  remarks  on  the  Gallapagos  Islands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin ;  and 
have,  generally  speaking,  always  been  barren,  with  the  exception  of  a 
kind  of  stunted  brushwood  that  grew  upon  them.  But  of  late  years 
they  have  become  more  fertile,  both  the  upland  and  valleys  being  now 
tolerably  well  wooded,  over  a  good  and  rich  soil,  which  wants  nothing 
but  a  more  liberal  supply  of  moisture.  The  sides  of  hills  near  the 
shore  are  covered  with  prickly-pear-trees,  upon  which  the  land-tortoises 
feed  and  thrive  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  These  animals  grow  to 
even  a  greater  size  than  that  mentioned  by  Commodore  Porter,  as  I  have 
seen  some  that  would  weigh  from  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  They 
are  excellent  food,  and  have  no  doubt  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
seamen  employed  in  the  whale-fishery  in  those  seas,  both  Americans 
and  Englishmen.  I  have  known  whale-ships  to  take  from  six  to  nine 
hundred  of  the  smallest  size  of  these  tortoises  on  board,  when  about 
leaving  the  islands  for  their  cruising  grounds ;  thus  providing  them- 
selves with  fresh  provisions  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  securing  the 

*  See  Porter^  JoqeoiI,  p.  47. 
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men  against  the  scnnry.  I  have  had  these  animals  on  board  mjr  own 
vessels  from  five  to  six  months,  without  their  once  taking  food  or 
water ;  and  on  killing  them  I  have  found  more  than  a  quart  of  sweet 
fresh  water  in  the  receptacle  which  nature  has  furnished  them  for  that 
purpose,  while  their  fiesh  was  in  as  good  condition  as  when  I  first 
took  them  on  board.  They  have  been  known  to  live  on  board  of  some 
of  our  whale-ships  for  fourteen  months,  under  similar  circumstances^ 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  health  or  weight. 
'  The  Gallapagos  Islands  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  accurately 
described,  by  navigators  who  have  visited  them  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  any 
remarks  of  my  own,  except  to  refer  him  to  the  following  authentic 
works,  in  which  he  will  find  all  the  necessary  sailing  directions,  in 
connexion  with  such  other  information  as  may  assist  a  stranger  in  ex- 
ploring this  interesting  archipelago,  viz.  Nora  Delano^s  Voyages,  Van- 
couver's, Colnett's,  Hall's,  Porter's  Journal,  &c.  i 

December  2d. — We  remained  among  these  islands  about  two  months, 
during  whichperiod  we  took  about  five  thousand  fur-seal  skins ;  when, 
finding  that  these  animals  had  abandoned  the  shores,  we  thought  it 
time  to  abandon  them  also.  Accordingly,  after  taking  on  board  one 
hundred  of  the  elephant  tortoises,  which  completely  covered  our  decks, 
we  got  under  way  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  December,  at  two  P.  M., 
and  took  our  departure  from  Charles's  Island,  shaping  our  course  for 
that  of  Juan  Fernandez,  once  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, alias  Robinson  Crusoe. 

This  celebrated  island  bears  about  south-south-east  from  the  Galla- 
pagos group,  distant  seven  hundred  leagues.  The  wind  now  blew 
from  the  south-east,  a  fine  breeze,  and  fair  weather.  We  stood  to  the 
south,  with  our  larboard  tacks  on  board ;  and  for  several  days  afler 
leaving  the  group  we  had  a  steady  royal  breeze  from  east-south-east 
to  south-south-east,  with  pleasant  weather,  occasionally  falling  in  com- 
pany with  sperm  whales.  In  lat  16°  11'  S.,  long>  90°  13'  W.,  we 
were  surrounded,  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  by  large  flocks  of  gan- 
nets;  but  on  reaching  lat.  17°  21'  S.,  long.  90°  11'  W.,  we  saw  no 
more  of  them  until  near  the  island  for  which  we  were  bound. 
y  January  12M,  1824. — On  Wednesday,  the  24th  December,  we  lost 
the  south-east  trade-wind,  in  lat.  26°  0'  S.,  long.  91°  4'  W.,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  6th  January  we  had  a  continuation  of  calms. 
A  fresh  breeze  then  visited  us  from  west-south-west,  which  wafted  us 
to  the  easternmost  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  we  arrived  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  January,  and  anchored  in  a  small  bay  on 
its  north-eastern  side,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  five  fathoms 
of  water,  with  the  centre  of  the  village  bearing  west-by-north.  The 
boats  were  immediately  lowered,  and  the  water-casks  taken  on  shore 
to  the  watering-place,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  bay,  where  there 
is  a  rivulet  of  friwh  water,  of  excellent  quality. 
)  The  two  islands  discovered  by  Juan  Fernandez,  in  1563,  are  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  leagues  from  the  continent,  bearing  nearly  west- 
by-south  from  Valparaiso.  The  largest  of  the  two,  or  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Island,  where  we  were  now  watering,  is  nearest  to  the  main> 
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and  is  therefore  called  hy  the  Spaniards  Mas-a-tienra,  or  *'  near  the 
land^  while  the  other,  which  lies  three  leagues  farther  west,  is  termed 
in  the  Spanish  language  Mas-a-fuero,  signifying  ^^ farther  ojf^  or  more 
remote.  It  was  to  the  eastern  or  largest  of  the  two  that  the  discoverer 
gave  his  own  name,  and  it  is  this  which  has  become  celebrated  boUi 
in  history  and  romance — in  geography  and  in  the  drama.  This  island 
was  so  highly  spoken  of  by  the  early  navigators,  that  it  has  generally 
been  considered  an  earthly  paradise ;  but  when  we  say  that  it  is  a 
good  resting-place  for  ships,  it  receives  all  the  praise  that  sober  truth 
can  award  it.  It  has  been  occupied  for  more  than  half  a  century  by 
Spanish  settlers,  who  erected  a  battery  and  built  a  small  town  on  it. 
Since  the  revolution  in  South  America,  the  government  of  Chili  have 
converted  it  into  a  kind  of  state  prison,  sending  such  convicts  hither 
as  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  in  latitude  33^  40'  S.,  long.  78° 
58'  W.,  being  ninety  miles  eastward  of  M asafuero,  which  is  in  latitude 
33^  46'  S.,  long.  30°  38'  W.  Variation  13°  42'  easterly.  Juan  Fer- 
nandez is  of  very  irregular  shape,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  five  in 
breadth.  Some  have  estimated  its  length  at  four  leagues.  It  may  be 
readily  known  at  a  distance  by  its  uneven  surface,  shooting  up  in  many 
irregular  hills.  Still  it  is  not  so  high  as  its  neighbour  Masafuero, 
which,  when  first  seen,  presents  an  even  surface  of  elevated  table- 
land. 

The  water,  as  before  stated,  is  convenient,  and  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  ships  may  be  furnished  with  wood  -at  very  little  trouble.  The 
valleys  are  swarming  with  wild  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  plains  and  mountains  are  well  covered  with  moderate-sized  timber, 
comprising  numerous  trees  of  an  aromatic  character.  The  myrtle  is 
the  only  large  timber  which  came  under  my  observation.  Pimento 
and  cabbage-trees  are  common ;  vegetables  and  fruit  abundant.  Here 
are  radishes,  water-cresses,  parsley,  turnips,  and  purslain.  In  the 
valleys  and  woods  fruits  grow  wild,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  figs,  cherries,  and  strawberries.  Cedar  and  sandal- 
wood are  found  on  the  mountains,  but  not  of  the  best  quality. 
'  Fur  and  hair-seals  formerly  frequented  this  island  ;  but  of  late  they 
have  found  some  other  place  of  resort,  though  no  cause  for  the  change 
has  been  assigned.  Perhaps  the  moral  atmosphere  may  have  been  so 
much  afiected  by  the  introduction  of  three  hundred  felons  as  to  become 
unpleasant  to  these  sagacious  animals.  Fish,  however,  of  difi^erent 
kinds,  and  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  abound  in  the  waters  around  the 
shores  of  the  island.  Crawfish  are  also  very  plenty.  Many  aquatic 
birds  visit  the  west  end  of  this  island  ;  and  the  forests  are  tenanted 
tvith  a  great  variety  of  land  birds  o£  a  beautiful  plumage.  The  interior 
of  the  island  is  very  much  torn  to  pieces  by  volcanoes,  and  exhibits 
many  barren  rocky  mountains.  Yet  the  vadleys  are  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing spontaneously  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  that  is  com- 
mon on  the  Chilian  coast  of  South  America. 

y  The  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  now  tolerably  well  cultivated,  this 
labour  being  performed  by  the  convicts  who  are  sent  hither  from  Chill. 
There  were  at  one  time  about  three  hundred  of  them  on  the  island. 
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guarded  by  one  hundred  regulir  troops*  sent  from  Valparaiso  f<ur  that 
porpose.  It  was  then  considered  dangerooa  for  a  merchaat-ahip  to  lie 
in  the  bay  at  night  without  keeping  a  |^od  look-out  towards  the  Tillage, 
with  all  the  crew  under  armSf  as  the  convicts  had  already  made  at- 
tempts to  cut  out  ressels  lying  at  anchor,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their'  escape.  They  have  lately  effected  their  design,  seven  years 
since  the  date  of  this  journal,  by  seizing  the  American  brig  Anawan, 
Captain  Palmer,  and  compelling  liim  to  land  them  at  Ck>piapo,  a  small 
port  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

There  is  a  small  island  lying  off  the  southern  side  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, called  Monkey  Key ;  and  another  at  tlie  south-west  side,  called 
Goat  Island,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  fifteen  fathoms  of  water  between 
them.  It  is  merely  an  uninhabited  rock,  however,  not  even  visited  by 
seals  at  the  present  time. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  was, 
for  four  or  five  years,  the  solitary  residence  of  a  Scotch  sailor,  named 
Alexander  Selkirk ;  lie  having  been  led  there  by  his  captain,  on  ac- 
count of  a  quarrel  between  them.  It  was  from  his  journal  that  De  Foe 
filched  the  materials  for  his  interesting  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe-^ 
a  book  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  popularity  since  tlie  art  of  print- 
ing was  discovered — a  book  that  has  had,  and  still  has,  more  influence 
on  the  minds  of  youtli  than  ever  had  the  legends  of  cliivalr}'  in  Spain, 
or  the  dramas  of  Schiller  in  Germaiiv. 

Many  persons,  however,  arc  imder  the  impression  that  Selkirk  was 
wantonly  and  arbitrarily  sent  on  shore  here  against  his  will.  Such 
was  not  the  fact*  It  was  his  own  proposition  to  remain  on  this  island, 
in  preference  to  continuing  on  board  the  Cinque-ports  galley,  under  a 
captain  who  he  thought  had  ill-treated  him,  though  he  held  the  office 
of  sailing-master  on  board  the  ship.  Captain  Stradling  consented,  and 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  But 
when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  Selkirk's  resolution  was  shaken,  and 
he  eagerly  made  overtures  of  reconciliation.  Stradling  now  thought 
that  it  was  his  turn  to  be  obstinate,  and  refused  to  receive  the  recluse 
on  board,  but  left  him  alone  on  tliis  sohtary  island,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sympathies  or  assistance  of  his  fellow-men.  As  the  last 
boat  left  the  island  for  the  ship,  then  under  way,  his  heart  sank  withm 
him,  and  every  hope  expired.  Well  might  he  exclaim,  in  the  language 
which  Thompson  lias  put  into  the  mouth  of  another  in  similar  circum- 
stances— 


-"  I  never  heard 


A  sound  so  dismal  as  lUcir  ^artins  oars.** 

But  Selkirk  was  not  left  here  to  perish  by  famine;  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  furnished  him.  There  were  left  with  him  clothes 
and  bedding,  a  gun  and  ammunition,  a  few  books,  with  certain  nautical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  some  other  trifling  implements. 
The  island  abounded  with  fruits,  vegetables,  animals,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  the  greatest  abtmdance  ;  and  he  was  sole  monarch 
of  the  litde  kinffdom.  But  though  he  might  have  thought,  as  it  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  Cowper's  poem  on  the  subject — 
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"  I  am  monarch  of  all  1  svirnr« 
My  rigbt  tbera  is  none  to  ciBfMt** 

the  subsequent  sentiment  was  doubiless  more  frequently  present  to 
his  mind  : 

"  O  aoUtade,  wbera  are  ^be  diarms 
Which  safes  hare  aeen  in  thy  (bee? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarraa. 
Than  reifo  in  this  tkocrible  plaoe." 

For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  ship,  he  found  the  solitude 
of  his  situation  scarcely  supportable ;  and  so  depressing  did  his  melan- 
choly become,  that  he  frequently  determined  to  put  a  period  to  his  ex- 
istence. According  to  his  own  account,  it  was  full  eighteen  months 
before  he  became  completely  reconciled  to  his  singular  lot ;  when  he 
gradually  became  calm  and  resigned,  and  finally  happy.  He  now 
employed  his  time  in  building  and  decorating  his  huts,  exploring  the 
island,  catching  wild  goats  and  taming  them,  with  other  amusements 
and  avocations,  so  accurately  detailed  in  the  romance  that  no  one 
could  doubt  the  source  from  whence  the  facts  were  derived.  When 
his  garments  were  worn  out,  he  made  others  of  the  skins  of  such  goats 
as  he  killed  for  food. 

During  Selkirk*s  residence  on  this  island  he  caught  about  one  thou*^ 
sand  goats,  half  of  which  he  let  go  at  large  again,  having  first  marked 
them  with  a  slit  in  the  ear.  Thirty  years  afterward,  when  Commo- 
dore Anson  visited  this  island,  he  or  some  of  his  people  shot  one  of 
these  very  goats  ;  which  I  should  suppose  must  have  been  rather  tough 
eating.  After  living  in  this  manner  four  years  and  four  months,  Sel- 
kirk was  at  length  taken  off  by  an  English  privateer  from  Bristol,  which 
touched  at  the  island,  with  her  consort,  in  the  month  of  February,  1709 ; 
but  did  not  arrive  in  England  until  October,  1711. 

Having  been  absent  eight  years,  and  supposed  by  his  friends  to  hare 
perished,  his  unexpected  return  produced  considerable  sensation  among 
them.  It  soon  became  noised  abroad  that  more  than  half  the  period 
of  his  absence  had  been  passed  on  an  uninhabited  island  of  tlie 
Pacific  Ocean,  when  the  curiosity  of  the  public  became  so  much  ex- 
cited, that  he  reasonably  conjectured  that  he  might  turn  his  adventures 
to  some  account ;  and  as  he  was  much  in  want  of  pecuniary  assistance 
he  resolved  to  try. 

He  was  referred  to  Daniel  De  Foe,  a  young  man  just  then  rising  into^ 
literary  celebrity,  into  whose  hands  he  put  his  journal  for  examination ; 
proposing  to  give  him  a  liberal  share  of  the  profits  if  he  would  prepare 
it  for  the  press.  After  some  time,  De  Foe  returned  the  manuscript,  with 
a  discouraging  answer,  and  Selkirk  relinquished  every  hope  from  this 
quarter.  In  a  few  years  afterward  appeared  a  new  romance,  entitled 
•*  Robinson  Crusoe,''  which  at  once  electrified  all  the  juvenile  portion 
of  the  British  nation.  WiUi  unexampled  rapidity  this  work  ran  through 
many  successive  editions,  ai\d  was  translated  into  almost  every  language 
of  Europe.  Abridgments,  alterations,  and  bungling  imitations  soon 
succeeded ;  De  Foe  became  rich  in  fame  and  weahh,while  poor  Selkirk, 
the  journal  of  whose  sufiferings  had  furnished  him  with  every  important 
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incident  of  the  romance,  was  doomed  to  pine  in  want  and  obscnritf. 
The  bio^aphers  of  De  Foe  have  given  him  much  praise  for  having  acted 
honourably  towards  his  creditor^  from  whose  demands  he  had  been 
legally  released  by  the  statute  of  insolvency.  They  say,  "Being 
afterward  in  a  state  of  affluence,  he  honourably  paid  the  whole."  It" 
this  affluence  proceeded  from  the  sale  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  this  com- 
pliment to  his  integrity  might  better  have  been  omitted. 

The  time  and  place  of  Selkirk^s  death  are  not  on  record  ;  but  it  has 
been  asserted,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1798, 
{tic  chest  and  musket  which  he  had  with  him  on  the  island  were  in 
possession  of  a  grand-nephew,  John  Selkirk,  a  weaver  in  Largo,  North- 
Britain. 

I  felt  almost  a  romantic  interest  in  examining  such  places  as  I  knew 
had  been  frequented  by  the  recluse,  and  which  had  been  accurately 
described  in  the  fiction.  The  harbour,  however,  near  which  he  fixed 
his  residence,  the  better  to  watch  for  vessels,  is  little  more  than  a  small 
cove,  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  rods  wide  at  its  entrance,  and 
entirely  open  to  the  easterly  winds,  from  south-east  to  north-north-east. 
But  the  wind  seldom  blows  from  these  points,  except  in  the  winter 
season.  Here,  and  from  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  eminence,  would 
the  wretched  man  watch  the  distant  horizon,  until  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  both  became  insupportably  painful.  As  I  descended  from  the 
same  eminence,  I  could  not  help  repeating  the  words  I  had  heard  sung 
somewhere,  "  Alas !  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  !" 
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Frox  Juan  Fernandez  we  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Masafuero ; 
^hich,  though  not  yet  known  in  romance,  has  been  somewhat  cele* 
brated  for  the  immense  numbers  of  seals  which  have  been  found  on 
its  shores.  Three  and  a  half  millions  of  fur-seal  skins  were  taken 
iirom  this  island  and  sold  in  the  Canton  market  between  the  yean 
1793  and  1807 ;  at  which  time  the  business  was  scarcely  worth  fol- 
lowing. But  now  the  island,  like  its  neighbour  Juan  Fernandez,  is 
dUnost  entirely  abandoned  by  these  animals. 

The  situation  of  this  bland  is  minutely  stated  m  the  last  chapter. 
It  b  of  circular  form,  and  about  twenty  miles  in  circmnference.  Its 
muface  is  well  covered  with  wood,  and  is  generally  very  fertile; 
jAthoiigh  it  has  evidently  suffered  from  frequent  volcanic  eruptions. 
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The  climate  hejre  is  mild,  the  air  salubrious,  the  weather  generally 
pleasant,  and  the  place  every  way  calculated  to -promote  health.  For 
nine  months  of  tlte  year,  the  wind  uniformly  blows  from  west-south- 
west to  south-east ;  but  in  June,  July,  and  August,  it  blows  fresh  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  attended  with  much  rain  and  thick  weather ; 
particularly  when  it  blows  from  a  northern  quarter. 

There  are  a  great  many  goats  on  this  island,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
very  tender  and  palatable  food ;  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  rich- 
ness and  sweetness  of  the  grass  and  other  vegetables  on  which  they 
feed,  they  being  of  the  finest  flavour  and  highly  nutritive.  The  forests 
abound  with  land-birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  sea-birds  visit  the 
shores  in  great  numbers.  But  Ireland  itself  is  not  more  exempt 
from  serpents  and  reptiles  of  every  description  than  is  the  island  of  Masa- 
fuero. 

Wood  and  water  can  be  obtained  here  from  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  a  place  called  the  landing  is  the 
most  convenient  for  taking  off  the  water.  This  may  be  easily  recog- 
nised by  a  single  rock,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  appearing 
at  a  distance  like  a  sail.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  rock,  by  follow- 
ing the  shore,  a  small  gravelly  cove  will  be  found,  with  some  small 
sand-beaches.  At  this  place  is  the  best  water  to  be  found,  and  the 
most  easy  to  procure ;  although  if  cannot  be  seen  from  the  ships,  as  it 
flows  in  a  gully  of  some  depth.  The  cove  is  small,  and  may  be 
known  by  a  ridge  of  stones  piled  upon  the  shore.  In  the  winter  season, 
good  water  is  found  in  all  the  gullies  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
island.  Fish  of  a  good  quality  abound  in  the  water  near  the  shore,  and 
may  be  easily  caught  with  a  hook  and  line. 

In  approaching  this  island,  there  are  no  dangers  which  extend  over 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  rock,  one 
mile  from  the  shore,  about  the  size  of  a  ship's  deck,  with  twenty-two 
feet  of  water  over  it  at  low  tide.  This  rock  is  not  indicated  by  any 
symptom  on  the  surface,  except  in  very  bad  weather.  From  the 
north-west  point  a  reef  extends  out  about  half  a  mile.  Bring  the 
north-west  point  to  bear  west,  and  you  may  anchor  in  twenty  fa^oms 
of  water,  sandy  bottom,  about  one  mile  oflf-shore. 

The  first  ship  that  ever  took  a  cargo  of  fur-seal  skins  from  this 
island  for  the  Canton  market,  was  the  Eliza,  Captain  Stewart.  From 
that  time  to  the  year  1807,  there  were  constantly  more  or  less  ships* 
crews  stationed  here,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fur-seal  skins  ;  a  part 
of  which  time  there  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  crews  on  shore  at 
the  same  time,  American  and  English. 

January  16M. — The  boats  which  I  had  sent  in  search  of  seal  when 
I  first  arrived  at  this  island,  returned  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
16th,  at  eight,  P.  M.  During  their  absence,  Uiey  had  pulled  all  around 
the  island,  but  only  succeeded  in  taking  thirteen  fm>fteal  skins.  They 
had,  indeed,  seen  about  fifty  seals  on  Uie  rocks,  which  they  could  not 
get  at.  At  nine,  P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and  steered  for  the  river 
Maule,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  about  half-way  between  Valparaiso  and 
Conception;  having  a  fine  breeze  fipom  80uthHM>uth-we8t,  and  fiur 
weather. 
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Jmmary  VkL — On  Wedneadmy*  the  lOih,  at  flievn»  A.  Bf.«  we  east 
anchor  in  the  mer  Maule,  about  one  Biile  within  its  moadi,  in  three 
fethoms  of  water,  niiiddy  bottoniv  sheltered  fiom  all  winds.  This 
river  rises  among  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  runs  neariy  a  west- 
erly course  untH  it  empties  into  the  Pacific,  in  lau  34^  50'  S.,  long. 
72^  18'  W. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  is  a  bar,  covered  by  thirteen  feet 
of  water  in  spring  tides ;  the  channel  is  also  narrow,  as  a  cable  would 
reach  across  it ;  but  immediately  within  the  bar,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  not  over  half  a  cable's  length,  there  is  four  fathoms  of  water,  and 
the  same  depth  continues  nearly  two  miles  up  the  river.  Vessels  on 
this  coast  which  require  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired  will  find  this 
port  very  convenient  for  that  purpose ;  as  there  is  a  fine  ship-yard 
nere,  where  many  small  vessels  are  built,  and  some  even  of  three 
hundred  tons.  Here  is  every  facility  for  heaving-out  vessels  under 
two  hundred  and  filly  tons,  in  order  to  search  for  leaks,  and  make  any 
repairs  that  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  entrance  to  the  river  Maule  is  easily  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able monument,  which  nature  has  erected,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  about  seventy-five  yards  south  of  the  channel. 
This  is  a  mass  of  white  marble,  or  of  some  species  of  rock  which 
has  that  appearance,  rising  about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  V^hen  seen  from  the  ofiinnr,  it  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance 
to  a  stone  church,  that  it  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  *'  Church  Rock^ 
and  is  so  named  on  the  charts.  This  rock  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifiy 
feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  seventy-five  feet  in  width. 
The  interior  of  its  base  is  a  spacious  vault,  into  which  the  sea  flows 
through  three  arches  at  its  western  end.  Hair-seals  find  this  recess 
a  very  convenient  retreat  from  the  ocean,  in  which  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  their  enemy,  man.  The  roof  of  this  edifice  is  also  peopled 
with  living  creatures ;  it  being  the  resort  of  a  species  of  white  sea- 
fowl,  which  resembles  the  dove  in  shape.  Thus  bountiful  nature  not 
only  feeds  and  clothes  the  humblest  of  her  ofi*8pring,  but  also  erects 
marble  palaces  for  their  accommodation.  "  Church  Rock"  is  certainly 
a  great  natural  curiosity. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  river,  about  two  miles  from  its  entrance, 
stands  the  town  of  Chanco ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore  there  is  another 
called  Artillero.  About  sixty  miles  farther  up  the  river  is  the  cele- 
brated ancient  town  of  Talca. 

These  jplaces  are  all  small ;  as  Chanco,  the  largest  of  the  threOf 
only  contams  about  fifleen  hundred  inhabitants ;  who  are  a  very  indus- 
trious people,  building  ships,  and  cultivating  their  plantations ;  the  lat- 
ter bemg  in  many  instances  very  handsomely  arranged,  particulariy 
those  which  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Among  their  productions 
I  have  noticed  wheat,  maize,  pease,  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons, 
citroDBy  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  melons,  and  strawberries,  all 
of  the  largest  size  and  best  quality.  Among  the  animals  which 
aboimd  in  Uiis  neighbourhood  are  black-cattle,  sheepv  and  hogs,  which 
can  be  procured  at  a  very  reasonable  price*  Poultry  of  every  kind 
is  cheap  here ;  while  teals  and  wild  ducks  may  be  shot  in  any  quantity. 
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about  ten  miles  up  the  river.     From  the  channel  of  the  river  may  be 
caught  a  great  variety  of  fish,  either  with  a  seine  or  a  hook  and  line. 

As  soon  as  we  had  moored  the  vessel,  we  commenced  overhauling 
her  sails  and  rigging,  which  had  become  considerably  impaired  since 
our  refitting  at  Coquimbo,  in  the  preceding  August,  as  mentioned  in 
Chap.  YIII.  We  also  cleared  out  the  hold,  and  resalted  our  seal-skins ; 
while  a  part  of  the  crew  were  cutting  wood,  and  others  were  engaged 
in  scraping  and  repainting  the  vessel.  These  necessary  duties  were 
not  completed  until  the  13th  of  February,  when  we  once  more  found 
ourselves  in  readiness  for  sea.  But  owing  to  the  neap  tides,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  bar,  which  left  but  six  feet  of  water  above  it,  we  were 
compelled  to  delay  our  departure  for  a  short  time. 

February  I9th. — As  the  crew  required  a  little  relaxation,  I  now 
gave  them  liberty  to  go  on  shore,  and  enjoy  a  stroll  about  the  town 
and  the  adjacent  country.  At  about  &\e  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
also  went  on  shore  myself,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  on  a  friend  of 
mine  who  resided  there ;  an  English  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Williams,  Esq.  The  moment  I  landed,  I  learneid  that  the  governor 
had  just  arrived  in  town,  it  being  his  first  appearance  there  since  I 
had  been  in  port.  I  therefore  informed  my  friend  Williams  that  I 
thought  it  proper  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  immediately.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  such  a  step  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  etiquette, 
and  would  be  received  as  a  compliment  by  his  excellency. 

We  accordingly  set  oft'  together  for  the  governor's  palace ;  but  had 
scarcely  proceeded  fifly  rods,  before  we  were  met  by  a  military  guard, 
commanded  by  a  sergeant,  who  ordered  me  to  accompany  them  to  the 
guard-house,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  such  an  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure, except  that  he  was  acting  according  to  orders.  This,  I  thought, 
was  meeting  my  intended  civility  with  a  vengeance,  and  astonished  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  forbear  asking  my  friend  if  this  was  a  specimen  of 
the  courtesy  and  etiquette  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  He,  how- 
ever, was  as  much  surprised  and  chagrined  as  myself;  and  told  the 
ofiicer  that  he  should  accompany  me,  and  demand  an  explanation  of 
the  governor. 

The  guard-house,  as  this  fellow  called  it,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  prison,  and  the  reader  may  guess  my  astonishment,  when,  on 
entering  its  gloomy  walls,  I  found  twenty-two  of  my  crew,  as  fine 
fellows  as  ever  fought  for  ^^  free  trade  and  sailors*  rights,'*^  seated 
around  in  difierent  parts  of  the  room,  under  guard  like  myself,  and  the 
governor  sitting  as  judge  and  jury.  My  English  friend  was  at  my 
side,  and  as  we  advanced,  his  excellency  made  an  attempt  to  rise  and 
bid  me  welcome.  By  this  time,  however,  I  had  received  some  signifi- 
cant glances  from  my  brave  men,  accompanied  with  such  meaniAg 
gestures  as  co>uld  not  be  misunderstood,  each  man  having  his  right 
hand  in  his  bosom.  I  instantly  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and  knowing 
the  mettle  and  fidelity  of  my  men,  I  turned  my  back  on  his  excellency, 
without  deigning  to  notice  his  profifered  courtesy,  and  addressed  b^ 
><  Well,  my  lads,  what  are  you  doing  here  V 

Ereiy  one  was  gq  his  feet  as  I  spdie,  and  each  had,  as  it  were 
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imperceptibly,  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  a  Boldier.  In  reply  to  my 
question  one  of  them  said,  with  an  emphasis  of  much  meaning,  <*  We 
are  doing  nothing  at  present,  captain,  but  shall  soon  be  very  busy." 

I  told  them  to  attempt  nothing  without  my  orders,  as  I  hoped  to  ob- 
tain justice  without  proceeding  to  extremities.  "  Should  this  not  be 
the  case,**  I  added, "  the  signal  word  will  be  liberty  or  death  r  I  then 
turned  to  the  governor,  and  accosted  him  in  a  tone  which  I  thought 
suitable  to  the  emergency,  and  in  his  own  language. 

**By  what  authority,  sir,  do  you  commit  this  outrage?  And  for 
what  cause  are  my  crew  and  myself  dragged  within  the  walls  of  thia 
prison  ?     This  question,  sir,  requires  an  immediate  answer.** 

The  governor  replied,  that  it  had  been  reported  to  him  that. my 
vessel  was  a  Spanish  privateer ;  and  that  he  should  detain  us  uutil 
he  was  satisfied  to  the  contrary.  I  rejoined  that  my  crew  were  all 
American  and  English  seamen ;  that  the  Wasp  sailed  under  the  United 
States'  flag ;  a  flag  which  could  never  be  dishonoured  with  impunity ; 
and  that  I  was  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I  therefore  demanded 
that  my  crew  should  be  instantly  liberated,  and  allowed  to  go  on 
board  the  vessel  unmolested,  or  some  innocent  blood  would  be  spilt  in 
a  very  few  minutes. 

I  now  advanced  to  his  excellency's  elbow,  and  laying  my  hand  on 
my  dirk,  continued — 

'*  You  see  these  gallant  seamen,  sir — ^lads  that  never  knew  fear — 
each  with  a  trusty  weapon  in  his  grasp— there  are  twenty-two  of  them 
— see  how  their  eager  gaze  is  fixed  on  me — were  I  to  pronoimce 
one  word,  or  make  the  slightest  signal,  these  twenty -two  freemen,  sir, 
would  instantly  assail  your  garrison.  But  to  show  you  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  blood  spilt  when  it  can  be  avoided,  I  consent  to  remain 
on  shore  this  night,  if  my  crew  are  immediately  set  at  liberty." 

My  friend  Williams  here  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  give  secu- 
rity  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  it  was  required,  that  I  shpuld  remain 
on  shore  until  the  governor  was  satisfied  respecting  the  character  of 
the  Wasp.  To  this  proposition  his  excellency  now  readily  acceded, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  my  crew  were  all  on  board.  The  governor  then 
expressed  liis  regret  at  what  had  occurred;  and  assured  me  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  intentions  than  to  insult  the  flag  of  a 
friendly  nation,  or  to  be  deficient  in  the  rites  of  hospitality.  He 
therefore  insisted  that  Mr.  Williams  and  myself  should  accompany 
him  to  his  residence,  and  drown  all  animosities  in  a  cup  of  tea.  We 
did  so ;  and  the  evening  was  passed  in  a  very  social  friendly  manner. 

February  I4th. — On  the  following  morning,  in  conformity  to  pre- 
Tioos  arrangements,  the  character  of  my  vessel  was  to  be  ascertained 
by  actual  and  personal  inspection ;  and  my  friend  Williams  voltm- 
tcered  to  forfeit  his  whole  fortune  if  every  thing  was  not  foimd  to  be 
correct  on  board  the  Wasp.  Accordingly,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock^ 
the  whole  party  was  ready  to  proceed,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  collector,  the  captain  of  the  port,  the  general,  and  several  mer- 
chants of  the  first  standing  in  the  place,  together  with  my  English 
fiiend  and  myself.    On  reaching  the  vessel  they  were  received  with  a 
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salute,  and  every  other  testimony  of  respect  which  national  etiquette 
has  rendered  customary  on  such  occasions.  After  showing  them 
every  thing  worth  seeing  on  deck,  with  which  they  appeared  much 
pleased  (as  the  vessel  had  just  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  every 
thing  was  in  order),  I  directed  their  attention  to  our  national  flag,  which 
was  proudly  waving  at  the  main-royal-mast  head.  The  American 
stars,  of  course,  received  some  compliments  from  my  honourable 
guests,  to  which  I  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  led  the  way  to  the  cabin,, 
where  as  good  a  breakfast  as  their  market  could  furnish  was  smoking 
on  the  table. 

In  a  few  m'mutes  we  were  all  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  directly 
over  which  was  a  large  sky-light,  now  uncovered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fresh  air.  Through  this  spacious  opening  my  guests  frequently  gazed 
upwards  to  the  star-spangled  banner  waving  over  their  heads,  and  always 
with  some  allusion  to  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty.  Pleasure  beamed 
in  every  eye,  and  every  visage  glowed  with  jocular  good-humour  and 
the  ardour  of  patriotism. 

We  had  probably  been  thus  engaged  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miiv- 
utes,  when  the  sudden  report  of  one  of  our  guns  startled  every  man  at 
table  like  a  shock  of  electricity.  All  eyes  were  turned  upwards,  and 
were  almost  blighted  at  the  spectacle  they  beheld.  The  banner  of 
despotic  Spain  was  now  waving  where  the  flag  of  freedom  had  just 
before  been  seen.  Every  one  of  my  thimderstruck  guests  dropped  his 
knife  and  fork  in  dismay,  and  some  of  them  started  from  the  table  and 
attempted  to  rush  upon  deck.  But  they  found  the  companion-way 
guarded  by  a  double  sentry,  who  permitted  no  one  to  pass.  All  now 
reseated  themselves  in  silent  consternation,  while  every  eye  was  directed 
to  me  for  an  explanation.    I  first  broke  silence  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Spaniards ;  cap- 
tives under  that  flag  from  which  you  have  wickedly  revolted.  Now 
mark  me  !  Unless  you  ransom  yom-sclves  in  two  hours,  with  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  I  shall  take  you  all  to  Chiloe,  and  deliver  you 
up  to  General  Quintenela." 

So  soon  as  they  could  recall  their  scattered  senses,  they  saw  the 
reasonableness  of  this  proposition,  and  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  execute  draughts  for  Uie  sum  required.  When  I  had  enjoyed  their 
perplexity  for  some  minutes,  I  thus  accosted  them : — 

**  Gentlemen,  yesterday  you  saw  fit  to  practise  a  very  serious  joke 
upon  me  ; ,  this  morning,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Valentine,  has  furnished 
me  the  opportunity  of  a  pleasant  retort.  Myself  and  crew  were  last 
evening  in  your  custody — you  are  now  in  mine.  I  have  had  my  re- 
venge without  bloodshed.  We  are  once  more  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  star-spangled  banner  of  my  beloved  country  is  again  floating  over 
us.  We  are  all  freemen — we  are  all  republicans.  So,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please,  we  will  resume  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  finish  our 
breakfast  with  renewed  appetites,  and  the  same  good-humour  which 
distinguished  its  commencement." 

This  unexpected  explanation  instantly  restored  every  thing  to  ita 
original  state  of  harmony  and  jocularity.  Every  face  glowed  with 
pleasure,  and  every  eye  beamed  with  amity  and  confldence.    All  united 
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in  Gonfessiiiff  that  this  was  the  plesMiitast  broakfiut  thiy  ever  partook 
on  shipboard.  ^ 

In  due  time  I  accompanied  my  guests  on  shore ;  and  on  the  same 
evening  the  governor  gave  a  splendid  ball  in  honour  of  the  ^  Yankee 
joke^  as  he  called  it,  at  the  same  time  informing  his  guests,  that  as 
the  festival  of  St  Valentine  had  been  commenced  with  a  breakfast  on 
the  water,  he  was  determined  to  have  it  concluded  with  a  supper  on 
shore.  From  this  time  to  the  day  of  our  sailing  we  were  treated  with 
the  most  marked  attention  and  respect  by  all  classes,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest. 

Fehniary  2%d. — The  river  continued  closed  until  Saturday  the  21st, 
when  we  put  to  sea,  and  steered  for  Valparaiso,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  following  day,  and  at  3,  P.  M.,  came  to  anchor  in  five  fathoms  of 
water,  sandy  bottom.  After  paying  the  necessary  visits  on  shore,  I 
found  an  opportunity  of  shipping  my  cargo  of  seal-skins  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  ship  Endeavour,  of  Salem,  Captain  Elwell ;  I  then  sold 
the  Wasp  to  Mr.  Hogan,  the  American  consul.;  taking  in  pa3rment 
bills  on  the  United  States. 

February  28M. — Having  completed  all  my  business,  and  taken  pas- 
sage for  my  crew  to  the  United  States,  I  took  leave  of  my  worthy  friend 
Hogan,  and  went  on  board  the  ship  Endeavour.  On  Saturday,  the 
28th,  at  11,  A.  M.,  we  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea,  bound  for  home, 
from  which  I  had  now  been  absent  one  year  and  eight  months,  without 
hearing  a  word  from  my  family.  I  could  not  help  eicperiencing  some 
sensations  of  regret  in  taking  leave  of  my  faithful  little  bark,  the 
Wasp,  which  had  safely  carried  me  through  so  many  dangers  and  diffi« 
culties.  It  was  like  parting  with  an  old  friend,  or  quitting  a  sc^ie  to 
which  we  have  long  been  attached,  and  with  which  are  associated 
many  interesting  reminiscences. 

Our  passage  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan  was  much  retarded  by  the 
prevailing  southerly  winds,  so  that  we  did  not  make  Cape  Pillar  until 
the  20th  of  March.  On  the  following  day,  at  1,  P.  M.,  we  entered  the 
strait,  with  the  wind  from  south-south-west,  and  fair  weather.  On 
the  22d,  at  12,  M.,  we  were  nearly  abreast  of  Port  Famine,  where 
we  took  the  wind  from  north-east,  attended  with  fog  and  light  rain. 
This  weather  continued  for  about  thirty  hours,  when  &e  wind  changed 
to  the  south-east  and  south-south-west. 

March  24//i. — Having  taken  leave  of  the  strait  at  Cape  Virgin,  we 
now  once  more  found  ourselves  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Endeavour 
being  the  first  American  ship  that  had  ever  made  this  passage.  Many 
of  the  natives  were  seen  on  ^s  occasion,  making  their  smdces  and 
inviting  us  to  land ;  but  knowing  that  they  had  no  articles  of  trade. 
Captain  Elwell  declined  having  any  intercourse  with  them.  Nothing 
occurred  on  this  passage  to  chimge  my  previous  opinion  of  the  safety 
and  facility  with  which  this  strait  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  any 
size,  which  in  clear  weather  may  run  day  andiiight.  Captain  Elwell 
observes  that  there  can  never  be  any  sea  to  injure  a  ship  lyng  st  an- 
chor m  any  part  of  the  strait ;  as  th^  fresh^wmter  grass  grows  widiin 
a  few  indm  of  high-water  maik,  and  the  wai  and  pebbles  on  the 
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^lores  have  never  been  disturbed  by  the  agitation  of  the  seas  breaking 
against  the  beach. 

We  continued  on  our  passage,  making  all  the  easting  that  was  ne- 
cessary before  we  took  the  south-east  trades.  Variable  winds  and 
occasional  foul  weather  attended  us,  until  Monday, the  12th  of  April; 
when,  being  in  lat.  23°  S.,  long.  28°  W.,  we  took  the  north-east  trade- 
wind  ;  and  on  the  following  day  passed  between  Trinidad  and  Mar- 
tin Vas  Rocks.  Trinidad  Island  lies  in  lat.  20°  32'  S.,  long.  29°  14' 
W.  Large  Martin  Vas  Rock  is  in  lat.  20°  29'  S.,  long.  28°  50'  W. 
Variation,  3°  17'  W. 

April  20th. — ^We  now  shaped  our  course  for  Pemambuco,  with  a 
fine  breeze  from  east-south-east,  and  fair  weather.  This  continued 
until  the  20th  of  April,  when  we  arrived  at  Pemambuco ;  and  at  4, 
P.  M.,  we  went  in  with  the  boat  to  the  guard-ship,  lying  in  the  inner  har- 
bour, to  obtain  permission  to  land.  Our  application  was  unsuccessful, 
however,  and  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  ship  again.  On  the 
following  day  we  again  set  sail,  steering  for  the  north,  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  east-south-east.  Salem,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
being  our  port  of  destination,  we  made  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
passage,  which  was  attended  with  variable  winds,  calms,  storms,  rain, 
and  sunshine,  and  terminated  on  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  day  of  May, 
being  only  twenty-seven  days  from  Pemambuco. 

May  ISth. — The  sight  of  one's  native  land,  after  a  long  absence  in 
a  foreign  clime,  is  generally  calculated  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  and  fill 
it  with  a  thousand  agreeable  images  and  associations.  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  on  the  present  occasion  with  every  individual  on  board 
the  Endeavour,  myself  alone  excepted.  For  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours,  my  spirits  had  been  unusually  depressed.  A  vague  indefinite 
idea  of  some  impending  calamity  hung  about  me  like  the  nightmare,  and 
the  more  I  strove  to  shake  it  off  the  heavier  it  became.  The  cheerful 
animated  faces  around  me  only  tended  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  my  own 
sickening  fancy,  which  was  teeming  with  forebodings  of  the  most  sombre 
character.  On  entering  the  harbour  of  Salem,  the  same  feeling  contin- 
ued; and  neither  the  raillery  of  my  companions,  the  bustle  of  mooring, 
nor  the  welcome  and  congratulations  of'  former  acquaintances,  could 
throw  a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  thick  cloud  that  depressed  me. 

It  was  about  0,  P.  M.,  when  I  landed,  and  was  met  on  the  pier  by  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  Messrs.  Silsbee,  Pickman,  and  Stone,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  excellent  spirits,  and  were  very  inquisitive  to  leara  the  cause 
of  my  dejection,  on  retummg  in  health  and  safety  from  a  long  and 
lucrative  voyage.  I  told  them  that  I  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it  as  themselves ;  and  could  only  attribute  it  to  solicitude  respecting 
my  family,  from  whom  I  had  not  heard  a  single  word  durmg  the  whole 
period  of  my  abeenee,  which  was  nearly  two  years ;  and  that  I  should 
await  with  extreme  anxiety  the  arrival  of  letters  from  Stonmgton. 

In  due  time  a  letter  came.  I  was  pacing  my  room  alone,  lost  in 
deep  rellection,  when  a  servant  entered,  and  pot  it  in  my  hand.  The 
poal-mark  was  Stoningt<m — the  handwriting  was  ray  futher^s.  I 
iHtftfly  tamed  it,  and  a  large  black  teal  idinost  blasted  my  eye- 
Tlw  aenram  had  departed,  and  for  some  moments  I  stood 
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gazing  at  the  seal,  without  sufficient  resolution  to  break  it.  At  length 
a  silent  monitor  within  me  seemed  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  **  Are 
you  not  a  man  X"  I  rallied  my  senses,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Yes,  I 
am  a  man,  and  one  whose  firmness  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  danger  or 
affliction,  come  in  what  shape  they  may.  All  that  man  can  bear  I  can 
suffer  with  calmness." 

The  utterance  of  this  vaunting  speech  instantly  stilled  the  violent 
tremor  of  my  nerves,  and  restored  my  wonted  coolness.  My  hands 
trembled  not  as  I  broke  the  sable  seal — I  was  perfectly  calm  and  col- 
lected while  I  opened  and  unfolded  the  letter — my  lips  quivered  not  as 
I  read  the  date  and  the  words  **  My  dear  Son."  I  dropped  my  eyes 
to  the  fourth  line  below — a  cloud  came  over  the  rest — and  where  was 
my  boasted  manhood  1 


My  wife  and  two  children — comprising  all  my  little  family — were 
no  more  !  They  had  for  some  time  been  mouldering  in  the  dust,  and 
I  knew  it  not !  I  was  alone  in  the  world  !  like  a  tree  on  ihe  desert, 
stripped  of  its  branches  !  I  had  long  anticipated  a  joyous  meeting, 
and  this  was  the  result!  I  remember  heaving  a  groan — almost  a 
shriek  burst  from  my  bosom.     The  rest  is  all  a  blank. 

I  aflerward  learned  that  some  of  the  family  entered  my  room  for 
the  purpose  of  summoning  me  to  tea,  in  about  an  hour  after  the  servant 
had  delivered  me  the  letter.  They  fouud  me  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
as  they  thought,  a  lifeless  corpse.  Their  screams  of  terror  soon 
brought  the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  scene  of  alarm,  and  the  usual 
restoratives  were  promptly  applied.  Medical  aid  was  procured  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  and  in  about  an  hour  I  began  to  evince  some 
indications  of  returning  consciousness.  At  half-past  seven  my  sight  and 
recollection  partially  returned.  I  saw  about  a  dozen  people  of  both 
sexes  about  mc,  but  could  not  for  some  time  fully  comprehend  my  real 
situation.  When  I  did  awake  to  a  full  sense  of  it,  my  reason  was 
shaken  from  its  throne,  and  they  say  I  raved  like  a  maniac — alternately 
calling  for  my  wife  and  cliildren  to  come  to  me,  and  relieve  me  from 
my  torments.  This  paroxysm,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
I  gradually  became  more  rationid  and  calm.  I  now  perceived  that 
every  eye  in  the  room  was  streaming  witii  tears,  except  my  ow^n.  Mine 
were  dry  and  hot,  and  my  throat  was  parching. 

Explanation  was  unnecessary :  they  had  seen  the  fatal  letter  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  a  very  natural  and  pardonable  curiosity  had  prompted 
them  to  seek  in  that  for  the  cause  of  my  situation.  Their  sympathy 
operated  like  a  cordial  to  my  feelings ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
could  have  wept — ^but  the  idea  of  its  being  unmanly  prevented  me  ; 
and  this  unnatural  struggle  against  overpowering  feelings  procrastinated 
my  recovery,  and  might,  in  fact,  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  my 
fit  in  the  first  instance.  But  I  had  imbibed  from  my  earliest  infancy 
an  idea,  very  prevalent  among  the  hardy  sons  of  New-England,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  destined  to  bufiet  the  billows  of  Neptune,  that  a 
tear  on  a  masculine  cheek  evinces  a  weakness  incompatible  with  daring 
enterprises.  I  know  it  is  an  error ;  but  it  is  one  that  has  assisted  in 
making  many  fine  seamen  and  excellent  soldiers.    I  have  oilen  suffered 
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from  adhering  to  it,  as  in  the  present  instance.  A  paroxysm  of  tears 
would  have  restored  me  to  my  usual  calmness ;  but  then  I  dreaded 
the  blush  that  must  follow,  when  the  cheek  was  dry. 

As  soon  as  my  throat  became  sufficiently  relieved,  and  I  dared  to 
trust  my  voice,  I  thanked  my  friends  for  their  attention,  and  assured 
them  that  I  did  not  apprehend  a  relapse.  I  then  sank  back  in  my 
chair,  and  breathed  a  silent  ejaculation  to  an  ear  that  is  never  closed 
to  the  aspirations  of  sorrow  and  humility :  "  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done. 
Pardon  a  worm  of  the  dust  for  presuming  to  murmur  at  thy  righteous 
judgments.  O  graciously  sanctify  this  affliction  to  my  soul,  that  it 
may  be  good  for  me  to  have  been  afflicted.  Give  me  strength  to  en- 
dure the  struggle  with  manly  fortitude,  and  even  with  gratitude.  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right !  Have  mercy  upon  me,  for  I 
am  weak — thou  knowest  that  we  are  but  dust.  They  are  not  dead — 
they  live  in  heaven ;  and  O  grant  me  grace  still  to  endure  the  trials 
and  troubles  of  this  transitory  life : — I  ought  not  to  wish  them  back  to 
share  in  such  troubles,  but  manfully  to  wrestle  alone.  MisfortuneSt 
dangers,  hardships,  and  disappointments  have,  for  some  gracious  pur- 
pose of  thy  divine  providence,  attended  me  from  infancy  to  the  present 
hour.     Teach  me  to  be  resigned — grant  me  grace  to  be  thank&l." 

Though  I  am  ashamed  to  shed  tears,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  publish 
to  the  world  that  the  above  humble  ejaculation,  rather  thought  than 
whispered,  instantly  restored  my  mind  to  calmness  and  serenity. 
Shodd  any  doubt  it,  I  advise  them  to  try  the  experiment  in  sincerity ; 
they  will  then  doubt  it  no  more. 

The  unaffected  sympathy  of  my  noble-hearted  tars  also  afforded 
me  much  consolation ;  I  mean  such  as  returned  with  me  to  the  United 
States,  three  of  whom  are  now  residing  in  the  city  of  New-York,  viz. 
Messrs.  Charles  Cox,  William  Cox,  and  John  Simmons — as  worthy, 
manly,  and  brave  men  as  ever  sailed  under  the  flag  of  any  nation. 
The  same  remark  will  apply,  with  equal  justice,  to  two  young  gentle- 
men, named  Pratt  and  Murray,  of  Connecticut.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
of  my  affliction,  they  came  to  administer  consolation,  and  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  my  heart.     They  were  not  Job's  comforters. 

The  Wasp's  cargo  of  seal-skins,  brought  home  in  the  Endeavour, 
consisting  of  about  seven  thousand,  was  soon  landed  in  the  best  order ; 
and  in  a  lew  days  afterward  two  of  the  owners,  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
M'Intyre,  who  came  on  from  New-York  for  the  purpose,  caused  the 
whole  to  be  sold  at  public  sale,  the  proceeds  of  which  gave  them  the 
most  entire  satisfaction. 

These  gentlemen  then  requested  me  to  accompany  them  to  New- 
York,  and  select  any  vessel  which  I  considered  suitable  for  another 
voyage  of  two  years  or  upwards  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they 
would  immediately  purchase  and  commit  to  my  charge.  I  readily  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal,  for  home  had  now  few  charms  for  me,  since 
the  tenderest  ties  of  my  heart  had  been  severed  by  the  king  of  terrors. 
One  sacred  duty,  however,  was  first  to  be  fulfilled.  This  was  to  visit 
my  aged  father,  who  had  also  drunk  of  the  cup  of  affiiction  to  its  very 
dregs.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  my  business  was  all  settled  in  Saleniy 
I  kMt  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Stonington. 
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I  found  my  father  in  good  health ;  but  oar  meeting  was  painfuUv 
affecting.  Such  scenes  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  I 
thought  that  I  had  screwed  my  *'  courage  to  the  sticking-place,*'  and 
that  it  could  not  fail.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I  gave  Imn  my  hand 
with  a  determination  to  betray  no  emotion,  and  to  keep  my  feelings  in 
complete  subjection.  He  grasped  it  convulsively,  and  essayed  to 
speak — but  he  was  too  much  agitated.  He  turned  away  his  face  to 
conceal  his  tears,  which  were  now  falling  like  rain.  I  could  play  the 
stoic  no  longer.  The  sobs  of  anguish  were  tearing  his  aged  bosom. 
I  threw  myself  in  his  arms,  and  we  wept  aloud. 

My  father  was  the  first  to  rouse  himself  from  this  temporary  *<  melt- 
ing mood,*^  so  unusual  to  us  both,  and  soon  became  calm  and  com- 
posed.    He  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  succeeded. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  this  must  not  be.  It  is  wrong  to  murmur 
against  the  dispensations  of  a  merciful  Providence,  who  orders  every 
thing  for  the  best,  and  who  only  chastens  those  he  loves,  for  the 
gracious  purpose  of  reforming  and  making  them  eternally  happy.  *  The 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.*  Those  who  aspire  to  perform  great  actions  should  never  suffer 
any  relaxation  in  that  mental  discipline  which  keeps  the  passions  in 
subjection.  You  were  bom  for  higher  purposes  than  to  play  the  woman. 
The  ambitious  and  darmg  spirit  which  you  have  ever  evinced  from 
early  childhood — ^your  recklessness  of  danger — ^your  love  of  travel, 
and  enthusiastic  devotedness  to  every  manly  pursuit  in  which  you 
engage, — are  all  favourable  indications  of  future  success  and  honour. 
Such  used  to  be  the  theme  of  your  boyish  prattle ;  and  I  trust  your 
juvenile  dreams  may  be  yet  realized. 

"  You  therefore  sliould  never  give  way  to  those  sensitive  feelings, 
which,  however  natural  and  amiable  in  themselves,  are  only  becoming, 
as  to  outward  expression,  in  females,  infants,  and  the  aged.  Men  of 
enterprise  and  ambition  should  always  retain  their  presence  of  mind 
in  the  most  trying  emergencies,  whether  of  trouble  or  of  danger.  As 
it  is  said  in  one  of  our  beautiful  hynms  their  fortitude  should  remain 
unshaken, 

Thoof  b  earth  were  from  her  centre  toss*d, 
And  monntaiiw  in  the  ocean  lost, 
Torn  piecemetl  hy  the  roaring  tide/ 

^  This,  my  son,  is  my  advice ;  and  may  I  never  again  thus  see  you 
off  your  guard.  For  me  there  is  more  excuse.  I  am  old — and  you 
know,  Benjamin,  that  my  afflictions  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  lose 
wives  and  children  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  can  be  borne  with 
humble  resignation.  But  to  lose'  a  wife — to  lose  sons  as  I — ^  Here 
the  poor  old  man  was  obliged  to  change  the  subject,  and  it  was  several 
days  before  he  ventured  to  renew  it. 

In  the  mean  time  I  recounted  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  all 
the  little  incidems  of  my  wanderings  for  the  last  two  years ;  and  made 
them  aoqaaiated  with  the  arrangements  I  had  made  for  ano^r  voyage 
ofe^nal  Im^  to  the  Padfic  Ocean.  The  allotted  period  of  my  visit 
soon  expired ;  but  previous  to  my  departure  &r  New-York,  my  father 
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resumed  the  broken  thread  of  hie  k/tmer  discourse,  nearly  in  the  tol' 
lowing  words,  which  are  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory : — 

*'  My  son,  as  you  are  about  to  embark  on  another  long  and  penkras 
voyage,  I  wish  you  to  pay  attention  to  my  counsel ;  for  age  and  ex* 
perience,  as  well  as  my  parental  relationship  and  singular  misfortunoH 
all  entitle  me  to  the  privilege  of  giving  you  advice.  I  have  lived  long, 
and  suffered  much.  I  have  never  wronged  any  person,  knowin^^y^ 
of  the  value  of  a  cent.  I  have  never  passed  the  poor  and  distressed 
without  giving  them  such  assistance  as  was  in  my  power,  without  neg- 
lecting duties  of  equal  importance.  I  have,  at  times,  accumulated  a 
great  deal  of  property,  by  hard  labour  and  honest  industry.  This  has 
been  again  wrested  from  me,  oflen  by  the  deceit,  fraud,  and  viUany  of 
my  fellow-creatures-f-sometimes  by  the  remorseless  elements.  I  have 
lost  nine  of  my  family  by  death ;  six  of  whom,  including  your  mother, 
were  drowned  at  different  times.  In  short,  a  minute  history  of  my 
misfortunes  would  fill  a  volume.  I  have  borne  up  against  the  weight 
as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  yet  it  is  pressing  me  towards  the  grave.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  thousands  in  the  world  who  would 
have  sunk  under  the  load,  and  embraced  despair.  But  my  trust  is  in 
One  that  cannot  err.     *  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.* 

**  Thus,  my  son,  you  see  the  advantages  of  manly  fortitude ;  and 
whatever  your  troubles  or  condition  may  be  in  this  life,  let  this  short 
precept  be  your  constant  guide — *  Do  your  duty  to-day,  and  leave  the 
morrow  to  Heaven.'  Do  to  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you 
imder  similar  circumstances.  Be  just  and  humane  to  all,  particularly 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  your  power.  Treat  your  seamen  kindly, 
and  they  will  serve  you  with  the  greater  fidelity.  Remember  that  the 
meanest  individual  has  feelings  that  ought  to  be  respected ;  and  that 
we  shall  all  one  day  meet  where  the  servant  will  be  equal  to  his  former 
master.  Distress  no  man.  Be  charitable  to  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan. 

'^  As  a  ship-master,  my  son,  never  forget  that  you  are  the  steward 
of  others'  property,  and  that  he  who  is  not  faithful  over  a  little  will 
not  be  faithful  over  much.  Exert  yourself  for  the  interest  of  your  em- 
ployers. Shrink  not  from  hardships  or  dangers.  Be  not  lifled  up  in 
prosperity,  nor  meanly  depressed  in  adversity.  Be  bold  and  cheerful 
in  all  conditions  of  life.  Treat  every  man  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
real  merit.  Be  gentle  and  easy  in  your  manners.  Speak  evil  of  no 
one.  Shim  intemperance  as  you  would  a  Norwegian  whirlpool ;  for, 
once  within  its  fatal  vortex,  there  is  no  escape  for  body  or  soul.  Shun 
bad  company.  Love  your  Creator,  and  fear  to  offend  him.  Do  all 
ihe  good  you  can  for  your  fellow-creatures.  Be  one  of  the  foremost 
in  defence  of  your  country's  liberty  and  honour.  Never  let  passion 
become  the  master  of  your  reason ;  for  this  is  tolerating  a  mutiny  more 
dangerous  to  your  own  welfare  than  that  of  a  rebellious  crew.  He  m 
not  fit  to  command  a  great  ship  who  has  not  first  learned  to  command 
the  little  cock-boat  of  his  own  heart, 

\  *^  In  the  hour  of  danger,  my  son,  never  allow  yourself  to  become 
confiised ;  but  be  always  calm,  cool,  and  deliberate ;  for  where  there 
is  confusion  there  is  always  danger  of  error  in  judgment.    Be  decisive 
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in  3rour  plans,  and  have  confidence  in  your  own  decision*  Bully  no 
man — injure  no  man — fear  no  man.  Thus,  my  aon,  you  have  the 
counsel  of  your  aged  and  afTectionate  parent ;  one  that  is  acquainted 
with  sorrow,  and  familiar  with  grief.  May  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
you,  and  prosper  you  in  all  yow  just  and  lawful  undertakings. 

**  One  more  suggestion,  and  I  have  done.  He  that  would  lead  a  life 
of  usefulness  must  live  for  others,  and  not  for  himself;  and  that  you 
are  destined  for  such  a  life  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  physical  and 
moral  gifts  with  which  you  are  endowed.  Unavailing  and  unmanly 
grief  is  incompatible  with  a  proper  exercise  of  these  faculties,  and  de- 
stroys tlie  powers  of  usefulness.  Overcome  yours,  my  son,  and  labour 
to  forget  its  cause  as  soon  as  possible.  The  most  effectual  antidote 
that  can  be  recommended  to  a  man  like  you,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
with  considerable  property,  and  no  incumbrances,  is  to  unite  the  broken 
cord  of  affection  to  the  heart  of  another.  A  speedy  second  marriage 
would  restore  your  happiness,  and  extend  your  usefulness.  You  would 
then  have  an  additional  inducement  to  achieve  noble  projects,  and  a 
centre  point  of  attraction  to  call  you  home,  when  your  duties  were  ac- 
complished.** 
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In  pursuance  of  previous  arrangements,  I  proceeded  to  New- York, 
and  immediately  called  on  my  former  employers,  Messrs.  Byers, 
Rogers,  M^Intyre,  and  Nixon,  >vho  requested  me  to  look  about  among 
the  shipping  for  a  suitable  vessel  to  perform  the  contemplated  voyage. 
Finding  no  one  in  the  port  of  New- York  which  exactly  pleased  me,  I 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore ;  but  with 
no  better  success.  I  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  return  to 
New- York  just  as  the  schooner  Tartar  arrived  from  Ciu-agao ;  a  sharp 
fast-sailing  vessel,  of  one  hundred  and  fifly-four  tons — in  short,  the  very 
craft  I  wanted. 

I  hastened  to  inform  the  above-named  gentlemen  of  my  success, 
who  inunediately  struck  a  bargain  for  the  Tartar,  had  her  newly  cop- 
pered, and  ^in  every  respect  completely  equipped  for  a  long  voyage.- 
Provisions,  salt,  and  every  thing  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  enter- 

5 rise  were  liberally  furnished  by  the  owners ;  so  that  on  the  18th  of 
uly,  1824,  the  Tartar  was  lying  in  the  North  River,  in  every  respect 
ready  for  sea. 

Constant  activity,  the  bustle  of  business,  and  the  natural  excitement 
of  my  present  occupations,  afforded  very  little  room  for  melancholy 
reflections ;  especially  as  every  hour^s  relaxation  was  spent  in  the 
cheerful  and  affectionate  society  of  my  sisters,  my  consins,  and  a  few 
of  their  fair  and  amiable  firiends.  (nie  of  these  pretty  cousins  had 
long  been  a  favourite  with  us  all.  She  was  a  sprightly,  amiable  little 
1^1,  not  yet  quite  five  years  in  her  teens ;  and  i)ossessed  the  rare  fac- 
ility of  wmning  the  affections  of  all  around  her.  I  had  often  in  jest,  when 
I  had  nothing  to  bestow,  promised  to  make  her  my  heir;  and  I  now 
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formed  the  resolution  of  doing  so  in  earnest ;  all  mj  nearer  relatires  being 
siufficiently  provided  for.  I  was  on  the  ere  of  a  long  Toyage ;  life  was 
uncertain,  and  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  ProTidence  to  arrest  my 
earthly  career  while  at  a  distance  from  my  native  land,  I  should,  at 
least,  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  my  pecuniary  affairs  at 
home  were  all  arranged  according  to  my  wishes. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  this  subject,  the  more  I  became  convinced 
of  its  propriety ;  and  when  it  presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  it  oflen- 
times  did,  in  connexion  with  the  parting  advice  of  my  father,  I  con- 
templated its  features  with  a  still  deeper  interest.  On  such  occasions, 
I  very  naturally  asked  myself,  **  Wliy  not  seek  to  unite  the  broken 
cords,  spoken  of  by  my  father,  to  this  amiable  heart,  where  the  purest 
affection  already  exists  \  Why  may  I  not  find  here  that  centre-point 
of  attraction  which  is  to  correct  and  restrain  the  eccentricity  of  my 
wanderings  ?  Two  years  hence,  if  I  return  in  safety,  I  shall  find 
Abby  Jane  a  full-blown  flower,  instead  of  an  opening  bud ;  the  staid 
woman  instead  of  the  laughing  girl.  A  woman,  too,  every  way  cal- 
culated to  make  me  happy.  If  I  live  to  come  back,  and  Abby  Jane 
be  still  free,  I  shall  certainly  seek  to  win  her.  But  two  years  is  a 
long  time,  and  she  may  then  be  another*s  !  I  know  of  no  female  like 
her.  So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  amiable,  so  afi*ectionate  to  her  relatives, 
80  lenient  to  the  fadings  of  others,  so  benevolent  to  the  poor,  so  sooth- 
ing to  the  afflicted,  so  consoling  to  the  mourner.  I  could  not  resign 
her  to  another,  unless,  indeed,  she  loved  another.  Her  aflections  are 
now  free,  but  will  they  remain  so  ?  Before  I  sail  I  must  solicit  her 
promise  to  await  my  return.  She  will  then  be  marriageable,  and  of 
sufficient  maturity  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  family.  I  will  make 
the  trial." 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  particulars.  Let  it  suffice  that  I 
*'  wooed  and  won  ;"  I  obtained  the  desired  promise — 


"  She  lovwd  me  finr  lb«  dannn  I  had  paseed, 
And  I  loved  her  that  ahe  did  ^ly  them.** 


I  now  resolved,  previous  to  my  sailing,  not  only  to  give  her  a  legal 
claim  to  ray  little  property,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  interchange 
the  most  unequivocal  testimonials  of  our  mutual  sincerity,  by  having 
the  marriage  ceremony  actually  performed  in  the  presence  of  our 
friends.  This  was  done.  The  solemn  contract  was  ratified  at  the 
hymeneal  altar.  I  then  committed  my  virgin  bride  to  the  care  of  her 
friends ;  gave  her  a  chaste  parting  kiss,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years 
before  I  saw  her  again.  It  was  then  I  followed  the  advice  of  my 
father,  and  have  ever  since  blessed  the  hour  that  I  did  so.  I  flatter 
myself  that  Abby  Jane  will  cordially  reeiprocate  the  same  sentiment. 
She  is  every  thing  that  a  wife  and  a  mother  shonld  be.  But  enough 
of  my  own  affairs. 

July  10/A,  1824. — ^The  Tartar,  as  before  stated,  was  ready  for  sea 
on  the  18th  day  of  July.  On  Monday,  the  I9th,  I  went  on  board,  and 
at  one,  P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and  proceeded  down  tfie  bay,  with 
the  wkid  from  south-south-west,  and  fair  weadier.  At  seven,  P.  M., 
we  discharged  the  pilot ;  and  at  nine,  took  omr  departure  from  Sandy 
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If ook  light,  bearing  north-west-by-west,  distant  two  leagues ;  with  t 
fine  first-rate  vessel  under  our  feet,  and  a  strong  healthy  crew  of 
twenty-three  men,  including  officers.  The  crew  were  mostly  young 
men,  active,  enterprising,  and  chivalric ;  reckless  of  danger  or  hard- 
ships, and  ready  for  adventure  of  any  kind,  that  was  lawful  and  hon* 
curable.  1 

July  31st. — We  steered  a  south-easterly  course  ^vith  light  variable 
winds,  and  generally  fair  weather.  On  Saturday,  the  31st,  we  took 
the  north-east  trade-winds,  from  east-north-east,  and  squally ;  being 
then  in  latitude  30°  0'  N.,  long.  62°  0'  W.  from  Greenwich.  On  the 
following  day  the  wind  freshened,  and  hauled  to  east-by-south,  from 
which  quarter  it  continued  to  blow  with  little  variation,  but  very  light, 
for  more  than  a  fortnight. 

August  15th, — ^We  finally  lost  the  north-east  trades  on  Sunday,  the 
16th  of  Augusu  in  latitude  7°  10'  N.,  long  43°  16'  W.  From  this 
time  our  course  was  much  retarded  by  calms,  occasionally  interrupted 
by  light  breezes  or  squalls  from  south-south-west  to  south-south-east, 
auended  with  heavy  falls  of  rain.  We  took  every  advantage  that  was 
possible  of  these  winds  to  make  southerly,  so  that  twelve  days  more 
brought  us  to  the  equator. 

August  27th. — On  Friday  the  27th,  we  crossed  the  equinoctial  line 
in  long.  30°  23'  W.  At  eight,  P.  M.,  we  took  the  wind  from  south- 
east and  fair  weather.  The  usual  ceremonies  were  of  course  ob- 
served on  this  important  occasion. 

August  30/A.— On  Monday,  the  30th,  we  were  close  in  with  the 
west  end  of  Fernando  Noronha,  an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  sixty-seven  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  lying  north-east 
from  Cape  St.  Roque,  in  latitude  3°  55'  S.,  long.  32°  29'  W.  This 
location  refers  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  about  seven  miles 
long,  and  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  broad.  This  island  was  formerly 
appropriated  by  the  Brazilian  government  to  a  like  purpose  with  that 
of  Juan  Fernandez  by  the  government  of  Chili ;  viz.  for  a  place  of 
exile  for  their  vilest  criminals,  guarded  by  a  garrison  of  regular  troops. 
This  may  account  for  all  its  little  sandy  bays  and  anchorages  being 
defended  by  forts.  At  present  it  is  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred 
colonists,  sixty  of  whom  are  soldiers.  t 

This  island  is  distinguished  by  a  high  rocky  peak  on  its  north  side, 
called  the  Pyramid,  which  appears  very  rugged  and  barren ;  and  is 
rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  its  south-west  point,  called  the  H0U 
in  the  Wall,  wliich  is  pierced  through,  giving  a  free  passage  to  the 
sea.  On  the  south  side  is  a  little  rocky  isle,  strongly  resembling  a 
statue.  When  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  Pyramid  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  very  high  steeple  or  tower.  v 

Vessels  employed  in  the  southern  whale-fishery  often  stop  at  this 
island  to  procure  supplies  of  cattle,  sheep,  poultry-,  wood,  water,  &c 
The  latter,  however,  is  frequently  very  scarce ;  owing  to  the  rivulets 
being  all  dried  up  by  the  drought  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year* 
when  vegetation  also  becomes  parched  and  destroyed.  Though  this  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence,  it  is  neither  periodical  nor  regular.  There 
are  but  few  vegetables  to  be  procured  here  in  the  best  of  seasons,  b«t^ 
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there  is  always  an  abundance  of  live-stoek  and  fisli,  widi  an  immense 
quantity  of  doves.  Wood  may  be  obtained  here«  bnl  With  some  diffi* 
culty,  as  there  is  danger  of  staving  the  boat  which  brings  it  off,  it 
being  nearly  as  heavy  as  so  much  iron,  and  sinking  in  the  water  with 
equal  rapidity. 

On  approaching  this  island,  the  navigator  will  find  no  soundings 
tmtil  close  aboard  of  it.  There  is  no  invisible  danger  near  it  except 
on  the  south  side,  where  there  are  some  rocks  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  the  shore ;  and  off  the  south-west  point,  where  there  is  a 
rock  at  the  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  principal  anchoring 
place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  being  sheltered  by  the  north- 
eastern land  and  several  little  islands  in  that  direction.  Here  a  ship 
may  anchor,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms,  loose  sandy  bottom,  at 
nbout  half  a  mile  from  the  Citadel  Point,  which  is  the  nearest  shore. 
There  are  three  months,  however,  in  which  the  northerly  and  north-west 
winds  prevail,  when  it  is  not  safe  to  lie  close  in.  These  are  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  winds  are  mostly  from  the  south-east  and  east ;  sometimes 
north-east. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  island  is  called  Tobacco  Point,  from 
which  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Two- miles  and  a  half  south-east-by-east  from 
Tobacco  Point  there  is  a  rocky  reef  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks. 
When  in  a  line  with  these  rocks  the  Pyramid  is  shut  in  with  the  highest 
hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Between  this  reef  and  the  shore 
ihere  is  a  channel  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms. 

About  seventeen  leagues  westward  of  Fernando  Noronha  are  some 
reefs  or  keys,  called  the  Roccas,  lying  in  latitude  3°  62'  S.,  long.  33** 
21'  W.  Variation  4°  42'  W.  These  low  keys  or  islets  are  very 
dangerous,  being  sandy  spits  or  banks  formed  upon  coral  reefs,  with  a 
little  brush  or  shrubbery  growing  upon  them.  They  are  not  discerni- 
ble in  a  fine  clear  day  from  the  mast-head  at  a  greater  distance  than 
three  leagues,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  high  rock  at  tlieir  north-east 
extremity.  When  within  two  miles  of  them,  the  water  shallows  grad- 
ually from  thirty  to  five  fathoms,  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore, 
cord  bottom. 

Here  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  On  these  reefs,  in  1805,  two  of  the  East 
India  Company's  ships  were  lost,  being  deceived  by  the  currents, 
which  have  been  known  at  times  to  run  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour,  in  the  direction  of  west-north-west.  The  tide 
rises  and  falls  here  about  six  feet.  I  landed  on  these  keys  in  1822, 
and  foimd  perfectly  smooth  landing  on  the  west  side  of  the  large  one. 

September  5th. — ^We  left  Fernando  Noronha,  on  Tuesday,  the  31st 
of  Au^st,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  east-south-east,  and  on  Sunday 
the  5ui  of  September,  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  the 
Brazilian  Province  of  Bahia  de  Todos  Santos^  of  which  the  city  of 
St.  Salvador  is  the  capital.  At  nine,  A.  M.,  we  were  safely  moored 
in  five  fathoma  of  water,  between  Fort  do  Mar  and  the  city.  «*  Here," 
9ays  Lindley,  in  his  Voyage  to  Brazil,  *'  vessels  riding  on  clear 
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ground  may  be  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  snrrotinded  by  a 
comitry  exuberantly  rich,  in  a  gulf  which  seems  as  if  formed  by  na* 
ture  for  the  emporium  of  the  universe."  By  this  work  we  are  also 
informed,  that  '*  the  province  of  Bahia  comprises  iifly  leagues  of  coast, 
and  that  though  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  Brazil,  it  is  the  most 
fertile,  populous,  and  luxuriant." 

The  Bay  of  All  Saints^  is  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the  map  of 
South  America.  It  is  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  nearly  half- 
way between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  coast 
here  runs  in  the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west,  and  this  bay 
opens  to  the  south,  the  eastern  side  of  its  entrance  being  a  peninsula, 
on  which  stands  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  in  latitude  13^  30'  S.,  long. 
38^  24'  W.  It  is  in  fact,  an  inland  sea,  or  gulf,  which  receives  th& 
waters  of  several  large  rivers.  The  entrance  of  this  bay  is  seven 
miles  broad,  from  the  peninsula  on  the  east  side  to  the  island  o§ 
Taporica,  on  the  west ;  and  the  gulf  within  is  more  than  thirty-two 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  extreme  point  of  the  entrance,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  called  Cape  St.  Antonio,  on  which  stands  the  light- 
house, and  an  antique  fort.  The  lantern  of  the  lighthouse  is  ele- 
vated about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  city  of  St.  Salvador  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay.  It  occupies  a  considerable  space ;  being  situated  on 
unequal  ground,  and  interspersed  with  plantations.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  old  and  ill-constructed ;  but,  as  in  other  Catholic  cities, 
the  churches  are  the  most  distinguished  edifices.  The  grand  church 
of  the  ex-jesuits  is  justly  considered  the  most  elegant  structure  of  the- 
city.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  gothic  pile,  but  much  dilapidated  by 
time  and  the  fervid  influence  of  a  tropicd  sun.  Besides  the  churches 
within  the  city,  there  arc  two  near  the  bar,  called  St.  Antonio  and 
Vittoria,  which  form  excellent  landmarks  for  navigators.  They  are 
all  so  situated  as  to  command  a  fine  prospect  of  the  bay  and  surround- 
ing country. 

The  governor's  palace,  in  the  royal  square,  is  an  old,  indifferent-look- 
ing building.  On  one  side  of  this  square  are  the  senate-hall  and  the 
prison ;  on  another,  the  mint  and  public  offices ;  and  on  the  third,  the 
court-house  of  the  relacao.  The  prison  b  a  spacious,  gloomy-looking^ 
edifice,  in  the  construction  of  which  strength  alone  appears  to  have 
been  studied.  The  dungeons  have  no  doors,  but  are  entered  through 
grated  traps  in  the  ceiling.  The  principal  hall  in  the  first  story,  which 
is  well  secured,  is  surrounded  by  dark  cells,  or  secretos^  about  six  feet 
square.  These  have  strong  close  doors,  each  furnished  with  a  heavy 
chain  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  wall,  and  were  originally  constructed 
for  inquisitorial  victims,  and  those  suspected  of  political  ofiences.. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  persons  confined  here  for  varioii» 
crimes,  real  or  alleged,  in  1824,  and  no  food  is  provided  for  them  by 
government,  nor  any  indulgence  except  water.  A  religious  society, 
however,  called  the  Misericordicu,  or  Order  of  Mercy,  is  allowed  to  fur- 
nish the  poor  wretches  with  meal,  soup,  and  other  provisions ;  toA 
obtains  the  means  by  soliciting  charitable  donations  in  all  parts  oC 
the  city. 
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The  streets  are  narrow,  badly  paTed»  and  liORiMy  fihhy ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  heat  would  doubtless 
produce  very  fatal  effects  on  ^e  health  of  the  inhabitants.  For  the 
fine  air  the  city  is  indebted  to  its  elevated  situation ;  for  it  is  literally 
♦*  a  city  that  is  set  upon  a  liill."  The  back-yards,  generally,  are  no- 
thing but  noisome  receptacles  of  filth,  unfit  for  description.  Some 
exceptions  there  must  be,  of  course ;  and  these  are  found  in  a  few  ele- 
gant mansions,  roomy  and  convenient,  occupied  by  the  opulent.  But 
even  these  are  shabbily  furnished,  and  not  a  whit  too  clean,  inside 
or  out. 

The  city  of  St.  Salvador  is  protected  by  several  forts  and  other 
works  of  defence,  the  principal  of  which  is  Fort  do  Mar,  which  has 
been  built  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  stands  on  a  small  rocky 
bank  of  the  inner  bay,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  consists 
of  a  castellated  tower,  of  one  hundred  feet  diameter,  similar  to  that  on 
€rovemor*s  Island  in  the  harbour  of  New- York,  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
tensive lower  battery  of  a  later  date.  The  entire  diameter  is  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  lower  battery  mounts  thirty  guns, 
var3ring  in  their  caliber  from  twenty-four  to  forty-two  pounds.  From 
the  level  of  the  lower  battery  the  tower  rises  perhaps  thirty  feet ;  the 
upper  battery  containing  only  sixteen  gtms,  twenty-four  and  eighteen 
pounders.  The  top  is  paved  with  flagstones,  sloping  towards  the 
centre,  so  that  all  the  rain  which  falls  on  its  surface  descends  through 
a  grate  into  an  extensive  reservoir  below,  of  capacity  sufficient  to 
supply  the  garrison  for  six  months.  Merchant-ships  usually  anchor 
between  this  fortress  and  the  city.  The  custom-house  and  dock-yard 
are  on  the  beach. 

The  population  of  St.  Salvador  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand ;  of  these,  forty  thousand  are  negroes,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand are  mulattoes.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  export- 
ing cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  lignumvitae,  mahogany,  satin  and 
tulip  woods,  gums,  balsams,  medical  roots,  and  aqua-ardent,  a  sort  of 
rum.  In  return,  they  import  from  Europe  wine,  flour,  bacalhao,  but- 
ter, cheese,  salt,  Slc.  From  Africa  they  receive  wax  and  gold-dust, 
in  exchange  for  coarse-printed  cottons,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Their 
coasting  trade  is  also  prosperous,  and  their  inland  conunerce  im- 
mense. 

The  meat  market  is  miserable,  the  beef  being  unworthy  of  the  name ; 
while  mutton,  lamb,  and  veal  are  nearly  unknown.  There  are  no 
inns  or  boarding  houses ;  strangers  who  choose  to  live  on  shore  must 
hire  the  whole  or  part  of  a  house,  and  furnish  it.  There  are  some 
cookshops  or  eating-houses,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  surpassing 
filthiness,  and  a  flag  of  three  colours  over  the  door.  There  are  also 
many  coflee-shops,  which  are  equally  unattractive. 

In  entering  the  harbour,  a  ship  will  have  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
fathoms  of  water,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  eastern  shore,  deepening 
to  the  westward  to  eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms,  until  two-tlurds  across ; 
beyond  which  heavy  ships  ought  not  to  proceed*  To  the  westward 
of  this  are  overfalls,  shoaling  from  fourteen  to  six  and  a  half  fathoms, 
then  deepening  again  to  twelve ;  and  in  some  places,  while  yet  nearly 
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three  mfles  east  of  Taponca,  no  more  than  three  fathoms  will  be 
found* 

Vast  reefs  of  rocks  lie  off  the  eastern  point  of  Taporica,  extending 
from  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  a  mile.  A  cable's  length  eastwaia 
of  these,  the  depth  is  six  fathoms,  rapidly  increasing  to  twelve,  eigh* 
teen,  twenty-four,  and  twenty-six  fathoms — soft  muddy  bottom.  An 
ugly  shoal,  perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Fort  do  Mar,  in  the  direction  of  west-north-west  three* 
quarters  west,  on  some  parts  of  which  are  only  three  and  a  half 
fathoms,  at  three-quarters  ebb ;  on  other  parts  are  ten  fathoms,  rocky 
bottom.  Around  this  shoal,  however,  there  is  good  anchorage.  The 
watering-place  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
between  the  latter  and  Fort  St.  Pedro.  Off  the  latter  is  a  shoal  ex- 
tending along-shore,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  distant.  This  was  the 
place  where  the  English  sloop  of  war  Bonne  Citoyenne  grounded,  in 
1812. 

In  approaching  All  Saint's  Bay  from  the  north,  a  good  berth  must 
be  given  to  Cape  St.  Antonio,  as  a  sandy  sboal  extends  from  it,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  about  five  miles ;  having  generally  over  it  from 
three  to  four  fathoms  of  water.  At  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
this  bank  may  be  rounded  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms.  Large  ships 
should  therefore  keep  at  this  distance  from  the  point  until  the  light* 
house  come  on  with  a  double-spired  convent  which  stands  on  a  hill, 
bearing  north  eight  degrees  east ;  or  until  Montserrat  Point  comes  open 
of  Fort  Cabo.  They  should  then  steer  in  this  direction,  giving  Fort 
Cabo  a  berth  of  three  cables'  length,  and  proceed  up  the  harbour. 

The  best  anchorage  for  ships  of  war  is  in  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,^ 
with  Fort  do  Mar  bearing  north  73°  east,  and  Montserrat  Fort  bearing 
north  28°  west,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  Merchant* 
vessels  generally  lie  between  the  city  and  Fort  do  Mar,  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Tartar. 

September  6th, — We  commenced  filling  water,  and  getting  some 
ironwork  repaired  which  we  had  carried  away  on  our  passage  out» 
From  the  American  consul  I  received  every  attention  and  assistance 
that  kindness  and  politeness  could  prompt ;  and  many  of  the  merchants 
imitated  his  example.  I  was  also  very  pohtely  treated  by  the  officers 
of  government.  Lord  Cochrane,  likewise,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
port,  together  with  his  officers,  showed  me  some  marked  civilities.. 
Our  repairs  were  soon  completed,  and  the  vessel  well  supplied  witb 
water  and  fresh  provisions. 

September  lOth, — Having  taken  leave  of  our  friends,  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  got  under  way  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  September,  at  two 
P.  M.,  and  resumed  our  course  to  the  south,  with  light  trade-winds 
from  east  to  east-north-east,  and  fair  weather.  On  Sunday,  the  lOth, 
we  lost  the  south-east  trade-winds,  m  lat.  26^  80'  S.,  long.  47^  4'  W. 
Variation  7°  13'  easterly. 

September  20th. — On  the  following  day  we  passed  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Anroredo,  an  island  near  St.  Catharine's,  the  latter  being  a 
principal  island  on  the  coast  of  the  sooth  part  of  Brazil.    The  centr» 
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of  the  eastern  point  of  Anroredo  is  in  lat  27^  16'  S.,  long.  48^  7^ 
W.  At  seven  A.  M.  we  were  dose  in  with  the  east  side  of  St.  Catha- 
rine^s,  the  north-east  point  of  which  is  in  lat.  87^  26'  8.,  long.  48^  24 
W.     Variation  8^  T  easterly. 

This  island  presents  a  beautiful  appearanee  while  approacliing  it 
from  sea.  The  port  or  anchorage  is  easy  of  access,  and  well  sheltered ; 
and  I  would  recommend  this  port,  in  preference  to  any  other  on  the 
coast,  as  a  stopping  place  for  whalemen  and  others  to  procure  re- 
freshments.  The  inhabitants  are  honest  and  honourable  in  their  deal- 
ings with  strangers,  not  permitting  any  impositions  to  be  practised  on 
them.  They  are  friendly  to  all  foreigners,  particularly  from  the 
United  States.  By  showing  a  due  degree  of  politeness  to  the  gov- 
ernor, captain  of  the  port,  collector,  &c.,  accompanied  with  a  few 
presents,  a  ship-master  will  secure  a  prompt  attention  to  his  interests, 
and  find  himself  ultimately  the  gainer.  I  learned  this  fact  by  touch- 
ing here  while  I  was  mate  of  the  Wasp,  in  1820.  Wood  and  water 
ef  an  excellent  quality  can  be  had  here  in  great  abundance ;  as  can 
also  provisions  and  fruit  of  every  description :  fish  alone  are  scarce. 
Beef,  pork,  fowls,  &c.  are  very  cheap.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the 
harbour  excellent,  the  inhabitants  liberal  and  accommodating. 

The  scenery  in  the  island  of  St.  Catharine's  is  embellished  by  its 
steep  and  conical  rocks,  and  the  wood-covered  mountains  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  or  bay. 
**  Nothing,"  says  Commodore  Porter,  "  can  exceed  tlie  beauty  of  the 
great  bay  to  tiic  north,  formed  by  the  island  of  St.  Catharine's  and 
the  continent.  There  is  every  variety  to  give  beauty  to  the  scene^ 
handsome  villages,  and  houses  built  around  shores  which  gradually 
ascend  in  mountains,  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees  which  re- 
main in  constant  verdure ;  a  climate  always  temperate  and  health)*' ; 
small  islands  scattered  here  and  there,  equally  covered  with  verdure ; 
the  soil  extremely  productive ;  all  combine  to  render  it,  in  appearance, 
the  most  dehghtful  country  in  the  world."  The  commodore  is  cor- 
rect ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  summer  heats  are  agreeably 
tempered  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  south-west  and  north-east. 
The  former  continue  from  April  to  August ;  the  latter  from  September 
to  March.  This  island  was  at  one  time  covered  with  lofty  trees ;  but 
the  most  of  them  have  been  cut  down  and  used  in  ship-building.  The 
soil  in  the  interior  is  humid  and  very  fertile,  and  an  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  indicates  a  genial  climate.  The  jessamine  and  the 
rose  are  in  bloom  throughout  the  year. 

In  entering  this  port  from  the  north,  it  is  best  to  steer  between  the 
islands  Gal  and  Arvoredo,  leaving  a  small  rocky  island  on  the  right, 
called  St.  Pedra  ^  The  latter  lies  three  and  a  half  miles  west-north- 
west of  Arvoredo.  A  south-south-west  and  south-west-by-south  course 
leads  directly  to  Fort  Santa  Cruz.  The  anchorage  is  perfectly  safe 
ever}*where,  whether  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the  fort ;  yet 
it  is  better  to  anchor  to  the  southward,  as  well  on  account  of  com- 
munication with  the  town,  as  of  the  vicinity  to  the  Tillap^e  of  St. 
Miguel,  where  the  best  water  is  to  be  procured.    In  conung  to  St. 
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Catharine's  from  the  south,  yon  steer  between  the  island  of  Arvoredo 
and  that  of  St.  Gatharine*^    This  passage  is  perfectly  safe.*** 

September  26<A. — ^After  leaving  this  island  in  our  wake,  we  pursued 
the  same  course  towards  the  south,  wailed  along  by  moderate  breezes 
from  north-east  to  north-west,  until  Sunday,  the  26th ;  when,  at  four 
A.  M.,  we  saw  the  island  of  Lobos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  lying  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  east  point  of  Maldonado, 
which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  this  great  river  on  the  coast.  Its 
southern  coast  boundary  is  Cape  St.  Antonio,  bearing  south-south-west 
one-quarter-west  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Maldonado.  Rio  de 
la  Plata's  immense  mouth  is,  consequently,  forty-one  leagues  in  breadth ; 
though  some  geographers  call  the  distance  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  narrow,  rocky  islet  Lobos,  just  mentioned,  is  in  lat.  35°  I'  30'^ 
S.,  long.  64°  46'  W. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  a  river  of  the  first  rank,  being  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  three  great  rivers  Paraguay,  Uragua,  and  Parana ; 
which  have  themselves  been  previously  augmented  by  the  waters  of 
the  Pilcomayo,  Solado,  Tercero,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Two  of  these 
rivers  have  their  rise  near  the  two  opposite  coasts  of  South  America ; 
from  whence  their  course  is,  unlike  all  other  rivers,  directly  yrcwj  their 
neighbouring  oceans,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  south-eastern 
sources  of  the  Parana  are  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
Pilcomayo  has  its  rise  among  the  Andes,  near  Potosi,  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  then  flow  towards  each  other, 
and  ultimately  unite  with  many  other  streams  to  form  that  immense 
assemblage  of  waters  named  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  finally  changes 
its  course  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  This  river  is  so  wide  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  inland  from  its  mouth,  that 
the  opposite  shore  is  not  to  be  discerned  from  that  town;  and  at 
Monte  Video,  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  neither 
shore  can  be  seen  from  a  vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ! 

I  visited  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  1819,  while  mate  of  the 
Spanish  brig  St.  Joseph,  Captain  Don  Michael  Juley,  and  will  in  this 
place  briefly  state  the  result  of  my  observations  while  ascending  this 
mighty  river,  or  rather  estuary.  Of  course  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
any  sailing  directions,  but  refer  navigators  to  that  excellent  work  en- 
titled the  "  New  Sailing  Directory,"  by  John  Purdy,  Esq.  The  few 
remarks  which  my  avocations  permitted  at  that  time  are  merely  intro- 
duced here  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader. 

Near  the  east  point  of  Maldonado  is  Cape  Santa  Maria,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  mouth  of  La  Plata,  and  is  in  lat  34^ 
40'  S.,  long.  54^  0'  30"  W.  On  doublins  this  cape  and  rounding 
Point  Este,  we  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Maldonado,  having  passed  the 
Lobos  on  its  north  side.  The  town  of  Maldonado,  wluch  from  the 
sea  has  no  very  attractive  appearance,  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  sloping 
hill,  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  said  to  contain  only  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  We  made  no  stop  here,  but  kept  on,  in  neariy 
a  westerly  course,  leaving  a  small  island,  called  Flores,  on  the  star-- 
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bovd  quarter,  and  passing  Pdnt  Bimfa»  about  finur  leagues  farther 
west,  until  we  finally  anGhored  in  kna  fothoms  of  water,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  which  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  this  great  river,  about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  34° 
$4'  S.,  long.  56°  14'  W.,  being  dbouJL  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
east  of  Buenos  Ayrt». 

Monte  Video,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  republic  bearing  the  same 
appellation,  extending  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Brasii,  derires  its  name  from  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port, 
oo  which  is  a  lighthouse,  built  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  fortified.  This 
city  was  built  by  a  Spanish  colony  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  for 
a  kmg  time  a  bone  of  contention  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  When 
Buenos  Ayres  at  last  threw  ofi*  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment seized  on  that  event  as  a  pretext  for  taking  forcible  possession 
of  Monte  Video.  It  was  recovered  by  the  republicans,  in  1814,  ailer 
a  kmg  siege,  and  again  retaken  by  the  Brazilians,  in  1821.  In  1828 
it  became  what  it  now  is,  by  treaty. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  with  flat  roofs ;  the  principal  build* 
ing  of  the  place  being  a  cathedral.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  moists 
agitated  by  frequent  storms  in  the  summer;  and  the  cold  is  generally 
severe  in  the  winter  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considered  the  best  port  in  the  La  Plata,  and  an  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on  in  tallow,  ox-hides,  and  salt  beef.  Their  imports  are 
manufactured  goods,  coilee,  sugar,  ^c.  The  population  has  been  va- 
riously estimated,  and  is,  perhaps,  about  fifteen  thousand ;  consisting 
of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and  slaves.  The  town  has  been  greatly  injured 
by  cQfierent  sieges  and  contests. 

The  cattle  are  very  abundant  in  the  interior,  grazing  on  the  plains 
of  Monte  Video,  and  are  of  larger  size  than  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salamanca,  in  old  Spain,  whieli  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
that  country.  They  are  as  useful  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  reindeer 
or  camel  to  the  Laplanders  or  Arabs.  Independent  of  their  flesh  and 
hides,  cups,  spoons,  combs  and  pitchers  are  made  of  their  horns,  while 
soap  and  candles  are  obtained  from  their  tallow.  The  wild  oxen  are 
easily  tamed,  and  might  become  a  source  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
more  industrious  people. 

From  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  city  of  St. 
Philip,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  course  is  from  south-west  to  west-north- 
west, varying  occasionally  to  accommodate  circumstances.  The  de- 
scending current  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  though 
some  have  reported  that  tliey  found  its  velocity  to  be  twice  that  amount. 
At  the  river's  mouth,  indeed,  the  current  is  so  rapid  as  to  freshen  the 
water  for  some  distance  in  the  ocean. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro  Mendoza,  wha 
gave  it  that  name  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  is 
built  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Plata,  about 
seventy  leagues  firom  its  mouth,  and  is  m  lat  84^  85'  8.,  long.  58^  31' 
W.  The  situation  is  very  agreeable  and  healthy,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  being  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year.    It  is  so 
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moist,  however,  that  the  floors  of  the  rooms  exposed  to  the  south  are 
always  damp ;  and  wails,  having  the  same  aspect,  are  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  roofs  with  grass.  This  humidity,  it  seems,  is  not  at 
all  prejudicial  to  health  in  that  climate. 

There  is  no  harbour  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  molt 
or  wharf  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  boats.  Ships  of  any  burthen  can 
only  approach  within  eight  miles  of  the  town,  where  they  anchor  in 
what  is  called  the  outer  road.  Smaller  vessels  proceed  three  or  four 
miles  farther,  and  anchor  in  the  inner  road,  which  is  much  nearer  the 
city.  The  cargoes  are  taken  out  by  lighters  or  boats,  and  are  con- 
veyed on  shore  through  a  little  river  or  channel  called  Rio  Chuelo, 
where  the  merchandise  is  put  into  carts,  and  conveyed  to  its  place  of 
destination. 

When  viewed  from  the  anchorage,  the  city  has  a  stately  and  even 
a  magnificent  appearance ;  although  it  lies  low,  as  the  flat  on  which  it 
is  built  is  only  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
houses  too,  in  general,  are  very  low,  many  of  them  having  no  more 
than  a  ground-floor,  with  a  flat  roof.  They  are  mostly  built  of  brick 
or  chalk,  and  plastered  on  the  outside.  But  the  lofly  domes  of  religious 
edifices,  rising  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  produce  a  very  imposing 
efiect.  The  most  elevated  of  these  are  the  cathedral,  St.  Miguel,  8t. 
Domingo,  Su  Francisco,  St.  Merced,  &c.  The  citadel,  which  includes 
the  governor's  palace,  stands  upon  the  shore,  or  the  bank  of  the  river, 
forming  one  side  of  the  great  square,  opposite  to  which  stands  the 
town-hall ;  the  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace  form  the  other  two  sides 
of  the  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  public  market  is  held  daily. 

The  city  is  built  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  being  straight  and 
broad,  bordered  with  raised  footpaths  on  each  side,  like  those  of  the 
United  States.  These  footpaths  are  paved,  but  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  stone,  the  carriage-ways  in  the  middle  are  led  unpaved. 
There  are  several  handsome  squares  which  at  once  adorn  the  eity 
and  promote  its  health.  Most  of  the  houses  are  furnished  with  a  large 
court-yard  and  a  garden.  Among  the  public  buildings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  four  monasteries,  two  nunneries,  two  hospitalsy 
royal  chapel,  college,  public  library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes, 
academy,  eight  public  schools,  and  twelve  or  fifleen  churches.  Seve- 
ral of  these  buildings  are  large  and  splendid. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  country-seats,  called  quintas^  where 
are  produced  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  among  which  peaches 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  abundant.  Melons  are  also  plenty  and 
cheap.  Among  the  other  fruits  are  grapes,  apples,  pears,  figs,  necta* 
rines,  pomegranates,  quinces,  apricots,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Common 
garden  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  not  very  cheap,  as  the  price  of  labour  is  high.  Generatty 
speaking,  the  enviions  of  the  city  are  well  cultivated,  furnishing  aU  tlie 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  abundance.  Thdr 
wine  has  to  be  brought  from  Spain  or  Mendoza ;  the  latter  is  a  eitjr 
uf  Cordova,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  at  the  foot  of  die 
Andes,  on  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Colorado. 

The  most  expensive  article  at  Boenos  Ayres  is  firewood ;  which  is 
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the  case  also  at  Monte  Video;  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
places  there  are  no  forest-trees,  and  only  a  few  shrubs  that  are  hardly 
fit  for  fuel.  All  their  timber  for  building  houses  and  repairing  ships, 
comes  from  Paraguay  in  rafU.  There  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  here 
in  ox-hides  and  t^low ;  their  exports  and  imports  being  the  same  as 
those  of  Monte  Video. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  about  seventy  thousand,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  which  are  whites ;  the  rest  being  negroes, 
Indians,  and  various  mixtures  of  blood.  The  inhabitants  were  among 
the  first  in  the  Spanish  provinces  that  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  independence.  Their  republican  era  commenced  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1810.  Four  years  previous,  in  1806,  it  was  conquered 
by  a  British  squadron,  under  Admiral  Popham  and  General  Beresford. 
Soon  afterward,  the  citizens,  having  recovered  from  their  panic,  attacked 
their  invaders  by  surprise,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them* 
In  the  following  year  Whitelock  and  Crawford  came  over  with  rein- 
forcements. They  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city  unmolested,  and 
considered  their  expedition  crowned  with  success,  when  the  citizens 
attacked  them  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  resistless  fuiy,  that  a  third 
part  of  the  English  were  destroyed.  The  remainder  were  glad  to 
make  a  truce ;  and  in  February,  1825,  England  acknowledged  their 
independence  by  treaty,  as  the  United  States  had  already  done. 

The  river  La  Plata  was  first  discovered  by  Juan  Dias  de  Salis,  in 
the  year  1515,  and  was  forjsome  time  called  the  river  Salis,  after 
his  own  name.  In  sailing  up  this  arm  of  the  sea,  he  observed  some 
Indian  tents  on  the  shore,  and  imprudently  landed  witli  ten  men,  who 
were  all  murdered  by  the  savages.  It  was  afterward  called  Rio  de  la 
JPlataj  or  the  "Biver  of  Silver,"  from  the  great  quantity  of  tliat  metal 
found  by  those  who  first  visited  the  countries  adjacent  to  its  banks. 
These  banks  arc  sometimes  overflowed,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  which 
renders  them  very  fertile  in  every  thing  but  timber.  Its  waters,  wliich 
abound  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  are  clear,  sweet,  and  wholesome  ; 
and  the  country  on  each  side  is  well  tenanted  by  birds  of  a  beautiful 
plumage,  which  build  their  nests  in  the  slirubbery.  Near  the  entrance 
of  this  river,  bearing  south-east  from  the  eastern  point  of  Maldonado, 
is  the  island  of  Lobos  before  mentioned,  near  which  I  left  the  Tartar 
in  order  to  make  the  above  digression. 

On  finding  that  there  were  already  men  stationed  on  this  island  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  fur-seals,  I  concluded  not  to  stop,  but  to  shape 
our  course  direct  for  the  Falkland  I«l?>nHs,  hjivinr  *»  ^"'*  hi^^^TA  fiv... 
north-north-west,  and  fair  weather 

(jctober  7£A.<— Nothing  material  vwwuttou  «#a    •!•«#  |/«M»ac(^v    mu^soo  -' 
:ew  strong  breezes  and  moderate  gales,  from  various  poiu^  of  t 
compass,  can  be  called  so,  until  Thursday,  the  7th  of  October,  whei 
>f  «»  A.  M    «^'  "V*  a*»'»hor  in  ShaHo**  r!rtvc,  a  t*i»'»'»  a)»^«d^  AimiiJ« 


-.aet  that  tht  tvnmtr^^  ^  Bumms  Ayim  u^^  pomWoh  «t  .4a  wlwto  nwp  la  18S0 ;  bo. 
■^    ''Ul  riMlnti    -wo  lb     -tltng  fh^im  '^  all  nattOM,  viitU  a  amaU  eaiooj  fton^-snoa  Aym 
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This  place  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  and  requires  no  other  direc- 
tions for  entering  the  harbour  than  to  keep  clear  of  the  kelp.  There 
is  a  small  round  island  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  which  may 
be  passed,  on  either  side,  within  a  hundred  yards,  with  safety.  For 
further  information,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  affecting  and  instructive 
narrative  of  Captain  Charles  Barnard,  of  New-Yon(,  which  work 
contains  the  only  correct  chart  of  these  islands  that  has  ever  been 
published ;  it  being  the  result  of  his  own  actual  surveys,  made  with 
much  care,  labour,  and  accuracy.  In  my  first  voyage,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  I  made  an  allusion  to  this  gentleman's  sufiferings  from  the 
treachery  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  who  left  him  to  perish  on  a  desolate 
island ;  I  now  mention  him  again,  in  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
all  who  condescend  to  peruse  these  pages  a  due  sense  of  the  worth 
of  this  meritorious  and  enterprising  American  navigator,  who  has  done 
much  for  his  country,  by  promoting  its  nautical  science  and  commercial 
prosperity.  May  he  yet  be  rewarded  by  the  munificence  of  those  whose 
interests  he  has  been  instrumental  in  advancing. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  New  Island,  after  properly  mooring 
the  vessel,  &c.,  about  eight  A.  M.  all  hands  were  set  to  work  in  gather- 
ing the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds  from  the  same  rookery  mentioned  in  the 
former  voyage,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island;  The  result  of  our 
labours  in  this  particular  pursuit  was  twenty-five  barrels  of  fresh  eggs, 
which  we  carefully  salted  down.  During  the  period  of  ten  days 
which  we  spent  here,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  fat  geese  and  teal 
were  shot ;  and  several  fur-seals  were  taken.  We  also  repaired  the 
sails,  stowed  the  hold  anew,  and  took  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water. 

October  I6th, — On  Saturday,  at  4  P.  M.,  the  schooner  Yankee,  Cap- 
tain Thayer,  arrived  from  New- York ;  as  fine  a  vessel  of  her  class,  and 
as  well  fitted  out,  as  any  that  ever  passed  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse  on 
a  sealing  expedition.  On  the  following  day,  the  Tartar  left  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  we  shaped  our  course  for  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
with  the  wind  from  south-south-west,  attended  with  snow-squalls. 
Indeed,  we  had  experienced  more  or  less  snow  every  day  while  lying 
at  New  Island. 

October  22d. — It  was  on  Sunday,  the  17th,  at  2  P.  M.,  that  we  left 
New  Island,  and  the  wind  continued  from  south-south-west  to  we^t- 
north-west,  generally  accompanied  with  snow  and  hail,  until  Friday, 
the  22d;  on  which  day,  at  7  P.  M.,  we  saw  Queen  Catharine's 
Foreland,  bearing  west-by-north,  distant  seven  leagues.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  eight  A.  M.,  we  were  within  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  the  point  just  mentioned  was  two  leagues 
behind  us,  bearing  east-by-south.    Fair  weather.  ; 

•oon  began  to  fire  hinwelf  airs,  and  inaolt  the  eaptaina  of  Mallnii  rmmim  fhm  tbe  Unitad  Stalaab 
•"--  lalaoda.    la  18S1  he  erm  prsmifaied to  captora 

,Ct.,  wastakon  onder  etremnetaaeea  whldi 


forbidding  tbem  to  porrae  the  boalneaa  aoMmg  tboae  lalai 
•everal  of  ibera,  ooe  of  which,  behmflng  to  StoninglonJ 
rendered  the  act  aabstantially  piratical.    On  reeeiviog  in 


dered  the  act  aabsuntially  piratical.  On  reeeivrog  intelUgeBee  of  thia  unwarranted  aggreaeioB, 
the  Preaident  of  the  United  Siatea  deapatcbed  the  national  oorrette  Lexington,  Captain  DwicaB,  to 
protect  onr  aeaUng  ships  In  those  seas,  and  to  chaMlse  ereryplratieal  apoliation  that  ml^  hara 
been  eommlited.  Captain  Dtmcan  arrived  at  the  Falkland  Uanda  on  the  SSth  of  Decemhar,  and 
in  aauimnary  manner  deatrored  Um  caiabliabmentorVenMl,  and  look  awar  the  American  propaiti: 
Ihirod  la  his  posaesakm :  at  the  aame  lime  naUag  a  priaonar  of  "hia  UlUe  exeelleney."  Oa  Iha 
avflTal  or  thte  newa  at  Baeaoa  Ayrea,aneslrf  ofdtoarraacilanwBl  pia?allad ;  aad  that  goTarai—ii» 
ai  aaa  ttane,  aerioaair  eoniemplaiad  aiakiag  rapriaala  oa  Aawrkaa  emaaaa  aad  ihelr  pioftrty. 
TMaaMrliBow«aJaratralaora4Jii8tBiaa*  aadUMnaali,oreo«aa,Boi  jelkB'iwn. 
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October  24/7(. — ^We  continued  pMng  to  the  westward,  and  on  Sat- 
urday, the  23d,  at  midnight,  paased  aSs  Narrow*.  On  the  following 
morning,  at  1  A.  M.,  we  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  east  aide  of  Quarter- 
master's Island,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  mnddy  bottom.  At  four 
A.  M.  we  again  got  under  way,  with  the  wind  from  west-north-west, 
blowing  a  single-reef  breeze. 

October  26/A. — On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-sixth,  at  three,  A.  M.,  we 
anchored  in  Port  Famine,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom.  At 
six,  A.  M.,  sent  all  hands  on  shore  to  cut  wood  and  collect  wild  celery. 
3Iauy  other  plants  were  also  procured,  which  furnished  a  fine  mess  of 
greens  for  officers  and  crew.  We  lay  here  three  days,  during  which 
time  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  natives,  who  appeared  as  in- 
offensive and  as  wretched  as  they  are  represented  in  my  former  voyage. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  we  were  visited  by  heavy  falls  of  rain. 

October  3lst, — We  got  under  way  on  Friday,  the  twenty-ninth,  with 
the  wind  from  west-south-west,  and  the  weather  fair.  After  leaving 
Port  Famine  and  passing  Cape  Froward,  we  assiduously  plied  to  the 
westward,  night  and  day,  until  Sunday,  the  thirty-first,  when,  at  four, 
A.  M.,  we  passed  Cape  Pillar,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  west  en- 
trance to  Magellan's  Strait,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  south-west.  At 
eight,  A.  M.,  the  cape  bore  east-south-east,  distant  seven  leagues. 

November  Sth. — On  Monday,  the  first  of  November,  at  nine,  P.  M., 
the  wind  veered  round  to  tlie  north-west,  blowing  a  strong  breeze,  with 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  continued  from  north-north-west  to  west,  until 
the  Monday  following,  November  8th ;  when,  at  six,  A.  M.,  we  saw 
Cape  Three  Mountains,  bearing  east-north-east,  distant  four  leagues ; 
wind  from  west-by-south,  and  fair  weather.  The  shore  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Trcs  Montes,  from  the  cape  to  Point  Taitaohaohuon,  nms  in 
the  direction  of  north-by-west  half-west. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  preceding  voyage  I  examined  the 
eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  Cape  Corrientes  to  Cape  Virgin,  and 
furnished  sailing  directions  from  thence  to  Cape  Horn ;  also  for 
doubling  that  cape,  and  steering  to  the  western  entrance  of  Magellan's 
Strait.  From  thence  I  inspected  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
as  far  north  as  Point  Taitaohaohuon,  which  is  the  north-western  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes.  From  the  last-mentioned  point  the 
shore  of  this  peninsula  turns  suddenly  to  the  eastward,  opening  to  view 
an  extensive  group  of  small  islands,  lying  near  the  north-west  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula  of  Three  Mountains.  Hair-seals  in  great  numbers 
resort  to  tiiese  islands  for  the  usual  purposes  of  bringing  forth  their 
young,  shedding  their  coats,  &c.,  as  described  in  my  former  voyage. 
Here,  however,  they  are  very  wUd,  and  not  easily  taken,  except  in  2ie 
**  pupping  season ;"  at  which  time  the  hair-lions  (as  the  msdes  are 
called)  will  readily  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  "conjugal 
partners  and  helpless  ofifsprmg.'' 

When  attacked  by  the  crew  of  a  sealing  vessel,  the  lions  will  not 
allow  the  females  to  abandon  their  young,  even  to  preserve  their  own 
lives.  Under  such  circumstances  I  have  finequendy^  seen  the  female 
attempt  to  make  her  escape ;  sometimes  with  apiq>  m  her  mouth, as  a 
cat  cairies  off  bnr  kitten.    But  the  male,  which  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
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female,  WDuId  instantly  seize  the  retreating  mother  by  the  back,  and  by 
the  muscular  force  of  his  powerful  jaws,  throw  her  from  four  to  ten 
feet  on  the  upland.  Here  she  would  lie  down  in  despair,  take  her 
suckling  to  her  breast,  and  ♦*  with  eyes  raining  tears,"  meekly  await 
the  inevitable  death-blow.  Even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  their  con- 
vulsive efforts  are  solely  directed  to  the  protection  of  their  young. 

"  Matenial  love !  how  wonderlUl  (he  tie ! 

What  power  can  sever— what  destroy  the  cord  ^ 
*TUi  Are  divine— lis  kindled  from  on  high, 
And  emanates  (torn  nature's  sovereign  Lord.** 
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The  group  of  small  islands  which  lie  near  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Three  Mountains  affords  many  fine  harbours 
(as  does  also  the  peninsula  itself),  which  ships  of  any  size  may  ap- 
proach with  safety  by  daylight,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  clear. 
Wood  and  water  may  be  had  here  with  very  little  labour.  Sea-otters 
frequent  the  shores  of  these  islands,  as  they  do  the  whole  coast  from 
hence  to  Cape  Horn ;  and  right  whales,  during  the  calving  season,  are 
found  in  all  the  principal  bays  in  great  abundance. 

The  navigator  among  these  islands  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  any 
hidden  dangers,  as  every  thing  shows  itself  in  the  daytime ;  neither 
need  he  have  any  fears  as  regards  the  natives  of  this  coast ;  as  I  have 
had  communications  with  thousands  of  them,  and  can  vouch  for  their 
being  a  harmless,  inoffensive  race.  They  are  inquisitive,  tractable* 
and  would  readily  receive  instruction.  Could  they  be  blessed  with  the 
same  advantages  from  the  labours  of  missionaries  which  the  natives 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  enjoyed,  they  would  soon  become 
equally  civilized,  intelligent,  and  moral.  They  are  fit  subjects  for 
such  instruction. 

In  tliis  place  I  beg  leave  to  detain  the  reader  by  another  short  di- 
gression, to  show  that  the  results  of  missionary  labours  abroad  have 
been  misrepresented,  misunderstood,  and  much  underrated.  Among 
the  native  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  good  they  have  done  is  in- 
calculable. I  consider  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  persons  who  have  visited 
these  islands  in  the  character  of  religious  missionaries,  as  the  bene- 
factors, not  of  the  natives  merely,  but  of  the  human  race.  I  shall  not 
allude  to  what  spiritual  benefits  they  may  have  conferred  on  those 
whom  they  have  been  instrumental  in  turning  from  paganism  to  Chris- 
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tianity,bnt  Irest  their  defence  on  the  good  th^  have  done  to  theeanse 
of  civilization^  science,  and  commeree.  They  have  opened  new  chan- 
nels for  lucrative  trade,  which  were  formeiiy  closed  by  the  ferocity  of 
cannibals.  They  have  extended  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  the 
useful  arts  to  countries  where  they  were  never  before  known,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  created  new  countries  of  civilized  men. 

If  conmierce  be  a  blessing  to  the  world — and  who,  at  this  day,  I's 
bold  enough  to  deny  it  ? — then  the  missionaries  to  the  Pacific  islands 
have  done  much  to  promote  its  interests,  and  have  thereby  added  much 
to  the  sum  of  human  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Let  us  then  do  justice  to  the  missionaries,  and  bid  them  God-speed. 
If  they  have  merely  caused  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but 
one  grew  before,  they  deserve  the  approbation  of  tlie  world.  They 
cannot  act  from  selfish  motives  when  they  voluntarily  submit  to  so 
many  privations,  sufiferings,  dangers,  even  death  itself,  to  benefit  others. 
They  leave  the  comforts  of  home,  the  associations  of  their  early  years, 
wives  and  children,  country,  lucrative  situations,  and  expose  them- 
selves to  all  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage — 
to  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  And  all  for  what  ?  Not  to  acquire 
worldly  riches  for  themselves  or  their  friends  ;  but  to  impart  what  they 
conceive  to  be  spiritual  riches  to  strangers  and  savages.  To  cause 
them  to  pursue  the  path  which  leads  to  happiness,  and  to  teach  them 
that  all  mankind  are  their  brethren,  and  that  they  must  no  more  mas- 
sacre the  white  men  who  visit  their  islands,  but  treat  them  with  hospi- 
tality and  kindness. 

This  the  missionaries  have  done — this  they  continue  to  do — and 
every  ship-master  should  say,  God  prosper  their  labours,  unless  indeed 
he  prefer  to  obtain  refreshments  for  a  starving  crew  by  force  of  arms. 
But  all  ships  have  not  sufficient  arms  or  men  to  force  a  landing  against 
thousands  of  ferocious  savages  with  poisoned  weapons.  There  have 
been  instances  where  the  ship's  company,  officers  and  all,  have  been 
too  much  weakened  and  emaciated  by  famine  and  scurvy  to  maintain 
a  contest  with  savages.  Such  have  either  perished  with  hunger,  or 
became  themselves  the  food  of  cannibals. 

'  Such  instances  certainly  have  been,  and  these  islands  are  still  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  the  same  people.  What  force  of  arms 
could  not  effect,  the  gentle  manners  and  mild  persuasions  of  pious 
missionaries  have  accomplished.  No  sooner  does  a  ship  stop  there 
noto,  than  the  inhabitants  vie  with  each  other  in  acts  of  kindness  and 
hospitality.  The  best  their  country  affords  is  ofiered,  and  freely 
offered,  to  refresh  the  wearied  and  weather-beaten  mariners,  whom 
they  meet  on  the  beach ;  and,  armed  with  nothing  but  smiles  of  wel- 
come, inquire  their  wants.  Here  the  stranger  can  eat  and  drink,  and 
sleep  in  perfect  security,  under  perhaps  the  same  roof  beneath  which 
human  flesh  was  once  an  article  of  food.  Who  have  effected  this 
wonderful  change  in  the  short  period  of  one  generation  ?  I  answer, 
this  is  the  work  of  missionaries.     God  bless  them ! 

There  is  still  an  extensive  field  open  for  such  useful  labours,  where 
results  equally  beneficial,  in  many  respects,  could  not  fail  of  being  pro- 
duced.   **  The  harvest  truly  is  plenty,  but  the  labourers  are  few.*' 
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The  western  coast  of  douth  America,  from  Magellan's  Strait  to  Port 
Valdivia,  deserves  the  attention  of  missionary  societies.  Here  the 
natives  are  living  in  the  most  wretched  condition  that  can  well  be  con« 
ceived,  in  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  The  arts  of  cinli« 
zation,  particularly  that  of  agricuhure,  with  a  true  knowledge  of  practi- 
cal religion,  would  make  them  a  happy  and  a  grateful  people ;  and  at 
the  same  time  open  a  lucrative  trade  that  would  prove  beneficial  to  all 
parties.  This  country  is  claimed  by  no  civilized  nation,  the  Spaniards 
never  having  extended  their  conquests  south  of  the  archipelago  of 
Chonos,  or  Chiloe. 

»  Let  us  now  return  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula  de  Tres 
Montes,  from  which  we  shall  shortly  proceed  to  the  archipelago  just 
named.  About  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Taitaohaohuon  Point, 
keeping  the  mainland  on  board,  there  is  a  fine  bay,  with  a  spacious 
entrance  that  cannot  be  missed,  and  a  harbour  that  afibrds  good 
anchorage.  It  is  sheltered  at  the  entrance  by  several  small  islands, 
which  completely  landlock  the  port,  one  island  jutting  past  another* 
In  entering  this  harbour,  there  is  no  danger  more  than  a  cable's  length 
from  shore,  the  usual  depth  of  water  being  twenty  fathoms  between 
the  islands.  When  once  inside,  a  ship  may  choose  her  anchorage  in 
from  twenty  to  five  fathoms.  We  anchored  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  port,  in  four  fathoms,  mud  and  clay  bottom. 

The  surrounding  land  is  much  elevated,  and  the  woods  near  the 
water-side  are  of  an  immense  growth,  and  almost  impenetrable.  The 
timber  is  oak,  birch,  beech,  redwood,  and  a  kind  of  bastard  cedar, 
which  grows  perfectly  straight  to  a  great  height,  and  is  very  tough. 
I  observed  another  species  of  wood,  resembling  fustic,  but  tried  no 
experiments  to  determine  its  qualities  as  a  die-wood.  The  groves  and 
forests  are  rendered  vocal  by  many  difierent  kinds  of  birds  of  variegate^ 
plumage.  On  the  plains  and  uplands  are  plenty  of  deer,  which  are 
very  tame,  and  may  be  had  for  the  shooting,  with  very  little  travelling. 
I  have  singled  out  an  individual  among  a  large  herd  of  these  animals, 
not  more  than  forty  yards  distant  from  me.  On  hearing  the  report  of 
the  gun,  and  seeing  their  companion  fall,  the  survivors  would  stand  in 
stupid  amazement,  watching  my  motions  as  I  reloaded  the  musket.  A 
second  shot  appeared  to  increase  their  astonishment,  but  excited  no 
alarm.  A  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  attended  ^ith  similar  efifects. 
But  when  they  heard  the  sixth  report,  and  beheld  half  a  dozen  of  the 
herd  lifeless  or  struggling  on  the  ground,  they  awoke  from  their  be- 
wildered dream,  and  plunged  into  &e  forest. 

November  I5th. — ^After  carefully  examining  the  cluster  of  islands 
near  the  peninsula  so  oflen  mentioned,  without  finding  any  fur-seals, 
we  got  under  way  on  Monday,  the  fifteenth,  and  steered  to  the  north- 
ward. Between  this  peninsula  and  the  main,  to  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  little  isthmus  of  Ofqui,  is  a  narrow  bay  or  gulf,  of  which  the  isth- 
mus is  the  southern  boundary.  From  its  entrance  on  the  north,  the 
coast  of  Chonos  on  the  main  tends  more  easterly  to  the  river  Rabudos, 
forming  a  hollow  curve,  where  commences  the  Gulf  of  Chonos  and 
Guaytecas,  in  the  waters  of  which  are  scattered  those  islands  which 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe  and  Chonos. 
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We  first  passed  a  multitude  of  small  islancby  a  nmaber  of  whieh  are 
inhabited  by  the  Indians  from  the  continent  IIm  toil  appears  to  be 
richly  spread  over  these  islands,  which  produce  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables. It  is  said,  howerer,  that  in  the  year  1737,  at  the  time  of  a  great 
earthquake  in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  these  were  so  thickly  covered  With 
ashes,  perhaps  from  a  volcanic  eruption,  as  to  destroy  almost  every 
species  of  vegetation  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  /Another  account 
says,  that  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  an  enormous  globe  of  fire  burst 
on  the  Guaytecas  Islands,  and  reduced  all  the  vegetables  to  ashesTj 

Here  we  may  be  said  to  re-enter  the  southern  borders  of  civilization 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  we  left  them  at  Rio  Negro  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
for  all  the  country  south  of  these  two  points  to  Cape  Horn,  islands  in- 
cluded, is  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  the  human  race,  nearly 
naked,  and  in  the  lowest  possible  state  of  ignorance,  degradation,  and 
wretchedness.  In  all  this  extensive  region  of  a  most  delightful  country 
(with  the  exception  of  Terra  del  Fuego),  comprising  fifteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  seven  or  eight  of  longitude,  there  is  not  a  city,  a  town,  or 
even  a  village  of  civilized  beings,  nor  a  single  cultivated  field  or 
garden! 

The  natives  of  the  archipelago  of  Chonos,  on  the  contrary,  culti- 
vate a  great  part  of  these  islands,  on  which  they  raise  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  and  potatoes  ;  besides  many  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  a  variety  of  herbs.  They  also  raise 
black-cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry,  in  abundance* 
The  most  of  these  islands  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water,  have 
deep  channels  between  them,  and  afibrd  many  good  anchoring  places, 
where  ships  may  lie  in  perfect  safety.  One  thing,  however,  they  did 
not  afford  at  this  time,  and  that  was  the  grand  object  of  our  search — 
fur-seal.  We  therefore  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  island  of 
Chiloe. 

November  IQth. — We  arrived  at  the  south  end  of  this  celebrated 
island  on  Wednesday,  the  17th,  and  commenced  searching  the  small 
islands  near  it  for  fur-seals,  but  without  success.  We  therefore  entered 
the  gulf  between  the  island  and  the  continent,  on  Friday,  the  19th ;  and 
afler  examining  the  small  islands  as  we  passed,  with  no  better  success, 
we  finally  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  St.  Carlos,  on  the  north-west  part 
of  the  island. 

November  23J. — It  was  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23d,  at 
eleven,  A.  M.,  that  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  San  Carlos 
de  Chacao,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom,  with  the  flag-staff 
on  Fort  Quintanilla,  bearing  east-north-east,  distant  one  and  a  half 
miles. 

The  island  of  Chiloe,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware,  is  the  princi- 
pal one  of  a  large  group  called  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,*  and  by 
some  the  archipelago  of  Chonos ;  the  latter  being  the  name  of  that 
pari  of  the  continent  near  the  western  coast  of  which  these  islands  are 
situated.    They  extend  along  the  coast  of  Chonos,  which  here  curves 

*  Tlw  origiMl  Mitlcra,  having  emigrated  (Vom  Ctiili,  aa  is  manifest  flrora  their  marnwn  and  l&n- 
CQ*!*!  gare  it  Uw  name  of  CkUkut  (hence  Chiloe) ;  i.  e:  a  diauict  of  omL^KdUiAwrgk  Enqft. 
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inland,  lowaurdv  die  Andean  chain  of  nMimCains;  between  the  pejattele 
of  latitude  41''  40'  and  49''  W  S.,  a  distance  of  about  eighty.4ke 
leagues.  Thoegh  I  have  nerer  counted  these  islands,  I  hare  no  do«bt 
that  the  Ecfii^mrgh  Encyclopedia  is  correct  in  estimating  their  niunber 
at  eifi[hty-two,  of  which  thirty-two  are  inhabited. 

Ism  Grande,  or  Chiloe,  is  the  principal  and  Ingest  of  the  gioup, 
perhaps  mnch  larger  than  all  the  rest  put  togetKer.  It  is  also  the  most 
northerly,  with  the  exception  o(  a  few  small  ones  in  Purraraque  Bay. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and 
varies  from  fifteen  to  forty  in  breadth ;  indented  on  each  side  with 
bays  and  inlets,  which  in  some  places  nearly  cut  it  in  two.  It  abounds 
with  forests  of  excellent  tin^r,  especially  red  cedar,  which  grows 
here  to  great  perfection.  These  forests  are  inhabited  by  a  great  variety 
of  beauUful  birds  and  insects,  and  here  also  are  found  several  species 
of  serpents,  otters,  deer,  and  black  foxes. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  island  are  timber,  wheat,  eatSt. 
com,  beans,  pease,  aj^es,  pears,  peadies,  plums,  quinces,  and  cber* 
ries.  The  crops  of  wheat,  however,  are  seldom  great,  owing  probaUy 
to  the  humidity  of  the  soil.  Barley  and  beans  are  abundant,  and 
wine  is  plenty.  Cattle  and  sheep  were  first  introduced  here  firon 
Spain,  and  have  so  multiplied,  as  to  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  good 
meat.  The  hams  of  Chiloe  are  probably  the  best  in  the  world,  having 
a  peculiar  delicious  flavour,  which  is  attributed  to  the  hogs'  feedmg 
principally  upon  shellfish,  with  which  the  shores  abound.  Among  the 
articles  rabed  for  exportation  are  black-cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
hogs,  and  poultry.  Of  the  vegetable  productions,  they  have  excellent 
crops  of  potatoes,  known  by  the  term  papas. 

The  soil  is  good,  but  rather  too  moist ;  and  the  climate  is  temperate 
for  that  latitude ;  being  healthy,  but  often  cold  and  rainy.  The  coun* 
try  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  a  very  dreadful  one  took  place  in 
the  year  1737 ;  when  the  Guaytecas,  a  group  of  islands  to  the  sooth, 
were  covered  with  ashes.  Chiloe  abounds  with  timber  of  the  best 
quahty,  which  is  manufactured  into  boards,  planks,  &c. ;  much  of  which 
is  exported.  The  principal  trees  are  oak,  red  cedar,  walnut,  haxd, 
myrtle,  cypress,  and  laurel.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  rataas, 
which  furnish  the  Indians  with  cordage,  and  thatch  for  the  roofe  of 
their  dwelling^.  The  face  of  the  country  in  the  interior  is  mountain- 
ous. The  waters  around  the  shores  of  this  island  afe  teeming  whh 
scale-fish  of  considerable  variety  and  excellent  quality ;  particulariy 
the  cod,  which  a]^)ears  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  those  on  our 
coast     Shellfish  are  very  plentiful  and  of  many  dififerent  kinds. 

The  whole  population  of  this  island  is  estimated  at  about  twen^« 
five  thousand ;  but  few  of  whom  reside  in  the  interior.  There  aie 
three  towns  and  several  villages,  the  most  of  which  are  situated  on  die 
northern  and  eastern  part  of- the  island.  The  towns  are  Sc  Cariee, 
Chacao,  and  Castro.  The  latter  is  situated  on  the  east  side,  and  has 
a  good  harix>ur ;  which  is  little  frequented,  however,  on  aceooat  of  Um 
difficulty  of  its  navigation.  Chacao  is  on  the  north-east  port  of  ike 
islaad,  and  for  many  years  previoas  to  tiie  lefohilion  was  oonsidered 
thfte^itaL    Bot  of  late  it  bat  Mien  imo  deeqr,  wkile  Sc Cailet  kee 
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jrisen  into  notice  and  importance,  and  is  now  oooaidered  the  capital  of 
the  island.  There  are  three  or  four  small  ports  or  villages  on  the 
west  side*  but  they  are  seldom  entered  except  by  fishing  crafu  St. 
Carlos  is  in  latitude  41^  51'  S.,  long.  73^  54'  W.,  and  is  situated  on  the 
north-west  part  of  the  island. 

This  town  is  very  well  built,  the  houses  generally  being  constructed 
^{  a  kind  of  freestone,  with  terraces  or  piazzas  in  front,  and  one 
story  high,  which  is  the  usual  practice  on  this  coast,  as  a  necessary 
precaution  against  the  effects  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  agitations.  But 
few  of  them,  however,  are  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  flat  roofs. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  in  a  very  regular  manner,  wide  and  straight,  but 
destitute  of  pavement.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  two  elegant 
churches,  two  monasteries,  one  college  of  Jesuits,  and  several  nunneries. 
Although  a  very  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Europeans,  the 
most  of  them  are  truly  Spanish^  in  features,  character,  and  language. 
Indeed,  so  much  intermarrying  has  heretofore  taken  place  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  aborigines,  that  there  are  very  few  now  born  on  the 
island  who  cannoi  boast  of  Castilian  blood,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree* 
The  features  of  the  females  are  more  European  and  better  formed 
than  those  of  the  ladies  in  the  northern  part  of  Chili. 

The  religion  in  Chiloe  is  of  course  Roman  Catholic ;  and  all  the 
islands  in  the  archipelago  are  under  the  same  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. The  native  Indians  who  inhabit  these  islands  appear  to  be 
well  contented,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
'Church ;  and  while  eating  their  salted  seal's  flesh,  are  no  doubt  as 
iiappy  as  their  more  luxurious  rulers.  Chiloe  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
who  resides  at  St.  Carlos.  While  these  islands  were  in  possession 
of  old  Spain,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  considerable 
military  force  was  necessary  to  maintain  their  sovereignty,  and  the 
principal  part  of  this  force  was  stationed  at  St.  Carlos.  The  poor 
Indians  on  the  main  frequently  felt  the  weight  of  their  leaden  argu- 
ments ;  for  it  was  then  fashionable  to  convert  these  persecuted  people 
-by  force  of  arms.  Most  of  the  new  proselytes  of  course  became 
islaves  to  the  conquerors,  thus  benefiting  both  church  and  state  at  the 
fiame  time. 

The  natives  on  the  continent  opposite  Chiloe  have  been  harassed, 

oppressed,  and  hunted  with  nearly  as  much  ruthless  ferocity  as  were 

the  aborigines  farther  north.     A  long  series  of  such  "  tender  mercies'* 

*»^m  a  people  professing  to  be  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace  has 

u4uch  reduced  their  numbers,  and  driven  the  remnant  back  from  the 

joast,  to  enjoy  their  savage  independence  among  the  mountains  and 

^'^rests  on  the  west  of  Pati^onia.     No  wonder  if  such  wanton  and 

CMmierited  injuries  have  ren&red  many  of  them  desperate,  and  made 

»hem  ten  times  more  savase  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been, 

rhey  could  easily  be  tamed  by  kindness  ;  but  they  will  suffer  much, 

•ooner  than  submit  to  force.    They  are  mostly  descended  from 

>^e  Araucanians,  a  people  that  inhabit  the  rich  ^«'''  "'^'^^^  ^{Btiicia 

..,jnir  ""i^  H^--  --^n  the  riv'*'^  Biobio  and  Yaldiv«.    •     i      -juthern 

^  ^*iii  \t  Si^nnij.        «  '-  ^<dled  it  A -»•-».  .  .,    •  ,^jers,  or 
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nanimity  to  celebrate  in  verse  the  exploits  of  a  people  who  shed  so 
jDQch  Spanish  blood  in  maintaining  their  independence. 

I  have  been  struck  with  horror,  even  here  in  civilized  Chiloe,  among 
professed  Christians,  to  hear  a  Spanish  priest  denomice  some  native 
Indians  just  brought  in  from  the  mountains,  as  brutes ;  nay,  as  objects 
of  Divine  wrath  doomed  to  perdition.  When  this  same  arrogant 
Spanish  ecclesiastic,  and  others  like  him,  had  wantonly  assailed,  robbed, 
and  despoiled  the  fair  possessions  of  these  unfortunate  Indians ;  had 
deprived  them  of  all  they  held  dear,  and  driven  them  to  the  Andean 
-deserts  for  safety ! 

The  inhabitants  of  Chiloe,  generally,  are  a  brave,  humane,  liberal 
people ;  similar,  in  most  respects,  to  those  of  Y aldivia  and  Concep- 
tion ;  except  that  the  ladies  do  not  dress  quite  so  much  in  the  Euro- 
pean style.  Their  demeanour  and  manners,  however,  are  so  delicate 
and  pleasing,  that  a  man  must  possess  more  stoicism  than  I  caji  boast 
of  who  does  not,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  feel  for  them  a  strong 
partiality.  They  are  remarkable  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  wit, 
and  vivacity.  They  are  also  sociable,  lively,  and  polite ;  which,  com- 
bined with  an  exceUent  taste,  seem  to  be  hereditary  qualities  in  these 
interesting  descendants  of  two  distinct  and  dissinular  species  of  the 
human  race.  They  appear  to  be  particularly  well-affected  towards^ 
the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  Englishmen ;  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  could  never  think  it  improper  to  reciprocate  such  favour- 
able  sentiments. 

In  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  seen  and 
felt  the  want  of  a  generic  name  for  our  own  conntiy,  in  distinction 
from  all  other  nations  in  the  western  hemisphere.  We  are  aU  Amer' 
icansj  from  the  Northern  Frozen  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn ;  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  alone  are  without  a  specific  national  appellation. 
The  late  learned  and  scientific  Dr.  Mitchill,  while  he  held  a  seat  in 
the  national  legislature,  proposed  a  very  good  one,  "  Fredonia  ;**  but  as 
a  revolution  in  South  America  was  at  that  time  never  dreamed  of,  his 
proposition  was  rejected.  Since  that  period  so  many  new  nations 
nave  sprung  into  existence  on  the  southern  continent,  each  of  which 
has  been  appropriately  christened  by  its  republican  sponsors,  that  it 
has  become  quite  inconvenient  to  navigators  and  travellers  from  the 
United  States,  in  reporting  themselves  to  our  neighbours  of  the  south. 

In  the  course  of  a  destdtory  conversation,  I  once  observed  to  a  lady 
of  Valparaiso,  that  the  Americans  (meaning  citizens  of  the  United 
States)  had  felt  and  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  the  late  successful 
struggle  of  Chili  for  liberty  and  independence.  *^  0  yes,  sir,**  she 
replied  with  vivacity ;  "  toe  certainly  felt  anxious  for  the  result.'*  Here 
I  was  fishing  for  a  polite  compliment  for  our  national  sympathy,  and 
was  not  understood,  because  my  country  has  no  other  name  than  that 
which  is  claimed  with  an  equal  right  by  the  Canadians,  the  Mexicans* 
Brazilians,  and  each  republic  of  South  America.  But  this  is  another 
digression. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fair  reader  of  my  own  coontry  (shoold 
any  condescend  to  peruse  the  rough  ksumal  of  a  seaman)  would 
like  to  know  something  respecting  the  £ress  of  these  Uack-eyed  ladies 

L2 
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of  Chiloe,  I  shall  drop  a  few  words  on  that  subject  The  first  thing 
that  struck  me  was  their  liberal  use  of  ornaments ;  such  as  gold  hair- 
combs,  splendid  ear-jewels,  bracelets  on  the  arms,  chains  around  the 
wrists,  rich  chains  of  gold  around  the  neck  and  waist,  with  shoe* 
buckles  of  the  same  Taloable  materiaL  Many  of  these  ornaments  are 
inlaid  with  gems  and  precious  stones.  Their  usual  headdress  is  simply 
their  glossy  black  hair,  tastefiilly  done  up  with  four  or  five  gold  combs,, 
and  gracefully  disposed,  which  gives  them  a  very  charming  appearance. 
Some  of  them  reminded  me  of  Walter  Scott^s  description  of  Rebecca, 
in  the  romance  of  Ivanhoe. 

With  respect  to  the  dress  itself,  however,  independent  of  ornaments,  1 
must  confess  that  one  of  their  fashions  struck  me  rather  oddly,  as  1  had 
never  met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind,  among  ^  Jews  or  gentiles,  bond 
or  free.**  I  allude  to  their  hoop-dresses,  which  I  was  subsequently 
permitted  to  examine.  They  are  worn  beneath  the  external  petticoat ; 
and  the  hoop,  which  is  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  worn  parallel  with 
the  hips,  and  is  kept  in  its  horizontal  position  in  the  following  manner. 
A  strip  of  linen  or  cotton  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  width,  according  to 
die  size  of  the  waist  of  the  wearer  and  the  diameter  of  the  hoop,  is 
sewed  all  around  the  latter  at  one  edge,  while  the  other  edge  is  drawn 
by  a  string,  and  tied  to  the  body  just  above  the  hips.  In  this  position 
(that  is,  when  the  string  is  drawn),  it  resembles  a  large  drum-head, 
with  a  circular  hole  cut  in  the  centre.  This  apparatus,  their  petticoats 
being  very  short,  gives  them  a  very  singular  appearance. 

The  employments  of  the  ladies  in  Chiloe  arc  very  trifling ;  merely 
consisting  of  a  little  embroidery  and  lace-work.  Those  who  are 
married  of  course  pay  some  attention  to  the  superintendence  of  their 
household  affairs.  Those  of  the  higher  classes,  in  particular,  are 
very  indolent,  avoiding  every  exertion,  except  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment They  smoke  tobacco  to  excess ;  and  the  practice  is  so  univer- 
sal here,  ancl  in  other  places  on  the  coast,  that  strangers  soon  cease  to 
consider  it  indelicate.  Indeed,  if  any  thing  can  consecrate  a  Spanish 
segar,  it  must  be  the  touch  of  a  beautiful  pair  of  ruby  lips.  I  hope 
my  fair  countrywomen,  however,  will  never  try  the  experiment. 

The  employments  of  the  men  are  neither  numerous  nor  laborious. 
They  pay  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  and 
transact  their  mercantile  business,  of  which  there  is  very  little  in  this 
place.  Some  of  them  are  employed  as  mariners  in  the  few  vessels 
that  belong  to  the  island.  They  build  several  small  vessels  here  every 
year,  which  gives  employment  to  many  of  the  labouring  class,  in  pre- 
paring cargoes,  sawing  boards  and  pluks,  and  felling  timber.  Good 
mechanics  and  medical  men  are  veiy  scarce,  and  very  much  wanted 
on  this  island. 

Riding  on  horseback  is  a  favomite  recreation  of  both  sexes ;  and  it 
is  an  accomplishment  in  which  both  excel.  The  men,  in  particular, 
are  the  most  expert  horsemen  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Whether  mounted  on  a  wild  unbroken  horse,  or  on  a  well 
mcored  ammal,  they  exhibit  a  grace,  skill,  and  dexterity  which  is  truly 
sumising ;  and  such  is  their  tact  in  the  management  of  the  most  spir- 
ited or  ncioos  steed,  that  they  very  seldom  get  ioBseated. 
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LSce  the  Mamelukes,  they  accuBtom  their  horses  to  start  with  the 
cjvickiieas  of  the  lightning's  flash,  and  to  stop  as'if  struck  by  the  bolt. 
I  have  seen  them  ride  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse,  until  within 
six  feet  of  a  house,  and  then  stop  as  suddenly  as  if  the  animal  had 
fallen  dead  on  the  spot ;  the  rider  still  retaining  his  seat  and  equilibrium. 
I  have  also  seen  the  same  feat  attempted  on  the  open  road,  where  the 
animal  cocdd  not  have  anticipated  the  rider's  intention.  In  such  case, 
the  horse  would  throw  his  feet  forward,  ploughing  the  ground  with  the 
hinder  part  of  his  hoofs,  for  two  or  three  yards ;  and  frequently  fall  on 
his  haunches,  in  the  sitting  posture  of  a  dog. 

The  ladies,  also,  are  very  fond  of  those  equestrian  exercises;  and. 
most  of  them  ride  extremely  well.  Those  of  the  higher  class  ride  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  oar  North  American  ladies ;  but  their  mode 
of  getting  upon  the  saddle  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  the  latter. 
I  received  a  lesson  cm  this  subject,  at  the  house  of  my  friend  General 
Quintanilla  (commander-in-chief  of  this  island  and  its  dependencies), 
where  several  ladies  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  an  equestrian  excursion.  I  had  not  then  met  with  an 
anecdote,  exactly  similar,  as  related  by  Captain  Delano,  or  I  shotdd 
have  profited  by  his  experience.  When  the  norses  were  brought  to  the 
door,  and  the  &ir  equestrians  were  preparing  to  vault  on  their  respect- 
ive saddles,  I,  with  a  sailor's  gidlantry,  singled  out  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  sprightly  af  the  group,  to  whom  I  tendered  my  assistance.  The 
•ffer  was  graciously  accepteo,  with  a  smile  of  bewitching  sweetness. 

Bbe  immediately  advanced  to  a  horse  that  was  held  by  a  servant, 
threw  her  aims  over  the  saddle,  leaning  her  swelling  chest  against  the 
animal's  side,  ihea  half  turning  her  pretty  face  towards  me,  she  bade  me 
help  her. 

^  Si,  sefiora,"  I  replied,  in  as  gallant  a  manner  as  I  could  say, — ^  Yes, 
madam,"  and  stood  waiting  for  further  orders.  She  still  retained  her 
singular  position,  and  again  exclaimed,  "Ayddeme,  usted  amigo 
qneridito." — "  Help  me,  my  dear  sir !" 

The  awkwardness  of  my  situation  now  became  painful ;  for  I  could 
Bee  no  part  of  the  lady  which  my  northern  ideas  of  delicacy  would 
allow  me  to  touch.  Her  hands  were  beyond  my  reach,  and  a  husband, 
or  a  father,  in  my  situation,  might  not  have  been  embarrassed. 

A  gentleman  of  the  party,  perceiving  at  once  the  nature  of  my  em- 
barrassment, and  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
immediately  ste|^>ed  forward  to  offer  the  ladv  that  assistance  which 
she  was  expecting  from  me.  Stooping  behind  her,  he  seized  one  of 
those  delicate  litUe  ankles  in  eacn  ham) ;  at  the  same  moment  she 
sprang,  like  a  Vestris,  in  the  air,  turning  a  half-phouette,  as  she 
ascended ;  the  gentleman  dexterously  crossing  his  arms  to  accommo- 
date her  change  of  position.  In  this  manner,  and  in  much  less  time 
than  I  have  oceapied  in  attemptmg  to  describe  it,  her  ladyship  was 
seated  on  the  saddle,  with  the  reins  in  her  hand,  uid  ready  for  the 
starting  signal. 

The  cfa^rin  and  mortification  I  felt  from  bdng  deprived  of  so  pleas- 
cat  an  ofiice  through  ignorance  were  instantly  removed  by  a  consoling 

lie  fitMB  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  fiiir  equestrian,  accompanied  with 
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the  words,  ^Pasado  maliana,  senor;"  intiinatiiig  that  the  privilege 
should  be  mine  on  some  other  occasion.  To  my  great  satisfaction,, 
such  an  occasion  occurred  the  same  evening;  and  she  had  the  polite- 
ness to  say  that  I  performed  the  office  with  the  dexterity  and  grace  of 
a  Spanish  cabalero. 

•  Some  of  the  females,  and  not  of  the  lowest  class  neither,  are  far 
from  being  over-scrupulous  as  to  their  mode  of  sitting  on  horseback ; 
but  as  often  ride  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  animal  as  any  other 
way. 

The  Chiloean  bridles  are  made  like  ours,  except  that  the  reins  are 
long  enough  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  riding-whip.  Their  saddles, 
however,  are  somewhat  different.  They  are  lined  with  a  coarse  skin^ 
fitted  to  set  easy  on  the  horse's  back;  their  first  attention  being 
directed  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  so  serviceable  and  noble 
an  animaL  For  the  comfort  of  the  rider,  these  saddles  are  covered 
with  sheepskins,  dressed  with  the  wool  on,  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  thickness,  painted  with  difierent  colours,  and  neatly  bound  on  the 
saddle.  They  have  a  handsome  appearance,  and  are  easy  to  both 
horse  and  rider. 

Their  stirrups  are  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  the  rest  for  the  foot  being 
long  enough  to  support  both  heel  and  toe ;  say  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  six  in  width.  The  fore-part  is  covered  with  nearly  a 
perfect  quadrasphere ;  so  that  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  iron  or 
brass  shoe,  with  a  high  instep,  and  the  quarters  taken  ofil-  They  have 
a  clumsy  appearance,  and  in  case  of  being  unseated  might  endanger 
the  rider's  safety  by  confining  the  foot.  The  ladies'  saddles  differ 
from  those  of  the  gentlemen  only  by  the  elevation  of  the  off-side  of 
the  tree. 

The  sedentary  amusements  of  the  Chiloeans  principally  consist  of 
jnusic  and  card-playing ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  St.  Carlos. 
Their  favourite  instrument  is  the  Spanish  guitar,  on  which  almost 
every  female  performs  with  pleasing  effect,  accompanied  with  the 
voice — some  of  them  the  sweetest  I  ever  heard.     They  also  play  the 
harp,  spinnet,  harpsichord,  and  piano-forte.     The  gentlemen  play  the 
ilute  and  clarionet,  and  both  sexes  dance  with  exquisite  grace,  accom* 
panied  with  a  due  proportion  of  Castilian  dignity.     Their  principal 
lances  are  minuets,  long  dance,  cotillions,  and  the  celebrated  fandango, 
'he  latter  is  a  very  fascinating  dance,  performed  by  two  persons ; 
"^mmonly  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  sometimes  by  two  ladies, 
^-^rd-tables  are  introduced  at  all  their  parties,  at  which  the  gentle* 
/Aay  by  themselves,  while  the  ladies  amuse  them  with  songs,  ac- 
companied by  the  guitar  or  harp.     Such  gentlemen  as  do  not  fkncy 
jirtU  have  the  privilege  of  joming  the  ladies — a  privOege  which  I 
x.  .brfeite'^  >v  neglect. 

"^is  islan*^^    ^  celebrated  for  mann^^'rturini  'He  best  ponchos  of  any 

,^      .    ^hJi        ^K-^yn-^   *^^«nve.      "-'r    '»       ine  thread,  and  ciir>> 

.-      -      ^'      •     -rtiif^—r      4lou^        •      -  -   "^  ih** -•Joth,  ♦h^v  'se 

-.-•1  ^         ^r  --'  —  t,---  *^       h-  **»  •  ^- 
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slit  are  also  bordered  with  beautifiil  needlework.  They  are  worn  bjr. 
the  gentlemen,  as  a  protection  from  the  weather ;  and  are  so  thick  and 
fine,  that  they  turn  off  water  nearly  as  well  as  leather.  When  the 
wearer's  head  is  put  through  the  ornamented  slit  in  the  centre,  the 
poncho  hangs  about  him  like  a  blanket,  and  is  the  most  convenient 
garment  to  ride  in,  that  could  be  invented ;  the  rider  having  his  legs 
and  arms  at  Uberty,  and  his  body  completely  defended  from  the  rain. 

The  ladies  have  a  handsomely  striped  cloth,  manufactured  of  cotton^ 
▼ery  much  like  the  poncho,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  and  three  io^ 
breadth.  This  is  suspended  like  a  seaman's  hammock,  about  two  feett 
and  a  half  from  the  floor,  in  which  the  ladies  amuse  themselves  b^ 
swinging,  sometimes  in  a  lying  and  sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture,  b» 
fancy  or  indolence  suggests. 

llie  island  of  ChUoe  is  separated  from  the  main  or  continent,  by 
the  Gulf  of  Guaytecas,  which  is  more  than  twelve  leagues  in  width  at 
the  south  entrance ;  but  to  the  northward  the  passage  is  quite  narrow, 
being  in  some  places  not  more  than  one  league  across,  through  which 
the  tide  occasionally  runs  with  great  velocity ;  at  spring  tides  from  sir 
to  eight  miles  an  hour.  There  are  likewise  several  dangers  in  the 
passage,  which  are  concealed  by  the  ripple  of  a  strong  tide,  that  rises 
eighteen  feet  with  a  strong  westerly  wind.  In  passing  through  this 
gulf  or  strait,'Tessels  should  keep  the  Chiloean  shore  best  on  board,  as 
2ie  sunken  rocks,  reefs,  A^c.  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage. 

The  coast  on  the  main  is  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  forming  la- 
goons, rivers,  creeks,  bays,  and  harbours.  This  land  is  tolerably  well 
peopled,  from  the  forty-first  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  south  latitude  ; 
especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  lagoons^ 
^c,  and  at  the  heads  of  bays.  The  coast  abounds  with  sea-otters, 
hair-seals,  fur-seals.  Sic, ;  and  the  interior  with  lions,  tigers,  de^r,. 
guanacoes,  hares,  gray  and  black  foxes,  and  many  other  animals- 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  including  a  large  black  rabbit,  which 
has  a  fur  equal  to  that  of  the  beaver.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
ostriches,  swans,  &c.,  and  thousands  of  birds  with  the  most  beautiful 
plumage.  There  are  likewise  very  valuable  mines  of  gold,  sOver^ 
copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  medicinal  plants,  drugs,  and  die-woods,  with 
much  valuable  timber  for  ship-building  and  cabinet  work. 

I  feel  very  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  enterprising  countiy- 
men  to  this  long  neglected,  almost  unknown  region  of  South  America. 
A  small  exfdoring  expedition,  properly  fitted  out,  and  conducted  by 
men  of  skill  and  experience,  would  ensure  golden  returns  to  the  pro* 
jectors.  The  necessary  investments  of  capital  would  be  very  trining 
to  a  company  of  merchants ;  and  if  accompanied  by  one  or  two  scientifie 
gentlemen,  I  stand  ready  to  tender  my  professional  services.  The 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  cannot  much  longer  leave  these  inters 
esting  regions  unexplored ;  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  any 
foreign  competitor  enjoy  the  fame  and  opulence  which  now  court  th» 
acceptance  of  my  own  countmnen.      •• 

The  port  of  8t.  Garios  is  sheltered  on  the  north-west  by  the  pemn- 
sula  of  Lacay,  on  the  west  skle  of  which  there  are  many  dangerous. 
•ockSf  running  bom  one  to  three  miles  seaward;  and  these  require  a 
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good  berth,  as  the  tides  run  very  rapidlj  along  the  shores  of  this  bland. 
The  port  is  defended  by  two  forts,  abcnit  three  miles  from  each  other. 
It  nins  into  the  land  in  a  sooth-west  direction,  and  is  safe,  but  subject 
to  violent  blows  from  the  north-west  and  west-south-west  in  the  winter 
season;  and  these  oflen  come  on  very  suddenly,  with  heavy  falls 
of  rain. 

Vessels  bound  to  this  port  should  endeavour  to  enter  it  in  clear 
weather,  as  the  tides  run  through  the  strait  about  seven  miles  an  hour, 
and  renders  the  navigation  very  dangerous  in  calms  or  thick  weather. 
In  all  cases  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  shore  of  the  island  best  on  board, 
as  the  middle  of  the  strait  contains  many  sunken  rocks  and  small  low 
islands.  Wood,  water,  fisli,  and  refreshments  of  every  kind,  may  be 
had  here  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Tlie  tide  rises  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  feet ;  and  it  is  high  water,  on'  full  and  change  days,  at  half- . 
past  eleven  o' clock. 
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The  Tartar  entera  without  Ceremony. 

Having  supplied  ourselves  with  such  refreshments  as  we  stood  in 
need  of,  and  taken  leave  of  our  kind  and  hospitable  friends  at  St.  Car- 
los, we  left  the  island  of  Cliiloe,  and  steered  to  the  northward  as  far  as 
the  port  of  Valdivia,  carefully  examining  the  coast,  which  proved  to  be 
one  continued  range  of  rocks  and  breakers  for  the  distance  of  about 
forty  leagues.  They  extend  from  one  to  tliree  miles  off-shore,  and 
are  very  dangerous  for  mariners  to  approach,  who  should  always  be 
careful  to  give  them  a  good  berth,  unless  they  are  in  search  of  hair- 
seals,  wliich  frequent  tliis  part  of  the  coast ;  but  are  difficult  of  access, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  swell  that  continually  rolls  in  from  the  west- 

«'Orrl, 

•between  St.  Carlos  and  Valdivia,  or  rather  Baldivia,  as  it  ought  tc 

^.   «vritten,  there  is  no  resting-place  for  the  mariner ;  neither  port  no 

iu^lter^rade  nor  refreshments.     Far  inland  are  seen  the  towering 

indes,  lifting  their  giant  forms  to  the  sky,  and  ooUecting  at  their  basi' 

ae  means  of  supplying  several  small  rivers  whieh  descend  to  this 

jf  the  seacoast ;  but  none  of  them  are  navicable.     Between  the  pk 

oi.  ^  fhtrfir.n'"-'  and  fifty  of  somh  latitude,  there  are  ^^--^i  vqIci 

-   •    »«   loei   *"^ng  the  Andes.    I  have  seen  n>^  ^  ^-  -       >«•*«  t. 
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Saturday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  November ;  latimde  99^  50'  S.,  long. 
73^  36'  W.  On  the  north-east  side  of  this  beautiful  bay  is  a  populous 
town  of  die  same  name,  erected  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Baldivia, 
about  eight  miles  from  the*  seaboard.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  and  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  one  hrn^ 
dred  tons  to  lie  abreast  of  the  town,  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  land- 
ing. This  place  is  well  defended  by  several  fortifications,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  northern  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru.* 

This  city  was  built  by  the  Spanish  general  Baldivia,  about  the  year 
1551.  Eight  years  afterward,  the  people  of  Chili,  Araucanians  prin- 
cipally,  defeated  the  Spanish  troops,  and  chased  them  from  this  settle- 
ment, burned  the  town,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  How 
long  they  kept  possession  I  have  never  learned;  but  in  1645  it  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  to 
leave  all  their  cannon,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  pieces,  their  baggage, 
and  their  stores.  This  sudden  retreat  was  owing  to  their  receiving 
intelligence  that  succours  had  been  transmitted  from  Peru. 

The  population  of  Baldivia  is  estimated  at  about  five  thousand, 
being  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  Araucanians,  and  OTiginal  Valdivians. 
They  are,  in  general,  a  well  made,  robust,  active  people,  with  pleasing 
and  interesting  countenances.  Their  faces  are  round  and  full ;  their 
eyes  small,  but  ^uick,  lively,  and  expressive :  all  their  features  are 
well  formed,  especiaUy  the  nose  and  mouth.  Their  limbs  are  very 
muscular,  and  finely  proportioned,  with  small  hands  and  feet.  Hie 
head  is  covered  with  thick  black  hair,  which  is  not  sufifered  to  grow 
kmg.     The  teeth  of  both  sexes  are  very  white,  regular,  and  handsome. 

For  symmetry  of  form  and  grace  of  motion,  the  ladies  of  Baldivia  will 
yield  to  no  oth^  on  the  coast  Their  sharp,  black,  quick,  penetrating 
eye  is  well  calculated  to  soften  the  most  frigid  heart  that  may  be  ex- 
posed to  its  glance.  Easy  in  manners  and  address;  mild,  gentle, 
tender,  and  afiectionate  in  their  social  relations ;  modest  and  retiring, 
yet  not  without  a  due  share  of  well  tempered  self-confidence ;  delieaey 
of  sentiment,  and  refinement  of  expression — all  these  charms  are  theirs, 
besides  others  of  less  importance. 

There  are  many  valuable  go}d  mines  near  this  place,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Spaniards  fortified  it,  regarding  it  as  a  key  to  the  Sooth 
Seas.  This  circumstance  has  tended  to  assist  its  growth  and  increase 
its  prosperity.  As  a  seaport,  Baldivia  afibrds  every  convenience  linr 
ships  to  go  through  a  thoroi^  repair,  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  A 
considerable  iiiiiiS>er  of  ship-carpoiters  aro  constantly  employed  hero 
in  constructing  small  vessels,  and  some  even  as  large  as  three  hundred 
tons  burthen,  which  they  send  to  Peru  and  the  north  part  of  Chili  for 
sale,  usually  meeting  with  a  ready  market.  At  this  place,  and  also 
at  St.  Csrios,  ships  may  generally  find  a  sale  for  part  of  their  cargoes, 
of  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods  than  aro  used  farther  north.  Atthesame 
time,  all  kinds  of  refireshments  can  be  had  hero  in  groat  abundanee, 
and  at  a  very  low  rate ;  the  aatoral  produetkNis  Mng  similar  to  tbeee 

*  Bddi^U  Bar  WM  tarTcrvd  ia  the  yttr  1819,  by  CaiiliiRWnUaa  SUddy,cidfl«l  am 
m.  t«kiMy,  flf  New-Tark.    I  tave  mM  arftli  Ails 
and  avail  myaeir  irltli  pleaaore  of  thia  oecaaion  to 
,  and  hla  avpcrlor  axcelleaee  aa  a  ahijKnaMer. 
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of  St.  Carlos ;  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  twoplacesdiffei 
but  very  little. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  aborigines  on  this  coast  are  called 
Araucanians,  and  that  they  inhabit  the  rich  and  fertile  districts  between 
the  rivers  Biobio  and  Valdivia.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  abundant 
springs,  and  a  temperate  climate,  render  that  country  even  more  de- 
lightful than  Chili.  Arauco,  the  smallest  province  in  their  territory, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation.  They  never  used  to  build 
towns,  but  resided  in  scattered  villages,  or  in  hamlets  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  Love  of  liberty  and  want  of  refinement  induced  them  to 
consider  walled  cities  as  the  residence  of  slaves. 

The  Araucanians,  says  Vancouver,  were  the  only  people  in  South 
America  that  maintained  their  independence  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the 
prudence  and  ability  of  a  single  individual  have  done  more  in  reducing 
that  warlike  people  than  all  the  armies  of  Spain.  By  the  judicious 
policy  of  Yallenor,  President  of  Chili,  the  two  nations  have  long  been 
kept  on  amicable  terms  with  each  other ;  and  now  Indian  magistrates 
superintend  the  trade  carried  on  by  their  countrymen  with  the  Span- 
iards. The  colonists  and  the  natives  associate  with  each  other,  and 
Araucanian  workmen  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. Intermarriages  have  likewise  tended  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  union,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Chiloe. 

Polygamy  is  considered  lawful  by  the  Araucanians  in  the  interior, 
who  stiU  adhere  to  their  ancient  usages  ;  but  the  first  wife  is  treated  with 
great  respect  by  all  the  others,  and  acknowledged  to  be  their  superior. 
Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  daily  to  her  husband  a  dish  prepared 
with  her  own  hands ;  and  once  a  year  a  poncho^  or  embroidered  cloak. 
The  women  pay  great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons. 

November  2Sth, — On  Sunday  morning,  at  six,  A.  M.,  we  resumed 
our  survey  of  the  coast,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  south-south-west, 
and  fair  weather ;  and  on  Monday,  the  twenty-ninth,  were  close  in  with 
the  entrance  o(  the  river  Token.  We  soon  discovered  that  this  river 
would  admit  noUiing  but  boats ;  and  even  to  enter  with  them  would  be 
at  the  hazard  of  capsizing,  from  the  heavy  rollers  that  are  contmually 
running  in  from  the  south-west,  and  breaking  on  the  bar  a  great  part 
of  the  year. 

There  is  a  small  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  this  river,  which  the 
natives  call  Pelchue,  containing  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants, 
principally  converted  Araucanians.  They  have  a  church  and  two 
Catholic  priests,  who  are  Spaniards,  and  keep  the  people  completely 
under  their  control.  These  ecclesiastical  gentlemen  attend  the  fan- 
dango dances  with  the  natives,  and  share  in  their  favourite  amusement 
of  cock-fighting,  at  which  the  latter  will  often  hazard  all  that  they  are 
worth.  There  is  a  building  erected  expressly  for  that  purpose  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden.  The  build- 
ing is  one  story  high,  and  about  forty  by  sixty  feet  on  the  floor,  with  a 
circle  of  seats  and  gdleries.  This  amusement  is  allowed  only  on  Son- 
days  and  festivals,  on  whic^  days  it  is  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  of  all  classes,  the  most  of  whom  are  never  backward  in 
betting. 
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The  ehurcfa  it  large  and  capacious,  but  not  elevated,  on  account  of 
earthquakes.  It  is  richly  endowed,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  and 
embellished  in  a  style  of  considerable  splendour.  In  these  embellish- 
ments the  precious  metals  are  not  spared,  particularly  about  the  ahais. 
Some  of  the  columns  are  plated  with  silver  an  inch  thick ;  while  the 
drapery,  curtains,  cushions,  and  tassels  are  all  of  rich  silk  crimson: 
damasK.  The  bell  is  large,  and  in  fair  weather  may  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  The  amusements  of  both  sexes,  at  evening  or  afior- 
noon  parties,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Carlos. 

November  30M. — From  the  river  Token  we  continued  our  course  to 
the  north.  The  coast  from  Valdivia  to  the  island  of  Mocha  is  en- 
tirely free  from  dangers  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  continues  the 
same  to  the  island  of  St.  Maria  south  of  the  river  Biobio.  From  Val- 
divia to  Camero  Bay  the  course  is  about  north-north-west  one-quarter 
north ;  and  from  thence  to  St.  Maria  the  course  is  north-by-west,  and 
north-half«west.  We  landed  at  the  river  Tama,  bearing  east-by-aoidi 
from  the  island  of  Mocha,  distant  about  six  leagues.  The  landing  at 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  very  good  at  high-water. 

There  is  a  small  village  on  the  south  bank  of  this  river,  cdled  by 
the  natives  Yapelhue,  where  refreshments  of  every  kind  ma^  be  hsa 
on  the  most  moderate  terms*  The  inhabitants  are  Araucanians,  and 
are  a  very  good-natured,  friendly  sort  of  people.  Their  property  con- 
sists principally  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  They  also  raise  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  particularly  apples,  of  which  they  make  very  good  dder. 
The  mouth  of  this  river  is  in  latitude  38''  18'  S.,  long.  73""  45'  W. 

From  this  last-mentioned  place  to  the  island  of  St.  Maria  there  are 
several  small  rivulets,  but  they  are  not  even  navigable  for  boats.  The 
back  country  presents  to  the  mariner,  as  he  sails  along  this  coast  from 
one  to  three  miles  off-shore,  one  of  tlie  most  pleasing  and  picturesque 
appearances  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
shores  are  entirely  free  from  dangers.  We  saw  a  few  small  rookeries 
of  hair-seals  on  the  beaches  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Camero. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  lasUmentioned  bay  is  the  highland  of  Tu- 
capel,  a  rocky  mountain  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  from  which  it  rises  in  a  bluff  precipice,  forming  a  very  conspicu- 
ous mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  Uiere  is  no  other  elevated  land 
between  the  island  of  Mocha  and  Conception  Bay* 

December  3d. — On  Friday,  the  3d  of  December,  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  Port  Conception,  within  about  one  mile  of  the  shore. 

By  this  time  the  raider  must  be  aware  that  every  mile  of  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia,  from  Cape  Corrientes  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
through  the  strait  to  Cape  Victory,  and- from  thence  to  Port  Concep- 
tion, through  the  Gulf  of  Guaytecas,  has  been  carefully  examined  bv 
my  boats ;  and  wherever  there  is  no  danger  mentioned  in  this  journal, 
the  reader  may  be  sure  that  the  passage  or  const  is  safe.  If  a  fraidc, 
open,  plain  statement  of  facts  should  obtain  currency,  instead  of  those 
hiehly  wrought  descriptions  of  dangers  which  bortler  on  romance,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  navigation  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  wotld 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  considered  equally  safe  and  easy  as  that  be- 
tween America  and  Europe.    All  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  Ab 
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dosirnblo  result  is  for  every  navigator  to  give  unvarnished  statements 
of  tilings  as  they  really  and  actually  exist ;  and  not  attempt  to  enhance 
his  own  reputation  for  skill  and  courage  by  exaggerating  the  difficulties 
he  has  encountered  and  overcome.  From  the  long  experience  whicli 
I  have  had,  in  the  most  windy,  blustering,  and  boisterous  seas, — along 
coiists,  around  capes,  and  through  straits,  on  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe*s  surface,  I  can  assert  with  confidence,  without  the  fear  of  the 
fact's  being  disproved,  tliat  there  is  no  worse  weather  or  more  hazard- 
ous navigation,  in  any  latitude  or  longitude,  than  there  is  on  the  coast 
of  Nortli  America. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  most  disastrous  accidents  have  occurred, 
and  will  again  occur,  to  the  best  of  ships,  commanded  by  the  most 
able  navigators,  and  manned  by  the  most  efficient  crews.  But  where 
there  is  one  fact  of  tliis  description,  there  are  many  of  a  very  d'dTerent 
character.  Some  ship-masters,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  do  not  understand 
their  duty,  and  are  not  competent  to  fill  the  station  to  which  they  have 
aspired ;  otiiers,  who  are  better  qualified,  are  deficient  in  energy  and 
decision,  and  have  not  confidence  in  their  own  judgment.  Many  dis- 
asters  are  attributable  to  both  these  facts ;  and  they  are  published  to 
the  world  as  so  many  evidences  of  unavoidable  penis  in  navigation. 

As  before  stated,  we  passed  Port  Conception  on  the  dd  of  Decem- 
ber, and  traced  the  shore  along  to  the  northward,  for  the  distance  of 
thirteen  leagues,  to  the  river  Itata.  The  coast  between  the  two  places 
runs  north-by-west,  with  a  bold  shore*  free  from  dangers  a  little  more 
than  two  cables'  length  from  the  beach. 

On  the  north  baiik  of  the  river  Itata,  about  ten  miles  from  its  en- 
trance, is  the  litde  town  of  Colemu,  inhabited  by  about  six  hundred 
Araucanians,  and  one  Catholic  priest,  a  native  of  Old  Spain.  Farther 
up  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  on  the  same  side, 
stands  the  populous  town  of  Cliillan,*  containing  about  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants  of  the  same  race,  who  arc  blest  with  seven  Catholic 
priests,  besides  about  thirty  other  persons  from  Spain,  England,  and 
the  United  States,  most  of  whom  have  absconded  from  ships  engaged 
in  the  whaling  business,  while  watering  at  Talcaguano,  and  setded 
here ;  having  taken  '*  wives  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  with  whom 
they  appear  to  live  very  happily.  This  town  can  boast  of  two  churches 
and  a  convent.  The  inhabitants  are  a  very  active,  industrious  people, 
engaged  in  rural  and  pastoral  occupations,  particularly  in  raising  wheat 
and  catdc.  A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  shipped  from  this  place 
to  Conception  and  Valparaiso,  in  small  vessels  of  one  hundred  tona 
and  less,  navigated  by  the  natives  of  the  coast 

On  spring  tides,  the  water  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet  as  far  n^  4n^ 
iver  as  the  town  first  mentioned ;  between  which  and  Chilian  inte 
^our^'o  is  kept  open  by  small  flat  canoes.    In  the  summer  season 


^r  bein^  i wi^l  ve  leagucn  fWnii  nonh  to «>otb,  and  twenty'iTe  mmi  east  to  waat.  Iw  irialiM,  U^i 
^•^(Wubly  f'levninl,  nffor^  exeelleni  paature  for  abeep,  trhoae  wool  U  rackoncd  oi  a  attper^ 
foality.  Th;;  prorin-  **•**-  bn^vera  CbUlaa  and  tba  aaoat,  io  alevon  laagoes  firom  nortli  to  aoui< 
fUd  twant^  ^v^.  ^  .,  »    . '     It  produeea  tba  baxt  wina  In  all  Cnili.  Imown  ^t  tba  oar 
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the  mer ;  where,  whh  the  prevafling  wmder»  she  will  have  a  tolerable 
good  shelter,  in  from  twenty  to  five  lathorae  of  water,  with  sandy  hoe* 
torn.  Whaterer  refreshments  may  be  wanted  will  be  brought  off  in 
bolses,  if  the  sea  be  too  rough  for  the  ship's  boat  to  land.  There  wm 
no  dangers  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  excepting  off  the  north  poiat 
of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  sandbank,  running  nearly  dead  off-shoie 
for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  In  approaching  this  bank,  the  watter 
shallows  very  suddenly,  from  ten  fathoms  to  two.  After  bringing  the 
extremity  of  the  north  point  of  the  river  (which  is  very  low)  to  bear 
east-by-south,  the  ship  will  be  to  the  north  of  the  bank ;  when  she 
may  choose  her  own  anchorage,  taking  care  to  be  at  least  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  that  she  may  have  room  to  get  under  way,  if  die  wind 
should  set  in  from  the  westward,  which  is  seldom  the  ease. 

About  twenty-six  leagues  from  the  river  Itata,  on  a  north-half-west 
course,  the  river  Maule,  mentioned  in  my  former  voyage,  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Pacific.  Between  these  two  rivers  the  coast  is  entMy 
free  from  dangers,  two  cables*  length  from  the  shore.  Twelve  leagues 
north  of  the  Itata  are  three  small  islands,  or  rocks,  connected  with  die 
main,  from  which  ships  are  perfectly  safe  at  the  distance  of  twea^ 
fathoms.  On  these  rocks  we  found  a  few  hair-seals,  but  they  wem 
very  wild. 

Seventeen  leagues  from  Rio  Maule,  about  north-half-west,  lies  die 
Topocalma  Shoal,  which  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  shore.  I  have  seen  the  sea  break  on  this  reef 
with  great  violence,  but  the  passage  between  it  and  the  main  is  safe 
for  small  vessels.  I  would  not,  however,  recommend  it  to  ships,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  necessity.  This  reef  lies  in  lat.  33^  53'  S.,  and  the 
land  abreast  of  it  runs  circuitously  towards  the  river  Mapo,  on  the 
north  bank  of  which  is  a  small  town,  called  by  the  natives  Logrono^ 
or  Antonio. 

From  the  river  Mapo,  a  course  north-wcst-by-north  leads  to  a  white 
rock,  in  lat.  33^  27'  S.,  which  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  vessd 
under  sail  running  along  the  coast.  This  rock  is  nearly  connected 
with  the  shore,  and  forms  a  good  landmark  for  distinguishmg  this  part 
of  the  coast.  Fifteen  miles  north-north-west  from  White  Rock  it 
Point  dc  Couramilla,  having  a  sugar-loaf  hill  near  it,  which  has  the  same 
appearance  from  different  points  of  view  on  the  seaboard.  The  ooaat 
from  Topocalma  Shoal  to  Point  Couramilla  is  bold,  and  free  from 
dangers ;  but  to  the  northward  of  the  latter  there  are  some  rocks,  whidi 
run  out  about  half  a  mile  from  the  land.  From  hence  to  Point  Angel, 
at  the  entrance  of  Valparaiso  Bay,  the  land  is  high,  and  the  eourte 
north-north-east,  about  four  leagues' distance.  Point  Angel  may  be 
known  by  a  house  and  signal-staff  upon  it. 

December  9th. — Having  thus  examined  the  whole  extent  of  tlill 
coast,  from  Cape  Tres  Montes  to  the  Bay  of  .Valparaiso,  we  entflrdl 
the  last-named  port  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  December,  and  eaoM 
to  anchor  in  fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  vboai  three  eabks*  kngth  ion 
shore.  From  this  anchorage  Point  Angel  here  west-by-nmtb ;  die 
fort  in  the  town  west-north-west ;  the  diorrii  of  Almandd  south  UMl 
by-east-half-eael ;  and  die  easteni  point  of  die  bey  nortb-eaet-by  iwfc 
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"*  I  lost  no  time  in  paying  my  respects  to  my  old  friend,  lifr.  Hogan, 
who  received  me  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  manner,  tendering 
his  services  in  that  kind,  polite,  delicate,  and  friendly  style  which  re- 
lieves a  favour  from  the  weight  of  obligation.  Indeed,  the  generous 
feelings  of  this  truly  good  man  are  too  prone  to  run  ahead  of  his  limited 
means,  especially  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  are 
concerned.  His  life  is  devoted  to  acts  of  usefulness  and  beneficence, 
and  the  emoluments  of  his  office  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
sum  of  good  he  performs.  Few  things  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  this  venerable  and  faithful  officer  rewarded  by  his  country 
with  some  situation  under  the  government  where  the  labours  would  be 
lighter  and  the  reward  more  commensurate  with  his  deserts. 

As  a  brief  description  of  Valparaiso,  comprising  all  the  particulars 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  will  be  found  in  the  journal  of  my  former 
voyage,  I  have  nothing  to  add  in  this  place.  Having  transacted  the 
little  business  I  had  to  perform  at  this  port,  we  sailed  for  Callao  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  of  December,  with  fresh  winds  from  south-south- 
west, and  fair  weather.  Afler  passing  Coquimbo,  we  touched  at  the 
Bird  Islands  in  search  of  seals,  but  found  very  few  of  the  fur  kind. 
These  islands  are  in  lat.  29°  35'  S.,  and  lie  about  north-west  from 
Point  Tortuga,  distant  eight  leagues ;  being  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
land.  Still  farther  north  is  the  island  of  Chores.  Ships  may  run  any- 
where among  these  islands,  or  between  them  and  the  main,  with 
perfect  safety. 

Eleven  leagues  from  these  islands,  in  the  direction  of  north-by-west, 
is  the  island  of  Canaveral,  joined  to  the  main  by  a  small  sandbank, 
which  is  covered  at  full  sea.  Six  leagues  farther,  north-half-east,  is 
Point  Aliade,  off  which  there  are  a  few  rocks,  which  extend  into  the 
sea  for  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Nearly  north,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues,  in  lat.  28°  24'  S.,  long.  70°  58'  W.,  is  the  port 
of  Huasco,  or  Guasco,  which  is  merely  a  roadstead,  open  to  the  winds 
from  north  to  west-by-south ;  which  never  blow  at  this  place,  however, 
so  as  to  injure  any  ship.  The  anchorage  is  in  front  of  the  river, 
under  a  small  low  island,  in  from  fifteen  to  seven  fathoms  of  water, 
sand  and  mud  bottom.  Huasco  Hill  is  high,  rising  in  two  peaks,  the 
northernmost  of  which  is  the  highest,  forming  a  good  mark  in  running 
for  this  place,  as  there  is  no  other  like  them  on  all  the  coast. 

December  Hth. — ^We  left  the  port  of  Huasco  on  Tuesday,  the  14th, 
and  steered  to  the  north,  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  fair  weather ; 
and  on  the  following  day  we  were  off  the  port  of  Copiapo.    All  the 
islands  and  rocks  between  this  place  and  Coquimbo  are  frequented  by 
hair-seals ;  and  a  small  cargo  might  be  obtained  in  the  pupping  season. 
The  city  of  Copiapo  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
^hich  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper,  platina,  lead,  and  silver,  an^ 
'Nnmds  in  gold,  lapis-lazuli,  and  fossil  salt.    The  city  is  situated  o- 
%  tf-  ^r  which  also  b-^^rs  the  same  appellation,  and  i?  'n  la    "^7°  IC  ^ 
^nr    Anq.  7i<'  s'  ^       lie  province,  which  s*"^*"**-'    *<**•     *^  Anr- 
.,-   loa  ) fA*    '**><nies  in  ?'*ngt>    "•'  —  "^♦y  •• 

-    ^au*'  *•      -    .k    ...       .—         -      nKoKttAT     'hiei*!      ■"  "v*^        '»   ^' 
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exceeding  it  in  the  length  of  its  neck  and  legs.  In  this,  province,  as 
in  its  more  southerly  neighbour,  Coquimbo,  it  very  seldom  rains ;  but 
the  dews  fall  in  such  abundance  as  in  a  great  measure  to  supply  the 
want  of  rain.  Snow,  except  on  the  Andes,  is  very  uncommon ;  and 
on  the  coast  entirely  unknown.  The  climate  is  mild,  equable,  and 
salubrious,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  constant  succession  of  fine 
weather  from  the  beginning  of  spring  until  autumn. 
•  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1535,  the  provinces 
of  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo  had  been  subdued  by  the  Peruvians,  under 
their  tenth  inca,  Yupanqui,  who  imposed  on  them  an  annual  tribute  of 
gold,  but  made  no  innovation,  either  in  their  customs,  manners,  or  gov- 
ernment, all  of  which  they  were  suffered  to  retain  free  and  unaltered* 
till  the  year  1535,  when  Chili  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Diego  Aimagro.  This  brave  and  enterprising  officer,  who  afterward 
fell  in  a  contest  with  the  army  of  his  rival,  Pizarro,  was  succeeded  by 
Yaldivia,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  city  and  river  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter.  He  was  finally  defeated  by  the  intrepid  Arau« 
canians,  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Not  a 
single  Spaniard  escaped  the  slaughter ;  only  two  Promaucians,  who 
were  now  allies  to  their  invaders,  reached  Conception  with  intelligence 
of  the  battle.  Yaldivia  condescended  'to  ask  his  life  of  the  conquering 
Araucanians,  but  was  put  to  death. 

\  The  city  of  Copiapo  has  been  frequently  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
which  have  occurred  at  different  periods,  about  twenty-five  years  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Thus  there  was  one  in  1773,  another  in  1706, 
and  a  third  in  1810.  The  ruins,  which  are  still  visible,  present  a 
scene  of  dreadful  destruction ;  the  walls  of  the  different  buildings  and 
churches  having  fallen  in  different  directions.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
ruins,  at  some  distance,  is  the  silver  mine  of  Santa  Clara.  There  are 
also  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  point  of  Copiapo  forms  a  remarkable  headland,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance appears  like  an  island.  The^river  empties  into  the  north-east 
part  of  Salada  Bay,  and  there  is  a  small  island  lying  before  dts  en- 
trance. The  bluff  point,  or  Moro  of  Copiapo,  lies  in  lat.  27°  10'  S., 
long.  71°  4'  W.     Variation  per  azimuth  11°  55'  easterly. 

To  the  northward  of  Copiapo  the  coast  runs  north,  a  little  westerly, 
to  the  Bay  of  Mexillones,  which  has  good  anchorage  under  the  souUi 
shore,  in  from  fifteen  to  five  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom.  This 
place  is  situated  in  lat.  23°  2'  S.,  long.  70°  24'  W. — the  great  Desert 
of  Atacama  forming  .the  interior.  We  continued  examining  the  coast 
in  thb  direction  to  the  river  Loa,  in  lat.  21°  31'  S.,  long  60°  57  W. 
This  river  divides  Peru  from  Chili,  and  is  the  boundary  line  between 
'Atacama  in  the  latter  and  Tarrapaca  in  the  former.  The  coast,  from 
this  place  to  Copiapo,  has  many  small  islands  and  rocks  lying  near 
its  shores,  on  each  of  which  may  be  found  hair-seals,  the  most  of 
which  can  be  easily  taken.  The  whole  extent  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  entirely  free  from  dangers,  half  a  mile  off-shore. 
,  December  20th* — On  Monday,  the  20th,  we  left  the  river  Loa,  and 
steered  for  CaUao,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  south-aouth-east,  and  fair 
treather ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  23d,  we  came  to  anchor  on  the  east 
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side  of  Sangallan^s  Island,  within  about  half  a  mile  from  the  iftairiaiid, 
in  five  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom.  On  this  island  and  the  adja- 
cent keyB  we  found  a  few  fur-seals.  Uaur-seals  were  quite  numerous, 
but  we  did  not  take  any  of  them. 

The  passage  between  Sangallan's  and  the  mainland  is  the  southern 
entrance,  and  perhaps  the  best  passage  to  approach  Pisco ;  though 
vessels  may  pass  on  either  side.  It  is  in  lat.  13°  53'  S.,  long.  75° 
13'  W.  After  passing  the  east  point  of  this  entrance,  you  may  double 
immediately  round  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  in  what  is  called  Old 
Man's  Bay,  in  from  twelve  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom, 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  There  is  no  danger  in  entering  this  pas- 
sage, keeping  the  mainland  best  aboard,  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which 
lies  on  the  other  side,  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  easternmost 
key,  or  small  islet,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  rough  weather.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  passage  is  from  thirty  to  twelve  fathoms.  From 
this  passage  steer  north-east-by-north,  a  litde  northerly,  about  eight 
miles,  which  will  bring  you  to  the  anchorage  of  Pisco.  It  was  in  the 
Bay  of  Paraca,  to  the  south  of  this  anchorage,  that  the  celebrated  Lord 
Cochrane  landed,  in  1821. 

In  sailing  from  Pisco  Roads,  you  may  pass  between  Sangallan's 
Island  and  the  Chinca  Islands,  ot  to  the  north  of  the  last-mentioned 
islands,  with  perfect  safety,  as  there  are  no  dangers  around  these 
islands,  more  than  two  cables'  length  from  the  shores,  but  what  show 
themselves  on  the  surface. 

The  Bay  of  Pisco  has  been  so  accurately  described  by  Capt.  Amasa 
Delano,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  copying  the  paragraph  verba- 
tim, as  far  as  it  coincides  with  my  own  actual  observations. 

'*  The  Bay  of  Pisco  is  large,  and  as  clear  of  all  dangers  as  any  that 
I  ever  saw.  It  has  regular  soundings  all  over  it,  of  a  moderate  depth 
of  water,  and  tine  clear  ground  for  a  ship  to  anchor  in.  The  bay  is  a 
crescent  in  the  land,  and  has  a  number  of  islands  lying  before  the 
entrance  to  the  westward  of  it,'  which  break  all  the  sea,  or  wind,  if 
there  should  be  any  from  that  quarter.  The  islands  are  called  the 
Tinkers,  and  are  considerably  large :  they  have  good  anchoring  under 
the  lee  of  them,  and  there  are  many  seals  on  them. 

"  The  most  common  way  to  go  into  Pisco  is  by  coming  from  the 
southward,  and  sailing  between  the  island  of  Sangallan's  and  the  main- 
land. This  island  lies  in  latitude  13°  52'  S.,  and  has  a  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  main  about  two  miles  in  width,  which  is  very  clear 
of  all  kinds  of  danger.  As  soon  as  it  is  passed,  the  vessel  must  be 
hauled  round  the  point  of  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  and  sail  in  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  leaving  all  the  islands  and  rocks  to  the  left- 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  windward.  Aiier  having  passed 
to  the  eastward  of  all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  Pisco  will  come  in  view, 
lying  in  the  '^'^sterly  part  of  it,  in  latitude,  by  our  observations  (though 
we  hp*^  "^o    ^  very  good  opportunity  to  observe),  13°  42f  S.    The 

ir-*^'-     "*.  cast  in  four,  l^Ye^  or  six  fathoms,  to  the  westward  of 

t  hi  ^htn  reality  there  is  good  anehoratge  waiywbae  to  the 

-.-.^-  .      -    >  _      ^\  a  better  ridinf.fJ--'-^  ^^ac*  oT  ««H* westward. 
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a  bar  that  lies  before  the  town ;  but  at  most  times  one  can  land  with  a 
good  boat,  and  always  procure  plenty  of  refreshments,  if  the  gorem- 
ment  will  give  permission.  The  town  is  much  larger  than  the  other 
small  ports  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  but  it  is  an  inconsiderable  place. 
It  stands  on  a  plain  which  is  low,  and  runs  for  some  miles  back  before 
it  borders  on  the  mountains,  and  appears  iiandsome  in  comparison  with 
any  place  south  of  this  till  you  get  to  Coquimbo.  It  is  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  but  tho 
fresh  water  is  not  very  good.  The  houses  are  built  after  the  style  ot 
Conception  and  Valparaiso :  the  habits  and  customs  of  tlie  people  are 
likewise  similar. 

"  The  country  back  has  a  much  better  aspect  (on  account  of  the 
lefel  ground  before  you  come  to  the  mountains)  than  any  place  to  the 
south  for  many  degrees.  The  bay  would  accommodate  any  namber 
of  ships,  and  afford  them  good  shelter.  The  islands  to  the  westward 
of  it  are  large,  and  aff9ni  notliing  but  seals,  eggs,  and  bird-maoure : 
the  latter  is  a  js^eat  article  of  trade  on  the  coast  of  Peru,*'  &c. 

Dec.  25th. — ^After  examining  Scmgallan^s  Island  and  the  Ghinca 
Islands  for  fur-seals,  witli  very  little  success,  although  hair-seals  were 
plenty,  we  sailed  for  the  port  of  Callao,  the  seaport  and  citadel  of  *'  the 
queen  of  cities,**  as  Lima  was  formerly  called  by  the  Spaniards.  This 
was  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  December ;  the  weather  was  pleasaot, 
and  we  were  wafled  along  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  south-south-east. 
At  two  oV'lock  on  the  following  morning  we  came  to  anchor  in  Callao 
roads,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom,  about  two  cablets  length 
from  the  landing-place.  • 

The  Bay  of  Cidlao  is  protected  from  the  prevailing  south  winds  by 
^  long  neck  of  land  which  projects  into  tlie  sea,  and  by  the  large  island 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  rises  opposite  to  this  cape ;  also  by  the  small 
islands  of  Fronton  and  El  Corcobado.  The  island  of  St.  Lorenzo  is 
readily  known,  on  making  it  from  the  M^esi  or  soutli-west,  by  the  hills 
or  peaks  on  its  north  end.  There  are  several  small  rocky  islets  lying 
Oj6r  the  south  end  of  tliis  island ;  but  there  is  deep  water  between  them, 
and  a  clc:u*  passage  for  ruiuiing  into  Callao,  keeping  St.  Lorenzo  best 
on  board,  until  the  castle  on  Callao  Toint  opens  north  of  tlie  low  sandy 
point  to  the  west  of  it.  But  though  tliis  entrance  to  Callao  is  perfectly 
safe  for  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  it,  1  would  advise  strangers  to 
go  round  llie  north  end  of  St.  Lorenzo.  The  shore  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay  is  bold,  and  free  from  dangers. 

Callao  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of  the  royal  troops,  under 
Crcneral  Uodil,  commandant  of  the  castle  and  fortress  by  which  tlte 
place  is  defended.  Although  tlie  port  was  declared  to  be  under  block- 
ade by  the  patriots,  I  found  no  difficulty  ui  passing  in  immolested.  The 
independence  of  l^eru  had  been  at  length  accomplished  b}'  the  decisive) 
victory  of  Ayacucho,  fought  seventeen  days  before  my  arrival.  Bolivar 
wtis  then  at  Lima,  invested  with  dictatorial  powers,  and  the  main  body 
of  die  liberating  army  from  (/olombia  was  commanded  by  Antonio  Jose  de 
Sucre.  Five  months  of  skilful  manoRUiTing  on  either  side  preceded  tlie 
b^e :  the  result  is  well  known ;  tlie  royaliuBts  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.    La  Serna  the  viceroy  was  pursued  and  taken  prisoner ; 
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and  Goienl  Canter&G,  the  second  in  command,  found  it  neceesaiy  to 
capitalate. 

By  the  tenns  of  capitulation,  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Pern 
were  to  be  given  up,  including  the  castles  of  Callao ;  and  all  the  officers, 
stores,  military  magazines,  and  arms  were  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  patriots.  But  Uie  commandant  (Rodil)  refused  to  surrender  in  com- 
pliance with  the  capitulation,  and  continued  to  defend  the  castles  of 
Callao  with  unyielaing  obstinacy.  Bolivar  had  therefore  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  port  to  be  in  strict  blockade ;  and  that  Rodil, 
by  his  conduct  in  holding  the  castles,  should  be  considered  as  having 
separated  himself  from  the  Spanish  nation,  and  cut  himself  off  from  aU 
the  rights  of  nations.  Adequate  forces  were  also  assembled  by  sea 
and  land,  and  the  castles  closely  invested.  The  patriots  had  erected 
a  battery  within  gun-shot  of  Callao,  and  the  besiegers  and  besieged 
were  continually  firing  upon  each  other,  but  without  much  effect 
Hodil  was  well  supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  rejected 
every  proposal  for  his  surrender.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  entered  the  port  of  (^allao  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1824,  and  anchored  near  the  town*  A  United 
States'  squadron,  under  Commodore  Hull,  was  lying  in  the  roadstead, 
consisting  of  the  frigate  United  States,  the  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  and 
schooner  Dol{^n :  their  object  was  the  protection  of  North  American 
commerce,  which  had  sufiered  much  during  the  struggle  of  the  revo- 
lution. 


(^HAPTER  IV. 

The  Port  of  Callao — Dostniction  of  the  Town  in  1746 — Condition  of  the  Place  in 
1824— Closely  invested  by  Tiund  and  Sea— Did  not  «  catch  a  TartBi"— The  Cit^ 
of  Lima — Sail  from  Callao — Arrive  at  Quilca — Visit  the  City  of  Arequipa — Soil 
from  Quilca — Arrive  at  Port  Santa — Cruise  along  the  Coast — Port  of  Guun- 
chaco— -City  of  Truxillo — Bay  of  Caraccas,  and  the  surrounding  Country — View 
of  Chimborazo — A  Nation  in  the  Clouds — Volcano  of  Pichinca — Eruption  of 
Cotopaxi — Sail  from  Caraccas  Bay — Arrive  at  Cocos  Island. 

Callao,  as  the  reader  probably  knows,  is  a  seaport  town  of  Peru, 
situated  on  die  south-east  side  of  a  beautiful. bay  or  harbour,  which 
forms  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kimac,  or  Lima ;  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  seven  or  eight  miles  more  inland,  stands  the  celebrated  city  of 
that  name.  Previous  to  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1746,  Callao  was 
considered  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  impregnable :  it  was  then  fortified 
by  ten  bastions  and  several  batteries,  and  defended  by  a  strong  garri- 
son. But  that  Callao  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  visitation  jnst 
alluded  to,  and  the  present  town  stands  farther  from  the  water,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  street,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  following 

*  For  a  more  pntloQlv  description  of  ikteskfe,  see  UieAimoalBegislcr,p«MidMdto^      AC 
CsnrOi,  ftr  ISSM,  p.  ISI. 
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ihe  enrratnre  of  the  bay:  this  street  is  intersected  by  two  or  three 
others,  which  are  of  course  very  short,  except  the  on^e  which  commences 

^^S'^^^'^^^  to  Lima. 

'Ae  houses  generally  are  of  one  story  only,  with  flat  roofs,  which 
is  of  no  inconvenience  in  a  country  like  this,  where  it  seldom  or  never 
rains.  For  the  greater  security  against  earthquakes,  these  buildings 
are  constructed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  covered  with  exceedingly 
light  materials.  In  the  first  place,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  intended 
edifice  is  carefully  marked  out  upon  the  ground  which  it  is  intended  to 
occupy.  Then,  instead  of  proceeding  to  lay  a  foundation  as  we  do, 
they  dig  deep  holes  in  the  ground  along  the  line  which  marks  the  build- 
ing's dimensions,  about  six  feet  apart,  in  which  they  firmly  set  posts 
of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  of  sufHcient  height 
to  form  a  dwelling.  On  the  outside  of  these  posts  long  sticks  of  bam- 
boo, an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  are  fastened  in  a  horizontal  position, 
with  thongs  of  undressed  hide.  They  commence  at  the  ground,  where 
they  lash  on  three  bamboos  close  together ;  two  feet  above  them,  th^ 
lash  on  three  more,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  leaving  about  the  same  dis- 
tance between  each  triplet  of  bamboos :  through  these  horizontal  layers 
more  slender  bamboos  are  woven  perpendicularly  as  closely  as  possible. 
On  the  outside  of  all  is  put  a  coat  of  plastering,  and  the  walls  of  the 
house  are  completed.  The  roofs  are  of  cane,  and  are  woven  and  plastered 
in  the  same  manner ;  so  that  in  the  most  violent  earthquake,  unless  the 
ground  be  broken,  nothing  can  fall  but  bamboos  and  plaster,  the  weight 
of  which  might  bruise,  but  would  hardly  fracture  a  limb,  much  less 
destroy  life. 

The  old  town  was  differently  constructed,  and  **  great  whs  the  fall 
thereof;*'  but  tliough  the  earthquake  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
it  was  not  the  immediate  instrument.  "  The  sea,"  says  Ulloa,  "  re- 
ceding to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  returned  in  moun- 
tainous waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and  suddenly 
turned  Callao  and  the  neighbouring  country  into  a  sea.  This  was  not, 
however,  totally  performed  by  the  first  swell  of  the  waves ;  for  the  sea, 
retiring  farther"  (so  far,  says  another  writer,  as  to  leave  the  shipping 
dry),  "returned  with  still  fbore  impetuosity, — the  stupendous  masses 
of  water  covering  both  the  walls  and  other  buildings  of  the  place ;  so 
that  whatever  had  escaped  the  first  irruption  was  now  totally  over- 
whelmed by  these  terrible  mountains  of  waves,  and  nothing  remained 
except  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  as  a  memorial  of 
this  terrible  devastation. 

"There  were  then  in  tlie  iiarbour  twenty-three  ships  and  other 
vessels,  great  and  small,  of  which  nineteen  were  absolutely  sunk; 
while  the  other  four,  one  of  which  was  a  frigate  called  St.  Fermus, 
were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  great  distance  up  the 
country.  This  terrible  inundation  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
as  Cavallos  and  Guanape.  At  Callao,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounted  to  about  four  thousand,  two  hundred  only  escaped;  and 
twenty-two  of  these  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  fragment  of  a 
waU." 

'Thus  was  Callao  entirely  swept  away;  and  aecordiog  to  Captain 
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Delano,  who  received  his  information  from  an  antiquated  survivor,  '^  the 

sea  broke  over  the  ground  where  it  stood  for  several  days  successively 

aflcr  it  liappoiicd.     This,''  he  adds,  *'  so  entirely  destrojred  the  soil 

that  it  has  never  collected  since  so  us  to  produce  u  spire  of  grass.** 

Oaptain  Delano  was  here  in  1805,  ninftpcn  years  before  my  visit ;  and 

on  survevina  the  sire  of  the  former  town,  ho  savs.  *•  The  sight  was 

shockin*^  to  a  man  of  sensibility  to  see  t]ic  piles  uf  human  bones  that 

lie  here.   ■  The  i>rinc'ipal  remains  or  iigns  of  a  town  were  tJie  hrif  k 

arehea  and  stont'd  cellars  which  v.cre  not  destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 

iMy  companions  iuforincd  me  lh:!t  sonu?  of  tiie  arches  wen^  the  ruins 

of  prisons,  whore  all  the  fureij^ncrs,  as  well  as  tlio  lower  order  of  the 

Spanish  people,  were  eonrmed.     These  an'lua  were  liJlrd  with  human 

bones,  as  were  also  most  of  the  cellars,  without  any  kind  of  covering 

over  them.     Tiie  reascm,  as  I  was  in  funned,  that  the  arches  were  so 

filled  w:ith  the  bones  was,  that  there  were  people  employed  to  pick  them 

up  as  fast  as  they  worked  out  of  the  ^rravel,  and  put  them  into  these 

cellars  and  arches,  but  they  had  not  yet  put  them  all  in.     I  presume 

we  saw  many  cart-loads  strewed  all  over  tiie  ground,  besides  those  that 

were  already  picked  up  and  deposited."    The  same  earthquake  almost 

totally  destroyed  the  city  of  Lima. 

Ccdlao  road,  bay,  or  harbour  is  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  beautiful 
of  anv  in  the  South  Seas.*  It  contains  no  rocks,  and  the  water  is  xerv 
deep.  As  the  winds  which  prevail  here  during  the  winter  alway^ 
blow  from  some  point  between  the  south-ciist  and  the  south,  but  most 
generally  from  the  south,  the  water  in  the  bay  is  always  tranquil,  bein^ 
sheltered  by  Callao  Point  and  the  island  of  St.  Lorenzo.  The  river 
of  Lima,  which  dischargel^  itself  into  the  sea  under  the  walls  of  Callao, 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  good  water;  and  tlie  loading  and  unloading 
of  vessels  are  facilitated  bv  a  mole  iurnishcd  with  cranes,  &c. 

The  turbulent  state  of  the  limes  during  the  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions which  had  distracted  South  America  for  severid  years  pre- 
viouo  to  my  visiting  its  western  croast,  had  greatly  retarded  {lie  growth 
of  her  cities,  and  tlie  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  While  under  tlie 
government  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  the  cities  and  towns  of  Peru  were 
more  populous  than  at  present.  In  the  year  1810  the  population  of 
('allao  was  estimated  at  five  thousand ;  but  in  1829  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart 
reports  it  to  be  about  two  thousand.  AVhen  I  visited  it  in  1824,  as 
related  in  this  journal,  it  was  diflicult  to  fonn  any  accurate  estimate. 
Most  of  its  males  were  in  the  patriot  army,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
had  removed  to  more  tranquil  situations. 

As  the  seaport  of  Lima,  (-allao  has  been  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  and  will  no  doubt  become  so  agjiin  when  the  new  republics 
have  once  settled  down  on  a  permanent  basis.  Before  tlie  provinces 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  Lima  was  the  general  emporium  of  the 
viceroyalty,  and  the  common  factory  for  commerce  of  every  kind.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  fleet  at  Callao  with  European  commodities,  the  merchants 
of  Lima  would  forward  to  their  correspondents  in  other  cities  sodi  ar- 
ticles as  they  had  received  commissions  to  purchase,  and  reserve  the 

*  The  Padflc  OcMs  wMflm  calM  tlie  Soatb  Sev,  bccauM  Ow  Sptaiardi  cnned  Um  Utiunutf 
of  Diiten  nfom  north  to  oouth  wtwn  they  dtocorend  U. 
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rest  in  warehouses^  to  be  disposed  of  on  their  own  account  to  traden 
who  resorted  to  the  place,  or  to  be  sent  to  their  factois  in  the  inland 
provinces.  The  produce  of  these  sales  in  the  interior  was  remitted  ixK 
bars  of  silver,  upon  which  also  a  great  profit  was  made  at  the  mint. 

The  city  of  Jiima,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  sung,  and  writ- 
ten, is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Pizarro, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1535.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  broad,  spa- 
cious, fruitful,  and  delightful  valley,  called  Rimac^  which  received  its 
0Gime  from  an  idol  formerly  worshipped  there  by  the  Peruvians.  The 
word  signifies  *^  He  who  speaks^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  Spanish  pronunciation  into  Lima.  A  river  of  the  same  name 
runs  close  by  the  city,  on  the  north,  watering  the  valley  by  numerous 
canals,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  Callao ;  from  the  roadstead  of 
which  can  be  seen  the  towers  and  domes  of  *'  the  splendid  eity^  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  or  more  in  the  distance,  with  the  gigantic  Andes  soaring 
in  hoary  majesty  at  least  thirty  miles  beyond  them.  These  features 
present  a  beautiful  appearance,  as  seen  from  the  bay  where  I  was  now 
at  anchor,  and  excited  a  strong  desire  in  my  bosom  to  visit  the  *'  queen 
of  cities."  But  tnai  was  now  impossible ;  I  had  therefore  to  rest  con- 
tented with  such  imperfect  descriptions  as  I  could  pick  up  from  those 
who  had  been  there,  which  I  afterward  found  to  be  »M)rrect  from  mv 
own  obsen'ations. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  triimgular,  the  longest  side  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  above  three  thousand  yards ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth  from  the  base  to  the  apex  is  about  two  thousand  two  hundred. 
The  whole  of  the  town  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  flanked  by 
thirty-four  bastions ;  the*  streets,  which  are  broad  and  regular,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles :  tliey  are  well  paved,  and  kept  constantly 
riean  by  streams  of  water  from  ihc  river,  which  are  arched  over,  and 
rendered  subsen  ient  not  only  to  cleanliness,  but  to  many  other  conve- 
niences. The  number  of  streets  in  Lima  is  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fiftv 

Pizarro,  in  laying  out  this  city,  distributed  the  spaces  for  llie  housea 
into  quarters  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  varas,  or  Spanish  yards.  The 
houses  of  the  wealtliy  have  gartlens  attached  to  them,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  canals  that  run  tJirough  the  city :  these  houses  are  gene- 
rally built  in  the  Moorish  style,  as  introduced  into  old  Spain  by  their 
invaders, — consisting  of  a  square  pile,  of  two  stories,  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangular court,  which  is  surrounded  with  piazzas,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain a  second,  or  even  a  third  inner  court.  Those  of  Uie  less  opulent, 
though  low,  are  generally  commodious,  and  of  a  handsome  appearance ; 
they  are  constructed  of  wood,  on  accoimt  of  the  frequem  earthquakes^ 
but  are  so  plastered  and  painted  as  to  resemble  stone  edifices. 

The  best  buildings  are  in  and  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the 
'  houses  gradually  decrease  in  l>eauty  and  convenience  as  tJie  streets 
:ipproach  the  circmnterence.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stewart  very  justly  remarks, 
that  on  entering %e  city  from'  the  Callao  avenue,  the  appearance  of 
Lima  is  far  from  being  prepossessing.  '^  I  scarce  ever  felt  greater 
surprise,^  says  this  observant 'traveller,  '^tban  on  entering  the  first 
stretl  after  passing  the  gate.    Instead  of  *  the  sdendid  city,*  of  whkk 
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from  childhood  I  had  read  with  such  admiratkHi,  I  was  tempted  to  think 
myself  in  Timbuctoo  iteelf.  Mud  houses  of  one  low  sior}',  with  large 
doors  and  grated  windows,  exposing -filth  and  poverty  to  view,  inhabited 
only  by  negroes  and  mulattoes,  thronging  in  gaping  and  half-naked 
crowds  abont  the  doors  and  comers,  were  alone  in  sight. 

**  By  degrees,  however,  the  appearance  began  to  improve :  the  houses 
became  more  neat  and  lofty,  till  something  like  civilization  and  comfort, 
if  not  elegance,  was  to  be  seen.     But  even  in  the  best  streets  through 
wliich  we  passed  every  thing  wore  a  decayed  and  shabby  appearance^ 
while  the  covered  verandas  projcfting  from  the  second  story,  of  clumsy 
architecture  and  dark  colours,  threw  an  air  of  gloom  over  the  streets.** 

Much  of  the  decayed  and  shabby  appearance  above  alluded  to  is 
attributable  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  for  no  city  can  be  alternately 
occupied  by  hostile  armies  without  sufl'ering  in  its  appearance,  as  weU 
as  in  its  moral  and  commercial  health.  But  liima  is  now  gradually 
]mpro\ing  in  both,  and  may  yet  resume  the  splendid  rank  she  for- 
merly held. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge 
of  brolhi  freestone,  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Lazaro,  of  considerable  extent, 
equalling  the  city  itself  in  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  the  beauty 
of  its  edifices.  The  bridge  is  necessarily  very  substantial  and  lofty, 
as  the  River  Kimac  is  at  some  seasons  swollen  to  an  immense  torrent 
by  the  mcllinp;  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  Andes ;  while  in  the  winter  the 
b-trcam  is  shallow  and  insignificant,  sometimes  ^*  presenting  only  a  mass 
of  dry  gravel,  intersected  in  two  or  three  places  by  small  rivulets,  purl- 
ing like  so  many  brooks  in  their  pebbly  courses.''  The  river  here  is 
about  one  hundred  yards  in  width. 

The  grand  square,  or  Plaza,  as  the  inhabitants  term  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  citv,  is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  extent  on  each 
side :  and  the  centre  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  brass  fountain, 
wliich  formerly  must  have  been  highly  oniamental  to  it.  Historians 
describe  it  as  bcinjr  magnificent,  "  ornamented  bv  a  bronze  statue  of 
Fame,  from  the  trumpet  of  whitih,  and  the  mouths  of  eight  lions  sur- 
rounding it,  tlie  water  is  rjr(rted."  Dnrin;;;  ilie  struggles  of  the  revolution, 
however,  this  fountain  was  sufitTcd  to  become  dilapidated  and  out  of 
repair,  so  that  ir  had  ceased  to  play  when  I  visited  the  city  in  1825. 
Captain  Delano  describes  it,  in  1805,  as  "spouting  the  water  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  so  as  to  fall  mto  a  square  reservoir,  from  which  it 
continually  runs  through  about  twelve  copper  pipes  into  a  basin  of 
:<ixteen  or  eighteen  feet  diameter,  and  has  a  conductor  through  which 
the  superfluous  water  runs  oil'.  The  rim  of  this  basin  is  just  high  enough 
for  the  people  tastep  over  and  fill  theur  kegs,  wliich  vessels  are  the 
most  common  in  use  for  that  purpose." 

The  east  side  of  the  Plasoj  or  public  square,  is  occupied  by  the 
cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace,  botli  of  which  are  large  buildtngit 
partly  constructed  of  stone.  On  the  north  side  of  ike  square  is  uie 
palace  formerly  the  residence  of  t)ie  viceroy,  but  now  of  the  republican 
president :  this  building  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Pisarro,  at  the 
founding  of  the  city  in  1636 ;  and  they  show  strangers  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  apartment  in  which  ihe  tyrant  was  aeaaminated:  another  exten- 
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stve  apartment  in  the  same  building  is  called  the  Hall  of  Independence. 
On  the  west  side  is  the  town-house  and  city-prison ;  and  the  soutli  is 
occupied  with  private  houses,  which  have  fronts  of  stone,  adorned  with 
elegant  porticoes. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  which  are  partly  built  of  stone,  are  deco- 
rated in  tlie  most  splendid  style,  with  paintings  and  ornaments  of  the 
greatest  value.  But  the  riches  which  have  been  lavished  on  the  cathe- 
dral are  almost  beyond  belief,  though  characteristic  of  a  people  who 
once  paved  a  whole  street  with  ingots  of  silver  in  honour  of  the  arrival 
of  a  new  viceroy !  Among  the  other  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice, 
I  would  mention  the  cabildo,  or  city-house,  built  in  the  Chinese  style  ; 
the  mint ;  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  part  of  which  is  now  occupied  . 
as  a  national  museum ;  and  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  said  to 
cover  an  eighth  of  the  whole  city.  *  There  were  formerly  more  thaa 
twelve  hundred  monks  in  this  place,  but  the  number  is  now  very  much 
reduced.  There  are  fourteen  convents  for  women,  and  an  edifice  for 
a  university,  that  was  founded  in  1576. 

The  women  of  Lima  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  vivacity,  and 
extravagance  in  dress.  '^They  have  handsome  persons,  faiv  com- 
plexions, beautiful  hair,  and  a  pleasing  lustre  in  their  eyes :  their  intel- 
lects are  very  acute,  their  behaviour  easy,  yet  respectful,  and  their  con- 
versation inexpressibly  interesting;  and  though  chargeable  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  haughtiness,  even  towards  their  husbands,  yet 
their  address,  affection,  and  general  discretion  are  seldom  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  women  of  tlie  lower  classes,  besides 
imitating  their  superiors  in  the  love  of  dress,  are  remarkably  cleanly, 
and  keep  their  houses  in  the  utmost  neatness.  They  are  naturally 
sprightly  in  their  dispositions,  and  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The 
reigning  passions,  in  short,  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  city  are  show,  mirth, 
and  festivity ;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  are  distinguished  by  their 
vivacity,  intelligence,  and  agreeable  manners."* 

Both  sexes  smoke  tobacco,  for  which  they  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  it  is  to  guard  against  the  deleterious  effects  of  a  certain 
mist  and  drizzle  which  hangs  over  Uie  city  at  some  particular  seasons, 
and  which  is  called  Peruvian  dew.  The  Spaniards  in  Lima  are  all 
Creoles  ;  and  the  whole  population,  comprising  negroes,  Lidians,  mes- 
tizoes, and  other  castes,  together  with  the  Spaniards,  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand.  In  1824  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  slaves  in  the  city,  but  slavery  has  since  been  abolished. 

This  city  has  frequently  been  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes ;  and  in 
1746,  when  C/allao  was  destroyed,  not  more  than  twenty  houses  were 
left  standing  in  Lima,  out  of  more  than  tliree  thousand.  Since  the 
year  1 582  more  than  twenty  earthquakes  have  occurred,  of  such  vio- 
lence as  to  occasion  more  or  less  damage  to  the  buildings,  and  destruc- 
tion of  lives. 

The  country  around  Lima  is  remarkably  fertile,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruits  in  tlie  greatest  abundance ;  and  the  fields  ;ure  regu- 
larly irrigated  by  trenches  and  canab  arranged  for  the  purpose.    The 
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provisions  with  which  the  city  is  supplied  are  equally  abundant  and 
excellent. 

The  road  i'rom  Lima  to  Callao  is  straight,  wide,  and  level ;  but  at 
ihis  time  untravelled,  being  occupied  by  the  besieging  army  of  patriots, 
who  had  possession  of  Bella  Vista,  a  dilapidated  town  about  two  miles 
from  the  port,  (ik^neral  RodiPs  artillery  was  daily  playing  upon  the 
ruins  of  this  place,  and  no  doubt  assisted  in  completing  tlie  half-accom- 
plished devastation  of  time  and  earthquakes. 

Der.  'Z^th. — Early  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival  in  the  port  of  Callao 
the  star-spangled  banner  was  displayed  at  the  mast-head  of  tlic  Tartar, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States'  squadron, 
who  had  not  seen  us  enter ;  and  Commodore  Hull  soon  sent  an  officer 
on  board  to  inquire  our  character  and  business.  The  latter,  however, 
1  did  not  think  proper  to  communicate,  as  the  success  of  some  com- 
mercial speculations  depends  entirely  on  prudence  and  reserve ;  and 
though  a  ship-master  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own  secrets,  he 
has  no  riglit  to  dispose  of  the  secrets  of  others.  In  a  subsequent  inter- 
view with  the  commodore  himself,  he  expressed  some  curiosity  on  the 
:*ubject,  and  wondered  wliy  I  should  have  ventured  into  a  port  so 
closely  invested;  when,  if  I  escaped  the  blockading  squadron,  he 
thought  I  was  still  liable  to  become  the  victim  of  Kodil's  cupidity,  who 
was  already  straitened  for  provisions.  My  answer  was  evasive ;  but? 
as  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  same  reserve  with  the  reader,  I  shall 
now  be  more  explicit.  T  know,  from  information  tliat  I  had  received  at 
St.  (l^arlos,  that  there  were  individuals  in  Callao  who  belonged  to  Are- 
ouipa,  an  Episcopal  town  on  the  River  Qiiilca,  nliout  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  leagues  soinli-cjist  of  liima.  1  knew  likewise  that  they  were 
Huxious  to  return  hoine.  and  not  remain  shut  up  in  a  hpsietred  citadel. 
The  rommandant  of  wliirh  had  resolvnl  never  to  surrender,  but  to  hold 
<Mit  till  death.  I  further  knew  that  tlicir  escjipe  could  only  bn  effected 
\\\  a  swift-sailiiiir  vessel  like  the  Tartar,  whii:h  i:ould  hid  defiance  to  the 
\  igilancc  of  the  blorkmlin^  s(;iiadroii.  It  was  liierefore  to  afford  these 
[leople  an  opjxirlunity  i>f  escaping  the  horrors  of  a  sicije,  and  perhaps 
death  by  famine,  that  I  entered  the  port  of  ('nlluoon  Simday  morning, 
:lie  Ifith  of  December,  1S21.  * 

Jttu,  1a/,  18*35. — Alier  fn-i :uenl  inlc  rviews  witli  General  Rodil  on 
the  suhjcft,  I  obtained  perini^.-iiim  to  take  away  nineteen  passengers, 
male  and  female,  helonvinir  to  the  cityof  A nupiipa,  with  whom  1  sailed 
on  New-yoar's  d:iy,  1S'2.>,  fnr  the  port  of  Quilea.  It  was  five,  P.  M., 
wlien  we  got  under  way,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  south-east^by-soulh, 
:md  fair  weatlier.  We  continued  l>cating  to  windward,  standing  in- 
>hore,  until  about  ten,  P.  M.,  when  we  took  the  wind  from  east-south- 
f'ast,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore ;  tacked  ship,  and  stood  off-shore  until 
nine  or  ten,  A.  M.  The  wind  then  gradually  hauled  from  east-south- 
east to  south-east,  and  oi\cn  to  south-south-east,  when  we  would  tack 
again,  and  stand  in-shore.  In  this  manner  we  continued  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind  until  we  arrived  at  our  destioed  port. 

Jan.  %th, — On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  January,  we  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  port  of  Quilea,  and  anchored  on  tlie  bank  nearly  abreast  of  the 
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town,  in  fourteen  fathoms  of  water*  mod  and  sandy  bottom.  Latitode 
16^  41'  S.,  long.  72°  58  W.  Variation  per  azimuth  10°  27'  easterly. 
On  the  following  day  we  landed  our  passengers. 

The  town  or  village  of  Quilca  is  the  seaport  of  Arequipa,  a  fine 
inland  city,  situated  on  the  same  river,  about  twenty  leagues  from  the 
coast  Quilca  is  a  small  place,  comprising  about  seventy-iive  houses,  or 
rather  huts,  built  at  the  head  of  a  small  cove,  about  two  miles  north- 
north-west  of  tlie  anchorage.  The  entrance  to  this  cove  is  narrow, 
and  between  two  bluff  pouits ;  at  the  head  of  it  the  landing  is  smooth, 
and  small  vessels  may  lie  here  with  perfect  safety,  moored  to  ring- 
bolts in  the  rocks,  on  each  side  the  basin.  The  houses  in  the  village 
are  generally  of  singular  construction ;  being  built  with  reed  mats, 
and  covered  with  thatch.  Some  of  them  are  syrrounded  with  veran- 
das, and  covered  with  a  flat  cane  roof;  without  chimneys  or  glazed 
windows,  and  the  doors  are  made  of  basket-work,  or  wicker. 

The  ground  about  the  town  is  covered  with  a  white  dust  or  powder, 
supposed  to  have  been  tlirown  out  of  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  during 
some  of  its  dreadful  eruptions,  in  *^  by-gone  years.^  This  is  not  only 
very  unpleasant  to  the  «yes  of  strangers,  but  it  has  also  destroyed 
vegetation,  and  rendered  Uie  cx>untry  nearly  barren.  In  sailing  along 
this  part  of  t^e  coast,  the  volcano  of  Arequipa  presents  a  remarkable 
appearance,  tliat  of  a  single  sharp-pointed  peak,  rising  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Quilca  is  Aranta  road ;  and 
to  the  north-west  is  the  village  of  Camana,  situated  in  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  valley. 

About  five  miles  to  tlie  north-west  of  Camana  are  several  small 
islands,  or  rocks,  called  the  Pescadores,  lying  near  the  shore.  On 
passing  these  islets,  we  must  give  tlie  bank  of  Camana  a  good  berth ; 
and  immediately  afterward  we  suddenly  deepen  the  water.  We  then 
stand  in-shore,  keeping  the  land  close  on  boanl,  as  there  are  no  dan- 
gers, until  we  are  abre:ist  of  the  high  land  of  Quilca,  where  we  imme- 
diately anchor  abreast  of  a  small  valley,  in  from  twenty  to  twelve 
fathoms  of  water.  This  audiorage  is  open  to  the  seaward,  entirely 
unsheltered,  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  which  rolls  in  from  the 
^outh-soutli-wcst.  The  shipping  are  seen  lying  at  anchor  as  we  ap- 
proach the  port. 

The  city  of  Arequipa,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled,  Arequiba,  is  the 
capital  of  a  Peruvian  province  hearing  the  same  name.  It  is  situated 
about  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast,  in  the  delightful  and  fertile  valley 
of  Quilca,  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is  said  to  be  nearly 
eight  tiiousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  city  was  foimded 
in  the  year  1536,  by  the  celebrated  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  first  marked 
out  a  place  for  it  in  a  different  situation ;  but  repeated  earthquakes, 
and  the  inconvenienee  arising  from  its  being  too  near  a  terrible  vol- 
cano, induced  the  inhabitants  to  leave  it,  and  to  remove  to  tiieir  present 
site.  The  word  **'  Arequipa^  signifies,  in .  the  Peruvian  language,  **  to 
remain^  and  the  district  was  thus  named,  because  the  troops  of  the 
inca  who  conquered  the  country  became  so  fond  of  it  thai  they  en- 
ti«at«d  tbek  leader  to  permit  them  to  remain  there  ibr  the  rest  of  their 
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Kv68.  The  inca  granted  their  request ;  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  called  the  conquered  territory  by  the  name  of  Areqnipa. 

Arequipa  is  a  large  well-built  city ;  the  houses  being  neatly  con- 
structed of  stone,  vaulted,  and  much  decorated  on  the  outside.  Among 
its  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  a  college,  an  hospital,  three  nunne- 
ries, six  convents,  several  churches,  ^.  &;c.  In  the  centre  of  the 
great  square  there  is  an  elegant  fountain  of  bronze,  which  was  the 
usual  appendage  to  all  the  cities  which  Pizarro  founded.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  river.  This  city  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  has  been  four  or  five  times  laid  in  ruins  by  that  dreadful 
tscourge  of  South  America.  This  evil,  however,  seems  to  be  over- 
balanced by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  tlie  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try round  about  it.  Behind  the  city  rise  three  lody  mountains,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  volcaro  of  Arequipa,  or  the  Peak  of  Mist6,  being 
one  of  the  most  elevated  ^iummits  of  the  Andes.  The  population  of 
this  place  has  been  variously  estimated  from  twenty-four  to  forty  thou- 
sand soids.  The  air  is  dry,  and  tlie  climate  mild  and  salubrious. 
Arequipa  is  in  latitude  16°  20'  S.,  long.  72°  17'  W. 

I  returned  to  Quilca  on  tlie  14th,  and  on  the  following  morning,  at 
eight,  A.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and  again  directed  the  Tartar's  course 
to  the  north.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  the 
high  land  adjacent  forms  an  excellent  mark  to  designate  the  entrance 
to  Quilca,  which  lies  immediately  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
high  bluff  shore  at  tlic  south-cast  of  the  river's  mouth.  From  this 
place  to  Hay  harbour,  at  the  eastward,  the  land  is  high  and  abrupt, 
with  a  bold  shore,  clear  of  dangers. 

January  18M. — We  left  Quilca  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  south-soutli-east,  and  fine  weather ;  and  on  Tuesday,  tlie 
18th,  at  six,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in  witli  the  island  of  St.  Martin, 
which  lies  directly  in  front  of  the  town  and  river  of  Huaura.  At  this 
island,  and  sonic  small  ones  in  its  vi(*inity,  we  found  a  few  hair-seals. 
These  islets  rise  immediately  out  of  the  sea,  with  steep  bold  shores ; 
and  the  coast  l)ctwccn  here  and  Callao  is  free  from  dangers,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  beach.  There  are  many  salt  ponds  and  pits  between 
Callao  and  (iuamiey  River,  the  latter  being  in  latitude  10°  7'  south. 
You  may  anchor  under  the  south  point  of  this  port,  in  from  ten  to  five 
fathoms,  mud  and  sandy  bottom,  where  a  vessel  will  lie  tolerably 
smootli.  The  town  contains  about  two  hundred  houses  and  two 
churches,  and  is  a  fine  place  to  procure  refreshments  of  all  kinds. 
Wood  and  water,  of  a  good  quality,  may  be  had  here  with  little  trouble. 

January  20th. — On  leaving  this  place,  we  continued  examining  the 
coast  to  the  north,  finding  many  small  rocky  islets,  most  of  which 
<*ontained  hair-seals,  until  Thursday,  the  20th,  when  we  arrived  at 
Port  Santa,  in  latitude  8^  66'  south.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  town 
is  the  island  of  Santa,  behind  which  vessels  may  anchor,  and  lie  in 
perfect  safety,  in  from  ten  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom, 
abreast  of  the  river  Santa,  where  fresh  water  may  easily  be  obtained, 
together  with  wood,  and  refreshmento  of  almoet  eveiy  dmtnf^xMU  at 
a  very  low  rate. 

Tms  town  is  quite  popnloiis«  and  the  inkabitaati  ^ipear  to  be 
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firieiidljr  and  hospitable.  The  air  is  salubrimis,  the  climate  mild,  and 
the  soil  productire.  The  shores  and  .waters  abowid  with  shell  and 
scale-fish  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  surrounding  country  is  said 
to  be  very  fertile,  the  plantations  producing  sugar,  wheat,  cocoa,  indigo, 
coffee,  maize,  olives,  vines,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The 
natives  are  an  interesting,  friendly,  and  industrious  people.  The  inte- 
rior abounds  with  wild  animals,  and  the  forests  are  inhabited  and  visited 
by  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  birds. 

January  2Ur.— On  Friday,  the  21st,  we  arrived  at  Guanchaco,  the 
seaport  of  Truxillo,  a  Peruvian  city  of  some  celebrity,  of  which  I 
ahall  speak  presently.  The  port  of  Guanchaco  is  six  or  eight  miles 
north-west  of  it,  in  latitude  8**  1'  S.,  long.  78®  58'  W.  Variation  per 
azimuth  8®  57'  easterly. 

This  place  is  easily  known  by  the  bell  mountain  which  rises  in  the 
interior,  to  the  south  of  Truxillo,  and  by  the  mountain  of  Malabrigo,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Guanchaco,  which  descends  to  the  seashore. 
The  coast  between  this  place  and  Port  Santa  has  many  small  reefs 
and  sunken  rocks,  some  of  which  extend  nearly  two  miles  into  the 
sea;  and  from  Guanchaco  to  CallaO  there  are  many  small  rocky 
islands,  lying  near  the  shore,  all  of  which  contain  hair-seals.  I  believe 
that  a  vessel  might  soon  collect  a  cargo  of  hair-seal  skins  from  the 
islands  and  rocks  along  this  coast,  were  she  to  come  in  the  proper 
seasons — ^namely,  when  they  visit  the  shore  to  breed,  and  when  they 
return  to  shed  their  coats. 

Truxillo  is  another  South  American  city  which  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Spanish  conqueror  of  Peru,  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  founded  it  in 
the  year  1535,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city  in  old  Spam. 
It  stands  in  the  fertUe  valley  of  Chime,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Moche,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  shut  in  by  two  majestic  moun- 
tains. The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  the  houses  gen- 
erally are  constmcted  of  the  same  material ;  embellished  with  stately 
balconies  and  superb  porticoes.  Few  of  them,  however,  exceed  one 
story  in  height,  on  account  of  those  terraneous  convulsions  to  which 
all  these  countries  are  more  or  less  subject. 

The  population  of  Truxillo,  including  Spaniards,  Indians,  mestizoes, 
niulattoes,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  about  eight  thousand  souls.  The  inhab- 
itants, generally,  in  their  character,  manners,  customs,  and  habits,  are 
much  like  those  of  liima ;  the  women  are  as  handsome,  as  accom- 
plished, and  as  fond  of  dress ;  and  the  city  has  suffered  nearly  as 
niuch  as  its  neighboor  by  the  prolonged  struggle  of  the  revolution. 

The  surronnding  country  is  picturesque  in  appearance,  and  prolific 
in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  The  fertile  plains  in  this  district  are  cov- 
ered with  sugar-canes  and  vineyards ;  wheat  and  different  kinds  of 
grain  have  been  cultivated  with  so  much  success  in  that  part  of  it 
near  the  Andes,  diat  these  articles  are  exported  to  Panama,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  still  extant 
the  ruins  of  several  Pemvisn  roonuments  that  were  sacked  by  the 
euiier  settlers.  The  waters  of  a  iieigM»oariiig  rirer  are  carried 
tkrottgh  the  whole  of  this  deligfatfiil  coontiy  by  canals  and  other  aiti- 
Mill  eonreymcet. 
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Delano,  who  received  his  information  from  an  antiqnated  survivor,  '*  the 
sea  broke  over  the  ground  where  it  stood  for  several  days  successively 
after  it  happened.  This,"  he  adds,  "so  entirely  destroyed  the  soil 
that  it  has  never  collected  since  so  as  to  produce  a  spire  of  grass/* 
Captain  Delano  was  here  in  1805,  nineteen  years  before  my  visit ;  and 
on  surwvinjj  tlie  site  of  the  former  town,  he  savs.  "  'ITic  sight  was 
shocking  to  a  man  of  sensibility  to  see  the  piles  of  humiin  bones  that 
lie  here.  The  principal  remains  or  Jrigns  of  a  town  were  the  hrirk 
arches  and  stont'd  coll:u-s  which  v.fre  not  destroyed  hy  the  earthquake. 
My  companions  informed  me  that  some  of  the  arches  wen;  the  ruins 
of  prisons,  where  all  the  foreigners,  as  well  as  tlie  lower  order  of  the 
Spanish  people,  were  confinetl.  These  an'hcti  W(TC  iilled  with  human 
bones,  as  were  also  most  of  the  cellars,  without  any  kind  of  covering 
over  them.  The  reason,  as  I  was  informed,  that  the  arches  were  so 
Iilled  with  the  bones  was,  that  tliere  were  people  employed  to  pick  them 
up  as  fast  as  they  worked  out  of  the  gravel,  and  put  them  into  these 
cellars  and  arches,  but  they  had  not  yet  put  them  all  in.  I  presume 
wc  saw  many  cart-loads  strewed  all  over  the  ground,  besides  those  that 
•were  already  picked  up  and  deposited."  The  same  earthquake  almost 
totally  destroyed  the  city  of  Lima. 

Callao  road,  bay,  or  har!>our  is  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  beautiful 
of  anv  in  the  South  Seas  *  It  contains  no  rocks,  and  the  water  is  verv 
deep.  As  the  winds  which  prevail  here  during  the  winter  always 
blow  from  some  point  between  the  south-east  and  the  south,  but  most 
generally  from  the  south,  the  water  in  the  bay  is  always  tranquil,  bein|> 
sheltered  by  Callao  Point  and  the  island  of  St.  Lorenzo.  The  river 
of  Lima,  which  discharges*  itself  into  the  sea  under  the  walls  of  Callao, 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  good  water:  and  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  vessels  are  faciliiated  by  a  mole  furnished  with  cranes,  &c. 

The  turbulent  state  of  tiie  limes  during  the  revolutions  and  counter- 
re%'olutions  which  had  distracted  South  America  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  my  visiiing  its  western  coast,  had  greatly  retarded  Uie  growth 
of  her  cities,  and  tlie  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  "While  under  tlie 
government  of  liie  Spanish  viceroys,  the  cities  and  towns  of  Peru  were 
more  populous  than  at  present.  In  the  year  1810  the  popidation  of 
Callao  was  estimated  at  five  thousand :  but  in  1829  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart 
reports  it  to  be  about  two  thousand.  AVlien  I  visited  it  in  1824,  as 
related  in  this  journal,  it  was  diflicult  to  form  any  accurate  estimate. 
Most  of  its  males  were  in  the  patriot  army,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
iiad  removed  to  more  tranquil  situations. 

As  the  seaport  of  Lima,  Callao  has  been  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  and  will  no  doubt  become  so  agam  when  the  new  republics 
have  once  settled  down  on  a  permanent  basis.  Before  the  provinces 
threw  ofiT  the  Spanish  yoke,  Lima  was  the  general  emporium  of  the 
viceroy alty,  and  the  common  factory  for  commerce  of  every  kind.  Oit 
the  arrival  of  a  fleet  at  Callao  with  European  commodities,  the  merchants 
of  Luna  would  forM'ard  to  their  correspondents  in  other  cities  soch  ar- 
ticles as  the\'  had  received  commissions  to  purchase,  and  reserve  the 

*  Tlw  Padfle  Onui  wu  0m  calM  ibc  Bouxb  SMu^  bccaut  tlie  Sptaiardi  croned  Um  UQuimi 
of  Darten  fVoai  north  to  Mwch  wtwn  ibey  dtocorend  b. 
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rest  in  warehouses,  to  be  disposed  of  on  their  own  aecoont  to  traders 
who  resorted  to  the  place,  or  to  be  sent  to  their  factors  in  the  inland 
provinces.  The  produce  of  these  sales  in  the  interior  was  remitted  in, 
bars  of  silver,  upon  which  also  a  great  profit  was  made  at  the  mint. 

The  city  of  liima,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  sung,  and  wriu 
tf  n,  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Pizarro, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1535.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  broad,  sfHi- 
cious,  fruitful,  and  delightful  valley,  called  Rimac^  which  received  its 
^me  from  an  idol  formerly  worshipped  there  by  the  Peruvians.  The 
word  signifies  "  He  who  speaks^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  Spanish  pronunciation  into  Lima.  A  river  of  the  same  name 
runs  close  by  the  city,  on  the  north,  watering  the  valley  by  numerous 
canals,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  Caliao ;  from  the  roadstead  of 
which  can  be  seen  the  towers  and  domes  of  ^'  the  splendid  city,**  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  or  more  in  the  distance,  with  the  gigantic  Andes  soaring 
in  hoary  majesty  at  least  thirty  miles  beyond  them.  These  features 
present  a  beautiful  appearance,  as  seen  from  the  bay  where  I  was  now 
at  anchor,  and  excited  a  strong  desire  in  my  bosom  to  visit  the  *^  queen 
of  cities.**  But  tnac  was  now  impossible ;  I  had  therefore  to  rest  con- 
tented with  such  imperfect  descriptions  as  I  could  pick  up  from  those 

who  had  been  there,  which  I  afterward  found  to  be  correct  from  mv 

•  *  * 

^   own  obsen'ations. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  triangular,  the  longest  side  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  above  three  thousand  yards ;  and  the  greatest 
breadtli  from  the  base  to  the  apex  is  about  two  thousand  two  hundred. 
The  whole  of  the  town  is  suiToundcd  with  a  brick  wall,  flanked  by 
ihiny-four  ba.'jtions ;  thc^  streets,  wliich  are  broad  and  regular,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles :  iliey  are  well  paved,  and  kept  constantly 
<'lean  by  streams  of  water  from  Ihc  river,  which  are  arched  over,  and 
rendered  subserv  ient  not  only  to  cleanliness,  but  to  many  other  conve- 
niences. The  number  of  streets  in  Lima  is  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fiftv 

Pizarro,  in  laying  out  this  city,  distributed  the  spaces  for  tlie  houses 
into  quarters  of  one  hundred  and  llfty  vara.s\  or  Spanish  yards.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  have  ganlens  aitached  to  them,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  canals  that  run  through  the  city :  tlicse  houses  are  gene- 
rally built  in  the  Moorish  style,  as  introdu(*ed  into  old  Spain  by  their 
invaders, — consisting  of  a  square  pile,  of  two  stories,  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangular coun,  which  is  surrounded  with  piazzas,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain a  second,  or  even  a  third  inner  court.  Those  of  the  less  opulent, 
though  low,  are  generally  commodious,  and  of  a  handsome  appearance ; 
they  are  constructed  of  wood,  on  aecoimt  of  the  frequent  earthquakes, 
but  are  so  plastered  and  painted  ns  to  resemble  stone  edifices. 

The  best  buildings  arc  in  and  near  the  centre  of  tlie  city,  and  the 
'  houses  gradually  decrease  in  beauty  and  convenience  as  the  streets 
approach  the  circumference.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stewart  very  justly  remarks, 
that  on  entering  ihe  city  from' the  Gallao  avenue,  the  appearance  of 
Lima  is  far  from  being  prepossessing.  ^'  I  scarce  ever  felt  greater 
surprise,^  says  this  observant 'traveller,  ^'tbsn  on  entering  the  first 
strsei  after  passing  the  gate.    Instead  of  *  the  splendid  city,'  of  whick 
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from  childhood  I  had  read  with  such  admiration,  I  was  tempted  to  think 
myself  in  Timbuctoo  itself.  Mud  houses  of  one  low  story,  with  large 
doors  and  grated  windows,  exposing  filth  and  poverty  to  view,  inhabited 
only  by  negroes  and  mulattoes,  thronging  in  gaping  and  half-naked 
crowds  about  the  doors  and  comers,  were  alone  in  sight. 

•*  By  degrees,  however,  the  appearance  began  to  improve :  the  houses 
became  more  neat  and  lofty,  till  something  like  civilization  and  comfort, 
rf  not  elegance,  was  to  be  seen.     But  even  in  the  best  streets  through 
which  we  passed  every  thing  wore  a  decayed  and  shabby  appearance^ 
while  the  covered  verandas  projecting  from  the  second  story,  of  clumsy 
architecture  and  dark  colours,  threw  an  air  of  gloom  over  the  streets.** 

Much  of  tlic  decayed  and  shabby  appearance  above  alluded  to  is 
attributable  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war :  for  no  city  can  be  alternately 
occupied  by  hostile  armies  without  suffering  in  its  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  its  moral  and  commercial  health.  But  lAma  is  now  gradually 
improving  in  both,  and  may  yet  resume  the  splendid  rank  she  for- 
merly held. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge 
of  bra%n  freestone,  is  the  suburb  of  8t.  Lazaro,  of  considerable  extent, 
equalling  the  city  itself  in  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  the  beauty 
of  its  edifices.  The  bridge  is  necessarily  very  substantial  and  lofty, 
ns  the  River  Kimac  is  at  some  seasons  swollen  to  an  immense  torrent 
hv  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  Andes :  while  in  the  winter  the 
Ml  earn  is  shallow  and  insignificant,  sometimes  ''  presenting  only  a  mass 
of  dry  iiravoK  intersected  in  two  or  three  places  by  small  rivulets,  purl- 
\\\iX  like  so  many  brooks  in  their  pebbly  courses.**  The  river  here  is 
about  one  hundred  yanls  in  width. 

T\\v  ^rand  squarr,  nr  Pluzu,  as  the  inhabitants  term  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  riiv,  is  alxnii  ihric  hundred  and  ei<;htv  feet  in  extent  on  each 
Nide :  aiul  tin*  rentn*  o''  it  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  brass  fountain, 
y\\\w]\  I'onnerly  must  have  been  hiirhly  ornamental  to  it.  Historians 
di'sorilie  it  as  beintj  niagnificeni,  ''ornamented  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
V-Myyw  from  tlie  truniprl  of  whiuh,  and  the  moutlis  of  eight  lions  sur- 
i\Muuiing  it,  the  water  is  ejected."  During  tlie  struggles  of  the  revolution, 
lu»\vrver.  tliis  fountain  was  suffered  to  become  dilapidated  and  out  of 
wpair.  so  that  it  had  ceased  to  play  when  I  visited  the  city  in  1825. 
i\ipt»in  Delano  describes  it,  in  1805,  as  "spouting  the  water  ten  or 
iwelve  feet  high,  so  as  to  fall  into  a  square  reservoir,  from  which  it 
rontinunlly  runs  through  about  twelve  copper  pipes  into  a  basin  of 
MtxietMi  or  eighteen  feet  diameter,  and  has  a  conductor  through  which 
I  he  HUperfiuous  water  nms  ofl*.  The  rim  of  this  basin  is  just  high  enough 
for  the  people  ta  step  over  imd  fill  their  kegs,  wliich  vessels  are  the 
luONt  common  in  use  for  that  pin-pose." 

The  east  side  of  the  Phisa^  or  public  square,  is  occnpicd  by  the 
TAthedral  and  archbishop*s  palace,  botli  of  which  are  large  buildings, 
Partly  constructed  of  stone.  On  the  north  side  of  ike  square  is  ttie 
imlace  formerly  the  residence  of  t)ic  vicero}%  but  now  of  the  republican 
l^psident :  this  building  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Piianro,  at  the 
IxHinding  of  the  city  in  1636 ;  and  they  show  strangers  one  of  the  halls 
«il*  the  apartment  in  which  the  tyrant  was  assassinated :  another  exten- 
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stve  apartment  in  the  same  building  ia  called  the  Hall  of  Independence. 
On  the  west  side  is  the  town-house  and  city-prison ;  and  the  soutli  is 
occupied  with  private  houses,  which  have  fronts  of  stone,  adorned  with 
elegant  porticoes. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  which  are  partly  built  of  stone,  are  deco- 
rated in  the  most  splendid  style,  with  paintings  and  ornaments  of  the 
greatest  value.  But  the  riches  which  have  been  lavished  on  the  cathe- 
dral are  almost  beyond  belief,  though  characteristic  of  a  people  who 
once  paved  a  whole  street  with  ingots  of  silver  in  honour  of  the  arrival 
of  a  new  viceroy !  Among  the  other  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice, 
I  would  mention  the  cabildo,  or  city-house,  built  in  the  Chinese  style  ; 
the  mint ;  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  part  of  which  is  now  occupied  , 
as  a  national  museum ;  and  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  said  to 
cover  an  eighth  of  the  whole  city.  *  There  were  formerly  more  thaa 
twelve  hundred  monks  in  this  place,  but  the  number  is  now  very  much 
reduced.  There  are  fourteen  convents  for  women,  and  an  edifice  for 
a  university,  that  was  founded  in  1576. 

The  women  of  Lima  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  vivacity,  and 
extravagance  in  dress.  '^They  have  handsome  persons,  faiv  com- 
plexions, beautiful  hair,  and  a  pleasing  lustre  in  their  eyes :  their  intel- 
lects are  very  acute,  their  behaviour  easy,  yet  respectful,  and  their  con- 
versation inexpressibly  interesting;  and  though  chargeable  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  haughtiness,  even  towards  their  husbands,  yet 
their  address,  affection,  and  general  discretion  are  seldom  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  women  of  tlie  lower  classes,  besides 
imitating  their  superiors  in  tlie  love  of  dress,  are  remarkably  cleanly, 
and  keep  their  houses  in  the  utmost  neatness.  They  are  naturally 
sprightly  in  their  dispositions,  and  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The 
reigning  passions,  in  short,  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  city  are  show,  mirth, 
and  festivity ;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  are  distinguished  by  their 
vivacity,  intelligence,  and  agreeable  manners."* 

Both  sexes  smoke  tobacco,  for  which  they  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  it  is  to  guard  against  the  deleterious  effects  of  a  certain 
mist  and  drizzle  which  hangs  over  Uie  city  at  some  particular  seasons, 
and  which  is  called  Peruvian  dew.  The  Spaniards  in  Lima  are  all 
Creoles  ;  and  the  whole  population,  comprising  negroes,  Indians,  mes- 
tizoes, and  other  castes,  together  with  the  Spaniards,  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand.  In  1824  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  slaves  in  the  city,  but  slavery  has  since  been  abolished. 

This  city  has  frequently  been  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes ;  and  in 
1746,  when  Callao  was  destroyed,  not  more  than  twenty  houses  were 
left  standing  in  Lima,  out  of  more  than  tliree  thousand.  Since  the 
year  1 582  more  than  twenty  earthquakes  have  occurred,  of  such  vio- 
lence as  to  occasion  more  or  less  damage  to  tlie  buildings,  and  destruc- 
tion of  lives. 

The  country  around  Lima  is  remarkably  fertile,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  the  fields  ure  regu- 
larly irrigated  by  trenches  and  canab  arranged  for  the  purpose.    The 

•  Biialvgk  BocyeHyai. 
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Tills  bay  Is  small,  but  vcr}'  convenient  for  vessels  to  recruit  in ;  and 
as  safe  as  any  that  is  not  entirely  sheherrd. 

Vessels  in  want  of  refreshments  ean  here  supply  themselves  with 
pork  in  abundance,  lor  the  trouble  of  sliootin;^  iln»  wild  hogs,  which 
have  mulli]>licd  frnmily  siiirc  the  breed  was  first  loft  here  by  (l^aptain 
Colnett.  The  \>  atcrs  in  the  bays  and  round  the  shorVs  are  tceminir 
with  fish  of  various  kinds.  Eels  are  also  abundant  and  large  ;  turtles 
are  numerous,  but  appear  shy  of  coining  to  land,  which  is  frequented 
by  astonishing  numbers  of  white  and  brown  rats,  and  land-crabs  of  a 
prodigious  size.  Sharks  are  said  to  assemble  round  tliis  island  in  large 
shoals,  to  feast  upon  the  more  diminutive  tinny  tribes  that  abound 
here. 

The  best  course  fi>r  those  who  wisii  to  anchor  in  the  western  bav 
is  to  go  round  the  south-western  point  of  the  island,  hugging  that  point 
close  on  board ;  and  when  in  the  bay,  to  moor  head  and  stern,  llie 
tide  rises  on  the  shores  of  this  island  twice  in  twenty-tour  hours,  witii- 
out  any  apparent  current ;  the  night  tides  are  estimated  at  ten  feet, 
those  of  the  day  not  quite  so  much.  It  is  high-water  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes  after  the  moon  passes  the  meridian. 

Ffftrnary  iSth. — Having  examined  this  island  to  Our  satisfaction,  and 
taken  on  board  a  plentiful  supply  of  cocoanuts,  we  sailed  for  the  Galla- 
pagos  Islands  on  2Sunday,  the  sixth  of  February,  with  the  wind  from 
east-south-east,  attended  with  hght  rain.  On  the  following  day  we 
took  the  wind  from  north-north-east,  with  much  niin ;  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  variable  winds  until  we  arrived  in  latitude  2^  0'  N.,  long. 
89^  0'  AVfc  when  we  took  the  wind  from  soutli-east,  whh  fair  weather. 

FihruWij  10/A. — On  Thursday,  the  tenth,  at  six,  A.  M.,  we  arrived 
at  the  GaIla]):)gos  Islands,  in  Bauks^s  Ray,  and  anchored  m  Albemarle 
Basin,  in  four  fathoihs  of  water,  sandy  bottom.  At  eight,  A.  M.,  the 
boats  were  sent  in  search  of  fur-seals  ;  but  soon  discovered  that  we 
had  reaped  the  liarvest  in  ihe  previous  voyage ;  for  there  were  very 
few  fiir-seals  to  be  seen  around  the  isitmds.  In  a  few  days  we  com- 
menced pjatlicriiig  terrapins,  or  elephant  tortoises. 

Ftlntun/  Ml' v. — On  JMondaj-,  the  fourteenth,  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M., 
while  the  sable  mantle  of  night  was  yet  spread  over  the  mighty  Pacilic, 
.shroudin":  the  ncii>hbourin(![  islands  from  our  view,  and  while  the  still- 
iiess  of  death  reigned  everywhere  around  us,  our  ears  were  suddenly 
assailed  by  a  sound  that  could  only  be  equalled  by  ten  thousand  thmi- 
ders  bursting  upon  the  air  at  once ;  while,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
whole  hemisphf  re  was  lighted  up  with  a  homd  glare  that  might  have 
appalled  the  stoutest  heart!  I  soon  ascertained  that  one  of  the  volca- 
noes of  Narborough  Island,  which  had  quietly  slept  for  the  last  leu 
vcars,  had  suddenlv  broken  forth  with  accumulated  vengeance. 

The  snbhmity,  tiie  majesty,  the  terrific  grandeur  of  this  scene  baffle 
description,  and  set  the  powers  of  language  at  defiance.  Had  the  fires 
of  M ilton^s  hell  burst  its  vault  of  adamant,  and  threatened  the  lieavens 
with  conflagration,  his  description  of  the  incident  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  subject.  No  words  that  1  can  conunand  will 
give  the  reader  even  a  faint  idea  of  tlie  awful  splendour  of  the  great 
rcalhv. 
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Had  it' been  ^the  crack  of  doom""  that  aroused  them,  my  men  could 
not  have  been  sooner  on  deck,  where  tliey  stood  gazing  like  *'  sheeted 
spectres,"  speechless  and  bewildered  with  astonishment  and  dismay. 
The  heavens  appeared  to  be  in  one  blaze  of  fire,  intermingled  with 
millions  of  falling  stars  and  meteors ;  while  the  flames  shot  upward 
from  the  peak  of  Nnrborough  to  tlic  height  of  at  least  two  thousand 
feet  in  the  air.  All  hands  soon  became  sensible  of  the  cause  of  the 
startling  phenomenon,  and  on  recovering  from  their  first  panic  could 
contemplate  its  progress  with  some  degree  of  composure. 

But  the  most  t^plendid  and  interesting  scene  of  this  spectacle  was 
yet  to  be  exhibited.  At  about  half-past  four  o^clock,  A.  M.,  the  boil- 
ing contents  of  the  tremendous  caldron  had  swollen  to  the  brim,  and 
|)oured  over  the  edge  of  the  crater  in  a  cataract  of  liquid  fire.  A  river 
o(  melted  lava  was  now  seen  rushing  down  the  side  of  the  mountaiuy 
pursuing  a  serpentine  course  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
iTom  the  blazing  orifice  of  the  volcano.  This  dazzling  stream  de- 
scended in  a  gully,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  tremendous  torrent  of  melted  iron  nmning  from  the 
furnace.  Although  the  mountain  was  steep,  and  the  gully  capacious, 
the  flaming  river  could  not  descend  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent 
its  overflowing  its  banks  in  certain  places,  and  forming  new  rivers,  which 
branched  out  in  almost  every  direction,  each  rushing  downward  as  if 
eager  to  cool  its  temperament  in  the  deep  caverns  of  the  neighbouring 
ocean.  Tlie  demon  of  fire  seemed  rushing  to  the  embraces  of  Nep- 
tune ;  and  dreadfiU  indeed  was  the  uproar  occasioned  by  tlieir  meet- 
ing. The  ocean  boiled,  and  roared,  and  bellowed,  as  if  a  civil  war 
had  broken  out  in  tlie  Tartarean  gulf 

At  three,  A.  M.,  I  ascertained  the  temperature  of  thil%vater,  by 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  to  be  61®,  while  that  of  the  air  was  71°.  Ax 
eleven,  A.  M.,  the  air  was  113°,  and  the  water  100^,  the  eruption  still 
continuing  with  unabated  fury.  Tlie  Tartar's  anchorage  was  about 
ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  mountain,  and  the  heat  was  so  great 
that  the  melted  pitch  was  rimning  from  the  vessel's  seams,  and  the  tar 
dropping  from  the  rigging. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  our  situation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remind  him  of  the  relative  position  of  these  two  islands. 
Albemarle  Island  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole  Gallapagos  groups 
being  about  ninety  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  narrow  and 
n^any  straight  on  its  eastern  shore ;  but  on  the  western  side  it  hollows 
in  from  Christopher's  Point  on  the  south,  to  Capo  Berkley  on  the 
north ;  and  within  this  space  lies  the  island  of  Narborough,  its  eastern 

g>int  approaching  nearest  to  Albemarle.  The  Tartar  lay  in  a  cove  of 
anks's  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Albemarle,  directly  opposite  the 
north-east  point  of  Narborough  ;  and  this  cove  could  be  approached 
from  the  north-west  through  Banks's  Bay,  or  from  the  south-weal 
through  Elizabeth  Bay. 

Our  situation  was  every  hour  becoming  more  critical  and  alarming^ 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring  to  fill  a  sail,  had  we  attempted  to 
escape ;  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  remain  idle  and  unwilling  spec- 
tatoftt  of  a  pyrotechnic  exhibition  which  evinced  no  indications  of  crcn 
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a  temporary  suspension.  All  that  day  the  fires  continned  to  rage  with 
imabating  activity,  while  the  mountain  still  continued  to  belch  forth  its 
melted  entrails  in  an  unceasing  cataract 

The  mercury  continued  to  rise  until  four,  P.  M.,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  had  increased  to  123^  and  that  of  the  water  to  105°.  Our 
respiration  now  became  difficult,  and  several  of  the  crew  complained 
of  extreme  fainmess.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  that  promptly.  "  O  for  a  cap-full  of  wind !"  was  the  prayer  of 
each.  The  breath  of  a  light  zephyr  from  tlie  continent,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  cheek,  was  at  length  announccd'as  the  welcome  signal 
for  the  word,  "  All  hands,  unmoor !"  This  M-as  a  little  before  eight, 
P.  M.  The  anchor  was  soon  apeak,  and  every  inch  of  canvass  ex- 
tended along  the  spars,  where  it  hung  in  useless  drapery. 

All  was  again  suspense  and  anxious  expectation.  Again  the  zephyr 
breathed,  and  hope  revived.  At  length  it  was  announced  from  aloft 
that  the  lighter  canvass  began  to  feel  the  air ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  topsails  began  gradually  to  fill,  when  the  anchor  was  brought 
to  the  bow,  and  the  Tartar  began  to  move.  At  eight  o'clock  we  were 
wafted  along  by  a  fine  little  easterly  breeze,  for  which  we  felt  grateful 
to  Heaven. 

Our  course  lay  southward,  through  the  little  strait  or  sound  that 
separated  the  burning  mountain  from  Albemarle  Island  ;  my  object 
being  to  get  to  windward  of  Narborough  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
true  that  the  north-west  passage  from  Banks's  Bay,  by  Cape  Berkley, 
would  have  been  a  shorter  route  into  the  main  ocean ;  but  not  the 
safest,  under  existing  circumstances.  I  therefore  chose  to  run  south, 
to  Elizabeth  Bay,  though  in  doing  so  we  had  to  pass  within  about  four 
miles  of  those  rivers  of  flaming  lava,  which  were  pouring  into  the  wa- 
ters of  the  bay.  Had  I  adopted  the  other  course,  and  passed  to  the 
leeward  of  Narborough,  we  might  have  got  clear  of  the  island,  but  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  sails  and  rigging  taking 
fire ;  as  the  wliole  atmos]>here  on  the  lee  side  of  the  bay  appeared  to 
be  one  mass  cf  flame.  The  deafening  sounds  accompanying  the 
eruption  still  continued;  indeed  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  scene 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  it. 

Heaven  continued  to  favour  us  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  the  Tartar 
slid  along  through  the  almost  boiling  ocean  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
miles  an  hour.  On  passing  the  currents  of  melted  lava,  I  became  ap- 
prehensive that  I  should  lose  some  of  my  men,  as  the  influence  of  the 
heat  was  so  great  that  several  of  them  were  incapable  of  standing. 
At  that  time  the  mercury  in  the  tliermomeler  was  at  147® ;  but  on  im- 
mersing it  into  the  water,  it  instantly  rose  to  150°.  Had  the  wind 
deserted  us  here,  the  consequences  must  have  been  horrible.  But  the 
mercy  of  Providence  was  still  extended  towards  us — ^the  refreshing 
breeze  still  urged  us  forward  towards  a  more  teinperate  atmosphere ; 
so  that  at  eleven  P.  M.  we  were  safely  anchored  at  the  south  extremity 
of  the  bay,  while  the  flaming  Narborough  lay  fifteen  miles  to  the  lee- 
ward. 

Here  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  Ho^^  and  that  of  the  water 
tiW^ ;  but  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  mornings  the  lOthf  there  being  no 
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abatement  in  the  rage  of  the  vomiting  volcano,  the  heat  had  increased 
10  such  an  alarming  degree  that  we  fomid  it  necessary  again  to  get 
under  way,  and  abandon  the  bay  entirely.  At  twelve  meridian  we 
passed  the  south  point  of  Albemarle  Bay,  called  Christopher^s  Point, 
at  which  time  I  found  the  mercury  at  122°  in  the  air,  and  at  98°  in 
ihe  water.  We  now  steered  for  Charles's  Island,  which  lies  about 
forty  miles  south-east  of  Albemarle,  and  came  to  anchor  in  its  north- 
west harbour  at  eleven,  P.  M.  Fifty  miles  and  more  to  the  leeward, 
in  the  nortli-wcst,  tlie  crater  of  Narborough  appeared  like  a  colossal 
beacon-light,  shooting  its  vengeful  flames  high  into  the  gloomy  atmo- 
sphere, with  a  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder. 

February  \7lh, — Having  taken  on  board  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  terrapins,  that  would  average  about  twenty-five  pounds  each,  we 
got  under  way  on  Friday,  the  17th,  at  two  o'clock,  r.  M.,  and  com- 
inciiccd  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  island  of  Gallego,  said  to  lie  in  lat. 
1°  42'  N.,  104°  5'  W.  After  cutting  the  ground  up  in  the  above- 
mentioned  parallel,  and  from  100°  to  110°  west,  I  was  convinced  that 
no  i^ut'Ii  island  existed  within  many  leagues  of  the  situation  wluch  had 
been  assigned  to  it.  We  therefore  bore  up,  and  steered  for  two  clus- 
ters of  islands,  wliich  were  said  to  lie  in  lat.  16°  and  17°  N.,  and  in 
long.  133°  and  136°  W.,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  east-south-east,  and 
fair  weather.  Before  we  bore  up,  however,  we  tried  the  current,  and 
found  it  setting  about  west-north-west,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour.  The  sea  was  here  literally  covered  with  pumice-stone, 
some  pieces  of  which  were  quite  large,  supposed  to  have  been  ejected 
from  the  volcano  of  Narborough. 

March  Sth, — ^We  continued  standing  to  the  north-west,  with  steady 
winds  from  east  to  east-south-east,  and  fair  weather  (experiencing  a 
strong  westerly  cuiTcnt,  which  set  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  knots 
per  hour),  until  Tuesday,  tlie  Sth  of  March,  when  we  found  ourselves, 
by  astronomical  observations,  in  the  location  assigned  to  the  first-men- 
tioned island,  said  to  lie  in  lat.  16°  N.,  long.  183°  W. ;  but  discovered 
no  appearance  of  land.  We  then  shaped  our  course  for  that  which 
was  said  to  be  situated  in  lat.  17°  N.,  long.  136°  W.,  but  saw  no  indica- 
tions of  land  whatever.  We  then  took  diiferent  angles  between  the 
two  locations,  stretching  from  one  parallel  to  the  other,  until  we  were 
in  long.  138°  W.,  with  no  belter  success. 

March  I4th, — On  Monday,  the  14ih  of  March,  we  hauled  in  to  the 
north,  for  the  coast  of  California,  well  satisfied  that  any  farther  search 
for  the  islands  in  question  would  be  as  idle  a  waste  of  time  as  that 
which  we  had  spent  in  the  previous  voyage  in  looking  for  the  Auroras. 
1  could  not  refrain,  however,  from  recording  my  astonishment  and  re- 
gret that  ship-masters  should  ignorantly  or  wantonly  make  and  publish 
reports  of  discoveries  which  have  no  existence  in  reality. 

We  continued  standing  to  Uie  north,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  east  to 
east-south-east,  and  fair  weather,  until  Saturday,  the  19th ;  wlien,  in 
lat.  24°  r  N.,  long.  130°  27'  W.,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  in  a 
squall,  from  east  to  north-west.  We  then  stood  to  the  north-east,  and 
en  Sunday,  the  27th,  we  arrived  at  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  lat. 
28*  56' N.,  long.  117°  4 IW. 

N2 
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March  27/A. — Tliis  islaiul,  which  is  situated  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  the  aliore,  on  the  western  coast  ofNoirth  xNmericu, 
in  the  same  latitude  as  New-Orleans,  is  about  twenty  miles  iu  circum- 
ference, and  uninliabited.  From  unerring  indications,  there  is  no  doiibr 
that  it  has  once  been  volcanic ;  it  is  very  barren  on  iis  south  end,  but 
in  the  northern  part  there  are  several  fertile  valleys,  and  the  mountains 
contain  vegetation.  Wood  and  water  may  be  had  here  from  a  smull 
<?ove  on  the  north-east  side  of  tlie  island,  and  goat^s  flesh  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  trouble  of  shooting  the  animal. 

The  island  is  high,  with  blufl*  shores  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  and 
may  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  in  dear  weather,  at  the  distance  of 
IJAeen  leagues.  Tlie  shores  are  free  from  dangers  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  the  ibland.  The  only  aucliorage  is  on  the  south-east  side, 
in  a  small  cove,  formed  bv  a  few  rockv  islets  that  lie  ofi*  in  thai  direc- 
lion.  Here  vessels  may  anchor  in  seven  fathoms  of  water,  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  excepting  from  the  soutli-east  to  east-north-cast,  which 
seldom  blow  here.  We  lay  here  three  days,  during  wiiich  time  we 
took  a  number  of  fur-seals. 

April  2</. — On  Friday,  the  1st  of  April,  we  got  under  way,  and 
steered  for  (^erros  Island,  with  the  wind  from  north-north-west ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  at  six  o\'lock,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in  whh  its 
eastern  side.  At  seven  t)ie  boats  were  sent  round  the  i^^land,  and  re- 
turned without  fmding  either  seals  or  sea-elephants. 

This  iciland,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  mere  pile  of  rocks,  of  volcanic 
origin — high  and  barren.  It  i.s  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
only  four  miles  from  the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Old  Cali- 
fornia, ti  little  north  of  liermoso  Point.  The  passage  between  thLs 
point  and  the  inland  is  clear  of  dangers,  giving  the  former  a  berth 
of  half  a  mile,  h>  avoid  some  sunken  ro(*ks  that  lie  about  that  distance 
off-shore,  iu  a  nonh-norih-wcst  direction. 

The  anchoni^i^  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  27°  52'  N., 
long.  Hi''  37' W.,  and  slichorcd  from  the  jirovailing  winds,  which 
grnoially  blow  direct  along  shore.  From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st 
of  November  the  whids  blow  from  the  north-west,  attended  with  beau- 
tiful wralhcr ;  and  durhig  this  season  ihcre  is  seldom  any  rain.  But 
from  November  to  March  the  winds  frequently  blow  with  violence 
from  the  south-east  and  south-south-west,  attended  with  torrents  of 
rain,  which  renders  the  navigation  of  tliis  coast  very  unpleasant  during 
the  winter  season.  In  the  smnmcr  montlis  the  wind  sometimes  hauls 
round  to  the  south-east ;  but  it  is  always  very  light  at  that  season  of 
the  year. 

There  are  many  tine  llsh  to  be  eanglit  around  this  island,  and  it  was 
formerly  a  great  resort  for  sea-elcphanta  and  fur-seals ;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  abandoned  by  these  animals.  A  few  aquatic  birds 
still  continue  to  visit  here  in  the  laying  and  incubation  season ;  but  we 
saw  no  land-birds.  There  is  a  small  rocky  island  lying  off  the  north- 
west side  of  Ccrros,  about  two  miles^  distance ;  but  there  is  no  danger 
between  the  two  islands. 

April  Gih. — On  Blonday,  the  4tl),  vre  toek  a  slant  of  wind  from  the 
north-cast,  off  the  land,  ajid  f:teered  for  St.  Francis's  Bay,  where  we 
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arriyed  on  Wednesday,  the  6tli,  and  anchored  in  three  futhoms  of 
water,  with  the  soutli  point  of  the  bay  bearing  south-eouth-east,  which 
completely  sheltered  us  from  all  winds.  About  eight  miles  iiom  the 
anchorage,  in  the  direction  of  north-north-east,  is  the  town  and  missiott 
of  Rosario,  to  which  place  ilicre  is  a  good  road  from  the  head  of  this 
bav. 

For  the  first  lime  during  our  present  voyaj^p,  we  found  ourselves 
moored  in  a  North  American  port,  within  four  hundred  leagues  of  the 
south-west  boundary  of  the  United  Stales,  and  yet  more  than  tliirteeo 
thousand  miles  distant  from  it  by  water !  Near  to  our  native  land, 
and  yet  far  from  it !  A  narrow  peninsula  only  divided  us  from  the 
Gulf  of  California,  once  celebrated  for  its  pearl-fisheries.  Although 
this  gulf  is  a  great  estuary,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  eight  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth  at  its  mouth,  runmng 
tliat  whole  distance  parallel  with  the  coast  on  the  Pacific,  and  some- 
times not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  it — still,  in  geographical  strict- 
ness, tlie  Gulf  of  California  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  river  CfAo" 
rado,  which  rises  in  the  same  mountains  that  give  source  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  to  the  Arkansast 
which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi;  and  to  the  ColombMt 
which  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Oregon  territory.  The 
sources  of  these  three  rivers  are  near  each  other,  which  fact  will,  at 
some  future  period,  prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  United  States. 
The  river  La  Platte  also  rises  in  the  same  region ;  which,  after  nm- 
nmg  a  course  nearly  due  east,  falls  into  the  Missouri,  about  six  hnn- 
dred  miles  by  water,  above  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  is  eighteen  miles  above  St.  liOuis,  on  the  right  bank  ef 
^e  Mississippi,  the  principal  dep6t  for  the  immense  regions  drained  br 
those  numerous  rivers,  the  congregated  waters  of  which  are  here  col* 
lected  into  one  great  stream. 

I  think  I  hazard  little  in  asserting,  that  long  before  another  century 
rolls  round,  the  principal  avenue  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  dififercnt  seaports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  be  the  river  Colorado* 
as  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  China  and  India  trade 
will,  of  course,  ultimately  flow  through  the  same  channel ;  which  will 
render  this  route  to  the  Pacific  far  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  river 
Columbia  can  ever  become.  This  prediction  miglit  be  warranted  on 
the  difference  of  latitude  nione ;  the  Gulf  of  California  entering  the 
Pacific  in  lat.  23'^  N.,  while  the  moutli  of  Columbia  Kivor  is  a  little 
farther  north  than  the  parallel  of  St.  John^s,  Now-Brunswii^k,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  'J^he  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California  is  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  Havana,  in  the  island  of  (>uba. 

In  the  language  oi'  the  late  scientific  William  Darby,  ^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  view  a  map  of  North  America,  and  carclully  examine  the  eoune 
of  its  great  rivers,  without  appreciating  the  prodigious  commercial  and 
political  advantages  of  the  Colorsido  route.  By  it  the  Pacific  Oceaa 
is  entered  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south  than  by  tbe 
river  Columbia ;  and  by  the  fonner,  also,  the  ahip-rliannd  is  niiidi 
deeper  into  tlie  body  of  tlie  continent  than  by  the  latter.  An  mtm- 
matiua  towards  the  tropical  regions  of  Polynesia,  India,  and  Chiaa 
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decides  the  preference  in  favour  of  the  southern  route.  In  this  great 
line  of  civilized  intercourse,  St.  Louis,  in  the  United  States,  will,  we 
may  suppose,  assume  the  rank  of  an  immense  entrepot,  while  another 
must  arise  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific.** 

The  name  of  (California  has  been  given  to  so  much  of  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  as  lies  between  lat.  22®  62'  to  42°  N.,  or 
through  nearly  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  alihougli  no  one  can  tell 
from  what  source  the  word  has  been  derived ;  its  origin  and  etymology 
having  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  This  countr}'  received  the 
appellation  of  CaUfonua  when  first  visited  by  Hernando  de  Grixalvo« 
who  was  acting  under  the  direciion  of  llernan  Cortes,  in  1531,  and 
has  retained  it  ever  since.  In  all  the  various  dialects  of  the  natives^ 
no  trace  of  such  a  name  has  ever  been  discovered ;  and  though  some 
writers  have  had  recourse  to  conjecture,  and  suppose  tliat  the  term 
CaUfomia  is  compounded  of  calida  ^ndfomax,  a  hot  funiace,  and  was 
derived  from  the  sultriness  of  its  climate,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  Spanish  captains  ever  took  this  method  of  giving  names  to 
their  conquests.  Father  Venegas  is  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  some  accident ;  possibly  to  some  words  spoken  by 
the  natives,  and  misunderstood  by  the  Spaniards,  as  happened,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  learned  American,  in  the  naming  of  Peru. 

Be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  natives  of  the  country  distinguish  it  by 
no  general  denomination ;  although  each  tribe  has  a  name  and  lan- 
guage pecuhar  to  itself.  The  Califomians  of  the  peninsula  (which 
is  called  Old  California)  are  divided  into  three  distinct  nations,  whose 
languages  are  entirely  different  from  each  other.  The  Pericues  occupy 
the  south  end  of  the  peninsula ;  the  Menquis  inhabit  the  centre ;  and 
the  Cochimies  are  on  the  north  pari,  where  it  joins  to  the  main. 
Each  of  these  nations  is  subdivided  into  several  tribes  or  branches^ 
distinguished  by  considerable  variations  in  their  dialect.  In  New 
California,  wliich  is  north  of  the  peninsula,  the  distinctions  are  still 
more  numerous  :  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, who  laboured  hard  and  zealously  in  converting  these  natives 
to  the  Christian  religion,  that  on  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues,  from  Sun  Diego  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco,  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  languages  are  spoken ! 

Tiie  conduion,  character,  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  native 
Califomians  have  been  all  much  improved  since  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  them  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  whole  country  has  been  annexed  to  the  Mexican  nation. 
The  arts  of  civilization  have  l)een  intro<1ured  among  tliem  with  the 
most  salutary  effects.  Their  mamicrs  have  become  softened,  many 
of  their  superstitious  ceremonies  have  been  abolished,  and  agriculture 
has  rapidly  increased.  White  settlements  are  now  springing  op  in 
both  Galifomias,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  long-neglected 
and  much-depreciated  region  of  America  will  become  the  envy  of  its 
neigbbonrs.  As  soon  as  its  resources  and  advantages  become  better 
known,  and  more  justly  estimated,  its  increase  and  prosperity  may 
challenge  a  competitor  m  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  western 
^soBtinent.    But  this  anticipated  state  of  renovation  and  prosperity 
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must  be  brought  about  by  foreigners :  it  will  never  be  effected  by  the 
natives. 

By  this  time  the  most  inexperienced  reader  must  be  aware  that  Old 
California  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  extending  nearly  north-west  and 
south-east  through  about  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  perhaps  eight  of 
longitude,  being  united  to  the  continent  at  its  north-west  extremity  by  a 
neck  of  land  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  width,  reaching  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  river  to  a  bay  called  San  Diego.  A  chain  of 
mountains  ranges  through  the  whole  length  of  this  extensive  peninsula, 
the  most  elevated  peak  of  which  rises  to  nearly  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  width  of  tliis  peninsida  varies  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  said  to  comprise  fifty-six 
thousand  square  miles ;  viz.  eight  hundred  in  length  by  an  average  of 
seventy  in  breadth.  The  population,  however,  is  only  estimated,  at  a 
little  over  ten  thousand.  Wherever  fresh  water  is  foimd  the  soil  is 
excellent ;  and  vines  grow  spontaneously  in  the  mountains.  It  is  said 
that  the  Jesuits,  when  they  resided  here,  made  abundance  of  wine, 
which  in  taste  was  much  like  Madeira.  Among  the  mountains  are 
interspersed  several  fertile  valleys  of  good  soil ;  and  some  of  the  plains, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  are  well  adapted  both  for  pas- 
turage and  tillage,  and  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  beMK>me  greatly  im- 
proved by  cultivation. 

The  Bay  of  St.  Francis,  in  which  we  now  lay  at  anchor,  is  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  peninsula,  being  in  latitude  30°  20'  N.  The 
surrounding  country  aboimds  with  excellent  grazing*meadows,  which 
are  thickly  stocked  with  wild  cattle,  deer,  gray  foxes,  &c.  Here  also 
are  found  many  different  kinds  of  birds,  but  very  few  that  are  remark- 
able for  beauty  of  plumage  or  sweetness  of  song.  In  this  bay  vessels 
may  procure  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  hogs,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  va- 
rious kinds,  at  the  most  moderate  prices.  But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
fresh  water  or  wood  at  this  place.  The  banks  in  this  bay  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  sea-leopards,  but  they  are  very  wild ;  the  sea-otter 
likewise  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  natives,  but  they  have  become  quite 
scarce,  and  I  believe  the  race  is  nearly  extirpated. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  scale-fish  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  which 
may  be  caught  with  a  small  seine  in  great  abundance ;  among  thei^ 
are  very  large  midlets,  which  average  three  pounds  aDi**"**  f"® 
neighbouring  country  abounds  with  rattlesnakes  of  -**  enormous  size. 
During  an  excursion  of  five  miles  into  t^*  i«iierior  I  have  seen  more 
than  two  hundred  of  these  reptil*»-»  ^^  kdled  some  that  were  six  feet 
in  length  and  twelve  lnr^»  m  circumference. 

Vessels  int»»*^^E  ^^  enter  this  port  must  steer  for  the  south-west 
point  of  the  bay,  which  opens  to  the  south.  This  point  is  in  latitude 
30°  20'  N.,  long.  115°  14'  W. ;  and  when  you  are  within  two  miles  of 
its  southern  extremity,  steer  north-north-east  until  the  point'bears  west- 
north-west,  when  you  may  haul  north-north-west ;  or,  if  the  wind  is  out 
of  the  bay,  you  may  make  short  tacks,  taking  care  not  to  stretch  under 
the  east  shore  in  less  than  five  fathoms  of  water,  from  which  it  shallows 
very  suddenly.  In  approaching  the  west  shore,  you  may  stand  withia 
a  cable's  length  of  the  beach,  after  the  point  bears  west,  and  choose 
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Tliis  bay  is  small,  but  very  convenient  for  vcs!»els  to  recruit  in ;  and 
as  safe  a^  any  that  iis  not  entirely  sheltered. 

Vessels  in  want  of  refrcshnierits  L*an  liere  supply  themselves  with 
pork  in  abundance,  lor  tlie  trouble  of  shoolin<;[  the  wild  hogs,  \\hich 
have  multiplied  ^really  siin'C  the  breed  was  first  left  here  by  Captain 
Colnett.  'I'he  >\  aicrs  in  the  bays  and  round  the  shores  are  teeming 
with  fish  of  various  kinds.  Eels  are  albo  abundant  and  lar<re  ;  turtle^- 
are  numerous,  but  appear  sliy  of  comhiir  to  land,  which  is  frequented 
by  astonishing  numbers  of  wliite  and  brown  rats,  and  land-crabs  of  a 
prodigious  size.  SharJvs  are  said  to  assemble  round  this  island  in  large 
shoals,  to  feast  upon  the  more  dimiimtive  tlimy  tribes  that  abound 
here. 

The  best  tomsc  for  those  who  wisli  to  anelior  in  liic  western  bay 
is  to  go  round  the  soiuh-western  point  of  the  island,  hugging  that  poim 
dose  on  board ;  and  when  in  the  bay,  to  moor  head  and  stt-rn.  The 
tide  rises  on  the  shores  of  this  island  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  with- 
out any  apparent  current ;  the  night  tides  are  estimated  at  ten  feet, 
those  of  the  day  not  quite  so  much.  It  is  high-water  two  hoiu*s  and 
ten  minutes  after  the  moon  passes  the  meridian. 

February  fith. — Having  examined  this  island  to  dur  satisfaction,  and 
taken  on  board  a  plentiful  supply  of  cocoanuts,  we  sailed  for  the  Ualla- 
pagos  Islands  on  SSunday,  the  sixth  of  February,  with  the  wind  from 
east-south-east,  atlrnded  with  light  rain.  On  the  following  day  we 
took  the  wind  from  north-north-east,  with  much  rain ;  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  variable  winds  until  we  arrived  in  latitude  2^  0'  N.,  long. 
89^  0'  W\  when  we  took  the  wind  from  south-east,  with  fair  weather. 

Ft  hrnWy  1 0///. — On  Thursda)*,  the  tenth,  at  six,  A.  M.,  we  arrived 
at  the  Galla})agos  Islands,  in  I)anks*s  Bay,  and  anchored  in  Albemarle 
Basin,  in  four  iathoihs  of  water,  sandy  bottom.  At  eight,  A.  M.,  the 
boats  were  sent  in  search  of  fur-seals  ;  but  soon  discovered  that  we 
had  reaped  the  harvest  in  tlie  previous  voyage ;  for  there  were  very 
few  fur-seals  to  be  seen  around  the  islands.  In  a  few  days  wc  com- 
mencred  gaijieriii^r  terrapins,  or  elephant  tortoises. 

Fihruun/  lit'u — On  Monday,  the  fourteenth,  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M., 
wliile  the  sable  nianllo  of  night  was  yet  spread  over  the  mighty  Pacific, 
shrouding  the  nc  i;;hbouring  islands  from  our  view,  and  while  the  still- 
ness of  death  reigned  everj'wherc  around  us,  our  ears  were  suddenly 
assailed  by  a  sou;id  that  could  only  be  Ciiuallcd  by  ten  tliousand  thiui- 
ders  hunzting  upon  the  air  at  once ;  wliilo,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
whole  hemisptu  re  was  lighted  up  with  a  horrid  glare  that  might  iiavc 
appalled  the  stoutest  heart!  I  soon  ascertained  that  one  of  the  %'olca- 
noes  of  Narborough  Island,  which  had  quietly  slept  for  the  last  teii 
vears,  had  suddenly  broken  forth  with  accumulated  vengeance. 

The  sublimity,  the  majesty,  the  terrific  grandeiur  of  this  scene  bafile 
d<'scription,  and  set  the  powers  of  language  at  defiance.  Had  the  fires 
of  Milton's  hell  hurst  its  vault  of  adamant,  and  threatened  tlic  heavens 
with  conllagnition,  his  description  of  the  incident  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  subject.  No  words  that  1  cau  conunand  will 
give  the  reader  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  awful  splendour  of  the  grea: 
reulitv. 
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Had  it*  been  ^the  crack  of  doom"*  tliat  aroused  them,  my  men  could 
not  have  been  sooner  on  deck,  wliere  tliey  stood  gaxkig  like  *'  sheeted 
spectres/*  speechless  and  bewildered  with  astonishment  and  dismay. 
The  heavens  appeared  to  be  in  one  blaze  of  fire,  intermingled  witli 
millions  of  falling  stars  and  meteors ;  while  the  flames  shot  upward 
from  the  peak  of  Narborough  to  tlic  height  of  at  least  two  thousand 
feet  in  the  air.  All  hands  soon  became  sensible  of  the  cause  of  the 
starthng  phenomenon,  and  on  recovering  from  their  first  panic  could 
contemplate  its  progress  with  some  degree  of  composure. 

But  the  most  i«pleudid  and  interesting  scene  of  this  spectacle  was 
yet  to  be  exhibited.  At  about  half-past  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  boil- 
ing contents  of  the  tremendous  caldron  had  swollen  to  the  brim,  and 
poured  over  the  edge  of  the  crater  in  a  cataract  of  liquid  fire.  A  river 
oi'  molted  lava  was  now  seen  rushing  dow  n  the  side  of  the  mountaiut 
pursuing  a  serpentine  course  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  blazing  orifice  of  the  volcano.  This  dazzling  stream  de- 
scended in  a  gully,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  tremendous  torrent  of  melted  iron  running  from  the 
furnace.  Although  the  mountain  was  steep,  and  the  gully  capacious, 
the  flaming  river  could  not  descend  whli  sufllcient  rapidity  to  prevent 
its  ovcrfiowmg  its  banks  in  certain  places,  and  forming  new  rivers,  which 
branched  out  in  almost  every  direction,  each  rushing  downward  as  if 
eager  to  cool  its  temperament  in  the  deep  caverns  of  the  neighbouring 
ocean.  Tlie  demon  of  fire  seemed  rushing  to  the  embraces  of  Nep- 
tune ;  and  dreadfiU  indeed  was  the  uproar  occasioned  by  tlieir  meet- 
ing. The  ocean  boiled,  and  roared,  and  bellowed,  as  if  a  civil  war 
had  broken  out  in  the  Tartarean  gulf. 

At  three,  A.  M.,  I  ascertained  the  temperature  of  theVater,  by 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  to  be  61®,  while  tliat  of  the  air  w^as  71°.  At 
eleven,  A.  M.,  the  air  was  113°,  and  the  water  100^,  the  eruption  still 
continuing  with  unabated  fury.  Ti\c  Tartar's  anchorage  was  about 
ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  mountain,  and  the  heat  was  so  great 
that  the  melted  pitch  was  rimning  from  the  vessel's  seams,  and  the  tar 
dropping  from  the  rigging. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  our  situation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remind  him  of  the  relative  position  of  these  two  islands. 
Albemarle  Island  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole  Gallapagos  group, 
beinff  about  ninety  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  narrow  and 
n^any  straight  on  its  eastern  shore ;  but  on  the  western  side  it  hollows 
in  from  Christopher's  Point  on  the  south,  to  Capo  Berkley  on  the 
north ;  and  within  this  space  lies  the  island  of  Narborough,  its  eastern 
point  approaching  nearest  to  Albemarle.  I'he  Tartar  lay  in  a  cove  of 
Banks's  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Albemarle,  directly  opposite  the 
north-east  point  of  Narborough ;  and  this  cove  could  be  approached 
from  the  north-west  through  Banks's  Bay,  or  from  the  south-west 
through  Elizabeth  Bay. 

Our  situation  was  every  hour  becoming  more  critical  and  alarming^ 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring  to  fill  a  sail,  had  we  attempted  to 
escape ;  so  that  we  were  eompeSed  to  remain  idle  and  unwilling  spec- 
tator of  a  pyrotechnic  exhibition  which  evinced  no  indications  of  crcn 
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ward  about  one  mile,  covered  at  low  water  to  the  dqpili  of  about  three 
feet  There  is  also  a  small  sand-bank  running  off  from  the  south- 
west point,  or  Point  Loma,  to  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
fathoms,  on  which  the  water  is  shoal.  After  passing  tliis  point,  which 
is  higli  and  bluff,  you  steer  for  the  flag-staif  on  the  fort,  which  will 
bear  north-by- west ;  in  which  course  you  will  have  three  fathoms  of 
water,  sandy  bottom,  when  within  one  hundred  fathoms  of  the  point 
on  which  the  fort  stands.  Tliis  point  may  be  doubled  at  tliat  distance* 
and  aller  passing  it  you  may  haul  in  to  tlie  westward,  and  choose 
your  anchorage  in  from  five  to  three  fathoms,  clay  bottom.  Point 
r^ma  is  in  lat.  32^  3G'  N.,  loi  g.  116''  48'  W.  The  centre  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  lies  in  the  same  parallel,  and  the  climates  are  very 
similar. 
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A  hantinff  Excursion — ^The  Party  attacked  by  a  hostile  Tribe  of  Indians — ^A  des- 

E irate  Battle — Victory  doubtful — The  Savages  defeated — ^A  safe  Return  to  St. 
iego — Sail  to  tlie  North — Arrive  at  Monterey — Mission  of  San  Carios  and 
San  Antonio— Mutiny  on  board  the  Asia  sixty-four — Farallone  Islands — ^Port  St. 
Francisco — Description  of  the  Country  and  Inhabitants — Mission  of  St.  Clara 
— Cape  Blanco  in  the  Oregon  Territory — Change  our  Course  to  the  South — 
Island  of  Socorro — Steer  for  the  West — Sandwich  Islands. 

O.v  Monday,  the  ISih  of  April,  agreeably  to  previous  arrangements, 
I  joined  a  hunting  party,  consisting  of  seven  well  mounted  horsemen, 
armed  with  long  muskets,  broadswords,  and  lassos.  I  was  also 
<irmed  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  lasso,  wliich 
would  have  been  of  litdc  use  in  my  unpractised  hand.  The  party 
complimented  me  with  a  well  accoutred  horse,  as  fine  high-spirited  an 
animal  as  ever  I  had  under  me ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  were  all  momitcd,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  projected  cruise,  light  hearts,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the 
anticipated  sport. 

On  leaving  the  town  of  San  Diego,  we  took  a  course  nearly  due 
east ;  and  long  before  sunrise  had  penetrated  many  miles  into  the 
country.  At  half-past  five  oVlock,  we  first  saw  the  golden  luminary 
peering  through  a  volume  of  blue  mist  that  was  slowly  ascending  from 
the  distant  range  of  mountains.  This  was  soon  dissipated  by  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  sun,  until  at  length  that  purity  of  atmosphere 
and  serenity  of  sky  mentioned  by  Humboldt  as  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia, were  witnessed  and  enjoyed  by  our  party.  At  seven  we  halted 
near  a  stream  of  clear  running  water,  and  made  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
such  materials  as  we  had  brought  with  us  for  the  purpose ;  and  at  nine 
we  estimated  our  distance  from  the  coast  to  be  about  forty  inilea* 

The  face  of  the  country  now  began  to  aasame  a  more  mggad  ap* 
peaurance,  and  from  several  eminences  which  we  aseendad  we  cwight 
glimpses  of  the  broad  Pacific  m  the  distant  western  horicoii.    Hitherto 
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we  had  seen  no  game  worthy  the  expense  of  ammunition,  and  our 
intended  hunting  ground  was  yet  many  miles  distant.  One  of  my 
companions  had  succeeded  in  taking  a  wild  cat  with  his  lasso,  and 
after  securing  the  akin  left  the  carcass  for  the  bears  to  dine  on,  with 
which  he  said  the  neighbouring  woods  abounded. 

By  the  hour  [of  noon,  wc  had  shot  and  taken  a  variety  of  game,, 
among  which  were  hares,  rabbits,  and  partridges ;  and  as  our  horses 
now  required  rest  and  refreshment  as  well  as  their  riders,  we  gave 
them  an  hour  to  graze  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  which  the  opening 
spring  had  just  covered  wuh  a  velvet  carpet  of  green.  On  the  side 
of  a  mountain  at  a  short  distance  we  saw  several  Hocks  of  deer  brows- 
ing, and  among  them  some  stags  of  an  immense  size.  But  they  took 
to  tiighi  before  we  could  approach  within  musket-shot,  and  disappeared 
in  the  forest. 

Just  as  wc  had  fmishcd  our  midday  repast,  and  were  collecting  onr 
liorscs  together,  a  rustling  in  a  neighbouring  thicket  arrested  my  at- 
tention, and  in  the  next  instant  a  stag  darted  forth,  and  rushed  across 
the  valley  directly  towards  our  party.  Fright  must  have  deprived 
him  of  his  usual  quick-siglitedness,  for  it  was  evident  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  new  danger  into  which  he  was  plunging  headlong.  One  of 
my  Califomian  friends  threw  his  lasso  just  as  I  touched  the  trig- 
ger of  my  musket.  The  animal  leaped  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  ball  had  entered  his  forehead,  and  his  huge  branch- 
ing antlers  were  completely  entangled  in  the  lasso,  at  the  same  moment*. 

The  hero  of  the  lasso  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  while  disentan- 
gling his  successful  instrument,  he  good-humouredly  observed  that  wo 
must  decide  our  right  to  the  noble  animal  by  a  game  at  billiards.  Just 
as  I  was  signifying  my  assent  to  the  proposition,  a  whizzing  sound 
passed  my  ear,  and  the  Californian  exclaimed  that  he  was  woimded. 
An  Indian  arrow  from  the  thicket  had  pierced  his  arm. 

**  An  Ap^cherian  !  an  Apacherian  !*'  exclaimed  every  voice  at  once» 
as  each  man  sprang  upon  his  steed,  and  the  whole  party  rushed 
into  die  thicket  in  search  of  the  ambushed  enemy.  Nothing,  however, 
was  to  be  seen,  imtil  we  had  gained  the  summit  of  a  little  eminence 
on  the  south,  when  we  discovered  three  Indians  on  horseback,  riding 
in  a  south-eastern  direction  in  a  very  deliberate  manner.  My  wounded 
friend  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  fired  at  the  same  time  without 
success.  Wc  all  joined  in  the  pursuit,  determined  to  chastise  the  as- 
sailants at  all  hazards.  On  seeing  our  purpose,  they  gave  a  horrid 
yell,  and  put  their  horses  at  full  speed.  This  of  course  excited  greater 
ardour  in  the  pursuit,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day  did  my  fiery 
charger  feel  the  spur.  The  hint  was  sufficient — he  oiitflew  the  wind, 
and  I  should  have  soon  overtaken  the  fugitives,  but  was  aware  of  the 
imprudence  of  doing  so.  I  therefore  so  far  checked  my  steed  as  to 
keep  only  about  fifly  yards  in  front  of  our  party. 

The  south  extremity  of  a  Uuff  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rocky  preci- 
pice, was  soon  to  conceal  the  retreating  savages  from  our  view; 
and  before  passing  it  they  had  the  audacity  to  wheel,  and  dischargft 
their  arrows  in  our  faces.  The  next  moment  they  were  invisible. 
One  of  their  arrows  only  took  effect,  piercing  my  bridle-arm  just  above 
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the  elbow.  It  was  a  mere  scratch,  but  it  had  considerable  effect  in 
whetling  my  appetite  for  revenge.  We  doubled  the  precipice  just  men- 
tioned, and  instead  of  three,  more  than  My  mounted  savages  were  par- 
aded before  us,  each  with  liis  arrow  notched  and  presented.  This  was 
unexpected,  and  fur  a  moment  my  party  gazed  at  each  other  in  speech- 
less dismuy. 

.My  wounded  companion,  w])0  had  reloaded  his  musket  during  the 
pursuit,  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  by  exclaiming,  **  Un  trampa !  un 
t-'jiihoscado !  senor  capitan  !" 

I  asskcd  him  if  lie  could  point  out  tlie  chief  of  this  wandering  horde 
of  half-naked  freebooters.  He  directed  my  attention  to  one  of  supe- 
rior btature  and  muscle,  with  soinethmg  intended  for  an  ornament  hang- 
in<r  on  his  breast.  As  tliis  individual  appeared  to  be  t)ic  leader  of  the 
part},  I  kept  my  eye  on  him.  He  louk  care,  liowever,  not  to  keep 
us  long  in  suspense,  but  addressed  me  in  a  commandmg  tone,  accom- 
panied by  gestures  ihat  I  could  not  misi understand. 

*^  I  can  understand  his  jargon,*'  said  tlie  wounded  Califomlan,  who 
kept  close  to  my  side.  ^'  He  addresses  you  as  oiv  cliief,  and  demands 
a  surrender  of  our  weapons.'' 

"^  We  will  perish  first  !'*  I  replied.  '*  But  let  us  be  politic.  Demand 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  and  gain  us  a  moment's  time  for 
reflection.? 

My  companion  did  as  1  desired,  in  the  savage^s  own  dialect ;  and 
the  answer  was  unconditional  submission,  or  instant  death.  If  we 
complied  our  lives  should  be  spared.  Sliould  we  resist,  no  quarter 
would  be  given.  Having  hoard  much  of  the  treachery  of  this  tribe,  I 
resolved  to  place  no  confidence  in  tlie  promises  of  their  chief;  but 
told  my  companions  that  we  might  better  perish  like  men,  with  arms 
ill  our  hands,  than  fall  like  cowards,  by  our  o^n  weapons,  as  we 
bliould  be  certain  to  do  if  we  gave  them  up ;  that  our  first  naM>vemcnt 
must  be  a  desperate  one ;  and  that  cacli  man  must  bear  in  mind  that 
he  was  contending  for  life  and  liberty.  I  then  desired  omr  interpreter 
to  amuse  tlic  ImHans  by  pretending  lo  comply  witli  their  demand, 
while  the  party  dismounted,  to  put  the  savages  oA'  llioir  guard,  and 
induce  them  to  dismount  also ;  at  the  same  time  directing  each  of  my 
companions  to  single  out  his  man,  and  to  fire  tlie  moment  he  heard  my 
)nusket ;  then  to  spring  a^ain  into  their  saddles,  and  attack  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand,  until  they  were  willing  to  let  us  retreat  withoiit 
molestation. 

My  plan  was  unanimously  approved,  and  instantly  adopted.  Ak 
soon  as  my  party  left  their  saddles,  the  Indians  dismounted  to  a  man, 
and  stood  waiting  the  orders  of  their  chief,  the  parties  being  within 
pistol-shot  of  each  other.  I  was  tlie  last  to  make  a  motion  of  dis- 
mounting, which  I  did  in  such  an  awkward  and  clumsy  manner  as 
drew  a  laugli  of  derision  from  the  savages,  and  brought  my  eye  to 
range  along  the  barrel  of  my  musket,  wliich  lay  along  the  liorse's  ueek, 
pointing  to  the  ornament  on  the  bosom  of  the  colossal  chief  in  front 
of  mr. 

The  report  of  seven  muskets  besides  ray  own  brought  every  man 
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again  to  the  saddle,  and  we  chared  the  astonished  foe  with  such 
resistless  fury  as  bore  down  al)  betbre  us.  Seven  Indians,  besides  the 
rhief,  fell  by  our  muskets ;  and  the  new  leader  who  now  assumed 
the  command  seemed  determined  to  single  rae  out  as  tlie  marie 
of  his  vengeance.  He  retreated  a  little  space,  then  wheeling  his 
horse,  rode  towards  me  at  full  speed,  brandisliing  in  his  right  hand  a 
long  pointed  javelin  of  hard  wood,  which  he  aimed  at  my  breast,  as 
our  horses  rushed  past  each  otlier,  I  fortunately  parried  the  blow,  and 
wheeling  on  liis  rear  complimented  Iiim  with  a  cut  across  the  right 
^^hoolder  that  nearly  penetrated  to  the  pap.  He  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  was  able  to  rise  no  more. 

At  this  moment  I  received  an  arrow  in  my  right  thigh,  while  tluree 
others  were  planted  in  the  led  side  of  my  gallant  steed,  one  of  which 
had  reached  his  heart,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  with  one  of  my  legs 
crushed  beneath  him,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  extricate  myself,  which  I  at  length  effected,  rising  under  a 
shower  of  arrows.  I  now  attempted  to  take  the  horse  of  tlie  leader 
whom  I  had  just  put  Jwrs  du  combat,  and  who  was  b^till  holding  the  bridle 
in  his  left  hand.  Just  as  I  was  mounting  this  animal,  iive  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  enemy  started  for  me  at  full  speed,  and  would  doubt* 
less  have  sent  me  aHer  their  two  leaders,  had  not  tliree  of  my  friends 
perceived  my  danger,  and  darted  to  my  rescue.  'JThey  reached  me 
just  in  time  to  cut  down  three  of  the  assailants,  while  I  had  as  much 
business  as  I  could  attend  to  in  amusing  the  other  two,  one  of  whom 
fell  under  his  horse,  and  the  other  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  to  the 
forest. 

Several  of  my  brave  comrades  had  by  this  time  received  a  number 
of  severe  wounds  from  the  flint-headed  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
horse  of  my  friend  and  interpreter  was  killed  under  him  by  a  wooden 
lance  or  spear  hke  that  which  had  threatened  my  own  life.  He  fortu- 
nately succeeded,  however,  in  catching  a  fallen  Indian's  horse,  which 
he  instantly  mounted,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  By  this  time  the 
enemy  had  drawn  off  widiin  short  arrow  distance,  and  commenced  tiring 
a  shower  of  those  sliarp-pointed  missiles  among  us.  From  the  first 
volley  one  of  our  party  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh ;  another  arrow 
severely  tickled  my  left  leg,  while  a  third  penetrated  the  collar  of  my 
coat.  We  soon  became  convinced  that  our  only  safety  depended  upon 
close  quarters  ;  we  therefore  made  another  despe^:ate  chitrge  on  the 
bloodthirsty  wretches,  who  maintained  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  with 
a  valour  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Their  countenances  became  more 
and  more  ferocious  as  they  felt  the  sharp  edges  of  our  sabres  ;  and  as 
their  cause  began  to  assume  an  aspect  of  hopelessness,  their  horrid 
yells  of  rage  and  disappointment  were  tmly  diabolical. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  cut  down  four  of  them,  when  the  survivors 
thought  it  the  best  policy  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  at  the  same 
time  tinning  back  in  tlieir  saddles,  to  deliver  their  arrows  as  thcv 
departed,  in  order  to  deter  pursuit.  They  might  have  dispensed  witK 
this  ceremony,  however,  for  we  felt  no  disposition  to  follow  them,  being 
as  glad  to  get  rkl  of  them  as  they  could  be  to  escape  from  us.  A 
number  of  them  must  have  carried  away  some  ^  morul  gashes**  oa 
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their  heads  and  shoulders,  which,  having  no  covering,  presented  no  im- 
pediment to  the  full  operation  of  our  sharp  arguments. 

After  we  had  rested  a  little  from  the  fatigue  of  half  an  hour*s  hard 
fighting,  we  proceeded  to  inspect  the  field  of  battle,  on  wliich  we  found 
seventeen  of  the  enemy,  lying  in  the  sleep  of  death.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  chief  who  fell  by  my  musket  still  wore  tlie  smile  of 
derision  caused  by  the  affected  awkwardness  wiih  wiiich  I  was  dis- 
mounting  in  order  to  bring  my  musket  to  hear  at  his  heart.  On  our 
part,  we  liad  not  lost  a  man,  though  only  one  escaped  without  a  wound. 
Four  of  us  were  wounded  in  several  places,  and  I  felt  considerable 
uneasiness  on  that  account,  until  my  companions  assured  me  that  the 
Indians  of  Sonera  y  Sinaloa  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  poisoning 
arrows ;  and  I  allerward  discovered  that  Humboldt  and  La  Perouse 
both  attest  to  the  same  fact. 

The  fruits  of  our  victory  were  eleven  fine  horses,  a  dozen  bows, 
several  wooden  spears,  the  points  of  M-hich  were  very  sharp,  and  had 
evidently  been  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  arrows  without  number.  Our 
loss  was  seven  men  wounded ;  three  horses  killed,  and  two  wounded : 
missing  none.  1  tlien  proposed  that  we  should  unite  in  returm'ng  oiu* 
acknowledgments  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  who  had  given  us  the 
victory  against  such  a  great  disparity  of  force,  and  saved  us  from  sudden 
death,  or  a  horrible  captivity.  This  duty  being  performed,  wc  col- 
lected our  spoils  and  our  game,  with  which  we  loaded  some  of  our 
led  horses,  and  soon  set  out  on  our  return  to  St.  Diego,  at  which  place 
we  arrived  in  safety,  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  much 
fatigued  from  fighting,  travelling,  and  the  want  of  sleep  for  twenty- 
nine  hour.?. 

Our  adventure  with  tlie  Indians  soon  became  rumoured  about,  and 
the  whole  town  was  immediately  in  a  state  of  alann.  The  good  padre 
of  the  mission,  with  most  of  his  flock,  thronged  about  us,  offering  their 
congratulations  on  our  safety,  and  the  old  priest  actually  shed  tears  as 
he  audibly  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  our  deliverance  from  such 
imminent  danger.     My  companions  related  the  stor}-  in  their  own 


they  termed  me,  that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  it — as  ever)' 
duty  nobly*  and  not  one  of  them  was  the  least  deficient  in  those  quali- 
ties which  they  »•  liberally  attributed  to  me.  Heaven  favoured  our 
cause,  or  skill  and  courage  would  have  been  totally  unavailable.  Yet 
still  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  seize  every  occasion  to  recommend  coolness 
and  calmness  to  every  one  who  may  be  placed  in  scenes  of  danger, 
especially  where  the  conduct  of  others  will  depend  greatly  upon  his 
own. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  sincere  affection  and  regret  that  I  took  leave 
of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  I  had  acquired  during  our  short  stay 
at  St.  Diego.  The  good  old  padre  of  the  mission  gave  me  his 
blessing,  and  made  me  promise  never  to  pass  the  port  without  stop- 
ping for  repose  and  refreshment. 

April  23(/. — On  Saturday,  at  four  P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and 
left  the  harbour  of  St.  Diego,  with  the  wind  from  west-north-west,  and 
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fair  weather,  our  port  of  desttnatioo  being  Monterqr,  about  one  hundred 
leagues  farther  up  the  coast.  While  crossing  the  great  Bay  of  St. 
Barbara,  we  examined  many  islands  for  fur-seals,  but  without  much 
success.  We  saw  a  few  sca-elcphants,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
sea-leopards,  which  were  very  wild. 

Among  the  islands  examined  by  us  in  the  bay  just  named  are  St. 
Clement^  St.  Catalina,  St  Barbara,  St.  Rosa,  and  St.  Miguel.  The 
last-named  island  is  in  lat.  33"^  58'  N.,  lon^.  1 IQ")  43'  W.  The  coast 
between  Cape  Conception  and  Cenizas  Island  is  clear  of  dangers  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  and  there  is  a  good  and  safe  passage  inside  of 
the  islands  which  lie  off  the  Bay  of  St.  Barbara,  and  good  anchorage 
round  most  of  them.  From  the  majority  of  these  islands  a  shoal  runs 
off  to  some  distance ;  but  every  danger  is  marked  by  the  kelp  or  rock- 
weed,  which  often  grows  to  twenty  fathoms  in  length. 

To  the  north  of  Conception  Point  are  several  sunken  rocks,  lying 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Point  Arguello.  There  are 
also  rocks  and  breakers  lying  one  mile  off-shore  from  Point  Buchon ; 
but  the  shores  from  this  point,  all  the  way  to  Point  Pinos,  which  is  the 
south  point  of  Monterey  Bay,  are  bold  and  clear  from  dangers  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  land: 

In  entering  the  Bay  of  Monterey  from  the  south,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  western  part  of  Point  Pinos  a  good  berth  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half;  as  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  lying  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  with  shallow  water  on  them.  After  bringing  the  northern 
extremity  of  Point  Pinos  to  bear  south-south-east,  you  may  haul  into 
the  bay  to  the  south-cast,  and  from  that  to  south-west,  and  anchor  in 
six  fathoms,  with  the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  bearing  west- 
half-south,  distant  about  one  mile. 

May  bth, — Having  examined  the  coast  and  islands  from  St.  Diego, 
to  the  north,  as  far  as  Point  Pinos,  in  lat.  36^  39'  N.,  long.  12  P  30' 
W.,  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Monterey  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  May, 
at  nine  A.  M.,  and  anchored  in  six  fathoms  of  water,  clay  bottom ; 
tlic  flag-staff  on  the  fort  at  the  west  side  of  the  bay  bearing  wcst-half- 
south,  distant  one  mile. 

The  Bay  of  Monterey  is  formcil  by  Point  Pinos  on  the  south,  and 
Point  New-year  on  tlie  north.  It  is  a  spacious,  sandy,  open  roadstead, 
about  twenty  miles  across,  with  anchorage  near  the  shore  in  almost 
every  part  of  it.  Although  it  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  which  rolls 
in  from  the  westward,  no  accidents  have  ever  occurred  to  vessels 
properly  provided  with  cables  and  anchors.  The  landing  is  rough  at 
times,  but  not  dangerously  so ;  and  the  best  anchorage  is  in  its  south 
angle,  south-east  of  Point  Pinos,  close  in  with  the  shore,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  that  point. 

Tlie  village  and  presidio  of  Monterey  arc  situated  upon  a  plain, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  range  of  wood-crowned  heights.  This  place 
was  plundered  and  burnt,  in  the  year  1819,  by  a  piratical  vessel  under 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag,  the  crew  having  first  taken  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  its  guns,  Tne  town  is  about 
one  mile  from  the  landing ;  bemg,  as  is  usual  with  the  Califomian 
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miftskm^  surrounded  by  &  widl  of  ten  (eet  in  height,  built  of  frcc-stonet 
and  eiieloKuig  about  two  hundred  houses.  Tliere  aro  also  one  church 
and  a  nuimery.  The  residence  of  the  govcnior,  his  excellcniry  Don 
Miguel  Gonzales,  is  a  very  handsome  cdiHce. 

'I'ho  iuliabitan:^  u(  Monterey  are  very  similar  to  Uiosc  of  St.  Diogo, 
in  appearance,  character,  m:inners,  customs,  and  habits.  The  climate 
in  uiild,  salubrious,  and  healthy ;  being  on  the  same  parallel  us  Xor- 
I'olk,  Virginia,  and  never  colder  than  58^,  and  seldom  wanner  tlian  8.1  ^ 
Tliis  pari  of  the  eounti-y  is  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  rich  nnd  fir- 
tile.  ftJoine  o[  Hie  plantations  would  eclijwe  our  finest  gardens — pro- 
ducing all  kiuds  of  grain,  vcfrctables,  garden  herbs,  and  a  varioty  (tf 
fruits  common  to  the  United  ^States.  This  is  a  fme  plare  for  whalin«r. 
ships  to  touch  at  fur  retre^hmcnts,  which  may  be  had  in  Krcat  abun- 
dance, including  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  hogs,  poultry,  vegctablirs,  fruits, 
&c. ;  all  oi'  whi«'h  may  be  purchased  here  at  very  reasonable  prlcis. 

This  coast  has  been  famous  for  its  abundant  supplies  of  hides  nnd 
tallow ;  but  ttie  success  of  this  trade  drew  such  numbers  into  it  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  that  the  cattle  and  horses  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  their  prices  too  high  to  render  it  a  business  worth  follow- 
ing any  longer  by  vessels  from  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the 
revolution  in  Mexico,  and  before  a  republican  flag  had  ever  /loafed 
over  the  presidios*  and  forts  of  Calilbmia,  the  government  of  Old 
Spain  reserved  to  itself  llie  exclusive  commerce  of  its  hides  and  pel- 
tries, from  whicii  they  collected  an  ijumense  revenue. 

The  mission  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey  lies  about  a  league  to  the 
southward  of  tlic  presidio ;  it  is  a  small  establishment,  containing  two 
imndred  and  sixty  Indians.  It  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley,  near  the 
river  St.  Cannelo,  a  small  stream  that  runs  into  a  rocky  hay,  souili  of 
Point  Pinos.  The  road  from  the  port  to  this  place  is  truly  deli « lit fu I, 
leading  through  rural  scenery  of  the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque 
uppcaranrc.  Uore  are  fiM  p-isture  lands,  intcrsporsed  with  pine,  oak, 
and  birch  trees,  with  very  little  underwood. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  Monterey  is  the  mission  of 
St.  Antonio  de  i*adua.  This  place  is  built  in  a  circular  form,  havin-* 
tlie  api>carauce  of  military  barraeks,  with  a  church  in  the  centre. 
There  are  now  aliout  tifiern  hundred  Indians  in  this  mission,  governed 
by  two  friars  and  four  monks,  who  keep  the  Indians  at  work  in  culti- 
vating the  ground  and  rearing  cattle.  All  that  their  labour  produces 
over  and  above  the  support  of  tlie  establishment,  is  sold  at  Monterey 
by  the  friars,  and  the  proceeds  laid  out  in  clothing,  agiicultural  imple- 
ments, and  other  necessaries,  for  the  good  of  the  mission,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Indians.  The  latter  arc  very  industrious  in  their 
labours,  and  obedient  to  their  teachers  and  directors,  to  whom  they 
look  up  as  to  a  father  and  protector,  and  who  in  return  discharge 
their  duty  towards  these  poor  Indians  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and 
humanity.  They  arc  generally  well  clothed  and  fed,  have  houses  of 
their  own,  and  are  made  as  comfortable  as  they  wish  to  be.     The 

*  With  the  Sptnianla  thi;  word  rrenidin  \b  a  fenent  name  fi»r  alt  flifta  (bolli  fn  AlVfca  anJ 
Amertea)  wbirh  ara  placci  in  the  miildie  of  a  <wintry  of  ioAiMa,  and  inplykng  that  llMre  are  no 
oUttr  iobabiiaiitis  bcMidca  t.ic  garriMn,  which  Tv«ldu  wiUiin  the  dtoJel. 
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fwalMi  ears  m  udun  of  aH  who  are  afiectad  mkh  my  riiimait,  aiMl 
cmr  aUenlioii  k  paid  lo  their  wama. 

We  found  lying  in  the  port  of  Monterey  the  Spanish  Mp  ^mu^  c£ 
aii^-four  gana,  which  hid  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Peru  in  the  mnth 
of  Deoemher,  1824«  bound  to  Old  Spain,  by  the  way  of  ManUa.  The 
Asia  was  emp^yed  to  oofivev  home  as  passengers  the  ex-vjceioy  of 
Pern  and  suite,  many  Bpanisn  merchants,  and  a  few  troops,  retumiii^ 
aceording  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  after  the  battle  of  AyaoseW* 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Peru.  After  passing  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  her  course  to  Manilla,  a  part  of  the  officers  and  crew  rose 
on  the  others  and  took  the  ship,  with  a  determinatioii  to  turn  back  and 
gire  her  up  to  the  Mexicans.  Having  'thus  obtained  diarge  of  the 
vessel,  the  mutineers  navigated  her  to  the  idaad  of  Guam,  eUef  of  Iho 
Ladrones,  where  they  landed  the  ^^ic^v^  >Dd  aiiite,  all  the  mrrrlmii. 
and  a  good  pait  of  their  property.  "Diey  then  ateexed  to  the  aeMh 
until  they  took  the  fresh  weatcarly  wind,  when  th^ran  to  the  eaetHifd 
for  the  port  of  Monterey,  where  they  airived  on  Sunday,  the  lat  Aff 
of  Mar,  four  days  before  the  Tartar.  I  afterward  learned  thai  lhi|r 
left  Monterey  after  taking  on  board  the  necessary  proviaicNM»  iMl 
sailed  for  Aoapuleo,  a  port  of  Mexico,  on  the  Paciie  Ooeaoi  al  sUdi 
place  they  gave  tbemaeLvea  19  lo  the  Mexiaan  goftMBunent. 

M^  70.— My  ol^  in  tonehii^^  at  Monterey  was  lo  obtain  i»* 
formaiioe  of  the  coast  to  the  north;  but  I  aoea  dieeotend  thai  Ae 
inbahitants  here  knew  nothiqg  of  the  wrinect,  either  north  or  aevlh :  I 
therefore  left  them  aa  wise  aa  I  came.  QnSaturdajTt  the  7th  of  Maff 
we  got  under  way,  and  contimied  examining  the  ooaat  to  the  noilh  iwl 
weat,  with  the  wind  from  weat-north-west  to  nQrtb*by-eaat|  aaA  foir 
weather. 

M€M  1  Uk — On  Wednesday,  the  J  1th,  we  anrived  at  the  Faralione 
Islands,  in  laL  37<'  41'  N^  long.  123''  86'  W.  These  are  aothii^  hitt 
a  cluster  of  rocky  islands,  desdtute  of  vegetation.  The  nnrfhiniMaot 
wliich  is  the  largest,  is  about  two  milea  in  circumference,  of  an  oUoii^ 
shape,  lying  east-northeast  and  west-south-west.  On  each  end  Is  a 
hill,  rising  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  declining  to  a  valley  in  tho 
centre  of  the  island,  forming  the  appearance,  urtien  viewed  mm  tho 
north  or  south,  of  a  saddle.  Many  ^ears  ago  this  place  waa  the  naeit 
of  numerous  fur-seal,  but  the  Russians  have  made  such  havoc  ano^f 
them  that  there  is  scarcely  a  breed  left. 

On  this  barren  rock  we  found  a  Russian  fomily,  and  twenty^hno 
Codiacks,  or  north-weat  Indians,  with  their  bark  canoea.  They  weea 
employed  in  taking  sea-leqjMurds,  aea-horsea,  and  aea-elephnia,  for 
their  skins,  oil,  ami  ftesh ;  the  latter  being  joked  for  the  Bwieian 
market,  on  the  north-west  coast.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  they  iiad 
about  fifty  tons  of  this  beef  cured,  and  were  then  expecting  the  Biriial 
of  a  Russian  vessel  to  take  off  the  bee(  and  leave  then  a  aoppij  of 
fresh  water,  there  being  none  on  the  ialsind. 

This  island  ia  of  votemiic  odgin;  most  of  the  roeka  have  evideody 
been  once  in  a  state  of  foikw,  and  the  lowland  ia  covered  with  punier 
stone.    Aquatic  burds,  in  ooosidanhle  Tanelir,  naort  hithflr  Jor  Urn 
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puposes  of  laying  and  incubatiim ;  bat  the  Biiiiiiane  leldom  give 
them  a  chance  for  the  latter  process,  generally  aecuring  the  eggs  as 
fast  as  they  are  deposited. 

May  I2th* — ^Afler  carefully  examining  this  island,  without  fluding  a 
single  fur-seal,  we  bore  away  for  Port  St.  Francisco,  where  we  ar- 
rived on  the  12th  of  May ;  and  at  six,  P.  M.,  came  to  anchor  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  bay,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  with  the  mission 
of  St.  Clara  bearing  south-west,  and  the  nearest  land  to  the  westward 
distant  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  vessel. 

This  magnificent  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  lat.  37^  48' 
N.,  long.  182°  16'  W.,  possesses  ahnost  all  the  requisites  for  a  great 
naval  establishment,  and  is  better  calculated  for  such  a  dep6t  than  any 
other  port  between  the  island  of  Chiloe,  on  the  south  coast  of  Chili, 
and  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  coast  of  our  Oregon  territory.  It  is 
easy  of  access,  the  entrance  being  about  two  miles  wide,  between  two 
bluir  points ;  and  there  is  sufficient  water  for  a  liue-of-battle  ship, 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  until  she  is  six  miles  within  the 
bay,  where  a  flat  puts  off  from  tlie  south  shore,  about  one  hundred 
faUioms. 

kdet  steering  in  east  for  eight  miles,  you  will  come  to  a  low  point 
of  land,  on  the  south  side  of  the  b;iy,  to  which  a  good  berth  must  be 
^iven,  say  half  a  mile.  Having  passed  this  point,  the  south  arm  of 
the  bay  opens  to  view,  extending  south  a  few  degrees  easterly,  for 
more  than  twenty  miles.  At  the  head  of  this  is  a  river  which  extends 
far  into  tho  country.  This  southern  arm  is  about  five  miles  wide  for 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  south,  with  a  moderate  depth  of  water, 
varying  from  twenty  to  five  fathoms ;  thus  affording  a  water  commimi- 
cation  between  the  missions  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  and  the  presidio. 
The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  in  from  ten  to  four 
fathoms,  near  tlie  shore,  and  nearly  abreast  of  tlie  mission,  which  is  in 
full  view,  about  two  miles  from  tlie  shore  of  the  bay,  and  five  miles 
within  the  entrance  of  the  port. 

'  There  is  also  another  arm  of  the  bay,  which  extends  to  the  north 
and  north-east  about  twenty-five  miles,  where  it  becomes  contracted  to 
a  strait,  communicating  with  a  basin  more  than  ten  miles  in  width. 
This  basin  has  a  water  communication  on  the  north-west  side  with 
the  new  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano.  This  northcni  arm  of  the 
bay  is  sprinkled  whh  a  number  of  small  green  islands,  between  which 
there  are  good  passages  for  ships  of  any  size,  for  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  norUi,  and  good  anchorage  all  over  the  bay,  in  from  twenty  to 
five  fathoms  of  water,  mud  and  clay  bottom. 

<  Three  rivers  empty  their  waters  into  this  arm  of  St.  Francisco  Bay; 
one  of  which,  called  £1  Sacramento,  has  its  rise  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  the  sources  of  tlie  ('olumbia,  Colorada,  Rio  del  Norte, 
Arkansas,  and  La  Platte.  Thus  the  water  on  which  the  Tartar  now 
reposed  was  partly  supplied  from  the  mountain  springs  of  our  native 
country.  Any  thought  like  this,  however  trifling  in  itself,  is  interest- 
ing to  those  who  are  far  from  home.  Any  thing  that  reminds  one  of  his 
native  land  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  wanderer. 

The  bay  of  St,  Francisco,  connected  with  the  surrounding  scener}% 
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is  the  most  delightful  place  1  have  ever  seen  on  the  western  coast  of 
America.  It  presents  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  of  sufficient  extent  to 
float  all  the  British  navy  without  crowding ;  the  circling  grassy  shores^ 
indented  with  convenient  coves,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  ver- 
dant blooming  country,  pleasingly  diversified  with  cultured  fields  and 
waving  forests  ;  meadows  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure  in  the  gill 
of  bounteous  May ;  pastures  covered  with  grazing  herds ;  hill  and  dale^ 
mountain  and  valley,  noble  rivers,  and  gurgling  brooks.  Man,  enlight- 
cued,  civilized  man,  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  and  give 
a  soul,  a  divinity  to  the  whole.  Were  these  beautiful  regions,  which 
have  been  so  much  libelled,  and  are  so  little  known,  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  our  government  would  never  permit  them  to  remain 
thus  neglected.  The  eastern  and  middle  states  would  pour  out  their 
thousands  of  emigrants,  until  magnificent  cities  would  rise  on  the  shores 
of  every  inlet  along  the  coast  of  New  California,  while  the  wilderness 
of  the  interior  would  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very  rich,  deep,  and  fertile* 
and  much  of  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  as  fine  ship-timber  as  grows  in 
the  United  States,  and  generally  of  the  same  kinds.  Pine,  spruce,  and 
red  cedar  are  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  for  masts 
of  the  largest  ships.  At  some  distance  in  the  interior  are  extensive 
plains,  luxuriantly  covered  with  clover  and  various  kinds  of  grasses,  on 
which  thousands  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  graze  unmolested.  Many 
animals  that  produce  fur  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fish  resort  to  the  bay  in  the  spawning  season. 

During  the  summer  season  the  wind  generally  blows,  in  the  day^ 
time,  from  north-north-west  to  west  in  the  bay ;  but  never  very  strong. 
During  the  winter  months  it  blows  in  the  daytime  from  south-west  to  • 
south-south-east ;  but  at  night,  within  the  bay,  it  is  calm  nineteeo- 
twentieths  of  the  year. 

The  town  of  St.  FrancMsco  stands  on  a  table-land,  elevated  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  peninsula  five  miles  in 
width,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  about  two  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  outer  entrance,  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  It  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  Monterey,  but  much  smallest 
comprising  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses  and  a  churchy 
with  perhaps  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  fort  stands  on  a  promon- 
tory, on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  and  mounts  ten  guns,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  conunand  the  passage,  were  the  works  kept  in 
any  kind  of  order. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  principally  Mexicans  and  Span- 
iards, who  are  very  indolent,  and  consequently  very  filthy.  They  cul- 
tivate barely  sufficient  land  to  support  nature ;  consequently  nothing 
can  be  obtained  here  by  way  of  refreshments  for  ships ;  but  at  the- 
mission  of  St.  Clara,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  ten  ships  at  a 
time  may  be  abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing  they  require,  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  table-land  before  mentioned  would  produce 
abundantly  with  proper  cultivation ;  but  its  surface  is  scarcely  ever 
disturbed  by  plough  or  spade,  and  the  garrison  depends  entirely  npoa 
the  mission  for  all  its  supplies.    Sufficient  wheat  and  vegetables  fer 
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tfie  troops  might  easiy  be  derived  fimi  tlue  eofl  if  the  ftapct  aeans 
wei«  duly  applied,  as  their  whole  nylitMy  liM^ee  does  aot  exceed  one 
hundred,  including  officerB. 

The  mission  of  Si.  Clara  is  situated  on  a  delightful  plain,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  groves  of  oak,  and  other  hard  wood  of  a  durable  nature, 
one  of  which  is  much  like  lignnmritsp.  This  mission,  which  was 
founded  in  1777,  contains  about  twelve  hundred  native  Indians,  and  is 
governed  in  the  same  humane  manner  as  that  of  St.  Antonio,  before 
mentioned.  No  person  of  an  unprejudiced  mind  could  witness  the 
labours  of  these  Catholic  missionaries^,  and  contemplate  die  happy  re- 
enlts  of  their  philanthropic  exertions,  witliout  confessing  tliat  they  are 
mwearied  in  well-doing.  The  lives  of  these  simple-hearted,  benevo- 
lent men  are  solely  devoted  to  the  temporal  and  (as  they  tliiuk)  eternal 
welfare  of  a  race  of  savages,  apparently  abandoneil  by  Providence  to 
the  lowest  state  of  human  degradation.  Surely  such  disinterested  be^ 
ings,  whatever  may  be  their  errors  of  opinion,  will  meet  a  rich  reward 
mm  Him  who  hath  said,  **  Love  one  another."' 

These  converted  Indians  have  a  very  smart,  active,  inettdly,  and 
good-natored  demeanour.  Their  featiu-es  are  handsome  and  wdU*pro* 
portioned ;  their  coumenances  are  cheerfid  and  interesting ;  and  they 
mre  generally  a  very  industrious,  ingenious,  and  cleanly  people.  The 
tills  of  lying  and  stealing  are  held  by  them  in  the  utmost  abbonence, 
and  they  look  upon  them  as  two  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  of  which 
a  man  can  be  guilty,  murder  alone  excepted.  Tliey  evinee  the  moat 
tender  affection  for  their  wives  and  children,  %Huch  is  abuwlantly  re- 
ciprocated by  the  females  and  their  offspring. 

May  17th. — On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  May,  at  one,  P.  M^  we 
ngain  got  under  way,  and  put  to  sea,  and  continued  examtniug  the  coast 
to  the  north-west,  taking  advantage  of  the  land  and  sea4ireeie8  as 
much  as  possible. 

Jfay20/A. — On  Friday,  the  twentieth,  we  arrived  at  Cape  RIanco, 
•itnated  in  laUtnde  42"*  49'  N.,  long.  134''  13'  W.  Between  this  cape 
«nd  that  of  Mendocino,  which  is  in  latitude  40"^  17'  N.,  long.  128^  13' 
W.,  there  are  many  small  islands  and  rocks,  some  of  which  lie  fhrte 
miles  from  the  main.  On  these  islands  or  keys  I  expected  to  find  fur- 
seals  ;  whereas  I  found  them  all  manned  with  Russians,  standing  ready 
with  their  rifles  to  shoot  ever}'  seal  or  sea-otter  that  shoMred  Ms  bead 
above  water. 

This  part  of  the  coast  is  very  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night, 
there  being  many  sunken  rocks  lying  from  two  to  three  miles  oiffchore. 
Cape  Blanco,  being  about  fifly  miles  north  of  the  division  line  which 
separates  the  Mexican  possessions  from  those  of  the  United  States,  be- 
longs of  course  to  our  own  country,  being  a  point  of  the  Oregon  teiri- 
lory.  Between  this  cape  and  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  a  ^lietanf^ 
of  seventy  leagues,  the  coast,  I  believe,  has  never  been  clooely  «x- 
nmined,  and  of  course  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  description  of  it. 
The  Russians  makenoeerenioi^of  hunting  and  even  of  fotminffsoMk- 
iMDts  on  any  part  of  the  coast  that  suits  their  eoovenieiioe;  anSiialass 
Mr  govwmnent  plant  a  odony  there,  imder  the  pfoteeiiott  ofttio  iMtmal 
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h— ntr»  oar  jAtim  to  the  comitiT  will  oooa  be  Imf^at  by  the«Mi?il- 
ised  vaesals  of  tbe  destroyer  of  Pdand. 

May  22d, — Perceiving  very  little  prospect  of  taking  fbr-eeak  (many 
part  of  the  coast  which  the  Russians  have  monopolized,  withont  par- 
ehasing  them  of  the  intruders,  we  squared  away,  and  ran  before  ikt 
wind  to  the  southward.  'Diis  was  on  Saturday,  the  twraty-second  of 
May.  We  continued  standing  to  the  south-east,  with  firesh  winds  fiom 
westHUHth-west  to  north-north-west,  and  fair  weather,  until  the  thirtieth 
day  of  May ;  when,  at  five,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in  with  the  west  end 
of  the  islaikl  of  Socorro,  the  south  point  of  which  is  in  latitude  IS*'  (^ 
N.,  long.  IIO*"  9'  W. 

May  SOiA.— -This  island  lies  about  ninety  leagues  due  south  from  Cane 
Sl  Lucas,  the  most  sovthem  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Old  Cui- 
fornia,  and  a  little  more  than  that  distance  sou&west  from  Cape  Cor- 
rientes  in  Mexico.  It  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  ei  fourteen  leagues ; 
is  of  volcanic  Origin,  thoo^  tolerably  wdl  wooded ;  and  is  found  to  be 
a  convenient  stopping-place  for  vessels  wanting  water  or  fuel.  These 
articles  may  be  procured  in  a  small  bay  near  die  middle  of  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  where  good  anchorage  is  found,  in  ]i[^erate  wealhert 
in  from  twenty-five  to  ten  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  and  rocky  bottom. 
The  shores  all  around  this  island  are  clear  if  danger  two  cables*  length 
from  the  land,  excepting  on  the  nimh  side,  where  there  are  small  islets 
Ijring  near  the  main  island ;  and  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  them 
there  is  a  suidLeu  rock,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  rough  weather. 

At  six,  A.  M.,  the  boats  were  despatched  to  examine  the  island  in 
search  of  fur-seals ;  but  returned,  afier  a  faidiful  inspection,  without 
seeing  more  than  twenty  animals  of  that  species.  They  saw  about 
three  hundred  sea-leopards,  and  fifteen  hundred  hair-seals.  A  varie^ 
of  sea-birds  are  found  to  frequent  this  island,  and  a  few  small  land* 
birds  are  seen  among  the  shrubbery. 

June  5th. — On  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  June,  we  steered  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  a  firesh  breeze  from  north-north-east,  and  frdr 
weather,  which  continued,  with  little  interruption,  for  more  than  a 
fortmgfat. 

JwM  22d. — On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-second,  at  four,  A.  M.,  we 
saw  the  island  of  Owhyee,  bearing  west-sooth-west,  distant  seven 
leagues.  At  eleven,  A.  M.,  we  came  to  anchor  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Mowee,  about  half  a  mile  off-shore,  in  seven  fothoms  of  water,  sand 
and  eoral  bottom.  We  had  not  been  al  anchor  more  than  half  an  hour* 
before  we  had  twenty  canoes  alongside,  with  hogs,  potatoes,  pumo- 
kins,  watermelons,  onions,  plantains,  bananas,  eocoanuts,  ana  fini« 
for  sale. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  group  of  islands  is  so  fhmiltar  to  eftry 
one  irf*  my  readers  that  all  looiudsay  on  the  subject  woold  necessarily 
be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  abeady  been  repeated  a  diousand 
times.  No  omer  seeiaon  of  the  gtobe  has  been  ^sited  so  often,  or  de- 
scribed so  fully,  as  this  eloster  of  islands^  for  lliey  have  been  touched 
at  by  dbnosi  every  navinttMr  that  has  Mossed  tfw  FsciEe  smce  thdr 
fiist  diswveffy  by  Capum  Cook.  I  shdl  theteibre  merely  describe 
their  locaiistt,  sne,  loid  appemraneey  tnd  refer  the  reader  for  further 
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MTtiAlare  to  Stewart's  Vint  to  the  BwABtm  m  1839 «iid  18M,  EUU's 
Pol3me8ian  Researches,  and  the  printed  journal  of  almost  erery  voya^ 
i;rhich  has  been  made  to  the  Pacific. 

The  reader  is  well  aware  that  this  group  of  islands  was  among  the 
last  of  Cook*8  discoveries,  and  that  he  was  assassinated  on  one  of  them 
by  the  natives.  It  was  nnder  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich that  this  great  navigator  prosecuted  his  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  he  tiierefore  named  these  islands  in  honour  of  tiiat  noble- 
man. Tlie  group  comprises  eleven  islands,  extending  in  latitude  from 
18°  64'  to  22®  15'  N.,  and  in  longitude  from  154®  60'  to  160®  24'  W. 
They  are  called  by  the  natives  Owhyce,  Mowee,  Ranai,  Morotoi, 
Toonoorawa,  AVoahoo,  Atooi,  Oneehceow,  Oreehoua,  Morotinni,  and 
Toohoora.  The}'  are  all  inhabited,  except  the  two  last. 

June  23i. — Owhyce,  whicli  we  visited  on  the  twenty-third,  is  the 
largest  and  most  eastern  of  these  islands,  its  length  from  north  to  south 
being  eighty-four  miles,  and  its  breadth  seventy.  On  the  north  side  is 
a  mountain  that  rises  in  three  peaks,  about  half  a  mile  high,  perpetually 
covered  with  snow,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues. 
To  the  north  of  this  mountaui  the  coast  consists  of  high  and  abrupt 
cliffs,  down  whicli  fall  many  beautiful  cascades ;  and  the  whole  country 
is  covered  with  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees.  The  ground  south  of 
tlie  three-peaked  mountain  is  covered  with  cinders,  and  in  many  places 
presents  black  streaks,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  course  of  die  lava- 
that  has  been  ejected  from  the  mountain,  and  flowed  in  streams  to  the 
shore.  The  projecting  headland  is  composed  of  broken  and  craggy 
rocks,  piled  irregularly  on  one  another,  and  terminating  in  sharp  points. 
Amid  these  ruins,  however,  are  many  patches  of  rich  soil,  carefidly 
laid  out  in  plantations.  The  fields  are  enclosed  by  stone  fences,  and 
are  interspersed  with  groves  of  cocoanut-trees.  It  was  on  this  island 
that  Captain  Cook,  in  1779,  fell  a  victim  to  the  sudden  resentment  of 
the  natives,  with  whom  he  unfortunately  had  a  dispute. 

Mowee  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-tM'O  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
divided  by  a  low  isthmus  into  two  circular  peninsulas,  the  eastern 
being  double  the  size  of  the  western.  In  each  of  these  peninsulas 
there  is  a  mountain  rising  to  a  very  great  height,  wliich  may  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  There  are  no  soundings  on  the 
north  shores,  but  the  country  presents  an  appearance  of  verdure  and 
fertility.  Near  the  west  point  of  the  smaller  peninsula  is  a  spacious 
bay,  widi  a  sandy  beach,  shaded  by  cocoanut  trees.  The  country 
behind  has  truly  a  romantic  appearance,  tlie  hills  rising  in  a  great 
variety  of  peaked  forms ;  their  steep  sides,  and  the  deep  chasms  be- 
tween them,  being  covered  with  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  computed 
^  sixty-five  thousand. 

Tune  26th. — On  Sunday,  the  26th,  we  visited  Woahoo,  which  is 

4even  leagues  north-west  of  MorotoL    From  Uie  appearance  of  the 

north-east  and  north-west  parts  of  this  ialand«  I  ahomd  judge  it  to  be 

-^he  finest  one  of  the  ^np.    Morotoi  is  only  seven  miles  weat-oorth- 

vi'eat  '^'^owee,  and  its  principal  produce  is  yams;  but  il  has  IMtle 

-wv       ir  *he  south  and  west  sides  the  coas»  mi  «>*^entsd  w^*""  '—tral 
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June  28/A. — On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  we  touched  at  Atooi,  which 
appears  to  he  well  wooded.  Towards  the  north  and  north-west,  the 
face  of  the  country  is  ragged  and  broken ;  but  to  the  south  it  ]p  more 
e\'en.  The  hills  rise  from  tlie  seaside  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  at  a 
little  distance  back  are  clothed  with  flourishing  timber. 

June  29ih. — On  the  folloNving  day  we  touched  at  the  island  of 
Oneeheeow,  which  is  five  leagues  west  of  Atooi.  Its  eastern  coast  is 
higli,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ;  but  the  other,  parts  consist  of  low 
ground,  except  a  round  bluflf  heud  on  the  south-east  point.  It  produces 
a  plenty  of  vams,  and  a  sweet  root  called  tee.  It  contains  about  ten 
tliousand  inhabitants.  Three  leagues  south-west  of  Mowee  lies  Ta- 
hooiowa,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  group.  It  is  destitute  of  wood, 
and  the  soil  seems  to  be  sandy  and  burren. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Sail  from  the  Sandwich  I«lnnd« — ^Northern  Polynesia — Biid^s  Island — ^lfan-of> 
war  Rock — JJmxauikf  Island — Caatton  to  NaTigatofs — ^Peatrl  and  Heimsa 
Island— Byen's  Island — ^An  unknown  Island — Steer  towaids  the  ContinenI-* 
ClippeTton*s  Rock — ^A  Wikl-goose  Chase  for  St.  Vinoent  Island— AnriTe  at  the 
Oallapagos  Islands — Return  to  the  Coast  of  Pern — ^Bay  and  Town  of  Sechnra 
— City  of  Piura — Directions  for  entering  the  Port  of  Seehmra — ^Bay  uid  Town 
of  Payt»— Port  bf  St.  Pedro— Bay  and  Town  of  Ferrol— Natural  Prodnetieos 
— Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  Bazk — ^Animals,  dec. — Arrive  at  the  Port  of  Chorillos. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  lie  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  towards  the 
eastern  shores  of  China.  They  lie  in  a  range  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, Owhyee  (or,  according  to  the  scientific  Ellis,  Hawaii)  forming 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  group,  which  is  terminated  on  die 
north-west  by  Nihau  (Neeheeheon)  and  Taura  (Toohoora),  the  latter 
being  merely  a  barren  rock,  inhabited  only  by  a  vast  number  of  sea- 
fowl.  The  other  uninhabited  island  is  called  Morokini  (Morotinni),  a. 
barren  rock  lying  between  Mowee  and  Toohoorawa,  and  would  renoer 
the  navigation  of  the  strait  exceedingly  dangerous,  did  not  its  elevatioii 
above  tli^  water  render  it  visible  at  aU  times. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  group  which  bears  the  name  of  ^  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,"  are  a  number  of  uninhalnted  islands,  or  rocky  islets, 
which  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  chain,  nearly  to  the 
180''  of  longitude,  and  30"^  of  north  latitude.  These  are  called  by 
the  names  of  Bird*s,  Necker,  Gardner,  Allen,  Lisianaky,  BuBkar* 
darkens,  Massachusetts,  dtc.  As  it  was  my  intention  to  cxamfaw 
some  of  these  lonely  spots,  which  reared  thm  nigged  heads  abovB 
the  surface  of  the  wildemesa  oC  wmen^  1  iMde  \m  m  siMit  stay  wiih 
the  friendly  islanders  of  the  taidwidi  eluilMV  Md  akapad  vy  conrso 
lor  Northern  Polynesia. 

Jnnt  MfA.— "On  Tfaonday,  the  Mibt  wo  fit  mdtgwwft^adtmni 
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a  north.west  conrsf ,  with  a  fine  breete  from  BOith-ett»-by<4ionh«  On 
the  following  day  we  {itesed  within  half  a  mile  of  Bird**  Island,  and 
found  it  to  lie  in  lat.  Sd^"  8'  N.,  long.  16P  08'  W.  This  is  merely  a 
barren  rock  of  rolcanic  origin,  aboot  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water, 
which  is  bold  all  round  it,  and  numerous  sea-birds  lind  a  retreat  among 
its  cliflfs  and  precipices. 

July  3d. — We  continued  our  course  with  a  strong  breeze  from 
north-east-by-east,  and  on  Sunday,  the  3d  day  of  July,  at  hve  A.  M., 
passed  within  half  a  mile  of  Man-of-war's  Rock,  situated  in  lat.  25° 
r  N.,  long.  167^  sr  W.  This  is  also  the  rocky  summit  of  a  sub- 
marine  mountain,  which  was  once  volcanic  There  is  deep  water  all 
found  it,  except  on  the  south-west  side,  where  tliere  is  a  coral  reef 
extending  into  the  sea  about  half  a  mile.  This  rock  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  is  inhabited  by  nothing  but  sea-fowl  and  green  turtles. 

July  6th. — We  continued  standing  to  the  westward,  with  fresh 
breezes  from  north-east,  keeping  two  men  at  the  mast-head  day  and 
night,  until  Wednesday,  the  6tli,  when  we  landed  on  the  west  side  of 
Lisiansky  Island,  which  lies  in  lat.  25*^  50'  N.,  long.  173°  44'  W.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Lassion^s  and  sometimes  Ncava8*8  Island.  It  is 
but  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  mast-head  at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  miles.  It  is  only 
about  six  miles  in  circumference,  presenting  a  few  small  spots  of  vege- 
tation, consisting  of  coarse  grass  and  a  little  shrubbery.  The  whole 
surface  of  this  little  island  is  nearly  covered  with  rookeries  of  difiereiu 
kinds  of  birds,  among  which  are  whale-birds,  wake-up-kxttles,  man- 
of-war  birds,  gulls,  and  tropic-birds.  On  ihe  shores  we  found  an 
abundance  of  sea-elephants  and  green  turtles,  but  nowhere  on  the 
island  could  we  obtain  fresh  water. 

Coral  reefs  run  off  from  this  island  in  two  directions ;  and  as  some 
remuneration  for  their  own  dangers,  they  form  a  safe  ancliorage  be- 
tween them.  One  of  these  reefs  nms  from  the  ncHih  end  of  the  island 
to  the  north-west,  about  four  miles,  the  sea  breaking  on  its  weather 
Me,  The  other  reef  runs  oflf  from  the  south-south-west  part  of  the 
island,  in  a  south-west  direction,  about  seven  miles,  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  which  the  sea  breaks  all  the  year  round.  On  the  west  side  of 
!!ie  island,  between  these  two  reefs,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
ttiere  is  a  safe  and  smooth  harbour  for  ships,  which  may  ride  at 
anchor  in  from  ten  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  coral  bottom. 

There  is  one  word  of  camion  necessary  to  navigators,  in  sailing 
west  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  between  the  parallels  of  20^  and  30°  N. 
In  crossing  between  these  two  latitudes,  a  vessel  should  never  run  in 
thick  weather ;  and  even  in  tlia  clearest  of  weather,  they  should  always 
have  one  or  two  men  at  the  mast-head,  day  and  night.  These  reefs* 
which  are  all  formed  of  eoral,  may  be  seen  irom  die  mast^iead,  by 
their  light  refleecing  onihe  top  of  the  water,  day  or  night,  double  the 
distance  that  they  ean  be  seen  from  the  deck,  and  in  time  sufficient  to 
avoid  them,  if  there  be  a  broese  of  wind. 

As  another  raasoo  for  keeping  a  look-out  from  the  mati-head,  I 
vould  observe-  that  it*  -^nni^g  g^e^  or  before  the  wind, «  vessel  is 
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kmoA  iike  dedi  vntd  the  Tessei  is  elote  «•  board  of  k.  BiH  from  the 
iiHHt-iiead  a  man  em  see  the  foam  o^er  the  breakers  at  a  sufficient 
(Ustance  to  give  time  enough  to  tack  ship,  or  haul  off.  From  a  long 
experience  in  these  seas,  I  know  these  precautions  to  be  necessary  ; 
and,  if  obser%'ed,  they  may  prevent  many  serious  calamities.  Noi 
only  is  h  necessary  to  guard  against  unknown  reefs  and  islands,  but 
also  against  islands  which  have  been  visited,  and  are  erroneously  laid 
down  on  the  charts ;  some  of  which  I  have  ibund  to  be  one  and  two 
degrees  out  of  the  way  in  kmghude,  particularly  in  thb  part  of  the 
Pacific.  The  lead  and  line  are  of  very  htUe  use  in  these  seas,  as  tlie 
islands  and  reefe  arc  nearly  all  surroimdcd  witli  very  deep  water,  close 
to  the  breakers. 

Juif  StJL — ^Frem  Lisiansky  Island  we  stood  to  the  westward,  with 
a  steady  nortlveast  trade-wind  and  pleasant  weather  for  two  da3ra» 
during  whieh  time  we  saw  many  sperm-whales  and  a  great  nnmber  of 
sea4nrds.  On  Friday,  the  8th,  we  landed  on  Pearl  and  Hermee 
Island ;  or,  more  propeiiy,  a  group  of  sand-pits  and  coral  reefs,  so 
railed  on  account  of  two  British  wliale-ships  having  been  lost  here  oa 
the  same  night,  one  of  which  was  named  the  Pearl,  and  the  other  the 
Hermes.  They  both  went  ashore  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  met 
ilietr  fate  about  ten  miles  (rom  each  other.  These  daogetons  reefs  lie 
so  low,  and  ao  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  wat^r,  that  the  wreck  of  tlie 
Pearl  was  seen  by  the  man  at  our  mast-head  before  he  discerned  the 
land,  which  cannot  be  seen  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  (rom  a 
ship^s  top. 

The  Pearl  and  Hermes  were  cast  away  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  with  a  li^t  breeze  from  north-east,  attended  with  rain.  Both 
vessels  bilged  in  a  few  minmes  nd/er  they  struck.  They  were  fortu- 
nately favoured  whh  moderate  weather  for  several  days,  which  enabled 
them  to  save  all  their  water  and  provisions,  together  with  every  other 
article  of  value,  as  well  as  a  part  of  their  oil.  When  this  was  efiected, 
all  hands  set  to  work  in  building  a  vessel  of  about  thirty  tons,  frcma 
tiie  timber  and  planks  of  the  two  wrecks,  which  tliey  completed  m 
six  weeks,  when  they  embarked  on  board  of  her  for  tlie  Saudwidi 
I:slands,  where  they  arrired  in  safety. 

The  situation  of  this  island,  or  rather  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  reef  which  puts  off  firom  the  south  end  of  it,  is  in  lat.  27*^  31'  N., 
long.  176^  28'  W.  The  north-west  extremity  of  the  reef  which  pitta 
off  from  the  northern  island  is  in  lat«  28*'  22'  N.,  long.  177^12  W. 
The  eastern  point  of  the  group  is  in  long.  nO""  1 1'  W.,  lat.  27''  41'  N. 
From  the  north  and  south  extreme  points  there  is  one  continuation  of 
small  islands,  covered  with  sand,  and  rocks  which  appear  to  have  beea 
once  in  a  fluid  state. 

Tlie  whole  group  presents  the  form  of  a  creseent,  the  coneave  side 
of  which,  foeing  te  the  west^eouth-weat,  enekwea  an  extensive  bay, 
with  good  anchorage  all  over  it,  in  from  tw«ity4ive  to  four  fathooe 
of  water.  Here  I  lonre  aeea  peariroyalera  and  buiek^  dB  nier ;  bni  il 
is  difficnUte  proems  tfiem,  as  there  ere  very  fowlyhig  in  ahoalwaler* 
and  peihapa  not  fery  pfenty  nl  the  peeieat  ^opih.  There  is  aa 
of  fine  oeaMnh  in  thia  bigr,  of  Tttrkwa  kinde.    Tbeaei^ 
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elephant  and  8ea-le<^ard  resort  to  the  blaads  in  the  smuner  season, 
in  large  rookeriest  and  the  former  are  perfoctlj  tame.  Great  numbers 
of  green  turtles  are  found  on  the  sand-beachest  where  they  come  to 
deposite  their  eggs.  The  hawk*s-bill  turtle,  also,  sometimes  visits  this 
place,  but  in  small  numbers. 

The  water  is  very  bold  on  the  east  side  of  this  group,  there  being 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  within  three  times  that  distance  from 
shore.  On  the  west  side,  however,  the  water  runs  off  shallow  for  a 
considerable  distance,  to  thirty-five  fathoms.  From  thence  it  deepens 
very  suddenly  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms ;  and  half  a  mile 
farther  off-shore  no  soundings  are  to  be  found.  The  rookeries  of  sea- 
fowl  on  this  group  bear  no  comparison  to  those  on  Lisiansky  Island, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  island*s  being  so  very  narrow ;  not  one  of  them 
exceeding  a  nundred  fathoms  in  width,  from  east  to  west,  and  all  of 
them  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  From  the  lava  and  pumice-stone  to 
be  seen  here,  1  am  led  to  b^ei'e  that  this  whole  group  has  been,  at 
some  distant  period,  one  tremendous  volcano.  There  is  no  fresh 
water  io  be  found  here ;  but  turtle  and  fish  can  be  had  in  abimdance, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

July  11 M. — ^We  now  took  our  leave  of  this  dangerous  group,  and 
steered  to  the  westward,  a  little  northerly,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  north- 
east-by-north, the  weather  still  pleasant.  It  is  here  proper  to  remark, 
that  between  Pearl  and  Ilcrmes  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  tried 
the  current  several  times,  and  uniformly  found  it  setting  about  west-by- 
south,  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  an  hour. 
After  fresh  trades  we  found  the  current  strongest. 

July  12M. — We  crossed  the  meridian  of  180°,  the  »/•  plus  ultra  of 
longitude,  in  lat.  28°  30'  north,  and  on  the  Idth  we  landed  on  Byers*s 
Island,  situated  in  lat.  28°  32'  north,  long.  177°  4'  east.  This  island 
is  moderately  elevated,  and  has  some  bushes  and  spots  of  vegetation. 
It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  tlie 
west-south-west  side,  witli  fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  coral 
bottom.  There  arc  no  dangers  around  this  island,  excepting  on  the 
southeast  side,  where  there  is  a  coral  reef,  running  to  the  southward 
about  two  miles.  Sea-birds,  green  tiulles,  and  sea^elephants  resort  to 
this  island ;  and  a  plenty  of  fine  fish  may  be  caught  with  hook  and 
line  about  its  shores.  Fresh  water  may  be  had  here  from  the  south- 
south-west  side  of  the  island,  which  is  of  volcanic  origin. 

At  6,  P.  M .,  we  bore  up  and  stood  to  the  north-west ;  and  at  4,  A.  M., 
the  men  aloft  saw  breakers  ahead.  We  then  tacked  ship,  and  stood 
to  the  south-east  one  hour,  when  we  again  tacked,  and  stood  for  the 
reef.  At  6,  A.  M.,  we  were  within  half  a  mUeof  the  breakers,  and  no 
land  in  sight.  We  bore  up,  and  passed  around  the  west  end  of  the 
reef,  which  was  distant  about  two  miles.  We  then  hanled  on  a  nind 
10  the  north,  the  water  being  perfectly  smooth ;  apd  after  mnnaiff  mkmg 
under  the  lee  of  the  reef  at  me  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hotify  for  two 
hours,  on  a  north-by-wett  coarse,  wescwtheluidfromtlie  nmaijiend, 
bearing  north-west.  We  immediatdj  kept  off  for  it,  and  M  I0»  A.  M., 
we  were  close  in  wkh  a  small  low  ialaodt  eovered  with  tea-fowl,  and 
the  shores  of  which  were  lined  with  tea-dephaats.    Green  tnrtlea 
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were  Ibaiid  here  in  great  abundance,  and  two  hawk's-biU  turtles  were 
seen.     This  island  presents  all  the  usnal  indieations  of  volcanic  origin. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  island  there  is  a  reef  which  runs  off  abont 
fifteen  miles,  while  that  on  the  south-east  side  extends  about  thirty 
miles,  in  the  direction  of  south-south-east.  These  reefs  are  formed  of 
com  I,  and  afford  good  anchorage  on  the  south-west  side ;  but  on  the 
east  side  the  water  is  bdd  close  to  the  reef.  The  island  is  low,  being 
nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    Its  centre  is  in  laU  29^  5T  north,  long.  174°  31'  east. 

Convinced  by  a  careful  examination  that  this  island  afforded  neither 
Airs  nor  other  valuable  articles,  we  left  it  to  its  solitude,  and  steered  to 
the  north  on  a  wind,  intending  to  get  into  the  westerly  variables,  and 
run  down  to  the  western  coast  of  America.  This  was  Thursday,  the 
14th  of  July ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  being  in  lat.  84°  11'  novth, 
long.  172°  14'  east,  we  look  the  wind  from  north-nortli-west  in  a  squall, 
and  immediately  tacked  ship,  and  stood  to  the  n<Mrth-east  On  Bfop- 
day,  the  18th,  being  in  lat.  35°  2'  north,  long.  174°22'  east,  we  took 
a  fine  breeze  from  north-west,  with  fair  weather.  The  winds  cod- 
tinued  from  west  to  north-oiorth-west  until  we  were  in  lat.  32®  W 
north,  long.  129°  30'  west. 

From  the  19th  of  July  we  continued  making  an  east  course ;  andoA 
Saturday,  the  23d,  being  in  lat.  34*^  17'  north,  long.  170°  42'  west,  wo 
saw  about  two  thousand  sperm  whale  lying  feeding :  we  likewise  saw 
sperm  whale  on  the  two  following  days,  in  shoals  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred.  On  the  27th,  being  in  lat.  34°  IV  north,  long.  156°  47'* 
west,  we  again  saw  sperm  whale,  after  which  we  saw  nothing  worth 
mentioning  until  Thursday,  the  4th  of  August,  when  we  once  more  fell 
in  with  a  large  school  of  sperm  whale  in  lat.  32°  15'  north,  long.  120° 
30'  west.  We  now  took  the  wind  from  the  north,  with  fair  weather, 
and  steered  to  the  south-east  for  Clipperton*s  Rock.  In  lat.  27°  0' 
north,  we  took  the  wind  from  north-east,  which  continued  until  the  17th 
of  August. 

Aug,  I7th. — We  arrived  at  Clipperton^s  Rock,  and  at  4,  P.  M.,  came 
to  anchor  on  the  south-south-west  side  of  the  island,  in  eight  fathoms 
of  water,  sandy  bottom,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  off-shore. 

This  island  is  situated  in  lat.  10°  15'  north,  long.  109°  28'  west,  aaS 
exhibits  unequivocal  proofs  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  low  all  aiouiid 
near  the  water,  but  a  high  rock  rises  in  the  centre,  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  six  leagues.  It  produces  a  little  shmbbery  and  some 
coarse  grass,  among  whieh  I  tlunk  fresh  water  nnght  be  found  by  d^:• 
ging.  The  whole  island  is  literally  covered  widi  sea-birds,  such  as 
gulls,  whale4>irds,  gannets,  and  the  booby.  There  are  also  a  few  snail 
land-bnds,  which  were  probably  blown  fixmi  the  American  coast  during 
the  hurricane  months.  Fur-seal  and  sea-elej^ant  resort  here  m 
small  nnmbers  in  the  proper  seasons,  and  grtaitorUe  come  hither  to 
deposite  their  eggs.  Aomg  ^  few  vegelaUe  mdw^ions  of  tUi' 
island  we  foood  a  plant  ifwenjhling  sarsaptfitta,  wUdi  badly  poisoned' 
several  of  the  crew  fHwluBiAed  iL 

After  takiag  irfnn  few  Ihr-Mal  emU  be  fcaad  abaal  tfie  islaad,  wa 


»  fc  tbto  mMm  nm  falMi^iiiiHi  if  Ci»u.iiSia,i  lU  — tlwia  tUWiMSj  if  Aftkt,  wtrmr 
tsHfaiin^  AtlM  asMMsr  «r  Um  itnastiia  »il««ai  «^ 
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got  wider  way,  and  tailed  fiir  the  GaUapagos  Uanda,  en  our  way  to 
wfaidi  we  had  another  wild<^{Ooae  chase  iar  had  that  does  not  exist.  1 
allude  to  two  islands,  which  were  aaad  to  have  been  seen  by  Captain 
Antonio  Martinus,  of  the  ship  Sl  Vincent,  while  sailing  frmn  Panama 
to  Macao.  These  islands  were  said  to  be  in  laL  7°  21'  north,  and 
long.  127^  4'  west,  lying  north  and  sonth,  with  a  boat-channel  between 
them ;  moderately  eknuled,  wdl  wooded,  abounding  with  cocoanuts,  and 
r.'overed  with  fur-seals.  They  were  also  said  to  be  about  twenty  miks 
in  circumference,  with  sererai  small  islands  lying  off  their  west  ends, 
forming  good  harbours  between  them  and  the  main  islands.  They 
were  rep«rted  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  17th  of  April,  1789,  and 
that  the  fur-seal,  with  which  they  were  literally  filled,  were  so  tame 
that  they  would  not  move  out  of  the  way  of  the  crew  who  had  landed 
to  procure  coooanuts  and  bread-fruit. 

rhia  information  I  obtained  from  the  priest  of  the  mission  of  Rosa- 
rio,  while  I  was  lying  in  the  bay  of  St.  Francis,  in  Old  California,  in 
the  month  of  April  preceding.  This  reverend  padre  was  chaplain  on 
board  €i  the  ship  St.  Vincent  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  waa  on  shore  every  day  that  the  ship  lay  at  the  islands. 
The  holy  father  permitted  me  to  copy  these  particulars  from  his  own  pri- 
vate journal,  which  states  that  they  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1789.  This  allowed  them  a  passage  of  thirteen 
da3rs  from  the  new  discovered  islands,  which  might  easily  be  the  case. 
The  manuscript  from  which  I  coi»ed  these  alleged  facts  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  forty  or  fifty  years ;  and  Father  St. 
Clara  assured  me  that  I  was  the  first  man  he  had  fallen  in  with  in  search 
of  fur-seals ;  and  that  he  was  very  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give  me  this  information,  which  he  was  positive  would  be  the  means 
of  making  me  a  profitable  voyage. 

I  was  further  informed,  that  at  the  time  the  ship  St.  Vmcent  left 
these  new-discovered  islands,  which  was  twelve  days  afler  her  arrival 
there,  a  tremendous  volcano  was  blazing  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
large  islands ;  and  that  three  of  the  small  ones,  which  lay  near  them 
on  the  west,  were  also  vomiting  smoke  from  their  centres.  They  took 
away  with  them  five  thousand  cocoanuts,  two  hundred  and  fifty  bread- 
fruits, foiur  hundred  land  terrainns,  and  twenty-five  green  turtle. 

Relying  on  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  information  I  resolved 
to  take  an  early  opportimity  of  seeking  for  these  islands ;  and  such  an 
opportunity  occmred  during  our  passage  from  Clippert<m*s  Rock  to 
the  Gallapagos  Islands.  We  accordingly  steered  for  the  parall^  of  Ut- 
itode  suted  in  the  padre^a  journal,  two  degrees  east  of  the  meridian 
there  mentioned.  We  contmned  this  coarse,  with  a  fine  breeze  fitmi 
north-north-east  to  iiorth-eaai4iy-«aat,  with  pfeaaant  weather*  for  one 
week. 

Aug.  38iiL — Qn  Siadiy  we  firaod  ooraelvea  m  the  latitude  and 
longitude  asmgnad  to  die  St.  Yincent  Islaiidsy  without  peredving  aw 
indinttions  of  iaadv  other  ten  diteoloarad  water.  We  tried  for  aoood- 
incs  with  one  hnndred  and  twenty  fathom^  fine,  bat  foimi  no  bottom. 
Wa  then  aiood  ff»  4egraei  to  the  weat»  en  tlieaaiaeparalifll»  withno 
^"etter  success.    Mer  that  we  heat  im  to  windwaid  between  the  lati- 

Ode  of  -^      «'  ^^  '"    ^'    ""•a     mm    wmm^  i»  4|r  Wlffade  of  ItT"  l^: 


weili  vkfaooi  06eiiqf  uiy tfopf  that  ii^iiHitl  land  agoapt  diaoakuaai 
w«ter.    We  triad  awrewd  timaa  faraofuiidifn,  imt  femd  no  bottoa^ 

We  now  aload  lo  tlia  north  as  far  aa  tlw  latknde  of  7^  50;  aad  in 
thai  paraHel  ran  to  the  weatward  until  we  were  in  loqg.  130^  T  wm(U 
Wethen  stood  to  the  aooth,  to  the  latitude  of  7°  ]0'«and  beat  np  to  An 
eastward  between  the  latitude  of  6^  50'  and  7^  lO',  to  long.  180^  MT 
west.  In  short,  having  wasted  forty-six  days  in  this  firuitleaa  8eanh« 
we  were  satisfied  that  no  sach  land  exiated  within  many  kagoeaitf  tbi 
location  sasigned  to  it. 

October  19th. — On  Thnraday,  the  13th  of  October*  we  tesiuMd  mm 
course  to  ike  Gallsqiagoa  Islands,  with  light  variable  winds  fion  aoidh 
east  to  east-south-east,  and  fair  weather,  which  continued  nsaiiy  m 
fortnight. 

€k^her  87M. — ^We  nrived  at  the  Ga&qpagoa  lafamda  on  ThuiadMi^ 
the  27th,  and  at  eleven,  A.  M^  anehored  in  t^  aonth hay af  AUmnMimt 
otherwise  e^ed  Elisabeth  Bay,  in  foor  fadioma  of  water,  half  a  jrAi 
fit>ni  ike  hmd  to  the  son^  w^  sandy  bottom.  The  v<^ano  of  Mw» 
boroogh,  which  bi^e  out  in  Febraaryt  waa  etil  bnming»  hot 
moderately. 

November  fttlu — Having  examined  the  soanh  end  of  AJheonakib 
taken  a  few  fnr-oeal,  vpe  got  nader  way  and  aaSod  fm  IndiifK'naMa 
Island,  one  of  the  aame  group,  where  we  arrivoi  oa  Ffafiday,  thoJtt 
of  November,  and  sent  al  hands  on  aliare  in  aeaadi  of  tercafana. 

November  I9tk, — Thia  dmy  was  peifofBwd  with  ao  SMicli  alyiil|y 
that  in  four  dajm'  time  we  had  taken  on  board  one  handred  and  fj^ttf 
aeven  of  tfiese  valuable  animala.  We  ^len  got  under  way  <on  uaa^ 
day,  ^M  lOth,  and  set  aaii  for  the  Bay  of  Sedrara  on  the  «oaat  of  Bmm 
about  two  handred  and  tlmrty  leagnea  aondMaat  of  the  flallaiMUpa 
Islands.  We  had  the  wind  Aom  eaat-noith-eaai  to  aowfh  aonlli  f>aa|> 
and  fair  weather  with  lilde  imemiption  for  more  ^aa  a  weoL 

November  I9tk. — On  Saturday,  the  f  9th,  we  arrived  in  fiwnt  of  iho 
liver  Sechm^  or  Hura,  as  it  waa  originally  named,  and  eame  toandwr 
at  four,  P.  M.,  in  three  fathoma  of  water,  mud  and  day  botlonit  half « 
mOe  from  the  shore. 

Thia  river,  which  generaUy  f;oea  by  die  name  of  Seohura,  fram  Ao 
town  and  deaert  so  called,  ami  u  ao  marked  on  the  eharta,  waa  ^o^gfan- 

whAjt 


ally  named  Piura,  from  the  province  in  whidi  it  riaea  and  to 
gives  fertility.  Its  entrance  is  in  lat.  6^  81'  aonth,  kmg.  80°  44' 
but  its  source  is  many  miles  fardier  north,  foaaa  wbeace  k  iowa  in  « 
aoudi-weat  direetion,  and  enqptiea  into  Sedmni  Bay  north  of  JPloait 
Aguja,  or  Needle  Point    On  the  aooth  bank  of  thia  river,  about  tavo 

nules  from  &e  aeaahOTo,  ia  the  town  of  Sechnra,  of  which  I  ahall  apeak 
preaendy,  and  aome  sixty  mtlea  up  the  river  ia  die  celebrated  o^^ 
rimra,  in  the  bishopric  of  Tnudllo,  and  about  twenty-five  mSea  aoudi- 
eastof  Payta. 

The  city  of  Phnra,  which  n  the  capital  of  the  ptovinee  of  that  naaaa^ 
is  m  lat.  S''  15'  aonth,  loi^r.  w  48'  weat.  It  ia  odehnled  aa  Mng 
Ae  first  citv  that  waa  built  by  tfteOnoniaida  alUar  their  airival  m  dm 
Kew  Worid,  and  aa  being  fonaM  bf  van  fVaaoiBoo  FiuRD  ia  thofw 
1881.    Una  aueeeaafttl  diiaMa  dao  boil  the  finediunh  ia  it«   lla 
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city  WIS  eommenced  in  the  valley  of  Taigasale»  and  called  St  IMGgUel 
di  Piura;  but  was  afterward  removed  to  Its  present  situation  on 
account  of  the  superior  salubrity  of  air.  What  was  gained  in  atmo- 
sphere, however,  was  lost  in  soil  by  the  change,  for  it  now  stands  on  a 
sandy  plain,  though  the  adjacent  country  abounds  in  wood«  and  pro- 
duces cotton,  sugar,  and  maize. 

The  houses  (^  Piura  are  constrtictcd  eitlier  of  bricks  baked  in  the 
sun,  or  of  a  kind  of  cane  called  quincas,  and  they  are  generally  only  one 
story  high.  The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  by  diflcrent 
travellers,  the  mean  of  whose  calculations  would  be  about  twelve 
thousand  souls.  There  is  a  line  hospital  in  the  city,  under  the  care  of 
the  Bethlehemitcs. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  and  it  is  seldom  known  to  rain  for  ten 
months  out  of  twelve,  though  the  sun  is  often  obscured  for  many  weeks 
together.  Still  the  country  is  by  no  means  unhealthy.  In  ascending 
the  uplands  between  tlie  river  and  the  Andes,  to  the  distance  of  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
spring  and  autunm;  wliile  still  farther  east,  at  the  height  of  fifteen • 
thousand  feet,  commences  the  region  of  perpetual  winter.  Here  active 
volcanoes  are  burning  and  raging  within,  while  all  without  is  clad  in 
eternal  ice.  But  my  observations  must  be  conluied  to  a  less  elevated 
region,  near  the  seacoast. 

Here  are  immense  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  acacia,  and  cecba-trees, 
of  gigantic  growth,  together  with  an  abundance  of  others  of  rich  and 
valuable  qualities  for  cabinet-work  or  dying.  These  forests  are  inhab- 
ited by  wild  animals  of  various  descriptions,  and  abound  with  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage.  Various  kinds  of  reptiles  and  venomous  insects 
are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  alligator  is  no  stranger  to 
its  waters.  The  sand  of  its  banks  is  mixed  with  gold,  which  is  annually 
washed  down  from  the  mountains.  In  some  seasons  tliis  river  becomes 
almost  dry,  and  its  tributary  streams  entirely  disappear. 

The  town  of  Scchura,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  built  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  between  two  and  three  miles  only  from  the  ocean. 
This  town  contains  about  three  hundred  houses  and  a  handsome  brick 
church.  The  houses  are  principally  constructed  of  cane  or  bamboo 
basket-work,  with  sharp  peaked  roofs  thatched  witli  a  tall  grass  peculiar 
to  the  countr}',  and  tliough  not  very  prepossessing  eitlier  in  tlieir  exte- 
rior appearance  or  interior  accommodations,  are  nevertheless  well 
adapted  to  a  climate  where  it  seldom  rains. 

The  population  of  Sechura  comprises  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  principally  Indians,  or  a  mixture  of  Spanish  blood  with 
that  of  the  Sana  and  Piura  tribes.  They  constitute  between  four  and 
five  hundred  families,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  or  driving 
mules.  They  are  very  poor,  but  extremely  industrious  and  economical. 
The  women  employ  themselves,  when  other  domestic  avocations  do 
not  prevent,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  making  garments  for  their  hus- 
bands and  children.  The  men  resort  to  an  artificial  mode  of  sostaining 
their  strength  while  at  work  without  food.  They  chew  the  leaves  <tt 
a  plai?^  aUer*  '*^a,  v^ich  they  mix  with  a  kind  of  chalk  or  ''^ite  ear^i 
ralior    <(9tiK       '  «it    .«    •'^wit^  vHifirif^'^*  •**''  ""^ftii  tt«^»   ^reely  will 
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enM%  them  to  labour  two  or  three  days  without  eating  or  drinking. 
But  if  their  store  become  exhausted,  they  soon  feel  Uieir  strength 
decay,  and  roust  procure  a  fresh  supply.  The  same  substanceako 
preserves  the  teeth  and  fortifies  the  stomach. 

The  fishing  vessels  of  these  people  are  very  ingeniously  constructed, 
though  somewhat  rude  in  the  workmanship.  From  ^ve  to  eight  logs 
of  the  cabbage-tree,  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet  in  length,  according 
to  the  intended  capacity  of  tlie  vessel,  are  fastened  together  with  ropes 
made  of  the  bark  which  is  peeled  ofiT  the  logs.  The  large  or  butt-ends 
of  these  logs  are  all  laid  one  way,  and  iliey  form  the  head  of  the  vessel. 
About  ten  or  twelve  feet  farther  afl  a  mast  is  erected,  secured  by 
shrouds  and  back-stays,  on  which  they  set  a  large  square  sail.  With 
this  simple  rigging  these  rafts  will  sail  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  on 
a  wind,  making  little  or  no  lee-way,  which  is  prevented  by  a  number 
of  paddles  that  are  thrust  down  between  the  logs  and  serve  the  pw- 
pose  of  lee-boards.     Abaft  the  mast  about  ten  feet  from  the  stem  is  a 

flatform,  elevated  two  or  three*  feet,  on  which  they  sit,  eat,  and  sleepw 
have  seen  these  catamarans  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  land. 

There  is  but  very  little  trade  to  this  place,  though  the  inland  plan- 
tations are  very  productive.  On  the  coast,  between  the  town  and  the 
shore,  the  land  presents  a  very  barren  appearance ;  but  the  country 
through  which  the  river  flows  produces  fruits  and  vegetables  of  almost 
every  description  that  are  found  in  Peru,  and  these  can  be  had  at  a 
low  price.  The  plantations  depend  for  moisture  almost  entirely  on  tho 
night  dews,  which  are  very  copious. 

Of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Secliura  I  might 
speak  in  favourable  terms.  They  are  friendly,  hospitable,  industriousy 
and  economical;  remarkably  quick  of  apprehension,  penetratingt 
shrewd,  and  decisive  in  their  judgments.  They  are  also  cleanly  in 
their  persons,  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  bathing  every  morning 
before  sunrise,  either  in  the  river  or  at  the  seashore.  This  is  dovibu 
less  one  cause  of  the  uniform  good  health  they  enjoy.  In  their  man- 
ners they  are  lively,  sociable,  polite,  and  liberal. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  a  cotton  shirt  reaching  to  the  kneesy 
beneath  which  they  wear  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  calf.  The  females  wear  a  long  cotton  gown  reachii^ 
to  the  ankles,  with  a  mantle  of  baize  or  some  lighter  cloth  over  their 
shoulders.  On  holydays,  festivals,  d^.,  they  assume  the  Spanish 
dress.  Some  of  them  are  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  medical  herbs  and 
plants,  with  which  this  part  of  the  coast  abounds ;  but  they  are  very 
tenacKMis  of  the  art,  and  are  careful  to  keep  the  secret  from  Europeans* 

Although  most  of  them  have  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  failbt 
they  all  retain  more  or  less  of  their  former  mythological  notions. 
Earthquakes  they  believe  to  be  caused  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Almighty 
when  he  condesoends  to  walk  upon  the  earth.  Under  this  impressiQB» 
whenever  they  hear  an  unusual  or  alarming  noise  they  rush  out  of 
their  huts,  jumping  about  and  stamping  their  feet,  at  the  same  tine 
exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Here  am  f  !    Here  am  I T 

The  bay  of  Sechupt  is  spacious,  safe,  and  easy  of  access,  and  il 
aAnrds  smooth  anchorage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    It  is,  peifaaps, 
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the  most* eligible  place  on  the  western  coMt  of  Sondi  America  for 
whale-ships  to  stop  at  for  the  purpose  of  coopering  their  oil  and  pro- 
curing refreshmeDts,  as  the  latter  can  be  obtuned  in  barter,  and  there 
is  very  little  chance  or  inducement  for  any  of  the  crew  to  leave  the 
vessel.  Here  also  the}'  are  exempt  from  port  charges,  and  a  ship  may 
safely  ride  by  one  anclior  all  the  year  round.  On  the  south-east  side 
of  the  bay  there  are  extensive  salt  ponds,  of  which  very  Uttle  use  is 
made  by  tlie  inhabitants  except  in  salting  their  Ush. 

There  are  no  dangers  in  the  way  of  a  ship  in  entering  this  bay, 
cither  from  the  north  or  the  west.  The  land  at  the  head  of  it  is  very 
low,  and  in  running  for  the  river  the  brick  church  in  the  town  will  be 
seen  sooner  than  the  land  to  the  westward  of  it.  Vessels  bound  hither 
from  the  south  must  first  make  Aguja,  or  Needle  Point,  which  appears 
like  a  double  land,  from  the  westward,  and  always  has  a  heavy  sea 
breaking  upon  it ;  there  arc  also  some  siuiken  rocks  lying  half  a  mile 
to  the  westward  of  the  point.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  it  a 
good  berth,  particularly  at  night,  as  then  the  wind  near  the  laml  gene- 
rally dies  away  to  a  calm,  and  the  swell  is  always  heaving  in-shore 
from  the  westward.  Soundings  will  be  found  a  long  way  off  shore ; 
and  should  a  ship  be  becahned  witliin  two  miles  of  the  land,  she  may 
anchor  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom. 

When  a  vessel  is  ii(\een  miles  north  of  Point  Aguja,  she  will  be 
abreast  of  Cape  Nero,  which  is  the  southern  point  of  the  bay,  lying  in 
lat.  6^  44'  soiuh,  long.  80°  69'  west.  Between  these  two  points  are 
many  sunken  rocks  running  off  shore  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter.  Afler  passing  Cape  Nero,  giving  it  a  berth  of  two  miles,  the 
bay  of  Sechnra  opens  to  the  view,  where  there  is  elear  ground  and  a 
good  shelter  from  the  swell  of  the  sea.  The  navigator  may  tlien  haul 
into  the  bay,  east  a  little  northerly,  when  he  will  experience  a  decrease 
of  water.  As  he  advances  up  the  bay  he  must  steer  east  and  then 
east-by-south,  when  he  will  find  the  depth  of  water  lessen  from  sixteen 
to  dvej  and  close  in  shore  to  three  fathoms,  mud  and  sand  bottooL  By 
keeping  to  the  windward  of  the  town  the  soimdings  will  prove  more 
regular,  as  the  bottom  is  very  une^^en  abreast  of  the  town  and  river, 
where  are  many  sand-spits  and  shoals,  with  a  westerly  swell  rolling  in 
over  them.  But  in  the  weather  part  of  the  bay  the  water  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  shallows  gradually  in  approaching  the  shore.  Should  a 
ship  take  the  groimd  here,  she  could  receive  no  damage,  and  might  be 
easily  got  off  at  high-water. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  worthy  the  notice  of  scientific  men,  that 
the  whole  extent  of  seacoast  on  the  western  side  of  the  American  con- 
tiaent  presents  unequivocal  marks  of  volcanic  eruptions,  such  as  pomiee- 
etone  and  rocks  that  have  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  which  I  have 
found  at  the  wash  of  the  shores  along  the  whole  rangre  of  coast.  This 
is  the  case,  also,  with  respect  to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  bdtan 
oceans,  of  which  I  have  never  visited  one  of  any  dimensions  that  was 
not  evidently  of  vokanie  origin,  or  the  remains  oif  a  voleanic  nwimlmir 
^ach  island  in  the  Gallapagos  gfou««'  i»  -^^  ^his  Hi*^««ntu^  «■  v  ^«r  HiUy 
-'*«*vinced  by  a  careful  rospecti^ 
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d«im  10  C«pe  Neio,  wfa«re  we  eonMBcad  iakiBf  fiiv^teaL  Between 
thk  caBe  and  the  U|wn  of  Sechura,  tlie  land  is  nothing  bat  a  barren 
sandy  desert,  deatuote  of  vegetation  awl  tetk  water.  Tliis  desert  or 
waste  of  sand,  is  ninety  miles  in  extent,  of  difficult  and  dangeioas 
passage.  The  rocks  on  the  seashore,  between  Cape  Nero  and  Point 
Agttja,  are  nothing  but  one  mass  of  lava  produced  by  volcanoes. 

December  %d. — ^We  condnned  hunting  seals  between  these  two 
esqpes,  with  tolerably  good  sneeess,  until  Friday,  the  2d  of  Deeember, 
when  we  steered  for  the  Lobos  de  Payta  Islands,  which  Ue  about 
eighteen  leagues  from  Point  Agi^a,  in  the  direction  •of  north-half- west. 
These  two  small  islands  are  ailiout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  main* 
land,  between  which  and  them  is  a  passage  in  which  the  least  depth  of 
water  is  ten  fathoms.  This  part  of  the  coast  may  be  easily  known 
by  a  remarkable  eaddle-hill  caUed  JiUlla  de  Pa3rta,  to  the  northward  cl* 
which  are  the  harbour  and  village  or  town  of  Payta. 

In  running  along  this  coast,  a  ship  may  pass  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  west  aide  oi  these  inlands  oi  Lobos  de  ^Payta,  or  half-way  be- 
tween them  and  the  main  with  perfect  safety.  There  is  likewise  good 
anchorage  on  the  east  side  of  thie  islands,  in  from  eigltt  to  four  fathoms 
oi  water,  sandy  bottom,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  islands, 
which  are  merely  barren  lava  rocks  produced  by  some  former  volcano. 

December  12M. — On  Monday,  the  IStfa,  we  anchored  in  tlie  harbour 
of  Payta,  <m  the  south-aouth-weat  side  of  the  bay,  about  half  a  mile 
off-ahore,  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  mud  and  sandy  bottom.  The  weal 
point,  that  forms  this  harbour,  lies  in  latitude  5°  V  S.,  long.  80^  W 
w.  In  many  respects,  this  is  justly  esteemed  the  best  port  on  the 
coast.  In  entering  it,  there  are  no  dangers  in  the  way,  giving  tho 
shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile^s  berth ;  and  when  once  at  anchor,  we  are 
in  a  snug  harboiu:,  which  is  perfectly  safe,  and  sheltered  from  all  winda» 
excepting  from  north-west  to  north-north-east,  which  never  blow  her^ 
but  in  very  light  breezes. 

The  town  of  Payta,  or  Paita,  or  St.  Micliel  de  Payta,  was  founded 
by  Don  Frauciseo  Pizarro,  in  the  year  1531.  It  is  a  mere  village  as 
to  size,  though  formerly  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
houses  are  constructed  of  split  canes  and  mud,  covered  with  leaves, 
and  are  generally  two  stories  high.  The  only  exception  to  this  style 
of  building  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  whose  luiUitation  is  built 
of  stone.  This  town  can  boast  a  parish  church  and  chapel,  dedicated 
to  our  Lady  of  Mercy.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  sandy  barren  soil,  and 
depends  for  water  and  provisions  on  the  village  of  Colan,  which  v& 
twelve  miles  north  of  it  on  the  same  bay,  and  near  which  flows  the 
river  Chera.  The  Indiana  of  Golan  are  obliged  to  send  daily  to  Paita, 
one  or  t«'o  balsae  loaded  with  water,  which  is  distributed  in  stated 
proportions  among  the  inhabitants. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  which  secured  to  Peru  her  glorious  independ- 
ence, Paita  was  the  general  stopping-place  of  paasenaers  from  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  CotonSna ;  and  from  henee  they  would  proceed  by  land 
to  Lima,  in  order  to  avoid  the  numeroiia  piraikal  adventurers  who  then 
kwer«xl  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  he«d-wiada»  currents,  Uc  which 
icndend  a  aea-voyage  to  Callao  lodiooe,.  ni|pliMiiam,  and  aftcntkiMW 
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'dangerous.  By  this  meuis,  they  not  only  shortened  their  route  to 
Lima,  but  often  saved  mueh  valuable  property  from  the  grasp  of  nauti- 
cal freebooters,  and  from  the  effects  of  nautical  disasters.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  vessels  from  Acapulco,  Sonsonate,  Panama,  Slc.  can 
touch  in  their  passage  to  CaUao ;  and  to  this  place  they  are  oAen 
driven  back  by  adverse  winds  and  shifting  currents.  Consequently, 
the  to^vn  of  Paitaowes  its  whole  support  to  the  harbour,  where  cargoes 
-of  goods  sent  from  Panama  are  landed,  together  with  those  coming 
from  Callao,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Piura  and  Loja. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paita  are  principally  Spaniards,  mulattoes,  and 
mestixQBB,  who  derive  a  subsistence  from  the  finny  treasures  of  the 
deep,  and  from  the  passengers  to  and  from  Callao  and  Lima.  In  tlie 
bay  of  Paita,  like  that  of  Sechiu-a,  there  is  an  ample  fishery,  in  which 
the  Indians  of  Colan,  Sechura,  and  the  small  hamlets  near  the  coast, 
are  constantly  employed.  The  whole  defence  of  the  town  consbts  of 
a  small  fort,  encircled  by  a  brick  wall,  and  mounted  with  eight  or  ten 
pieces  of  cannon ;  without  ditch  or  outworks  of  any  kind.  It  has 
been  often  taken  and  pillaged,  particularly  by  the  squadron  of  Anson,  in 
1741,  when  it  was  plundered  and  burnt. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  are  here  merely  hinted  at,  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  reader  that  this  is  no  place  for  ships  to  procure  refresh- 
ments of  any  description.  Water  cannot  be  had ;  wood  is  procured 
with  great  diffieulty ;  while  vegetables  and  beef  are  scarce,  and  com- 
mand a  high  price.  All  their  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Colan,  who  cultivate  grain  and  breed  cattle,  with  which  they  supply 
Paita  and  other  towns. 

About  six  leagues  distant  from  Paita,  in  the  direction  of  north-north- 
west-half-west, is  Point  Parina,  between  wliich  and  Paita  the  land  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  deep  open  bay,  in  which  is  the  village  of  Colan,  and 
another  one  called  Colave.  This  bay  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  particularly  in  the  night,  it  being  very  subject  to  calms. 

December  3\st. — After  touching  at  Point  Nero,  and  also  at  Lobos 
do  Terre,  we  arrived  at  Su  Pedro,  on  Saturday,  tlie  31st,  and  anchored 
in  six  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  in  an  open  roadstead,  about 
llu*ec-quartcrs  of  a  mile  off-shore.  The  town  of  St  Pedro  stands  ou 
tlie  south  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  half  a  mile  inland. 
Here  we  filled  our  water-casks,  and  took  on  board  a  supply  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

There  is  no  danger  in  lying  at  anchor  in  this  roadstead,  as  the  wind 
never  blows  very  fresh  from  the  seaboard,  and  it  is  generally  calm  at 
night.     The  landing  at  this  place,  however,  is  always  bad,  and  not  un- 
attended with  danger,  if  attempted  by  unskilful  or  inexperienced  hands ; 
as  tlieH>oata  must  be  managed  with  peculiar  address  and  tact,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  capsized  by  the  immense  billows  which  are  commonly 
-rolling  in  to  the  shore.     It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  em- 
v^oy  shore-boats,  which  are  built  expi;pS8ly  for  this  hazardous  service, 
W  are  managed  by  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  business 
**^ni  their  childhood.     Of  course  these  natives  are  as  well  acquainted 
-•itli  the  nj»»»''*     *     '»«'  Nndi'^'jf,  and  a*^  as  f^mJiior  with  *M  charactei 
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By  them  every  peril  and  difficuUy  k  encountered  and  oyercmne  with 
the  greatest  ease,  while  officers  and  seamen  of  the  first  professional 
character,  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  coast,  are  liable  to  be  foiled 
in  their  attempts  to  land,  and  frequently  lose,  not  only  their  boats,  bat 
their  lives. 

The  port  of  St.  Pedro  has  a  bhifT  point  of  moderate  elevation,  to  the 
south  of  the  anchorage,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  breaks  off  a 
part  of  the  sea  from  the  shipping.  The  town  is  small,  and  bnilt  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  Sechnra ;  its  population  does  not  exceed  a  thou- 
sand souls,  who  are  a  mixture  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Sana  and 
Truxillo  tribes.  They  pay  considerable  attention  to  agricuhnre,  and 
the  inland  soil  is  said  to  be  rich  and  productive. 

Tim  place  is  of  very  little  note,  bemg  deficient  in  the  necessary  and 
essential  conveniences  of  commerce — ^od  roads.  That  which  leads 
to  the  city  of  Truxillo,  it  is  true,  is  kept  in  order,  and  deserves  praise ; 
bm  all  the  rest  are  wretchedly  bad.  The  mode  of  transporting  goods 
from  this  place  to  the  inland  towns  is  on  the  backs  of  mules,  which,  for 
want  of  roads,  travel  over  cultivated  fields,  and  thus  retard  the  labonrs 
of  the  agricultunst,  and  ruin  his  prospects.  By  this  wretched  p<di»r 
industry  is  discouraged,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  mnch  negleecea 
Tliere  is  eveiy  facility  for  smuggling  in  this  port,  and  no  risk  incmred 
by  the  parties. 

January  2dy  1826. — On  Monday,  the  9d  of  Januaiv,  we  shaped  oar 
course  for  Ferrol  Bay,  with  the  wind  from  the  south-south-east,  and 
fair  weather.  On  tlie  following  day,  we  exammed  the  island  of  Alala- 
brigo,  which  is  a  high  rock,  with  bold  water  within  a  cable's  length 
from  it.  There  is  a  good  passage  between  this  island  and  the  maint 
from  which  it  is  distant  four  miles,  with  from  twenty  to  ten  fathoms  of 
water.    Hair-seals  and  sea-birds  resort  to  this  MsmA  in  great  numbers. 

January  4th, — On  Wednesday,  the  4th,  we  examined  the  islands  oF 
Guanape,  which  lie  in  latitude  8^  35'  south ;  there  are  a  group  of 
small  rocky  islands,  between  which  and  the  shore  there  is  a  good  pas- 
sage of  from  fifteen  to  ten  fathoms  water.  Point  Guanape  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  these  islands,  off  which  is  a  single  rock  near  the 
shore.  There  are  some  rocks  under  water  to  the  nonh  of  this  pefalt 
lying  nearly  two  miles  off-shore,  between  this  and  the  river  MoeiM^ 
The  coast  here  must  have  a  good  berth. 

January  7th. — On  Saturday,  the  7th,  we  anchored  in  Ferrol  Baj,  ia 
four  fothoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  about  a  ^naiter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Santa  blands,  to  the  westward,  u)d  one  mde  firom  the  mamland, 
to  the  eastward,  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  entranee 
to  this  anchorage  is  between  the  two  islands  which  are  the  moot  somii- 
em  of  the  Santa  Islands.  This  passage  is  about  half  a  mile  mief 
with  ten  fathoms  of  water,  and  clear  of  dangers.  Withm  the  haiboiir 
there  is  sufiicient  room  for  fifty  sail  of  the  line  to  moor  in  perfoel 
safety,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  perfectly  smooih. 

Small  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  may  heave-down  here  akMuntft 
of  the  rocks  of  the  southern  Santa  Ishmd.  This  is  one  of  the  finssl 
bays  on  the  coast  for  catching  fish  with  a  seine,  and  a  fow  hnif  eerf 
my  be  taken  in  the  pupping  season.    Numerotts  •eaf4Nrds  rsoofC  !• 

pa 
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these  islands  for  the  purpose  of  laying  thdr  eggs,  and  hatching  their 
young.  This  is  also  a  very  convenient  place  for  whale-ships  to  stopt 
to  cooper  their  oil,  overhaul  their  vessels,  and  obtain  such  refreshments 
as  they  may  require ;  for  almost  any  kind  can  be  had  here  that  is 
common  to  tlie  coast  of  Peru.  Tliese  will  be  supplied  in  any  quantity 
at  the  town  of  Ferrol,  which  is  two  miles  inward,  and  near  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  tlie  anchorage ;  they  will  be  furnished  at  short  notice, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  town  of  Ferrol  is  small,  containing  only  about  seven  hundred 
inhabitants,  principally  natives,  and  descendants  of  Indian  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  interior.  The  present  generation,  however,  appears  to  be 
•much  crossed  by  Spanish  blood.  They  are  very  honest  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  carefully  performing  whatever  they  promise. 
•Like  all  other  Indians,  however,  they  are  too  fond  of  ardent  spirits. 
This  place  is  in  latitude  9^  10'  S.,  long.  78^  22'  W. 

The  climate  is  favourable  to  agriculture.  Its  usual  temperature  is 
warm  and  moist,  which  brings  into  existence  innumerable  swarms  of 
insects,  and  animals  of  a  noxious  character.  The  latter  frequendy 
get  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  even  penetrate  into  their 
beds.  In  the  evening  they  are  molested  by  such  multitudes  of  mos- 
quitoes, and  other  insects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  light  burning,  as 
they  fly  into  tlie  flame  and  extinguish  it.  These  troublesome  visiters, 
however,  are  greatly  diminished  in  numbers  during  the  iresh  south  and 
south-west  winds. 

The  soil  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  rich  and  productive.  Tropi- 
cal fruits  of  almost  every  kind  are  produced  in  abundance ;  together 
with  wheat,  maize,  and  grain  of  various  kinds.  The  European  fruits 
grow  in  such  great  profusimi,  that  the  trees  are  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  their  treasures,  without  the  aid  of  props  to  support  tliem. 
Strawberries  grow  to  great  perfection,  and  of  remarkably  large  size. 
Orange-trees  are  ever  in  blooin,  and  at  the  same  time  laden  with  fruity 
in  various  stages  of  progression,  Irom  incipicncy  to  full  ripeness. 
Olives  and  almonds,  likewise,  grow  to  great  perfection  in  this  vicinity. 

Whde  on  the  subject  of  trees,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  that 
which  produces  the  celebrated  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  bark,  otherwise 
called  cinchona.  This  is  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru,  and  hence 
its  most  popular  name.  It  has  been  termed  Jesuits'  bark,  because  it 
Tvas  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  those  missionaries.  It  is  used  as  a 
lenMdyin  intermittent  fevers,  or  agues;  and  by  some  persons  is  pre- 
scribed ia  other  kinds  of  fevers, — in  confluent  small-pox,  in  gangrenous 
aore-tliroat,  and  in  every  species  of  gangrene.  It  is  given  in  powder, 
m»  an  extract,  a  spirituous  tincture  and  decoction ;  but  the  most  eifica- 
'••'ma  form  is  that  of  powder. 

^^e  cinchona  is  a  tree  which  is  found  only  in  mountainous  tracts, 

-  u^  it  grows  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's' body.  There  are  three 
Muus  of  this  barii  used  in  medicine,  vis.  the  common  or  while  bark* 
hM  yellow  bark,  and  the  red  bark.  The  latter  is  okmc  bitter  and 
■*'>re  a8tri**<F«>**  than  the  common  or  the  yellow.  All  its  varieties, 
^..mfmfmf'  •,.     ^Klf  -Ttti*ii|[|ie  ^^  •■»  *HMB8eqaeBtly  liable  to  be  adultp- 
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tlu8  drag,  to  attend  acenrately  to  all  of  its  chari|cter$,  in  Older  U>  avoid 
being  imposed  upon  by  the  Tender* 

Cmchona  has  Xaag  been  known  as  a  medicine  in  Peru,  where  tbe 
natives  are  said  to  have  adopted  its  use  from  observing  animals  recur  to  iL 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  its  eroplojrment,  howerer» 
its  efficacy  was  not  tested  by  Europeans  until  the  year  1640,  when  the 
Countess  of  Cinchon,  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  was  cured  of  the 
ague  by  means  of  it.  It  therefore  derived  the  name  of  Cinchona  fiom 
fhat  lady.  As  it  usually  happens  on  the  first  appearance  of  any  novel 
remedy,  considerable  opposition  was  made  to  it  by  several  eminent 
physicians;  but  its  efficacy  soon  overcame  the  groundless  damoiir 
which  had  been  excited. 

The  red  bark,  when  first  introduced  into  English  practice,  in  qqh- 
sequence  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  freighted  in  part  with  itt  being  taken  ia 
the  year  1779,  was  tried  in  several  of  the  London  hospitals*  and  waa 
then  extolled  to  the  skies ;  but  its  reputation  finally  gave  way  to  that 
of  the  yellow  bark,  which  has  since  been  generaUy  oonsideied  aa  tba 
most  efficacious.  The  Jesuits  first  carried  this  bark  to  Rome,  inom 
whence  its  reputation  gradually  spread  all  over  Eorope. 

The  animals  which  are  most  familiar  to  this  part  of  Pent  are  attsh 
as  I  have  already  noticed  in  my  remaiks  on  other  seetionB  of  the  coMt« 
Horses  and  mules  are  held  in  great  estimation,  paittenlariy  the  ibniior* 
The  breed  was  originally  brought  from  Old  Spain ;  and,  instead  of  de- 
generating, it  has  l^ome  superior  to  the  parent  stock.  Few  Spanisli 
horses  can  now  vie  with  these  animals  in  beauty  of  form  or  graoeAd* 
ness  of  carriage;  and  they  are  justly  considered  as  being  in  ao 
risspect  inferior  to  the  famous  Andalusian  breed.  Bladc-cattle  abo  aM 
very  abundant  on  the  plams  in  the  interior. 

'  The  most  remarkable  animals,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  countiy 
are  the  lama  and  the  vicuna.  The  former,  which  is  called  the  Peru* 
v^an  sheep,  in  many  respects  resembles  the  camel ;  as  in  the  ahapo 
of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  other  parts.  But  they  are  cloven-footedf 
liave  no  hunch  on  their  backs,  and  are  much  smaller  than  the 
camel.  The  upper  lip  of  this  animal  is  cleft  like  that  of  the  haret 
through  which,  when  enraged,  it  spits  at  its  enemy,  and  this  saliva 
is  said  to  be  poisonous.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  is  strong  and  fleet,  mod 
bounds  over  its  native  mountains  with  an  agility  that  could  scarcely 
be  exceeded  by  the  sta^.  When  domesticated,  however,  and  taag^ 
to  bear  burthens,  this  annual  loses  much  of  iu  fleetness,  and  sooniails 
in  strength. 

The  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  the  lama  is  generally  of  m  brown  oolour* 
thou^  some  few  are  Uack,  and  others  white,  llie  texture  of  it  is 
both  fine  and  glossy,  and  it  is  spun  and  woven  into  a  beautiful  kind  of 
doth.  Their  flesh  is  esteemea  excellent  food,  and  they  will  thrive 
without  trouble  or  care,  being  satisfied  with  the  eoanest  vegeiaUe  food. 
Tlie  Peruvians  find  h  i^emost  osefol  of  their-steeds,  as  ii  ean  go  evea 
longer  than  the  camd  without  water  and  food*  The  vteoaaiaaBudlir 
ihan  the  lama*  and  its  wooliamnehriiorter  mad  finer. 

The  most  remaikaUe  birds  foond  oo  this  part  of  the  ooast  aia  the 
condon  and  hummers.    The  former  b  geneialljrabMt  the  ate  afaa 
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albatross,  which  I  have,  described  elsewhere ;  it  is  carnivorous  and 
very  voracious^  frequently  seizing  the  lambs  as  they  are  feeding.  Some, 
it  is  said,  are  much  larger  than  any  I  have  seen.  When  violently 
pressed  with  hunger,  this  gigantic  bund  has  been  known  to  seize  upon 
children  ;  and  the  Indians  assert  that  it  will  carry  off  a  deer  or  calf  in  its 
talons  with  as  much  ease  as  an  eagle  will  a  lamb.  The  hummer  is 
a  night  bird,  and  generally  lives  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  countr}% 
They  are  seldom  seen,  though  often  heard,  as  the  rapidity  of  their  flight 
produces  a  humming  sound  in  the  air,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  ro<!ket. 

There  is  another  curious  bird  at  this  place,  which  is  called  the 
awakener,  about  the  size  of  a  small  fowl.  Its  plumage  is  wliitc  and 
black,  its  neck  thick ;  head  large,  erect,  and  beautifully  adorned  witli 
a  tuft  of  feathers.  Its  eyes  are  large,  bright,  and  lively.  On  the  fore* 
part  of  each  wing  is  a  spur  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  it  uses  in  de- 
fending itself  against  its  enemies.  Tiiey  give  an  alarm  to  all  the  feathered 
tribes  when  tliere  is  any  appearance  of  danger,  so  that  every  kind  of 
bird  within  hearing  is  put  on  its  guard.     Hence  the  nume  of  **  awakener.^* 

The  mountainous  regions  of  this  district  abound  in  metallic  wealth* 
such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  iic.  Besides  these* 
there  are  emeralds,  marcasites,  and  other  precious  stones.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  mines  of  Peru  were  wrought  witli  skill  and  industry, 
they  could  supply  sufficient  gold  and  silver  for  every  nation  on  earth. 

January  VJth. — After  examining  the  coast  with  our  boats  thirty 
miles  north  and  south  of  this  anchorage,  without  finding  any  thing  but 
hair-seals,  and  having  ascertained  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  our 
anchorage  to  be  as  I  have  stated  above,  we  got  under  way  on  Monday, 
the  seventeenth,  and  commenced  plying  to  the  south,  with  the  land* 
breeze  from  south-south-east,  and  the  sea-breeze  from  south-south* 
west,  attended  with  fair  weather,  which  continued  for  a  week. 

January  2Ath — On  Monday,  the  twenty-fourth,  we  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Chorillos,  and  at  one,  P.  M.,  anchored  in  five  fathoms  of  water, 
sandy  bottom;  latitude  12° 8'  S.,  long.  77°  3'  W. 

Chorillos  is  a  pleasant  little  fishing  village,  on  the  seacoast,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Lima,  and  south-cast  of  Callao.  It  is  a  great  resort  of 
pleasure  parties  from  Lima,  who  come  hither  to  enjoy  the  sports  of 
fishing,  sea-bathing,  &;c.  During  the  long  siege  and  blockade  of  Cal- 
lao, which  only  terminated  the  day  before  our  arrival,  tlie  port  of 
Chorillos  was  used  as  a  dep6t  for  the  commerce  of  Lima.  Every 
thing,  however,  was  now  in  a  state  of  bustle  and  confusion,  as  an  im- 
portant change  had  just  taken  place  in  |X)litical  affairs,  which  I  shall 
notice  hereafter. 

I  The  village  of  Chorillos  is  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
south  bay  of  Lima.  This  bay  is  formed  on  the  north-west  by  Point 
Callao,  and  on  the  south-east  by  another  projection,  which  shelters  it 
from  the  prevailing  winds,  while  St.  Lorenzo  and  other  islands  protect 
*'  on  the  west.  It  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  a  great 
number  of  ships  at  the  same  time.  Vessels  bound  to  Callao  fix>m  the 
iouth  should  haul  outside  of  all  tlie  islands  before  tiiey  pass  this 
'"age  •  vherwi-e  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  t^  ?«  |wflSA5«t*«|f  -<-^# 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Isthmus  of  Darien — Letter  firom  a  TiHTeller — Town  of  Porto  Bello — How  to  pr&^ 
vent  a  wet  Jacket— An  excellent  Dinner,  and  Wine  with  an  Excellency — Canoe- 
Navigation — GIoomjT  Pfoepeot*— Town  and  River  Chagres — Ascending  th» 
River-^roMing  the  lethmoa — ^Town  of  Cracea— The  Pizarro  Road— Coming, 
to  an  Anchor — Emoliona  excited  by  a  firat  View  of  the  Pacific — City  of  Panama 
— Importance  of  a  Passport — ^Projected  Canal  across  the  Isthmus — Ruins  of  oUT 
Panama— An  Eaithquake    The  Golf  of  Panama. 

Thb  general  reader  may  possibly  require  some  apology  for  sitclr 
frequmit  allusions  to  the  fact  of  my  having  critically  examined  the 
western  coast  of  America.  The  nautical  reader  will  expect  none ;  as 
to  Aim  the  immense  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  its  own  excuse. 
To  the  latter  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  I  have  personally  in* 
spected  and  pointed  out  every  danger  which  exists  on  this  whole  extent 
of  coast,  firom  the  8trait  of  Magellan  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  comprising  six  thousimd  miles,  with  the  exception  of  the-Isth- 
mus  of  Darien,  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and  that  interesting  region 
now  known  by  the  appellation  of  **  Central  AmerieaJ*^  It  nas  also 
been  seen,  by  the  attentive  reader,  that  many  historical  facts  and  anec- 
dotes connected  with  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  South  Ameri^ 
cans  have  been  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  this  homely  narradve. 

Mv  examination  of  the  western  coast  of  Soutli  America  terminated, 
it  will  be  recollected,  at  the  port  of  Tacamez,  fifty-two  miles  north  of 
tlie  equator,  when  the  progress  of  the  season  rendered  it  proper  to- 
steer  for  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Panama  and  the- 
Isthmus  of  Darien  unnoticed.  Thus  the  chain  of  my  surveys  is  defi- 
cient in  a  very  important  link,  which  I  hope  to  supply  on  some  future 
occasion.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  obtained  permission  to  lay  before 
the  public  the  following  interesting  letter,  which  I  received  while 
making  preparations  for  my  first  voyage  in  1822.  The  writer  is  John 
J.  Adams,  Esq.,  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New-York  Traveller* 
but  at  that  time  a  conunercial  agent  at  Panama ;  his  lively  and  gn^ie 
description  of  which  will  certainly  not  come  amiss  in  this  place. 

^  Panama^  May  20,  1822. 
''  Dear  Sis, 
'*  When  yon  were  tbmA  to  sail  on  a  sealing  expedition  to  tlie  Falk* 
land  Islands,  as  first  officer  of  the  Wasp,  some  two  years  ago,  I  toU 
you,  in  jest,  that  before  yonr  return  I  might  perhaps  take  a  leap  Grmm 
the  three-legged  stool  of  a  coonting-ioom  t<r  die  quaiter-dedt  of  a  ship. 
You  expressed  some  doubts  as  lo  the  pfobabilicy  cCsueh  a  transitioni 
but  maae  me  promise^  in  case  I  did  «>»  to  ndke  yen  the  dcnositary  of 
'my  trav^*s  nistory,*  by  legnlar  extneta  fiwa  my  jonmat  «I  hafe 
done  the  deed,*  bat  have  k^  no  jownal ;  andaayonrfilamtoNtv* 
Toikwas  daily  kwkid  tor  wben  I  ki  tkii  eiiy^I  sImH  partially 
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redeem  my  promise  by  sending  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  *  voyages  and 
travels*  to  this  interesting  section  of  the  globe.  But  if  you  find  it,  as  I 
fear  you  will,  totally  barren  of  interest,  you  must  rest  contented  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  well  intended. 

"  I  sailed  from  New- York  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  in  the 
schooner  Selina ;  not  indeed  as  commander,  but  still  with  the  privi- 


by  calling  at  *  our  house'  (meaning  the  counting-room  before  men- 
tioned). My  motives  for  accepting  a  commission  so  seriously  inter- 
fering with  my  interests  and  feelings^  and  so  repugnant  to  the  wishes 
of  my  family,  were  briefly  these : — I  wished  to  convince  my  friends 
(who  were  alarmed  for  my  welfare,  in  consequence  of  my  having  made 
a  few  successful  essays  as  a  tragedian),  that  their  fears  were  ground- 
less,  that  I  could  still  attend  to  business,  and  that  I  had  no  thoughts 
of  abandoning  the  commercial  pursuits  to  which,  from  eariy  youSx,  I 
had  been  so  assiduously  devoted.  I  presume  I  have  convinced  them ; 
but  not  without  a  serious  sacrifice  on  my  part.  Various  engagements, 
the  least  of  which  would  probably  have  filled  my  poekets,  were  before 
me  soliciting  acceptance,  when  I  agreed  to  embark  on  this  missk>n. 

*^  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  excessive  sea-sickness,  our  narrow 
escapes  from  pirates,  the  tremendous  storms  we  encountered,  and  such- 
like hair-breadth  escapes ;  but  bring  you  to  Porto  Bello  at  once,  which 
we  made  on  the  twentieth  day  of  our  passage.  It  rained  very  vio- 
lently just  before  I  landed ;  and  during  the  shower  I  saw  a  negro  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  seated  on  a  rock,  with  his  apology  for  a  garment  care- 
fully placed  beneath  him  to  screen  it  from  the  wet.  Wiien  the  shower 
was  over,  and  his  ebony  skin  dried  in  the  sun,  he  then  resumed  hit  dry 
clothes.  This  I  believe  is  a  universal  practice  here,  it  being  danger- 
ous at  this  season  to  wear  a  damp,  much  less  a  saturated  garment,  to 
clieck  tlic  perspiration.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  on 
landing  was  the  squalid  filthiness  of  the  place.  On  the  apex  of  each 
liouse  or  hovel,  which  have  thatched  pyramidical  roofs,  was  perched  a 
carrion  bird,  with  wings  out-spread,  drying  in  the  sun. 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  paying  my  respects  to  the  governor,  for  whom  I 
had  divers  presents.     Not  being  au  fait  to  the  etiquette,  I  felt  a  little 
palpitation  lest  I  should  omit  some  ceremonial.     With  my  merchant — 
the  only  one  I  believe  in  the  place — I  wended  my  way  to  his  excel- 
lency's mansion.     It  was  one  of  an  extensive  block  of  buildings,  uni- 
form in  their  architecture  (if  architecture  it  may  be  called),  each  with 
a  court  in  the  centre,  siurrounded  by  balconies  or  piazzas.     Wepassec 
through  an  open  entrance  or  court,  penetrating  tlie  building,  andabur 
dantly  filthy.     On  this  score  a  New- York  livery-mable  is  a  palace  *• 
it.     A  flight  of  stairs  which  'mop  or  broom  had  apparently  never  vi*< 
lated,  landed  us  in  a  tolerably  capacious  hall,  whence  we  emerge^  ^-"' 
>  sort  of  anteroom,  without  carp^  or  any  ornament  to  nimi%- 
heighten  the  want  of  order  and  cleanliness  so  manifest.    A  hanrnp  ^ 
var  Mung  "••••y  in  thr  -^•-■^,  ir  -*»«!h  lav  the  son  of  hia  exMkncj 
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pfdad  oonpliiiients  as  danghterof  thego?enior*  Mjranrprne  reached 
Its  climax  when  I  was  ushered  into  the  adjacent  room. 

"  His  excellency  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  very  frankly  caae 
forward  to  welcome  me.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  his  person  or 
his  drees,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  found  myself  greeted  with  a 
Spanish  embrace  by  an  indifferent  looking  mulatto.  He  warmly 
Massed  me  to  dine  with  him,  in  company  with  a  deputation  of  St. 
bias  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating  a  treaty.  I  declined  the 
honour,  my  friend  having  promised  me  a  delicious  untie  dinner :  which 
of  the  New-York  aldermen,  fond  as  they  are  of  honour,  would  not 
have  done  the  same  t  I  was  excused  on  the  promise  that  I  would  wnm 
with  him  after  the  repast. 

^  Accordingly,  after  luxuriating  with  my  friend,  with  a  restored,  I 
may  say  a  voraciotts  appetite — ^I  had  eaten  nothing  for  the  past  twenty 
di^s, — ^I  repaired  to  his  excellency's,  and  found  a  pretty  numeroos 
party,  Indians  included,  libating  *  pottle  deep.*  By  the  time  these  wb* 
originea  felt  the  liquor  mantling,  the  wily  governor  and  his  friends  in* 
ihsed  high-proof  brandy  m  then*  Madeira ;  and  it  was  not  long  belbro 
one  of  them,  a  leading  chief,  left  his  seat  v^ry  unceremomonsiy,  and  10 
miceremoniously  was  conveyed  from  the  room  in  a  state  of  dnmkoD 
insensibility.  I  mneh  question  the  policy  of  the  governor  in  this  ma* 
noMTrre ;  mless,  indeed,  hy  thus  disposing  of  the  chie(  he  got  rid  of 
one  opposed  to  his  views*  I  would  renuudk  of  these  Indians  that  they 
were  fine-lookm^,  muscular  men,  in  general  appearance  much  resem^ 
Umg  the  aborigmes  of  our  part  of  the  continent,  particularly  in  the 
gravity  of  their  deportment. 

^  Daring  the  discussion  of  dinner  I  had  determined  to  depart  imme* 
diately  for  Panama,  seeing  no  prospect  of  effecting  a  sale  of  the  cargQ 
at  Porto  Bello.  My  arrangements  were  briefly  made  by  our  captain* 
whom  I  desired  to  accompany  me*  I  therefore  made  my  adieus  to  the 
governor,  suite,  and  family,  with  as  much  haste  as  a  due  respect  to  eti- 
quette would  permit,  receiving  from  his  excellency  another  fraternal 
hug  at  parting.  I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  indulging  the  voyageur*s 
curiosity,  for  very  soon  after  my  escape  from  *  wassail  and  rout,'  tl^  rain 
began  to  descend  in  torrents ;  I  saw  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  me 
that  you  lose  little  here  hy  my  deficiency  in  observation. 

**  Porto  BeUo,  as  you  and  everybody  knows,  is  aituated  on  the  nordi 
coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  now  termed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama* 
and  by  some  the  Isthmus  of  Cosu  Rica.  Darien,  however,  is  the 
goodold-fastuoned  name  by  which  we  were  accustomed  to  know  it  in 
our  school-boy  davB ;  and  the  whole  is  washed  bv  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
Porto  Brilo  has  a  large  oommodioua  harbour,  with  good  anchorage  and 
shelter  for  ships;  its  entrance  is  nanrow,  and  defiBnoed  by  several  fem. 
It  is  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Panama,  and  three  hundred  west  of 
Caithasena.  It  is  situated,  as  3roa  nautieal  men  say,  in  lat.  0**  sy 
north,  long.  80^  46' west,  and  is  rapidly  falling  off  in  businesa  and 
importance. 

«« At  10  o'clock,  P.M.,  in  a  frail  canoe,  with  two negio eondaetoiii; 
ire  poibed  off  Iran  alonfude  the  achoo»er«  ho«nd  Ar  Chagrcs^  It 
aeqiHiisd  great  cautkm  ift  ateppiag  on  board  onr  ^gf-eheil  eonveyaMH: 
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to  avoid  swamping  her,  as  I  believe  you  caU  it  I  said  nothing ;  but  I 
felt  that  we  had  Uss  than  *  a  plank  between  ns  and  destraction.*  I 
have  oAen  heard  you  assert  that  you  never  knew  what  fear  was.  I 
thought  of  you  at  this  moment,  and  became  quite  a  hero.  The  moon 
lent  her  light,  although  bedim med  by  the  mass  of  ragged  clouds  sur- 
rounding her  silver  car,  imposing  a  fleecy  veil  between  the  earth  and 
her  tropical  eflulgence.  Porto  Bello  lay  in  quiet  repose,  and  really 
presented  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  very  higii  hill,  wliose  ascent  is  rarely  attempted,  the  shrubbery 
being  almost  impervious,  and  abounding  with  venomous  serpents.  The 
only  death  which  had  occurred  hero  for  some  time  was  occasioned  by 
the  fangs  of  one  of  these  reptiles,  wliich  assailed  his  victim  in  the 
night,  in  liis  own  domicil. 

**  I  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in  Porto  Bello,  yet  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
sojourned  there  for  weeks ;  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  expe* 
rieuced  no  regret  at  leaving  it  (temporarily,  to  be  sure),  as  it  lay  in 
beautiful  relief  in  the  moonlight — its  few  whitewashed  buildings  finely 
contrasted  with  the  long  sweep  of  the  sombre  and  towering  forest 
which  overhung  them.  I  pass  over  the  night,  which  was  sleepless. 
Our  two  negroes  plied  their  paddles  unrcmittedly,  unaided  by  a  breath 
of  air  to  swell  the  canvass  with  which  wc  were  provided. 

**  The  morning  dawned,  or  rather  burst  upon  us,  with  that  suddenness 
of  brilliancy  so  characteristic  of  the  tropical  regions, — I  cannot  describe 
my  sensations.  AVe  were  paddling  on  a  sleeping  ocean,  miles  from 
land  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  slightest  breeze  would  bury  us  in  the 
merest  swell  of  the  sea.  No  breeze  came ;  and,  as  noon  approached* 
I  languished  for  one,  indiflercnt  as  to  consequences.  The  oppressive 
influence  of  a  vertical  sun,  falling  on  my  unprotected  head,  was  intol- 
erable ;  and  to  add  to  the  unpleasantness  of  my  feelings,  our  *•  noble 
captain,'  in  the  action  of  shifting  his  position  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  actually  perilled  om*  safely  !  so  frail,  so  fragile  was  the  accom- 
modation which  his  hair-brained  economy  had  provided.  *  Thmks  I 
tp  myself,'  the  next  tune  I  embark  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  I  will 
exercise  a  little  more  precaution.  We  arrived  at  our  port  of  destina- 
tion, however,  in  safety. 

**  If  Porto  Bello,  on  a  first  acquaintance,  impressed  me  so  unfavour- 
ably, what  shall  I  say  of  Chagres  ?  On  doubhng  the  high  and  jutting 
promontory  at  the  base  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  you  are,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  at  the  anchorage  opposite.  Impatient  to  despatch, 
we  arranged  immediately  for  a  canoe  to  ascend  the  river  Chagres ; 
having  boarded  a  vessel  from  Jamaica,  where  the  dinner  was  just 
ready, — we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  declining  cordial  invitations.  I 
now  began  to  look  about  me.  What  a  prospect !  A  few  wretched 
^ovels  constructed  of  reeds,  and  indiscriminately  located  on  a  low 
••*"  '^^'  '>'**•"  -no  wharf— no  street — ^no  any  thing,  indicative  either  of 
***     T  mtellig«»"'«c :   no  human  beings   *^^cpt  negroes,  nic 

*     •■       'nestizO'*'*  '*'*''   ^vft^moV     jplr-^Ti-  v>,».    >vmm  '  '^  -•▼ 

•-*^eded' 
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heard  of  the  unhealthiness  of  these  regknw  teemed  as  if  marked  od  a 
map  before  me.  Deprired  in  a  great  measure  of  the  sea-breeie^ 
with  a  soil  of  sach  fecundity  that  the  sayiii|[  is  common,  *  put  a  plun 
inrertedly  in  the  earth  and  it  will  grow ;'  with  rain  in  its  season  bmnsi- 
ing  in  torrents,  a  vertical  smi  almost  instantly  succeeding,  shedding  its 
scorching  rays,  and  decomposing  the  vegetation  which  the  rain  had 
prostrated ;  poisonous  miasmata,  deleterious  gases,  and  ten  thousand 
noxious  exhalations ;  with  all  these  legibly  written,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  very  face  of  the  prospect,  how  could  I  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
mental  images  connected  with  pestilence  and  death !  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  amid  the  plantains,  and  an  impenetrable  forest  of 
dwarfish  trees,  the  stately  eoooanut  towered  at  intervals,  imparting  an 
oriental  beauty  to  the  landscape,  even  as  does  the  lofty  palm,  whidi  it 
resembles.  I  gazed  in  sorrow,  and  with  melancholy  forebodings.  The 
last  words  our  friend  Captain  H.  said  to  me  on  parting,  were,  *  Take 
care,  my  boy,  that  yon  do  not  lay  your  head  undef*  one  of  the  cocoa- 
nut*trees«*  To  die  in  such  a  place !  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  G«8ar 
could  not  have  indulged  the  contemplation  without  a  shudder !  This 
place  is  situated  in  laL  9^  20'  north,  long.  80^  30'  west.  At  least  so  I 
was  informed ;  I  merely  mention  it  because  you  charged  me  to  be  par* 
ticular  with  respect  to  locations.  It  is  the  situation  of  Fort  San  Lo- 
renzo, which  stands  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near 
the  seashore. 

**A11  things  being  in  readiness,  we  embarked  in  a  canoe,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chagres.  This  river  was  formeriy  called  Lagartos* 
from  the  number  of  alligators  which  infested  it  It  is  navigable  for 
searvessels  only  a  short  distance ;  but  for  boats  down  stream  it  is  the 
channel  of  commerce  between  the  two  oceans.  It  rises  on  the  ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  in  the  mountains  near  Cruces,  between  the 
D9y  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  side  and  Point  8t.  Bias  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  isthmus,  which  here  runs  pearly  north-east  and  south-west. 
From  its  source  tlie  Chagres  flows  westwardly  about  sixty  miles,  then 
turns  to  the  north  for  thirty  miles,  which  brings  it  to  the  point  of  our 
embarkation,  where  it  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  I  was  aware  that 
the  passage  of  this  river  was  obstructed  by  the  trunks  of  trees  whieh 
had  fallen  into  it ;  and  also  by  swifl  currents  over  the  shallows ;  and 
consequently  did  not  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  the  excursion. 

'*  The  canoe  was  managed  by  four  negroes,  destitute  even  of  a  fif' 
leaf  to  cover  them.  Our  accommodations  consisted  of  a  cabin,  m 
which  it  was  impossible  to  turn  round,  and  which  was  formed  of  hidee 
spread  over  b^ed  poles,  somewhat  afVer  the  fashion  of  our  Yankee 
wagons.  We  had  provided  a  tolerable  stock  of  provisions,  and  thus 
we  commenced  our  voyage  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ascent 
of  the  Chagres  provea  as  uninteresting  as  it  was  tedious.  The  mon- 
keys chattered  at  us  as  we  passed  them,  and  the  wild  beasts  looked  as 
if  they  wished  to  eat  us.  We  kept  on,  however,  and  afler  proeee&ig 
about  fifteen  miles,  landed  at  a  small  town^  located  on  a  bank  a  number 
of  feet  in  height,  and  which  presented  an  appearance  of  deanlraese  not 
found  in  Chagres.  We  passed  a  number  of  npids  as  we  advaneed; 
and  in  one  mstance  the  eanoe  eapaized,  and  ny  entire  wardrobe  was 
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Mi  once  most  comforiably  vatnnted  wiih  Aadm  lean. — I  tfaou^t  of 
ihe  negro  on  the  rock  at  Porto  Bello.  The  ofidrat  wietchedDess,  and 
the  equally  apparent  happiness  of  the  natiTes  we  encoiiBtered — pardon 
the  paradox — 1  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  Every  diing  was  so  per- 
fectly novel  that  I  should  ran  mto  inconsistent  prolixity. 

^  Crucest  where  we  finally  landed,  is  about  seventy  miles  from 
Chagres,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is  only  about  twenty  miles 
from  Panama,  comprising  the  whole  distance  of  portage  which  exists 
between  the  two  oceans.*  It  is  distinguished  by  no  features  that  will 
warrant  a  description.  The  mules  were  immediately  ordered^  and  after 
two  or  three  John  Gilpin  capers,  to  the  delight  of  the  assembled  town, 
which  was  unaccustomed  to  be  witched  by  such  ^  noble  horsemanship,* 
anglice,  mu/^hip,  I  gained  the  Panama  Road.  Once  entered,  there  was 
no  diverging,  and,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  tlie  mule  pick  his 
way,  I  displayed  great  mastery  in  my  management 

^  I  was  on  the  road  made  by  Pizarro,  when  the  unoffending  Incas 
were  to  be  made  his  victims.  Wliat  will  not  ambition  and  the  lust  of 
gold  accomplish  !  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  owing  to 
die  heavy  rains,  which,  rushing  in  torrents  from  the  monntains,  have,  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  piled  up  the  pavement,  and  formed  defiles  which 
are  almost  impassable  except  by  a  mule  or  a  negro.  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  some  of  the  savannas,  however,  abundant  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  it  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and  finish,  worthy  of  the  per« 
severanee  and  enterprise  of  that  rapacious  chief. 

^We  were  conducted,  I  can  hardly  say  accompanied,  by  a  guide, 
who  bore  a  wallet  containing  our  refreshments.  The  journey  was 
more  than  half-completed — (we  could  not  average  more  than  three  miles 
an  hour) — and  I  hsid  seen  our  guide  but  once.  Poor  Sancho  Panza 
never  felt  a  more  serious  yearning  of  the  bowels  than  I  now  expe- 
rienced ;  nor  was  he  accompanied  by  a  more  indifi*erent,  phlegmatic, 
antp^ensual  Quixote  than  my  friend  the  captain.  He  attempted  to 
comfort  and  encourage  me,  by  statin?  that  we  should  not  see  the  guide 
again  until  we  reached  our  place  of  destination.  I  was  famished,  and 
tSrsty,  and  despairing,  and  thinking  of  the  cold  fowls  I  had  seen  eaten 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  hot  ones  I  had  helped  demolish  at  Niblo's,  when 
we  broke  upon  quite  an  extensive  savanna. 

^^  Judge  of  my  delight  on  beholding  our  darkey  quietly  seated  beside 
a  limping,  gurgling,  purling  (I  was  so  enraptured  that  I  could  lavish 
every  aqueous  epithet  upon  it)  brook.  Our  meal  was  not  a  la  four- 
chette^  though  our  carving  was  summary.  Of  a  nicely  roasted  chicken 
I  merely  took  a  leg  and  a  wing  in  my  digits ;  the  captain  ditto.  Then 
came  the  tug  of  war.  A  moment,  and  it  was  decided ;  neither  party 
was  vanquished,  but  all  eagerly  revelled  in  the  spoils.  Never  before 
could  I  fully  comprehend  the  term  luxury ;  bm  as  the  last  libation  of 
claret  closed  the  marooning  repast,  I  felt  that  it  must  have  been  the 
*»ectar  of  Jove. 

t>  learn  (hrni  tbe  Encyefopipdla  Americuw,  tbat  h  bat  b«M  aaeertaiiMrf  tkal  *  Wfb-walfr 

i^icin  Um PadAc i« aboat  UilrMen Imc  higher tbaa  in  Um  Allantic;  bat  UnR  allialPiya ikt  Irte 

'tiM  PaciOc  le  tbe  nme  witb  ibat  of  ibe  Atlantic,  and  at  low  tide  ta  aavwal  IbeC  lowar.    Tbe« 

jmnoManeea  Induced  ttie  Ooloaibian  yoteraient  to  eooeeiva  tbe  plan  of  a  raaal  ftoM  ^^oaiM  ui 

riMilr    '«lo  ^  tbe  Ao-'tie  aMa  "Mcb  baa  a  bir|»  and  HMnia  br'^w.an^  fe    *"«-'      "■  '"'*~ 
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^^Panoiagoiir  joamey  my  attentifm  was  called  ^  die  empcain  lOiA 
enoniioiia  serpent  wliicfa  was  eraesing  our  path,  a  few  rods  ahead  of 
us.  Hislengtfa  muat  have  been  ffom twelve  tofifteen  feet.  The  foil* 
iDgs  he  excited  were  those  of  a  man  on  a  precipice»  infatuated  to  jltam^ 
into  the  abyss.  I  could  scarcdy  retain  my  seat  on  the  mule.  A  sen- 
sation  new  and  coUapsed  pervaded  me.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  Mid 
then  St.  George  himself  would  perhaps  have  been  less  apprehensive. 

^  I  cannot  ofier  any  thing  wmh  your  perusal  relating  to  the' topog- 
raphyt  ice.  of  the  istmnus.  Here  and  diere  was  a  clearing,  with  « 
cane  or  log  edifice,  and  some  few  acres  cleared  around  it.  But  fer 
miles  you  could  hardly  trace  a  mark  of  dvilizatkm.  An  occasional 
cross  on  the  roadside  indicated  that  a  Christian  murder  had  been  per- 
petrated there ;  the  eight  of  which,  nangre  the  natural  associitiows  k 
called  forth,  was  in  a  degree  refreshing.  The  serpent,  the  leqpavd»  aad 
the  monkey  abotmd  here ;  and  how  the  nepoes  who  traverse  the  iedh 
nws  so  imioctionsly,  manage  it,  I  cannot  divine.  I  was  infocmedci»t 
they  would  transport  a  bai^  of  flour  the  whole  distance  on  their  baek; 
and  I  thought  it  *  a  traveller's  story,'  particularly  when  I  was 
.some  of  the  defiles,  which  it  appeared  to  me,  the  sure  feot  of  a 
akme  could  thread.  But  we  overtook  one  with  duree  five-gallon 
Johns  of  tiquor  strapped  on  his  badL,  picking  his  way  as  uttconcemedl]r 
and  vigoronsly  as  if  he  bore  no  burthen.     My  skepticism  vanished. 

**The  road  has  never  widergone  repair,  although  each  traveller  and 
package  transported  pays  a  good  round  tax  fer  its  improvement.  One 
thing  perfectly  astonished  me : — in  the  centre  of  a  savanna,  wheie  the 
road  branches,  *  we  came  to  an  anchor,' — in  other  words,  thero  byv 
firmly  imbedded,  an  anchor  fit  for  a  line-of^attle  ship !  How  it  emmm 
there  was  to  me  inexplicable.  I  learned,  howe^r,  that  one  of  the  Psp 
cific  squadron  had  lost  her  anchinr,  and  that  this  was  transported  ihos 
far  to  her  relief,  when  die  frame  of  the  car  which  supported  it  gave 
way,  killing  some  dozen  or  fifteen  m&i  in  the  crush.  All  subseqnant 
attempts  to  remove  it  proved  ineflectual. 

^  Young  and  enthusiastic  as  I  am,  never  did  my  bosom  expeiieDee  9 
more  bounding  emotion  than  when,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  nind» 
Panama,  with  its  spires  and  turrets,  its  extensive  savannas,  and  ihe 
broad  sweep  of  the  migkiy  Pneifie^  met  my  gaae.  « Panama  T  I  e»- 
daimed,  «thoa  hast  redeemed  the  isthmus !'  What  could  be  OMin 
graftefeJ  te  the  nevitiaie  traveler  than  the  view  of  an  apparently  pepn- 
ions  and  w^H^egulated  city,  after  traversing  die  dreary  and  dangewwm 
wild  of  the  isthmus,  and  encountering  the  canoe-difiiculties  of  the  muh 
notonous  Chagres.  The  veteran  traveller  most  needs  have  partici- 
pated in  the  feelings  which  possessed  me.  With  what  pleased  alacrity, 
ill  which  indeed  my  mule  participated,  did  I  thread  the  extended 
vanna !  With  what  a  glow  did  I  eonteinplale  those  spires, 
lively  beaming  in  the  last  rays  of  a  tropinl  nnd  dasriing  enn 
ah !  with  what  feelings  of  awe  of  reverenee— nay,  of  enblimityt  HA 
I  look  upon  the  waters,  and  felt  that  they  presented  in  their  expaose 
a  « bourne  from  wlneh  no  traveler  migkt  lenvn.' 

•«Ifanarg«nentatthisday  wereneeessaiyteeslabiiah  dieCauMMa 
feiib)  let  die  skepcie  who  needs  it  ivMsL    LetUnivisiifeicifn 
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let  him  go  where  hospitality  is  proverbial;  let  him  wander  where  Arca- 
dian beauties  rivet  him,  and  where  good  faith  is  invariably  extended  to 
the  wayfaring ; — and  then  let  him  pause,  and  ask  this  question : — *  Did 
aught  in  my  wanderings  ever  inspire  me  with  so  much  confidence  of 
security  as  a  simple  village  spire,  rising  in  the  dim  distance  of  tiic 
lonely,  and  perhaps  otherwise  cheerful  landscape  V  The  answer  is 
anticipated.     No ! 

**  What  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  those  intrepid  and  enter- 
prising men,  when  from  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus  they  for  the 
hrst  time  t>ehf>ld  the  waters  of  the  immense  Pacific  !  Fancy  and 
imagination  are  fettered — ^in  vain  would  they  portray  them.  It  would 
immortalize  any  painter  who  could  convey  even  a  glimmering  of  the 
expression  of  the  subdued  features  of  him  who  for  the  first  time 
gazed  upon  it,  after  being  wrapt  in  wonder  from  exploring  a  vast  and 
newly  discovered  continent.  We  can  cast  our  eyes  to  the  firmament 
when  the  bright  stars  are  coquettishly  winking ;  we  can  behold  the 
rising  and  setting  glory  of  the  great  luminary-,  amid  its  gorgeous  and 
unrivalled  drapery  ;  we  can  contemplate  the  orb  of  night  in  its  chas- 
tened loveliness — and  feel  our  nothingness,  and  humbly  bow  ourselves. 
as  the  creation  in  its  immensity  bursts  upon  our  bewildered  imagina- 
tion. But  powerful  as  are  these  emotions,  they  shrink  into  compar- 
ative insignificance  compared  to  the  feelings  of  him  who  for  the  first 
time  gazes  upon  the  waters  of  this  immense  ocean.  To  the  former 
objects  we  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  it  is  only  in  mo- 
ments of  occasional  abstraction  and  meditation  that  their  sublimity 
affects  us.  But  the  ocean  ever  enkindles  the  feeling.  In  its  apparent 
boundless  extent,  there  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  palpability,  a  tan- 
gibility, which  takes  the  senses  captive. 

"  My  first  movement,  after  dismounting  from  my  unruly  and  truly 
obstinate  mule,  was  to  seek  the  quay.  In  twenty-four  days  after  leav- 
ing Dover-street  wharf,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  I  was  laving  in  the 
Pacific ;  and  am,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrar)',  the  first  New- 
Yorker  that  ever  made  so  short  a  cut  to  reach  it.  I  leave  you  to  con- 
ceive of  my  feelings,  and  imaginings,  and  romancing,  *  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.'  I  have  some  recollection  of  a  vivid  description  you 
gave  me  of  the  sensations  you  experienced  on  finding  yourself  for  the 
first  time  afloat  on  the  vast  ocean,  after  playing  the  Crusoe,  and  running 
away  from  your  paternal  home ;  of  your  anticipations  of  discovering 
new  worlds  at  the  south  pole ;  of  your  first  smelling  gunpowder  at  the 
siege  of  Cadiz ; 

*  Orb^lnf  takm  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  aold  to  ■lnvery ;  of  yoar  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  your  trarel'te  hLMorjr.* 

I  say,  recollecting  all  this,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  let  yon  have  a  peep  at 
the  romantic  workings  of  my  own  youthful  imagination,  as  you  know 
how  to  appreciate  such  kind  of  feelings. 

**  Panama  is  a  walled  city,  and  its  parapet  presents  a  front  formi- 
dable in  the  extreme.  The  ordnance  here  mounted  exceeds  in  caliber 
any  thing  I  have  ever  seen ;  and,  ere  the  intensely  darting  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  burst  forth,  a  stroll  around  its  barricade  is  interesting  to 
the  mind,  and  invigorating  to  the  body.     I  have  frequently  paused  in 
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my  early  rambles,  and  fancied,  as  I  gazed  on  the  threshold  of  some 
protruding  tower,  that  I  saw  the  insatiate  Pizarro  brandishing  his 
sword,  while  the  whole  train  of  Kotzebue*s  and  Sheridan's  creation 
passed  before  me  like  the  fevered  visions  of  Macbeth.  My  rhetoric 
<;annot  charm  you,  for  I  write  imder  peculiar  excitement. 

**  I  am  now  in  the  guard-house.  Oh  !  for  a  Latin  quotation !  I  have 
no  book  to  glean  one  from.  I  am  here  a  prisoner,  for  failing  to  show, 
or  rather  to  obtain,  a  passport.  Life  has  a  cliann  it  never  before  pos- 
sessed, for  I  was  never  before  sensible  of  holding  it  by  so  precariotis 
a  tenure.  Immured  in  a  prison,  with  a  constitution  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  prevailing  fever !  To  die  far  from  home — ^in  a  strange  place— 
among  strangers,  I  had  almost  said  among  savages  I — ^to  tread  the 
gloomy  path  alone — unsupported,  uncheercd  by  the  soothing  accents 
of  friendship  and  affection !  I  would  quote  Shakspeare,  but  will  not 
trespass.    I  have  actually  written  my  own  requiem.    How  did  you  feel 

in  Dartmoor  prison  !    I  pause  not  for  a  reply. 

•  •  •  •  •"•  tt  • 

**  Once  more  I  am  free,  and  may  pursue  my  business.  I  am  quartered 
with  the  somewhat  celebrated  Colonel  Kirkland,  projector  of  the  canal 
to  unite  the  two  oceans.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  but  does  not 
appear  (as  I  apprehend)  to  entertain  correct  views  relative  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  project.  He  discards,  in  totoy  the  idea  of  a  canal 
across  this  section  of  the  isthmus.  His  location  is  easterly — com- 
mencing at  the  Atrato,  on  the  Caribbean,  or  Atlantic  side,  and  con- 
necting it  with  St.  Juan,  which  empties  into  tlic  Pacific.  This  woidd 
be  all  very  well,  if  ship  navigation  were  admissible :  but  even  steam- 
boats would  find  it  difiicidt.  Humboldt  says  that  at  extraordinary 
seasons  both  rivers  have  been  conjoined,  and  thus  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  have  been  oft  united.  What  shall  I  say,  who  am  totally  igno- 
rant of  this  matter,  excepting  that  I  cannot  imagine  a  ship-channel 
across  the  isthmus  impracticable  ?  Far  better  were  it  to  clear  the  ob- 
structions of  San  Juan  Costa  Rica,  and  through  the  picturesque  lakes 
of  Grenada  and  I^con  find  our  way  to  the  lonlly  Pacific.  If  there  be 
not  a  ship-channel,  St.  Juan  and  Grenada  will  ultimately  command  a 
preference — an  unavoidable  preference. 

**  Much  speculation  has  been  afloat  as  to  the  relative  height  of  the 
two  seas.  For  my  part,  I  can  offer  nothing  scientifically,  as  you  well 
know.  I  can  and  will,  however,  modestly  suggest  that  the  re^lar 
trade-winds  cause  a  heaping  of  the  waters  in  the  Caribbean  archipelagOv 
from  which  emanates  the  Gulf  Stream  torrenu  The  reaction  from  3ie 
Bay  of  Mexico  and  the  quiet  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  compared 
with  the  sweep  around  Cape  Antonio  and  the  dangerous  Cordilleras ; 
tlie  powerfid  eddy  in-shore  from  the  point  of  Yucatan  to  Sl  Martha— 
an  eddy  so  strong  that  our  fleet  Uttle  bark  witli  difiUculty  stemmed  it-— 
all  combine  to  satisfy  me  that  the  water  there  is  constantly  beyond  its 
level.  If  it  be  80,  a  canal  cut  sufliciently  deep  would  probably  be 
productive  of  the  most  astonishing  consequences.  The  Bahamas  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  cross  in  our  voyaging :  indeed  it  wodd 
probably  be  impracticable ;  for  if  the  water  in  the  Caribbean  be  higher 
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than  that  of  the  Pacidc,  it  would  aatanlly  take  its  course  to  that 
ocean,  wearing  ibr  itself  a  channel  that  might  effectually  divide  the 
continent,  and  render  a  passage  to  the  Indies  as  facile,  as  safe,  more 
pleasant,  and  nearly  as  brief,  as  almost  any  otlier  foreign  voyage. 

'*  I  think  a  canal  might  be  dug  parallel  to  the  river,  and  near  its 
banks  as  far  as  Cruces,  and  thence  continued  oh  the  Pizarro  Road. 
'J^he  mountains  back  of  Panama,  the  lowest  of  tiie  chain  of  the  Andes, 
would  not,  I  think,  oflcr  a  formidable  barrier — tlie  road  at  pretent 
half-circles  the  base  of  one  of  them,  and  the  canal  might  follow  its 
track.  Kirkland  does  not  agree  with  me  in  my  views,  although  he 
ulfers  nothing  decidedly  in  confutation.  lie  has  applied  to  Congress 
for  a  charter,  widi  exclusive  privileges  for  one  imudred  years ;  tliey 
object  to  the  time,  and  he  is  now  awaiting  an  aniiwer  from  Bolivar, 
who  by  tiie  last  accounts  had  triumphantly  entered  Pasto.  Peru^s 
independence  is  now  considered  sccm'e. 

**  I  did  not  mean  thus  to  attenuate.  It  must  be  my  garrulity ;  for  on 
reviewing  the  preceding,  I  lind  I  have  offered  merely  an  adumbration 
of  that  which  1  conceived,  and  doubtless  correctly.  It  could  have 
been  fully  embraced  in  hah*  the  space,  it  may  reach  you,  however, 
at  a  period  when  it  will  not  be  unacceptable ;  for  at  thiJB  moment  tlic 
dullest  correspondent  that  ever  taxed  me  would  be  welcome  in  a  closely- 
written  treble  post-folio  slieet.  Yesterday  I  accompanied  a  party  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  the  former  town.  We  embarked  in  the  boat  of  an 
English  schooner,  but  although  we  were  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
the  surf  was  too  uundy  to  permit  our  landing.  The  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  eartliquake,  and  the  appearance  of  tlie  ruins  gave  indi- 
cation of  fearful  violence. 

"The  mosquitoes  here  are  very  annoying.  I  have  not  yet  pro- 
cured a  net,  and  find  it  ahnost  impossible  to  sleep.  Last  night,  or 
rather  this  morning,  I  was  fairly  wearied  into  slumber,  into  which  I 
had  just  sunk  when  ilie  raptain  alarmed  me.     *•  Did  you  not  hear  it  V — 

*  Hear  what  ?^  said  f ,  vexed  at  the  interruption  of  an  enjoyment  obtained 
through  so  much  difliriilty;  *  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street  T — 

*  No,  the  earlhijuake.' — I  liad  heanl  and  felt  nothing.  He  said  tliere 
had  been  two  very  severe  shocks,  and  the  tliird  would  likely  prove 
more  so.  I  arose  and  went  into  the  large  hall  where  Kirkland  and  all 
in  sleeping  (rostume  were  assembled.     What  a  group  for  a  painter ! 

"  The  boldest  held  iiis  breath  for  a  while.  Some  time  elapsed,  tlie 
shock  was  not  repeated,  and  we  dispersed.  Just  as  I  had  adjusted 
myself  for  Somnus,  I  experienced  a  slight  easy  undulation  of  my  coueh« 
which  1  can  compare  only  to  the  gentle  rocking  of  a  cradle  by  a 
mother,  in  which  lay  her  infant  invalid.  It  was  the  last  shock  of  the 
leveller  whose  mysterious  visuings  quail  the  stoutest  heart. 

*'  I  learned  this  morning  that  the  large  square  was  completely  filled 
by  the  panic-struck  inhabitants  when  the  shock  was  felL  They 
scarcely  ever  think  about  their  liability  to  such  visitations,  but  when 
tliey  come  are  filled  with  dread.  And  how  cm  it  be  otherwise? 
When  die  *  sound  and  firm-set  earth^  totters  beneath  n%  we  gaze 
npon  the  lofty  towers  of  our  vain  creation,  and  the  pride  with  which 
we  waneyed  them  is  tuned  into  a  fewiiil,  faonifale  ^sprehenaion,  that 
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.«vea  al  the'monieiit  their  oasigMy  ruins  mav  hida  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  our  humanity.  In  the  most  fearful  storm  at  sea,  with  the 
fraiieat  bark,  and  on  a  lee  iron-bomid  shore,  hope  will  hoTer,  and  ex* 
ei^n  in  a  degree  divert  the  mind,  however  despairing ;  but  when  the 
^earthquake  sends  forth  its  premonitions,  hope  departs.  The  only 
guardian  which  remains  is  quiet,  humble  resignation ;  and  in  what 
beautiful  relief  she  appears  amid  the  appalling  extravagance  of  (ear 
and  despair ! 

^  Last  Simday  I  took  a  walk  with  Kirkland  to  spend  an  hour  at  a 
little  villa  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  We  were  en- 
oountered  by  a  sudden  shower,  and  seeking  refuge,  were  ushered  into 
a  cock-pit :  all  was  life  and  bustle.  A  padre,  who  assisted  at  mass, 
arr^ed  in  his  sacerdotal  gaib,  widi  a  fofi4  under  his  arm,  manifested 
the  deepest  interest.  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  of  the  kind  helbre^ 
and  assuredly  did  not  rejoice  at  the  necessity  1^  which  I  was  dm 
eidiglMeiied. 

^  The  villa  of  which  I  q>oke  is  not  only  beautifully  but  romantically 
situated.  It  is  offered  to  me  very  low,  and  I  think  of  purchasing  it, 
and  despatch  the  vessel  home,  in  order  to  tfvail  of  the  inunense  ad» 
vantages  whieh  at  present  offer  in  this  unknown  and  interesting  regkrau 
The  site  of  the  villa  or  cottage  is  beantilbl,  being  on  the  brow  of  4 
gently  sloping  hill,  whieh  i^mpcfy  terminates  irt  the  base  of  a  moim^ 
lain.  The  house  is  buih  with  care,  and  replete  with  convenienee^ 
The  grounds  are  terraced  to  then  termination,  forming  a  series  of 
aqueducts  or  reservoirs,  which  aerve  to  irrigate  a  soil  unsurpassed  in 
leii^ty.  On  the  left  an  arm  of  the  bay  penetrates — but  I  think  gmV^ 
like  most  appropriate  term — for  this  arm  of  which  I  speak  is  in  itsm 
a  bay  of  imposing  magnitude,  and  of  more  than  in^>osingmagnificeiiee; 
for  when  surveying  it,  I  was  transported  home. 

^  I  was  gaaing  on  our  own  magnificem  bay — ay,  there  they  lay« 
Staten  Island  in  protective  majesty,  Goveinor^s  Island  in  picturesque 
prominency,  with  Ellis*s  and  Bedlow's  imbedded  at  due  distance,  only 
reposing  in  more  quiet  beauty.  The  similitude  is  fully  equal  to  wk 
which  you  may  have  noticed  on  entering  the  harbour  of*  Charieston. 
The  Astiey  and  Cooper  rivers  and  the  fort  on  the  little  sandy  islaodf 
together  with  the  appearance  of  the  quay,  are  perfectly  typical  of  New* 
York ;  much  more  so,  however,  does  this  arm  of  the  bay  resemble  it. 
I  B^  not  tell  you  with  what  interest  I  looked,  while  the  iresida 
(although  I  was  near  the  equator),  by  the  talisman  of  imagination, 
greeted  my  vision,  surrounded  by  objects  never  so  dear  to  affection,  and 
certainly  never  before  so  highly  appreciated  If  I  purchase  this  place* 
I  fear  my  correspondence  will  be  strongly  tinctured  with  the  senti- 
mental, if  not  become  mawkish.  I 

**  There  is  much  more  that  has  struck  me  in  a  desultory  way  which 
I  would  fain  communicate ;  but,  fortunately  for  you,  neither  time  nor 
room  admit. 

**  The  population  of  Panama  is  variously  esdmated.  Embracing  the 
suburbs,  which  are  populous,  it  is  stated  to  be  from  10  to  30,000 ;  I 
think  the  truth  will  be  found  to  lie  between.  The  churches  aro  large 
and  handsomely  ornamented.    The  cathedral  can  comfortably  aceom- 
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modate  in  its  area  any  three  of  our  dunrches  which  could  be 
selected. 

**  The  streets  are  paved,  and  are  remarkably  cleanly.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  promenade  them  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  particularly  as  your  well- 
bred  native  invariably  extends  to  the  stranger  on  passing  the  most 
courteous  and  withal  graceful  salutation.  I  am  true  breed,  awkward, 
and  diffident,  but  anxious  to  observe  and  conform  to  etiquette.  I  know 
not  what  would  be  the. behaviour,  or  rather  how  it  would  be  viewed, 
of  some  of  our  countrymen  when  offering  or  receiving  the  light  of  a 
segar  from  a  courtly  don  or  equally  polite  signor.  In  the  action  of 
tendering  and  receiving  a  segar,  simple,  even  vulgar,  as  some  may 
consider  it,  they  add  a  charm  to  grace  itself. 

"  You  must  of  course  know  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place, 
but  as  it  will  take  only  a  line  I  will  give  it :  8^  58'  north  latitude* 
longitude  79°  37'  west. 

**  I  would  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pearl-fishery  here,  but  must  defer 
it.  It  is  being  extensively  carried  on,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  source 
of  wealth.  I  am  informed  that  the  pearls  obtained  here  surpass  ia 
form  and  brilliancy  the  oriental. 

*^  The  tide  rises  and  falls  some  twenty  feet,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  bay  at  high  and  low  water  varies  so  much  as  entirely  to  change 
its  aspect.  Flats  which  extend  several  miles  into  the  gulf  are  alter- 
nately covered  and  bare  at  high  and  low  water.  Vessels  cannot  ap- 
proach the  quay  in  consequence,  and  the  cargoes  are  discharged  at 
high  water  in  flat-bottomed  lighters.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  to 
violent  north  winds,  but  the  anchorage  is  safe.  The  commerce  is  not 
what  it  was.  but  it  must  ultimately  be  great.  The  whole  coast  of 
California  and  St.  Bias,  abounding  in  hides,  cochineal,  and  indigo,  the 
cost  of  which  is  extremely  low,  presents  a  fine  market  for  our  cottons, 
;affording  a  profit  beyond  any  thing  in  my  commercial  experience. 
Jamaica  has  been  vastly  benefited ;  its  contiguity  and  its  colonial  facili- 
ties give  it  important  advantages.  The  English  have  fully  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  advantageous  commerce  which  have 
occurred  along  the  whole  line  of  this  almost  boundless  coast  We 
however  are  likely  to  participate,  and  largely.  An  immense  fortune 
to  your  humble  servant  is  within  reach,  if  favoured  with  health. 

'^  1  will  address  you  again  ere  I  leave,  and  without  requesting  any 
f'^fonsion  Af  ccMrtesy  to  this  imperfect  epistle,  I  am  most  truly  yours, 

">  John  J.  Adams.** 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SarrtndeT  of  the  Castles  of  CaUao^  by  General  Rodil,  to  the  Patriots— Dreadiiil 
Effects  of  the  Siege---General  Qointanilla  surrenders  the  Island  of  Chiloe-r-Visit 
the  Rains  of  Pachamcamac,  a  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun — Homewaxd- 
bound — Strait  of  Magellan — ^Two  Excursions  into  the  Interior — Entertained 
bjr  a  Tribe  of  Patagonians — ^Their  Statare  and  Horoitality — ^Human  Skeletons 
of  a  gigantic  Size-— Touch  at  the  Falkland  Islands— A  fruitless  Search  for  Island 
Cfinde — ^Arrive  at  New-Tork. 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  roadstead  of  Chonllos,  on  the  24tii 
of  January,  1826,  Callao  and  its  castles,  which  had  been  so  long  and 
so  desperately  defended  by  the  gallant  Rodil,  were  surrendered  tathe 
patriots  by  capitulation.  The  Spanish  flag  had  given  place  to  that  of 
the  Peruvian  republic ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  salutes  were  fired^ 
and  every  thing  betokened  triumph  and  rejoicing  on  the  part,  of  the 
""""patdpts.  Not  so  with  the  skeleton  of  a  garrison  which  marched*  onl 
"^Hf^risoners  of  war,  although  the  terms  of  capitulation  which  their 
gallant  commander  obtained  for  them  were  highly  favourable.  Only 
three  hundred  shadows  of  men  remained  of  three  thousand  who  occu- 
pied the  fortress  a  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
blockade.  They  were  conquered  by  famine  alone,  and  displayed 
through  the  whole  siege  a  Spartan-like  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  independence  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Peru  had  been  accomplished  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Ayacucho,  the 
result  of  a  desperate  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1824.  General  Rodil,  who  commanded  Uie  castles  of  Callao,  it  will 
be  recollected,  refused  to  surrender  according  to  the  articles  of  capita- 
lation,  but  obstinately  defended  them  for  upwards  of  a  year.  Being 
well  supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition,  he  rejected  every  proposal 
for  surrender,  and  the  place  continued  to  be  closely  invested  by  sea 
and  land,  and  was  declared'by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state  of  rigorous 
blockade  when  I  entered  it  in  the  Tartar,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  III. 
I  In  the  mean  time  all  the.  foreign  shipping  on  the  coast  sustained  much 
inconvenience  for  the  want  of  the  fine  bay  of  Callao ;  being  obliged 
during  the  continuance  of  the  siege  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the 
open  roadstead  of  Chorillos,  a  few  miles  farmer  south.  Offers  of 
mediation,  therefore,  were  made  by  the  oflicers  of  the  Briush  squadrcm* 
on  the  station,  but  to  no  purpose.  Rodil  still  persisted  in  maintaining 
the  castles  without  any  possible  benefit  to  his  country.  The  Peruvians 
were  therefore  obliged  still  to  keep  up  a  large  force  before  Callao,  at 
an  immense  expense,  assisted  by  a  Chilian  and  Colombian  squadron. 
'  At  length,  after  sustaining  a  rigorous  siege  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
being  reduced  to  absolute  famine,  Rodil  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  the  Colombian  forces,  commanded  by  General  Salon,  who  had  been 
assisting  the  Peruvians  in  driving  the  troops  of  Old  Spain  from  the 
coontry.    At  the  time  of  surrender  Callao  was  literally  in  a  sute  of 
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ruin,  presenting  tlie  most  horrid  spectacle  I  ever  beheld.  A  great  part 
of  the  town  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  every  house  left  standing 
was  more  or  less  injured.  Unburied  dead  bodies  of  those  who  perished 
by  famine  or  by  gun-shots  were  found  in  the  houses,  and  lay  scattered 
about  the  streets. 

Among  the  persons  of  note  who  perished  here  were  the  Marquis 
of  Torre  Tagle  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  his  numerous  family. 
He  had  abandoned  the  republican  cause,  and  took  refuge  in  Callao. 
While  president  of  Peru  the  government  had  presented  to  him  a  medal 
valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  tliis  he  had  offered  to  Rodil, 
during  the  siege,  for  a  half-barrel  of  beef  and  a  small  quantity  of  rice  ! 
The  sufferings  of  the  besieged  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  horses 
and  mules  which  they  were  compelled  to  kill  to  prevent  their  dying 
of  starvation  were  sold  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  enormous  price  of 
seventeen  dollars  a  pound.  A  single  fowl  has  sold  for  eighty  dollars, 
and  ship-biscuit  at  eight  dollars  a  piece.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender 
there  was  not  a  dog  or  a  cat  to  be  found  in  the  place ;  all  had  been 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  with  as  many  rats  as  they  could  catch.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  there  were  fifteen  hundred  troops  in 
the  castles,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  town^-  JR 
the  surrender  there  were  but  three  himdred  troops  and  five  hn*.7.7r:r 
inhabitants.  Thus  out  of  six  thousand  souls  there  were  but  eight 
hundred  lefl ! 

This  event  was  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  Old  Spain  on  the 
continent  of  America.  The  flag  of  Ferdinand  now  no  longer  floated 
over  one  solitary  spot  between  the  Sabine  Kiver  and  Cape  Horn.  The 
island  of  Chiloe,  as  I  afterward  learned,  had  surrendered  ten  days 
previous,  after  having  been  obstinately  defended  by  the  gallant  General 
Quintanilla,  whose  friendly  and  hospitable  attentions  rendered  my  visit 
to  San  Carlos  so  agreeable,  in  the  month  of  November,  1824,  as  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  11.  An  expedition  under  the  command  of  Don  Simon 
Freire,  supreme  director  of  Chili,  succeeded  in  this  enterprise  after  a 
skirmish  in  which  they  lost  sixteen  killed  and  seventy-eight  wounded. 
When  first  summoned  to  surrender,  the  Spanish  general  made  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  reply : 

"  Government  of  Chiloe. 
**  I  know  of  no  reason  that  ought  to  oblige  me  to  fail  m  that  duty 
which  I  owe  to  my  king,  the  army,  and  inhabitants  of  this  province 
"vho  desire,  as  I  do,  an  opportunity  of  showing,  for  the  third  time,  u 
uhe  army  of  Chili,  that  its  attempts  to  subjugate  us  are  vain,  and  there 
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capitulation,  and  delivered  to  the  patriots  the  batteries,  cannon,  arms, 
iic.  Thus  was  the  finishing  stroke  given  to  the  fabric  of  South 
American  independence,  reared  at  the  expense  of  so  much  suffering, 
blood,  and  treasure.  May  the  people  prove  worthy  of  the  blessing 
which  their  valour  has  achieved. 

Great  rejoicings  took  place  in  Lima  on  the  day  that  Callao  surren- 
dered. I  visited  the  city  on  the  following  day,  and  saw  the  royal 
troops,  **  the  hardy  gleanings  of  many  a  hapless  fight,**  as  they  marched 
through  the  town.  They  were  certainly  the  most  miserable,  emaciated- 
looking  men  that  my  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  Their  appearance  drew 
many  tears  of  sympathy  from  the  bright  eyes  of  the  fair  republican 
ladies  of  Lima. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Whitmore,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  commission  merchant  in  Lima,  who  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
,  foregoing  particulars.  I  have  lately  understood  that  this  worthy  man 
has  retumed  to  the  United  States  with  an  ample  fortune.  I  can  only 
say  that  he  richly  deserves  it,  and  may  he  live  to  enjoy  every  biasing 
that  honour,  virtue,  and  wealth  can  bestow. 

My  friend  Mr.  Whitmore  told  me  several  anecdotes  respectmg  the 
irregularities  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Lima  and  other  cities  of  Pem, 
which  tended  to  confirm  a  previous  impression  I  had  entertained  not 
veiy  favourable  to  some  individuals  of  that  order.* 

jTebruary  ist. — On  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  February,  we  found 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  put  once  more  to  sea ;  and  accordingly,  at  six, 
P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and  steered  for  the  Pachamcamac  Islands, 
which  lie  in  latitude  12^  24'  S.,  between  one  mile  and  a  half  and  two 
miles  off-shore.  These  are  several  small  islands  or  rocks,  ranging  in 
a  line,  and  extending  about  two  miles  and  a  half  nearly  north-west  and 
south-east.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels, 
which  have  Gcom  fifteen  to  five  fathoms  of  water ;  while  close  to  them 
on  the  north  there  is  a  depth  of  thirty-five  fathoms.  Opposite  these 
islands  is  the  small  village  of  Lurin,  and  a  little  beyond  it  the  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  valley  of  Pachamcamac,  celebrated  for  its  pleasantness 
and  fertility,  and  still  more  for  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  sun,  built 
by  the  incas  to  the  honour  of  their  deity,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
standing. 

The  Temple  of  Pachamcamac,  which  is  the  name  of  the  Peruvian 
god,  was  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  religious  edifice  in  the  whole 
country.    It  contained  a  golden  image,  representing,  according  to  their 

*  On  tlM  I7th  or  FebnMnr,  18»,  a  FttraTlan  gtutia,  ealM  tbe  **if«ra(rao  Penumio,"  pablMMi 
the  ftaUowliig  ordoonaneo  or  tiie  fovernmmt,  Whieh  will  iliow  Uie  manner  In  which  (he  aaprma 
authorities  deal  with  refhictory  prieata  in  the  city  of  Lima.  It  la  alao  enftooa  aa  an  iUosumMi  af 
the  state  of  aocletv  in  Pern. 

>*  February  17ri— The  Mlowlnf  ordonnanoa  wia  laaoed  ftom  Uw  goivamment  o0oe  on  Uia  lOUi 
instant,  to  M.  L.  Vldanrre,  the  ecdeaiaatical  fovamar  of  the  diacrftec  :^ 

**  *  Benor— Tbe  goromment  haa  been  acandaliaed  at  finding  that  the  mambera  oT  the  willfiena 
brotherhood  ara  aoroad  at  all  honra  of  the  nicht,  and  tlutt  a  conaidwabla  awnbar  even  alaep  aai  af 
their  cloiatera,  and  eonatantly  betake  themaeiTea  to  ganing  and  othar  lanpraper  huaaaa.  Tba  gvr* 
rmment  Ibeia  that  thaae  dlaordera,  whieh  they  know  to  be  maraly  the  acta  of  iadiTidnala,  will  adU 
give  riec  to  vary  iiUnrioqaiainwaatawaaaatoatthaaaBaeradtpatltmlaBawtidilwy 
by  men  illnatiioQa  Ibr  thair  TiftiMa  and  learning ;  and  it  baa  aoeenUagly  raaolTcd  to  aogfaat  ta  yan 
a  ngolatian  which  aball  tetid  any  panaa  la  a  nllglavi  baMt  ta  alaap  ovCalda  tba  dalatara,  an  am 
1>r«cncawbateny,ortobeaaaDinibaattaaiaaftaraaf<MitfBiaekiatbaatwitog,otb«rirl»atliay<M^ 
ha aaateeiad  back  10  tMr  caDTeon  by  tba  poUca.'" 
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notions,  the  Creator  of  the  universef  snrroDnded  by  a  daxzllng  glor}% 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  idol  was  held  in  such  great  veneration 
that  no  human  eye  except  the  priests'  was  snfTered  to  behold  it.  Even 
the  kings  dared  not  look  upon  it,  but  entered  the  temple  with  their 
backs  towards  the  altar,  and  came  out  again  without  daring  to  turn 
about. 

Pizarro  derived  great  riches  from  the  Temple  of  Pachamcamac,  to 
the  amount  of  nine  hundred  thousand  ducats,  although  four  hundred 
Indians  had  taken  away  as  much  as  they  could  carry,  and  the  Spanish 
soldiers  had  pillaged  it  before  he  came.  The  ruins  which  still  remain 
give  a  splendid  idea  of  its  original  magnificence ;  and  from  their  appear- 
ance I  should  infer  that  the  temple  had  once  been  joined  to  the  palace 
of  an  inca,  and  also  to  a  kind  of  fortress,  connected  together  so  as  to 
form  one  building  full  half  a  league  in  circumference. 

February  6th, — After  examining  all  the  islands  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  I  announced  to  my  faithful  crew  that  we  should  now  steer  for 
home,  by  the  way  of  Magellan's  Strait  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  This 
information  lighted  up  a  smile  of  cheerfulness  on  every  countenance. 
This  was  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  February ;  the  weather  was  pleasant, 
and  the  wind  blew  from  south-south-east.  We  shaped  our  course  to 
the  south  and  west,  and  continued  steering  in  that  direction,  with  fine 
breezes  from  south-south-east,  for  twelve  days,  when  we  found  our- 
selves in  latitude  31°  4'  S.,  long.  87°  8' W. ;  when  we  took  calms,  and 
light  variable  winds,  which  lasted  for  two  days :  af\er  which  we  took 
strong  breezes  from  south-south-east  to  west,  with  occasional  foul 
weather  and  squalls ;  and  these  attended  us  until  we  arrived  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which  was  on  Saturday, 
March  the  4  th,  1826. 

March  5th. — On  the  following  day,  at  7,  P.  M.,  we  came  to  an- 
chor in  a  small  bay,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Froward, 
in  four  fathoms  of  water,  clay  bottom,  about  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  ofiT- 
shore.  At  this  place  wc  lay  several  days,  filling  our  water-casks, 
taking  on  board  a  supply  of  wood,  making  a  new  foreyard  and  sending 
it  alofl,  and  attending  to  other  necessary  matters. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  embraced  this  opportunity  of  making  another 
excursion  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  satisfying  myself  further  as  to  its  natural  productions.  I 
was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  the  same  intelligent  and  worthy 
young  men  who  attended  me  in  my  former  excursion,  as  mentioned  in 
the  previous  voyage,  viz.  Messrs.  Charles  and  William  Cox  and  John 
Simons.  We  proceeded  in  a  north-west  course,  as  nearly  as  the  une- 
€fi9\  face  of  the  country  would  permit,  and  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, along  the  base  of  the  Southern  Andes. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  particulars  of  this  excursion  in  detail, 
as  my  minutes  were  unfortunately  lost.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  that 
we  were  absent  four  days,  during  which  period  we  discovered  several 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  which  had  escaped  our  observation 
on  the  former  occasion.  We  examined  several  species  of  timber,  the 
names  and  qualities  of  which  were  unknown  to  us,  but  which  exhibited 
a  colour,  texture,  and  grain  admirably  adapted  to  degant  cabinet-work. 
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We  also  enccrantered  great  numben  of  guanacoes,  but  they  were  very 
shy.  Our  attention,  ^wever,  was  principally  engrossed  by  mineralsv 
with  which,  I  am  convinced,  these  unexplored  regions  abound.  I  saw 
the  most  unequivocal  indications  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  of  which  I 
brought  home  several  specimens  that  were  examined  by  some  of  our 
most  scientific  men,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  equal  to  any  they  had 
ever  beheld. 

When  we  were  about  forty  miles  inland,  in  a  north-west  direction* 
we  came  to  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  from , 
which  a  mass  of  earth  and  rock  had  been  detached  to  the  height  of 
about  seventy-five  feet,  leaving  a  stratum  of  oyster-shells,  cemented  into 
a  solid  body,  and  completely  petrified.  With  considerable  difficulty, 
and  some  small  hazard,  I  procured  a  small  portion  of  this  petrified 
mass,  which  I  brought  away  with  me,  being  only  half  a  shell,  and 
weighing  four  pounds  and  two  ounces.  This  clifi*  was  at  least  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

March  9tJL — On  our  return  to  the  Tartar  we  found  her  completely 
ready  for  sea,  so  diligently  had  the  crew  laboured  during  our  absence, 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  that  worthy  officer  Mr.  Joha 
Nichols,  of  Salem  (Massachusetts),  who  now  commands  a  ship  in  the 
East  India  trade,  as  he  has  done  for  several  years  past.  I  took  this 
young  man  firom  before  the  mast,  and  made  an  officer  of  him,  because 
his  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  uniform  good  conduct  had  convinced  me 
that  such  a  step  would  render  him  stOl  more  useful,  and  place  hinf  in 
a  sphere  more  suitable  to  his  talents.  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  he  came  home  first  officer  of  the  Tartar.  He  then  went  to 
Salem  to  see  his  friends,  and  there  he  found  a  **  friend  indeed**  in  Na- 
thaniel Silsby,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a 
senator  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Thb  enlightened  statesman 
and  noble  philanthropist  immediately  gave  my  friend  Nichols  the  com- 
mand  of  a  ship,  with  the  laudable  view  of  aiding  his  elevation  in  the 
world,  and  extending  his  sphere  of  usefulness.  I  would  attempt  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  on  this  subject,  as  regards  Mr.  Silsby,  and  many 
ether  worthies  Uke  him,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  ffood  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  in  the  voyage  of  life ;  but  I  fear  mat  my  unprac- 
tised pen  would  instinctively  run  into  a  strain  of  adulation  that  is  alwa3r8 
ofiensive  to  modest  merit.  I  therefore  shall  ^  let  expressive  silence 
speak  their  praise.** 

March  lOM. — On  Friday,  the  10th  of  March,  we  got  under  way  at. 
one,  P.  M.,  and  sailed  to  the  north-east,  with  a  fresh  breeze  firom  west- 
north-west,  and  clear  weather.  At  nine,  P.  M.,  we  anchored  in  front 
of  the  River  St.  Bartholomew,  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  two  cablea* 
length  from  the  western  shore.  Here  I  again  left  the  vessel  in  charge 
of  my  first  officer,  and  with  my  former  three  companions  made  an  re- 
cursion mto  the  inte^or  of  Patagonia,  as  we  adl  had  a  longing  desire 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  natives  before  we  left  die  strait,  having 
heard  and  read  so  much  of  this  gigantic  race,  as  described  by  Magal- 
hanes,  Byron,  and  others. 

Like  most  of  my  contemporaries,  I  have  treated  these  accounts  in  a 
style  of  light  buriesque  or  grave  skepticism:  not  that  I  ever  doubted 
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that  these  navigators  might  have  seen  men  of  six  and  a  halG  or  even 
seven  feet  in  height ;  for  many  skeletons  of  Indians  have  been  found 
in  the  western  states  of  North  America  of  a  still  greater  length :  but  I 
Mrish  to  discountenance  all  exaggerated  accounts  of  foreign  parts,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  deter  investigation  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Hawkins,  for  instance,  gravely  cautions  navigators  to  beware  of  tiie 
natives  on  the  coast  of  Magellan : — "  They  are  cruel  and  treacherous," 
says  he ;  *^  and  of  so  lofty  a  stature  that  several  voyagers  have  called 
them  giants/'  Such  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  cautions  have  been 
the  principal  cause  that  this  interesting  region  has  never  yet  been 
explored. 

From  all  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  read  on  the  subject,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Patagonians  were  once  (as  some  of  them  are  now),  the  tallest 
Tace  of  men  in  the  world.  They  were  seen  by  Magalhanes  and  others 
a  long  time  ago,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  all  ani- 
mated nature  to  degenerate  in  size.  Other  coimtries  have  at  a  former 
period  contained  inhabitants  of  as  gigantic  a  size  as  that  imputed  to  the 
Patagonians  three  centuries  ago ;  but  their  descendants  are  now  de- 
generated by  luxury,  refmement,  and  intermarriages  with  others  of  a 
small  stature.  The  Patagonians,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind* 
liave  not  degenerated  by  luxury  or  refinement ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  have  from  oppression.  From  whatever  stock  they  may 
have  descended,  they  were  doubtless  once  existing  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  at  present.  They  have  been  driven 
from  the  soutiicrn  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  and  the  pampas  of  eternal 
verdure,  where  they  once  grazed  their  flocks  and  herds,  to  the  extreme 
bOULhern  verge  of  the  continent,  where  they  preferred  to  starve  in  free- 
dom and  independence,  rather  tlian  become  slaves  to  their  remorseless 
and  unprincipled  invaders.  They  are  now  but  tlie  scattered  fragments 
of  a  colossal  fabric — the  ruins  of  a  pastoral  nation.  Though  their 
minds  have  scorned  to  bend,  it  is  not  surprising  if  their  bodies  have 
degenerated  in  stature. 

One  thing  is  certain,  as  I  can  assert  it  from  my  own  observation  and 
actual  inspection, — there  is  just  as  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  a 
former  gigantic  race  in  Patagonia  as  there  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
existence  in  our  own  country  of  a  race  of  animals  now  known  by  the 
appellation  of  mammoth.  We  have  the  bones,  and  even  entire  skele- 
tons of  this  huge  creature  in  our  museums ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the 
interior  of  Patagonia  the  bones  and  entire  skeletons  of  men  who,  when 
living,  must  have  measured  more  than  seven  feet  m  height.  The 
tombs  or  sepulclurcs  in  which  I  foimd  them  were  covered  witli  large 
lieaps  of  stones,  probably  to  prevent  their  being  molested  by  wild  beaats. 
The  position  of  these  was  imiformly  the  same,  with  the  head  to  the 
east ;  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  after  thus  violating  the  sanctity  of 
their  final  resting-place,  1  had  not  silenced  skepticism  by  takins  pos- 
session of  one  of  these  gigantic  skeletons,  and  bringing  it  to  the  United 
States.  Such  an  acquisition  to  a  museum  would  be  a  very  suitable 
accompaniment  to  the  mammoth,  and  such  a  one  shall  be  exhibited  if 
I  ever  visit  Patagonia  again. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  proceeded  into  ibe  eountryt  on  a  west- 
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by-north  course,  finr  about  twenty-five  miles,  tnrelliiig  over,  an  undu- 
lating soily  well  covered  with  grass  and  small  shrubbery,  but  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees.  At  the  distance  just  mentioned,  we  came 
to  a  thick  and  heavy-timbered  forest,  which  we  found  it  necessary  to 
approach  with  extreme  caution,  as  it  was  evidently  tenanted  by  wild 
beasts,  some  of  which  we  were  aware,  by  certain  unequivocal  indica- 
tions, were  not  of  the  most  lamb-like  propensities.  The  tracks  of  lions 
and  tigers  were  easily  distinguished ;  and  we  saw  a  great  number  of 
foxes,  deer,  hares,  guaiiacoes,  nutrias,  horses,  and  a  few  black-cattle. 
Ostriches  were  numerous,  and  every  tree  afforded  lodgment  to  various 
kinds  of  birds,  of  exquisite  plumage,  some  of  which  were  pouring  forth 
strains  of  the  sweetest  sylvan  melody. 

Lead  and  copper  ore  we  found  in  considerable  quantities  lying  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  having  been  broken  off  firom  the  projecting 
cliffs  which  overhung  the  beautiful  valleys  thiough  which  we  passed 
Petrified  oyster-shells  also  presented  themselves  in  the  sides  of  several 
precipitous  rocks,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  their  base. 

But  the  most  interesting  incident  of  our  excursion  was  an  interview 
with  the  natives,  who  treated  us  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable 
manner,  although  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  could  oMke 
them  understand  our  meaning  on  any  subject.  As  usual,  they  were  all 
on  horseback,  men,  women,  and  children,  at  the  time  we  fell  in  wiik 
them,  with  large  droves  of  guanacoes  under  their  care ;  but  they  sooa 
dismounted,  and  made  preparations  for  a  repast,  of  which  they  invited 
us  to  partake.  One  of  their  number,  who  appeared  very  expert  in  the 
double  office  of  butcher  and  cook,  killed  a  fine  fat  guanaco,  and  after 
dressing  it  in  suitable  manner,  roasted  it  by  a  large  fire  which  was  kin- 
dled for  the  purpose.  We  all  ate  heartily  of  it,  and  pronounced  it 
equal  to  Uie  finest  mutton  we  had  ever  tasted.  The  wool  of  these  ani- 
mals is  equal  to  the  best  merino. 

These  men  were  tall,  and  well  proportioned.  Several  whom  we 
measured  stood  six  feet  two  inches,  and  six  feet  three  inches  ;  one  only 
was  six  feet  foiu:  inches,  and  he  was  the  tallest  we  saw.  Their  hotse- 
manship  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Chiloteze,  the  Mamelukes,  or  anv 
equestrians  I  have  ever  seen.  A  company  of  them  in  a  New-Yonc 
circus  would  soon  secure  the  manager  a  fortune.  Both  sexes  side 
alike,  and  their  dress  is  nearly  the  same,  such  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed in  another  place.  On  intimating  our  intention  of  departing,  they 
pc^itely  furnished  each  of  us  a  horse,  and  escorted  us  near  to  tbB 
vessel ;  they  then  suddenly  left  us,  as  if  under  ap]^rehensions  of  meet- 
ing with  a  hostile  tribe.  They  were  all  armed  with  spears,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  lasso. 

March  IZth. — ^We  arrived  on  board  the  Tartar  on  Monday^  and  at 
9,  P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and  steered  for  the  eastern  naouth  of  tii0 
strait,  with  a  firesh  breeze  from  west-south-west,  and  clear  wealhiiw 
On  the  following  morning,  at  7  o'clock,  we  passed  Cape  Virgin,  andat 
9,  A*  M.,  we  toSk  our  departure  tfaerefrooi,  the  cape  bearing  wesufaf- 
south,  distant  seven  leagues. 

Mar4:h  15rA.— On  Wednesday  we  arrived  at  the  Falkland  Islaada; 
and  atS^P. ]MU  aoeboied  in  Hatteit's  Haibonr,  in  four  fothoma  ot 
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yurzier,  clay  bottom.  On  the  following  day,  after  taking  on  board  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  geese,  which  had  been  shot  by  the  crew,  we 
got  under  way  at  9,  P.  M.,  and  once  more  shaped  our  course  for  **  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

With  a  fresh  breeze  from  south-south-west,  attended  with  light  snow- 
squalls,  we  now  shaped  our  course  for  the  island  of  La  Grande,  said 
to  have  been  seen  by  La  Roche,  in  the  year  1675.  lia  Perouse,  by 
order  of  the  French  government,  afterward  sought  for  this  island  with- 
out success,  as  did  also  Vancouver  and  Colnett,  by  command  of  the 
British  government. 

La  l&che  places  this  island  in  lat  43^  10'  south,  long.  3P  15' 
west,  and  describes  ic  as  having  a  good  harbour  on  its  eastern  side ;  as 
being  very  pleasant,  abounding  with  wood  and  water,  and  having  an 
abundance  of  fish  around  its  shores.  He  teUs  us  that  it  is  moderately 
elevated,  being  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  forty  miles  in  circumference.  AlthoughLa  Roche  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  on  the  east  end  of  the  island  for  six  days,  he  saw  no 
inhabitants.  Although  doubtful  of  its  existence,  I  felt  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  spend  a  few  days  in  search  of  this  islancf. 

March  2\st. — On  Tuesday  we  were  inlat.  44°  66'  south,  long.  35** 
43'  west.  We  now  made  a  due  east  course  until  our  longitude  was 
30°  11 '  west;  when  we  stood  to  the  north,  to  latitude  44° 2'  south; 
and  then  to  the  west,  in  the  last  parallel,  until  our  longitude  was 
36°  7'  west.     This  was  on  Saturday,  the  25di. 

March  25th. — ^We  now  stood  to  the  north,  with  a  fine  breeze  from 
Bouth-south-west,  and  fair  weather,  until  we  were  inlat.  43°  10'  south, 
when  we  again  stood  to  the  east,  keeping  very  nearly  in  the  last- 
mentioned  parallel,  by  the  assistance  of  meridian  altitudes  of  the  planets, 
and  double  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

March  27th. — We  continued  making  a  due  east  course  imtll  Monday, 
when  we  were  in  lat.  43°  7'  south,  long.  28°  62'  west.  After  running 
over  all  this  ground,  keeping  two  men  at  the  mast-head  all  the  time, 
with  fine  clear  weather,  and  a  steady  breeze  from  south-south-east  to 
south-south-west,  without  meeting  with  any  indications  of  land,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  La  Roche's  island  of  Grande  was  either  a 
nonentity,  or  that  it  must  have  sunk  since  its  discovery ;  for  if  it  had 
still  been  in  existence,  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  location  assigned 
to  it,  we  must  have  seen  it.  We  therefore  resolved  to  waste  no  more 
time  in  the  fruitless  search ;  but  bore  up  and  steered  to  the  north,  with 
a  strong  breeze  from  south-west,  and  pleasant  weather. 

April  2d, — On  Sunday  we  took  the  south-east  trade-winds,  in  lat. 
27°  30'  south,  long.  28°  40'  west,  and  pursued  our  course  to  the  north. 

April  12th. — On  Wednesday,  at  2,  A.  M.,  we  crossed  the  equator 
in  longitude  29°  0'  west,  and  at  8,  A.  M.,  we  passed  within  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  of  Penedo  de  San  Pedro,  or  Su  Paul's  Rocks ;  which 
are  in  lat.  0°  66'  30"  north,  long.  29°  16'  west.  These  islands,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of  craggy 
rocks,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  north  to  sooth,  and  neariy  the 
same  from  east  to  west.  They  are  five  in  number,  \m  odIt  two  of 
them  are  of  much  magnitude.    They  are  entiurely  desckiite  or  vegeta- 
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turn,  and  present  an  aspect  of  the  most  dreary  description,  the  sea 
roaring  and  surging  against  them  on  every  side.  The  two  largest  are 
nearly  connected  with  each  other,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  harbour,  or 
place  of  shelter,  for  a  boat,  on  the  north-west  side,  where  it  is  some- 
times practicable  to  land,  if  a  few  boobies  and  their  eggs  be  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  inducement ;  and  these  can  only  be  found  in  the  month 
of  November. 

Two  small  rocks  lie  off  to  the  south-south-west  of  the  large  ones,  and 
another  small  one  lies  off  to  the  north-east,  all  above  water.  The  large 
rocks  are  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  when  they  will  appear, 
from  nearly  all  points  of  the  compass,  like  three  sails.  There  are  no 
dangers  around  them,  more  than  one  cable's  length  distance,  that  do 
not  show  themselves  above  water ;  and  fish  may  be  caught  here  in 
abundance ;  the  fishermen  may  be  caught  likewise,  if  they  are  not  on 
tlie  look-out  for  the  enormous  sharks,  which  are  very  numerous  among 
these  rocks. 

The  course  of  the  current  here  is  north-west-by-west,  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  which  is  very  apt  to  throw  the  navigator 
out  of  his  reckoning,  unless  he  be  very  particular  in  his  astronomical 
observations. 

AprU  IZth. — ^We  now  contmued  otv  course  towards  the  United 
States ;  and  on  Thursday  lost  the  south-east  trades  in  lat.  4®  15'  north. 
For  the  two  foUowing  days  we  had  light  variable  winds,  attended  with 
heavy  falls  of  rain. 

April  I6th* — On  Sunday  we  took  the  north-east  trade-winds,  in  lat. 
7^  45'  north,  long.  33^  27'  west,  which  blew  strong  from  north-north- 
east to  north-cast-b^-east,  attended  with  pleasant  weather,  which  con- 
tinued for  the  remamder  of  the  month. 

April  30M. — On  Sunday  the  north-east  trade-winds  left  us  in  lat. 
29"^  30'  north,  long.  64®  20'  west,  and  on  the  foUowing  day  we  took 
the  wind  from  south-south-west,  with  fair  weather,  which  lasted  about 
twenty-four  hours ;  after  which  we  had  light  variable  winds  and  occa- 
sional foul  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

May  Sth* — On  Monday  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  New-York,  with 
a  cargo  of  rising  six  thousand  fur-seal  skins ;  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  all  my  friends  and  relations  in  good  health.  Thus  ends 
this  journal  of  a  voyage  of  twenty-one  months  and  eighteen  days ; 
during  which  I  had  suffered  more  bodily  fatigue,  and  encountered  more 
formidable  dangers,  than  I  had  experienced  in  either  of  my  former 
voyages. 

Though  many  warm  hearts  bounded  with  joy  to  greet  my  safe  return, 
the  reception  I  met  with  from  my  owners  was,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, cold  and  repulsive.  I  had  congratulated  myself  on  having  made 
such  a  voyage  as  would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties ;  but  to  my  ex- 
treme mortification,  soon  discovered  that  my  pleasine  anticipations 
were  not  to  be  realized.  .  The  Tartar  did  not  return  laden  with  silver 
and  gold,  and  therefore  all  my  toils  and  dangers,  privations  and  hard- 
ships, were  counted  as  nothing.  Is  the  pleasure  of  a  safe  return  to  the 
bosom  of  my  home  always  to  bethusimbitteredby  someiqppallingdis- 
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appoimment !    Let  me  rather  fivfet  all  my  nisfiNrtuiiea  m  the  deep 
caverns  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

I  could  pursue  this  snbjeet  mndi  lorthery  bat  would  not  willingly 
obtrude  my  private  griefs  upon  the  patient  reader,  whom  I  now  invite 
to  accompany  me  on  my  tiurd  V03rage,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
June*  1828,  when  I  visited  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  I  made  several  trips  to  Europe. 


THIRD  VOYAGE. 

TO  THS 

SOUTH  AND  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 


The  ScbM»n  Antarctic,  built  nottmif  tor  thw  Voyiy  H»ili  hea  Nmt-TmIc 
— Il<ifln  tii'iw  «  Imtdi^  LuiJ — A  TCitkal  Sdd— Anirc  at  tba  Glpa  T«l 
Idaadi — Oensral  DocnptioD  of  Iha  Group— laland  of  St.  ABUmio,  ttift  It* 
natunl  Pndnction*— St.  LocU— St.  VtncMit— St.  TKchnlaa  Ntofrf  ftaiM 
tiana— Indolaiiot  and  Sla*eiT— A  Paap  at  thaanwinf  Tcditliinrf  tfaaMiw 
— The  InfsuiM  of  M  one— AtaDnlaiK*  of  FMi— Uand  of  8al-.Dnuj  A^M 
of  the  C<iiiiiti]r--Anive  at  the  Idandof  B<Miniata. 

Fbok  the  high  destioy  which  awaited  the  Jiutlv  famed  schoaoer 
Antarctic,  ui  being  the  first  visitant  to  a  thickly  peopled  country,  never 
before  seen  or  heard  of  by  civilized  man,  it  may  be  infeired  that  hw 
keel  was  laid  under  the  auspicea  of  some  benign  planet,  wboae  in- 
fluences are  favourable  to  the  progress  of  geographical  science.  Wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  reward  or  the  fate  of  him  who  guided  this  gallant  little 
vessel  through  the  perilous  and  pathless  regions  of  unexplored  seas  lo 
a  new  world  of  countless  riches,  nothing  shall  deprive  the  beautiU 
Antarctic  of  her  due  share  of  honour  aiw  fame.  Her  fine-modelled 
hull  and  keel  of  genuine  American  oak  were  the  first  that  ever  £>■ 
turbed  the  crystal  waters  and  silver  sands  of  this  new-discovered  archi- 
pelago ;  and  her  name  shall  be  remembered  with  respect  and  gratitsda 
by  every  future  mariner  who  gathers  up  a  cargo  of  the  treasures  wbicfc 
Ue  scattered,  in  boundless  profusion,  around  the  shores  of  these  higUjr 
favoured  islands :  treasures  which  are  now  unvalued  by  the  nalivei, 
and  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

But  under  whatever  auspicea  her  keel  might  have  been  laid,  the 
schooner  Antarctic  was  built  under  my  own  directions  and  superintend- 
ence, by  Christian  Berg^  Esq.,  of  thi  <  .  -hip-builder, 
a  highly  respected  citizen,  and  a  most  .  i.  ii  ,ia  as  fine 
a  vessel  of  her  class  as  ever  floated  on  ..:■  v   ;' ..  :<  r^  unly  one  hoa- 

dred  and  seventy-two  tons  burthen  i  ol    n  .l.Ii.ih.iI.;!  \ii  and  moK 

completely  rigged.  The  Antarctic  wa  <>'^  ii.  lI  In  .\T<  — r^.  Chiittiaa 
Bergh  &  Co.,  Charles  L.Livingston,  ..uJ  (;!|7i.iiii  Willi. mi  Skiddy; 
and  fiirst  retted  on  the  boeom  of  lier  ai^iopriue  eiement  oa  Sstntdiqr, 
the  Slat  day  oTMay,  I8Z8. 
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They  called  her  the  Antarctic  in  compliment  to  myself  I  being  the 
only  American  shipmaster  who  had  ever  passed  withm  that  circle ;  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  future  probability  of  her  penetrating  still 
farther  towards  the  south  pole.  In  fact,  she  was  purposely  adapted, 
in  size,  model,  strength,  speed,  and  equipment,  for  hazardous  adventure 
and  voyages  of  discovery.  In  twenty-two  d^ys  from  the  time  she  was 
launched,  the  Antarctic  was  completely  finished  and  ready  for  sea, 
being  most  liberally  and  bountifully  supplied  witli  every  thing  necessary 
for  a  voyage  to  the  southern  and  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  procure  a 
cargo  of  the  delicate  furs,  and  such  other  articles  of  luxury  as  those 
unexplored  regions  can  furnish  in  unlimited  profusion.  1  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Antarctic  on  the  24th  of  June,  1828. 

June  26M. — On  Wednesday,  the  25lh  of  June,  I  went  on  board, 
at  one,  P.  M.,  where  I  found  the  pilot  lying  off  and  on.  We  im- 
mediately proceeded  down  the  bay,  with  a  light  breeze  from  south- 
south-west,  and  fair  weather.  At  six,  P.  M.,  we  discharged  the  pilot, 
and  at  eight  we  took  our  departure  from  Sandy  Hook  light,  bearing 
north-west,  distant  five  leagues,  wind  as  before.  I  thus  commencea 
another  voyage  to  distant  regions,  with  a  fine  new  substantial  vessel, 
and  a  strong  healthy  crew  of  twenty-three  active  men,  in  whose  faces 
the  love  of  enterprise  and  the  hope  of  beitermg  their  circumstances 
had  kindled  the  most  animating  smiles  of  cheerfiilness.  We  were  em- 
barked on  what  was  then  expected  to  be  a  two-years'  voyage  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  however  animated  and  cheerful  men  may  appear  on  such  occa- 
sions, could  we  look  into  the  secret  recesses  of  their  bosoms,  we  should 
there  find  some  acute  feelings  of  the  most  touching  character.  A^  their 
native  land  recedes  from  view,  and  becomes  finally  lost  in  the  distant 
horizon,  a  feeling  of  desolation  steals  over  the  heart,  which  even  the 
most  active  duties  \vill  not  immediately  dissipate.  Country,  family, 
friends,  are  all  far  behind  ;  while  the  thick  veil  which  conceals  the 
future  is  impervious  to  every  thing  but  the  rays  of  hope.  In  all  human 
probability  there  are  some  individuals  in  every  outward-bound  ship's 
company  who  have  gazed  upon  their  native  land  for  the  last  time ;  and 
the  heart  of  each  instinctively  asks,  "Ix)rd,  is  it  IT  But  were  we 
even  permitted  to  look  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  obtain  satisfactory 
assurance  of  our  own  safe  return,  another  question  would  immediately 
bllow  of  an  interest  equally  intense  :  What  ties  of  affection  will  be 
v'ovprori  b*'  '^'»5>»l>  An*^r\q  our  abscncc  ? 

t\»  BwiorSf  though  they  have  their  v^'n, 

vicii*^    jh  itijr  jiieodn   i^«ev    "-«;'» c  tmi;,  hcuT«,  nuDic-spitiicv     uuu) 

iiien,  of  respectable  families  auti  connexions  in  the  city  of  New-Yorl 

Fhej'  duly  felt  and  appreciated  the  tender  ties  of  affection  and  kindrec 

T'he;   "i^d  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  some  of  them  attachments  o 

»»ii    tttvrt   ntP  ^sting  characte       i^*^  vhen  I  caught  their  ^«^er  com. 

np*i  ..    h.    *ap» '^'•eou^       >?hts  of  Ne*  ^raink  1    lesp*^-^ 
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current    I  felt  tfaatdiere  was  a  chord  in  my  own  boeom  that  vibrated 
in  unison  with  theirs. 

Among  my  new  recruits  was  a  very  interesting  young  man,  named 
William  Ogden,  whose  age  was  a  few  months  short  of  one-and-twenty* 
He  shipped  only  the  day  before  we  sailed,  and  under  circumstances, 
as  I  afterward  learned,  somewhat  peculiar.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Ogden,  siurgeon-dentist,  and  brother  of  the  present  Doctor 
Benjamin  Ogden  of  the  city  of  New- York.  His  amiable  qualities  soon 
gained  and  secured  him  the  good-will  of  every  man  on  board ;  and  I 
became  imperceptibly  so  strongly  attached  to  him  that  he  seemed  to 
me  like  a  brother.  But  as  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  him  in  the  course  of  this  voyage,  I  shall  now  leave  him  Cor  the 
present,  and  attend  to  the  tracing  of  our  course  from  Sandy  Hook  light- 
house  to  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands. 

We  stretched  far  to  the  east,  along  the  parallels  of  37^  and  30^  north 
latitude,  with  variable  winds  and  changeable  weather,  for  more  than  a 
week,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  thing  worthy  of  record.  Our 
object  was  to  make  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands  by  the  most  direct  course 
the  winds  and  weather  would  admit  of,  as  we  were  there  to  procure 
salt  and  other  necessaries  for  the  voyage. 

July  4th. — On  Friday,  the  4th  of  July,  we  were  in  latitude  36®  Ci^ 
north,  long.  47^  30'  west.  This  being  the  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence,  wo  celebrated  it  in  the  usual  nautical  style,  by  displaying 
our  stars  and  stripes,  firing  a  federal  salute,  and  making  a  few  tempe- 
rate libations  to  the  goddess  of  Liberty.  On  the  following  day  I  com- 
pleted the  thirty-thirdyear  of  my  age. 

July  16M. — On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  we  took  the  north-east 
trade-winds  in  latitude  28''  30'  N.,  long.  31^  0'  W.,  which  continued 
from  north-east  to  east,  attended  with  fair  weather,  for  several  days. 
We  crossed  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  18th,  in  long.  29^  0'  W. 

July  20th. — On  Sunday,  the  20th,  being  in  latitude  20°  N.,  the 
sun  was  vertical  at  twelve,  M.,  the  declination  and  our  latitude  dif^ 
fering  but  two  miles.  At  this  time,  in  taking  an  observation,  the  sun 
nearly  swept  the  horizon  at  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  no  perpen- 
dicular object  produced  a  shadow.  The  thermometer  at  this  time 
stood  at  89^,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  80°. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  *•*  a  vertical  sun  is  as  much  a  miraele 
to  an  extra-tropical  inhabitant,  as  snow  and  ice  to  an  inter-tropical  cfne.^ 
It  is  eertainly  a  wonderful  sight,  and  yet  it  has  become  so  familiar  to 
mariners  that  they  seldom  notice  it  at  all,  and  scarcely  ever  in  their 
journals.  To  be  surrounded  by  solar  beams,  descending  perpendicu- 
larly upon  your  head — to  be  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  sunshine,  clothed 
in  a  mantle  of  light,  without  a  shadow  or  a  visible  sun  until  you  change 
your  position — ^is  a  phenomenon  of  much  sublimity  to  a  philoso] 
observer. 

**TMt  form  no  darUiag  atedow  thiowt 


July  22<2.— On  Taeaday,  the  22d,  at  one,  P.  Mo  we   passed 
close  along  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  St.  AntoniOy  the  most 
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Borthero  and  western  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  The  centre  of 
this  island  is  in  latitude  IT""  4'  N.,  long.  25^'  23'  W. ;  and  in  clear 
weather  it  may  be  seen  from  a  ship's  deck  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
fiYe  leagues.  This  is  not  oAen  the  case,  howcYer,  as  hazy  and  clouuy 
weather  generally  prevails  among  these  islands. 

Although  the  general  appellation  of  "  Cape  Verd  Islands"  is  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  all  classes,  I  find  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
people  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  history,  and  even  of  their  loca- 
tion. For  the  information  of  such,  I  shall  drop  a  few  words  before  I 
proceed  any  further  with  my  journal. 

The  broadest  part  of  that  vast  section  of  the  globe  called  Africa  extends 
from  Cape  Guardafui,  on  the  east,  to  Cape  Verd  on  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  ybwr  thousand  six  hundred  miles  !  Cape  Verd  points 
due  west  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  latitude  14^  44'  N.,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia, and  is  of  course  the  most  westerly  land  of  Africa.  Cape  Verd 
projects  from  that  part  of  Africa  called  Senegambia,  renowned  for  its 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  soil,  as  well  as  for  the  ferocious  perversity  of 
the  natives.  Whether  tliis  cape  has  derived  its  name  from  its  natural 
verdure,  or,  as  some  pretend,  from  a  green  marine  vegetable  that  abounds 
in  those  waters,  I  cannot  presume  to  determine  ;  at  all  events,  it  has 
given  its  name  to  a  group  of  islands  lying  about  one  hundred  leagues 
westward  of  the  coast,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  fourteenth 
and  eighteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

These  islands  were  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  year 
1446.  They  are  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Gorgades ;  but  not  visited  by  the  modems  till  they  were  dis- 
covered, in  the  year  just  mentioned,  by  Anthony  Noel,  a  Genoese  in 
the  service  of  Portugal,  and  received  their  general  name  from  their 
situation  opposite  Cape  Verd.  They  ai*e  teu  in  number,  besides  islets 
and  rocks,  lying  nearly  in  a  semicircle.  Their  names  are  St  Antonio, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Branco,  Kaza,  St.  Nicholas,  Sal,  Bonavista, 
Mayo,  St.  Jago,  Fuego,  and  Brava.  Of  all  these,  St.  Jago  is  tlie 
principal. 

These  islands  are  generally  mountainous ;  some  of  them  are  barren 
and  uninhabited ;  others  are  very  productive.  Notwithstanding  the 
droughts  to  which  they  are  subject,  their  natural  produce  in  cotton, 
indigo,  fruits,  salt,  goat-skins,  and  turtle  oil,  might  give  them  a  consider- 
able value  under  a  more  intelligent  govemmenu  Their  actual  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  forty-two  thousand  souls.  The  air  is  hot  and  in- 
salubrious, rain  being  very  rare  ;  but  a  north-east  breeze  commonly 
rises  before  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  marine  vegetable  before  alluded  to,  from  which  some  say  these 
islands  derive  their  name,  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  mar  de  sargasso^ 
or  sea-lentils ;  it  resembles  watercresses  in  appearance,  and  produces  a 
berry  somewhat  like  the  gooseberr}%  In  some  places  it  is  so  abundant 
as  to  impede  the  progress  of  vessels  in  thehr  course.  To  the  north  of 
these  islands,  according  to  the  best  authorities, "  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
disappear  under  a  thick  bed  of  seaweed,  which,  like  a  floating  meadow, 
extends  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  parallel,  and  occupies  a  space  of  sixty 
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thousand  square  leagues ;  from  whidi  ships  disengage  themselves  with 
difficulty.  Other  masses  of  seaweed  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  the  sea 
more  to  the  north-west,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Azores." 
Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage,  passed  through  this  marine  meadow,  to 
the  no  small  alanii  of  his  timid  companions. 

As  these  islands  lie  several  hundred  miles  west  from  the  continent, 
they  are  not  subject  to  such  intense  heat  as  is  experienced  on  the  coast 
of  Senegambia  in  the  same  latitude,  which  is  caused  by  the  east  trade- 
winds  arriving  on  this  coast  after  having  swept  over  the  burning  surfaoe 
of  Africa  in  all  its  breadth,  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles.  In  thus 
passing  over  the  sultry  continent,  the  air  acquires  a  great  capacity  for 
imbibing  moisture  ;  and  consequently  in  continuing  its  progress  west' 
ward  over  the  ocean  to  the  Verd  Islands,  it  becomes,  in  the  dry  seasoD^ 
saturated  to  the  highest  point,  so  that  the  least  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture causes  it  to  deposite  abundant  vapour.  Not  only  the  highest  peak 
of  St.  Antonio,  which  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet,  but  also  the  whole  central  ridge  of  hills  on  all  the  islands,  down 
to  two  thousand  feet,  are  generally  enveloped  in  clouds,  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening.  This  humidity  cloches 
the  hills  with  thick  pasture  grass,  giving  to  the  country  a  feature  mk 
tirely  unlooked  for  in  so  low  a  latitude. 

St.  Ahtonio,  being  tlie  most  northern  and  western  of  the  Cm^e 
Verd  Islands,  is  often  adopted  as  the  point  from  which  ships  take  their 
departure  when  bound  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Indeed*, 
before  the  late  improvements  in  nautical  science,  the  perfection  of  chro> 
nometers,  and  the  use  of  lunar  observations,  it  was  highly  necessary  to 
make  this  or  some  other  island  of  the  group,  in  order  to  correct  the 
ship's  reckoning.  At  present,  however,  the  making  of  land  for  this 
purpose  is  not  considered  essential,  where  the  master  has  good  instra* 
ments  on  board,  and  understands  the  use  of  them.  Still  St.  Antonio  may 
be  passed  in  sight,  the  island  being  to  the  eastward  of  the  ship,  withovt 
any  apprehensions  of  delay  from  calms  or  light  winds,  if  the  vessel 
does  not  come  within  twenty  miles  of  tlie  land. 

Ships  bound  from  Europe  to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  or  by  that 
route  to  the  East  Indies,  generally  take  their  departure  from  one  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  then  steer  south-west,  stretching  over  towards 
the  coast  of  Brazil  so  as  to  cross  the  equator  between  the  meridians  of 
28^  and  30^  west  longitude.  This  apparently  round-about  course  is 
adopted  to  avoid  the  tedious  calms  and  adverse  currents  which  eon* 
tinually  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  For  south  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  **  even  along  the  meridians  of  these  very  islands,  that  put 
of  the  ocean  must  be  traversed,  so  fatal  to  navigators,  where  long  calms 
detain  the  ships  under  a  sky  charged  with  electric  clouds,  powing 
down  by  turns  torrents  of  rain  and  fire.  This  sea  tf  ihmder,  beii^  s- 
focus  of  mortal  diseases,  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  both  in  «>- 
proaching  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  seeking  those  of  America.'^ 
Thotigh  this  western  course  mvolves  the  greatest  distaice,  it  always 
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proves  to  be  the  shortest  in  the  end*  as  th^  who  adopt  it  never  lack 
westerly  winds  to  waft  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  island  of  St.  Antonio  is  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length  and 
twelve  wide,  stretcliing  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  abounding 
with  high  mountains,  whose  tops  are  constantly  covered  with  snow, 
and  arc  generally  hid  in  the  clouds :  some  say  they  are  equal  in  eleva- 
tion to  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle.  In  approaching  this  island  there  are  no 
dangers  to  be  avoided ;  the  water  is  bold  all  around  it,  and  it  may  be 
circunmavigated  with  perfect  safety  a  cablets  length  from  the  shore. 

There  are  several  good  anchoring  places  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  tills  island,  where  wood  and  water  may  be  had  with  despatch. 
'jHie  town  and  custom-house,  however,  are  on  its  northern  extremity 
just  witliin  a  narrow  point  of  land  that  extends  off  to  the  north-west, 
and  affords  smooth  landing  for  boats  all  the  year  round.  Here  may 
be  procured,  in  great  abundance,  black-cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  by  giving  one  day's  notice,  together  with  vegetables  and  fruits 
•of  the  finest  growth  and  flavotu*,  in  any  quantity,  ind  at  very  moderate 
(prices. 

The  population  of  this  island  is  estimated  at  about  five  hundred  per- 
sons, chiefly  negroes,  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
soil  is  good,  well  watered,  and  produces  the  indigo-plant,  the  dragon* 
tree,  orange  and  lemon-trees ;  palms,  melons,  bacovas,  pomegranates, 
and  the  sugar-cane.  The  potato  and  the  melon  are  particiuarly  ex- 
cellent, and  much  sought  after  by  mariners.  Topazes  are  found  in 
abundance  in  one  of  the  mountains,  and  Frizier  assures  us  that  there  are 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  island.  From  the  mountains  descend 
streams  of  excellent  water,  which  render  the  land  very  fruitful. 

Sixteen  miles  south-east  of  the  island  just  described  is  that  of  St. 
Vincent's,  separated  from  it  by  a  clear  and  na\igable  channel.  It  is 
about  thirteen  miles  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and  eight  in  breadth, 
heing  about  thirty  in  circumference.  The  land  is  generally  elevated, 
tcxcept  towards  the  north-west,  where  it  is  low  and  sandy.  On  this 
side  of  the  island,  looking  towards  St.  Antonio,  is  a  fine  capacious 
•  rbay,  or  road,  called  Porto  Grande,  with  a  rock  in  its  centre  rising  from 
the  water  like  a  tower.  This  bay,  which  is  about  five  miles  broad  at 
its  mouth,  stretches  far  inland,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  high  moun* 
tains  on  every  side,  sheltering  it  from  all  winds,  and  rendering  it  one 
of  the  safest  harbours  in  all  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands.  But  h  is  not  the 
most  easy  of  access,  in  consequence  of  the  impetuous  winds  which 
'  frequently  blow  off  the  motmtains  along  the  coast,  so  as  to  endanger 
ships  before  they  can  secure  a  berth  within  this  peaceful  haven.  There 
<sire  several  other  bays  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  west  sides  of  the 
•island,  where  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained ;  and  these  are  gene- 
rally selected  by  the  Portuguese  for  landing  tlieir  hides.  Good  fresh 
water  may  be  procured  on  this  island  by  digging  a  little  depth  into  the 
soil  of  the  valley,  but  the  liills  are  totally  destitute  of  it  Its  bays 
abound  with  excellent  fbh,  and  refreshments  of  various  kinds  may  bo 
procured  with  but  little  difficulty.  Here  also  vessels  may  be  supplied 
with  fuel  of  a  good  quality. 

Ten  miles  east-by-south  of  Su  Vincent's  is  the  island  of  St.  Lucia, 
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not  more  than  eight  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
about  three  in  width.  On  the  east  side  is  a  harbour,  defended  by  two 
small  islands,  which  affords  good  shelter  and  anchorage,  and  on  the 
south-west  side  are  the  ruins  of  a  village  and  a  well  of  fresh  water. 
The  land  is  considerably  elevated,  and  quite  barren.  There  are  some 
Focky  islets  lying  off  its  north-west  end,  but  no  dangers  that  extend 
more  than  one  mile  from  the  shore. 

Seventeen  miles  east-by-south  from  Su  Lucia  is  the  island  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  is  the  most  pleasant  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  of 
irregular  shape,  with  several  concave  sides  and  promontories  projecting 
to  almost  every  point  of  the  compass.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  twenty-seven  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  for  two4hirds 
of  that  distance,  counting  from  its  eastern  point,  does  not  exceed  five 
miles ;  but  here  its  southern  side  suddenly  projects  to  the  south,  making 
the  distance  from  its  extreme  north  to  its  extreme  south  point  not  less 
than  fiAeen  miles. 

This  island,  with  its  three  neighbours  just  described,  together  with 
two  islets  called  Braneo  and  Raza,  constitute  a  cluster  by  them- 
selves in  the  north-west,  while  the  others  in  the  efist,  south-east,  and 
south,  form  the  segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  St.  Nicholas  is  the  centre. 
Braneo  and  Raza  are  small  barren  islets,  destitute  of  water  and 
inhabitants.  They  are  situated  between  St.  Lucia  and  St  Nicholas, 
and  there  is  no  danger  in  sailing  around  or  between  them,  half  a  mile 
frosi  the  shore. 

The  island  of  St  Nicholas,  from  its  peculiar  shape,  affords  good 
and  safe  anchorage  in  several  places.  On  the  south-west  concave  side 
of  its  western  projection  is  Tarrafal  Bay^  and  on  the  south-east  con- 
cave side  of  the  same  is  St  Georgc*s  Bay.  On  the  southern  side  of 
its  eastern  extension  is  Fresh-water  Bay.  There  is  also  another  bay 
on  its  north-western  extremity  called  North-west  Bay.  The  best  and 
safest  anchorage,  however,  is  on  the  south-west  and  south-east  sides 
of  the  island,  in  from  ten  to  five  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  coral  bot- 
tom. Here  refreshments  may  be  had  in  abundance,  and  generally  at  a 
moderate  price,  but  not  on  as  favourable  terms  as  they  can  be  obtained 
at  St.  Antonio.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  water  near  the  shore,  but  if  a 
ship  is  in  distress,  it  can  be  brought  to  the  beach  by  the  inhabitants  oil 
jackasses. 

We  touched  at  the  south-east  side  of  this  island,  where  I  landed,  and 
after  commimicating  with  the  proper  authorities,  I  visited  the  interior 
and  made  some  cursory  observations  on  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  countiy ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  this  island,  were  it 
in  the  possession  of  more  industrious  people,  better  governed,  and  prop- 
erly cultivated  by  cheerful,  active,  and  healthy  freemen^  instead  of 
wretched,  desponding,  oppressed  slaves^  would  become  highly  pro* 
ductivc  of  such  staple  articles  as  are  adapted  to  its  soil  and  climatet 
and  a  lucrative  commerce  would  soon  be  the  consequence.  But  as  it 
is  at  p^csen^  and  as  it  is  long  likely  to  be,  the  objects  of  indus^  are 
limited  by  the  absolute  wants  of  the  islanders,  producing  just  sumcieal 
lor  their  own  consumption,  and  no  more. 

The  poor  slaves  are  pining  for  free<k>m,  and  seize  every  opportu&iqr 
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•f  CBcmping  on  board  the  shipping  which  are  contiuuully  stopping  at 
the  island.  To  guard  agauist  ibiis  loss  of  property^  the  strictest  pre* 
eautions  are  adopted  by  the  planters,  who  do  not  allow  the  inhabitants 
the  use  of  boats  of  any  description,  which  arrangement  gives  to  the 
island  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  spot  in  the  ocean. 

As  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  exported  from  this  island  excepting 
goat-skins  and  archiila-weed,  its  sources  of  revenue  are,  of  course, 
extremely  limited.  What  little  money  does  enter  is  received  either  from 
ship-masters  for  refreshments,  or  from  Portugal  in  payment  for  the 
archilla-weed,  or  to  defray  the  ciurrcnt  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
The  latter  item,  however,  cannot  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum, 
if  ill  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  governor's  salary,  which  he  assured 
me  was  only  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

In  this  island  nature  has  not  been  niggardly  of  her  favours.  With 
prq)er  cultivation  its  soil  will  produce,  in  great  abundance,  cotton* 
indigo,  sugar,  coflee,  tamarinds,  cocoaimts,  bananas,  plantains,  cassavit 
Baize,  pine-applef«,  iigs,  lemons,  oranges,  papaw,  custard-apples,  guava, 
gripes,  dates,  he,  'llie  sugar-cane  is  equal  to  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  1  have  tasted  and  examined  the  sugar  which  they  manufacture  for 
their  own  use,  and  found  it  excellent.  The  indigo  plant  thrives  per- 
fectly well,  and  makes  die  of  the  first-rate  quality,  "With  wliich  thev  die 
their  cotton,  and  weave  it  into  shawls  for  the  women.  I  have  drunk 
their  coiTee,  sweetened  with  their  own  sugar,  and  found  it  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  8t.  Domingo.  Tiiey  barely  raise  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  but  with  common  skill  and  industry,  the  now  uncultivated  valleys 
might  be  covered  with  cotton  shrubs  and  coflee-trees. 

I  saw  many  large  tamarind-trees  growing  out  of  the  fissures  and 
crevices  of  almost  naked  rocks  ;  and  frequently  beheld  the  cocoanut, 
banana,  plantain,  and  papaw-tree,  growing  on  tlie  edge  of  springs 
and  in  almost  barren  ground,  where  there  was  not  three  inches  of  soil. 
Nourished  principally  by  water,  tlioy  only  want  a  foothold  to  support 
them,  and  they  are  certain  to  flourish.  Most  of  these  springs  ^at  I 
passed  were  surrounded  by  females,  nearly  as  naked  as  was  the  fair 
Musidora  when  seen  by  her  Damon,  as  *^  to  the  flood  she  ruslfd.** 

There  is  little  or  nothing  like  cultivation  seen  anywhere,  excepting 
in  the  glens  or  ravines  which  are  watered  by  rills  from  the  moimtains. 
In  the  upper  and  wider  parts  of  the  valleys  I  met  with  plantations  of 
Indian  corn,  cassavi,  sugar-cane,  and  pine-apples.  Cotton  and  indigo 
were  also  planted  in  some  spots,  but  being  neglected,  a  few  plants 
only  were  to  be  seen,  which  run  wild.  On  the  sides  of  brooks  and 
springs  grow  luxuriantly  the  fig,  lemon,  orange,  papaw,  custard-apple« 
guava,  prickly-pear,  and  a  few  grape  vines,  besides  the  date,  which 
grows  in  abundance  in  the  sandy  places.  Here  cocoanut-trees  bear 
ripe  fruit  at  the  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  On  some  spots  of  the  elevated  grassy  hills,  roots  and  vege* 
tables  are  cultivated  with  great  success.  I  was  also  informed  that 
wheat  succeeded  very  well  when  sown  in  the  dry  plains  in  the  rainy 
season,  as  does  rice  in  the  lowest  and  wettest  grounds.  But  as  these 
islands  are  supplied  with  corn  from  America  in  return  fi>r  salt  and 
mules,  the  indolent  inhabitants  pay  but  little  ittcntioa  to  its  cultivatioQ. 
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During  my  interior  exciUBiofi  I  strolled  into  the  very  heart  of  thm 
country,  where  I  saw  the  iKTetched  negroes  watching  the  plantatkNUi 
of  their  unfeeling  oppressors,  and  tending  a  few  cows  and  sheep. 
They  received  me  with  a  civility  bordering  on  servility,  and  in  ratom 
I  bought  some  fruit  and  vegetables  of  them,  with  part  of  their  poultry 
and  all  the  eggs  they  had  to  dispose  of.  Their  huts  are  of  very  siaqilt 
construction,  and  still  more  simply  furnished.  The  females  of  tb« 
liousehold  have  a  recess  for  their  use,  enclosed  with  the  branches  of 
the  date-tree.  Their  bedsteads  are  constnicted  by  driving  four  up- 
right stakes  into  the  clay  floor,  to  which  are  attached  transverse  stk^a 
for  the  bottom,  the  whole  covered  with  a  mat  or  blanket.  A  large 
wooden  box  also  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  table  and  ooik£. 
The  rest  of  the  (umiture  consists  of  a  wooden  mortar  to  pound  Ihoir 
Indian  com,  a  clay  pot  to  boil  it  in,  some  gourds  for  holding  milk  and 
Mrater,  and  a  few  wooden  spoons.  This  is  a  complete  inventory  of 
their  domestic  utensils. 

Every  domieil,  however,  can  boast  of  at  least  two  musical  instni- 
ments,  a  fact  that  would  be  quoted  as  a  suxmg  symptom  of  luzwy  an 
the  family  of  a  New-England  farmer.  Music,  it  seems,  can  dleraie 
even  the  pangs  caused  by  the  galling  fetters  of  slavery.  The  disoovisnt 
clanking  of  their  chains  can  be  occasionally  lost  in  the  animatiBf  nli 
of  the  **  doubling  dram,**  accompanied  by  the  lively  tones  of  the  gmtar. 
Each  of  these  instruments  is  found  in  the  hut  of  every  slave.  Tkm 
former  is  made  of  a  hoHow  log,  covered  with  a  kind  of  parchmem  of 
thehr  own  make ;  and  the  latter  is  a  rude  sort  of  lyre  with  only  thrss 
strings.  But  rude  as  these  instruments  are,  they  possess  the  mariflil 
power  of  charming  the  sable  hearer  into  a  total  forgetfulness  of  his 
degradation  and  his  sorrows.  In  dancing  to  their  animating  sounds 
he  forgets  that  he  is  a  slave,  and  is  happier  far  than  the  heartless  op- 
pressor who  lives  in  idleness  by  the  sweat  of  the  negro's  face*  II  is 
thus  that  ^  Heaven  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,*'  and  pours 
consolation  into  the  bitterest  cup  of  human  misery. 

From  the  little  opportunity  I  had  of  making  observations  and  kiqtt- 
ries,  I  should  infer  that  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas  is  not  over-abundantly 
supplied  with  burds,  either  as  to  species  or  numbers.  We  saw  sersral 
large  birds  of  prey,  one  of  which  was  a  fishing  eagle  common  to  all 
these  islands ;  another  was  ash-coloured,  of  a  large  sixe,  seen  only  oa 
slmre ;  and  a  third,  which  I  shot  on  shore,  neariy  resembled  the  spar- 
row-hawk. The  small  birds,  of  which  I  shot  specimens,  were  the 
following :  a  fine  kingfisher,  a  common  quail,  a  sparrow  neariy  rsssm 
bling  the  American,  a  bird  similar  to  the  English  lark,  and  a  soMiU 
singing-bird  of  unknown  speeies.  I  also  saw  guinea-fowl,  but  in&f 
were  too  wild  to  be  shot. 

The  waters  in  the  bays  on  every  side  of  this  bland  abound  with 
fish,  which  may  be  caught  with  seines  in  almost  **  miraculous  draai^its.** 
I  saw  nine  species  of  fish  tliat  are  common  at  this  island,  vis*  blaek- 
fish,  gray  mullet,  skipjacks,  bonaioes,  porgy,  lbs  young  whits  shsik, 
a  kind  of  rock  eod,  and  a  fish  that  is  not  eommon  in  this  coimtry,of  a 
large  site,  between  the  dnun-fish  and  the  streaked  bass.  Althovgli  the 
itebitants  are  the  most  rigid  Catliolics,  they  seem  to  make  fish  a  vscy 
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mntll  portion  of  their  feneral  food.  We  caug)bt  an  imiiieiise  namber ; 
and,  according  to  custom,  received  a  broad  hint  to  aend  the  governor  a 
ineas,  ivhich  we  did,  with  many  apologies  for  our  ignorance  of  the 
etiquette  proper  on  such  occasions. 

Jti/y  23d. — We  IcA  St.  Nicholas  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  23d 
of  July,  at  seven,  P.  M.,  with  a  line  breeze  from  north-by-east,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  were  close  in  wiih  tlie  island 
of  Sal,  and  anchored  in  Mordeira  Bay,  in  six  fatlioms  water,  sandy  bot- 
tom. This  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  harbour  among  the  wliole  group 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  The  anchorage  is  in  lat.  16°  42'  north, 
long.  22°  54'  west. 

'Fhe  island  of  Sal,  which  lies  about  twenty  leagues  eastward  of  St. 
Nicholas,  derives  its  name  from  its  great  number  of  salt-ponds,  and 
the  vast  quantity  of  salt  that  is  manufactured  from  their  waters,  which 
are  continually  replenished  from  the  rising  of  tlie  sea.  This  water, 
when  properly  exposed  to  the  sun,  crystallizes  into  a  beautiful  salt, 
which  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  island.  If  the  manufacture  were 
properly  attended  to,  this  single  island  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
all  the  United  States  for  a  century  to  come. 

This  island  is  a  little  more  than  forty  miles  in  circnmferenee,  and 
lies  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  extending  north  and  south,  sometliing  less  than  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  eight  or  ten  in  breadth.  It  forms  the 
north-east  point  of  the  semicircular  range  before  mentioned,  and  be* 
longs  to  the  governor  of  Bonavista,  a  wealthy  Portuguese,  named  Don 
Martinez,  who  has  been  at  vast  expense  in  cutting  a  road  through  the 
mountain,  from  the  salt-pans  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  to  the  bay 
or  harbour  of  Mordeira  on  the  west  side,  where  ships  may  lie  in  per* 
feet  safety,  and  take  on  board  their  cargoes  of  salt,  which  is  of  the 
best  quality  produced  among  these  islands. 

The  island  is  high  and  bold ;  rising  in  two  peaks,  which  in  clear 
weather  may  be  seen  from  a  ship's  deck  at  the  distance  of  fiAeen 
leagues.  The  easternmost  peak  is  the  highest,  and  the  land  between 
them  being  low,  they  appear  like  two  separate  islands  when  seen  at  a 
distance  from  the  north  or  south.  On  approaching  it  nearer  we  find 
that  the  irregularity  of  its  shores  produces  many  promontories,  points^ 
bays,  ^c,  among  which  are  the  following :  North  Point,  which  ex- 
presses its  appropriate  location ;  Martinez  Point,  a  few  miles  south* 
east  of  the  former ;  fifteen  miles  farther  south  is  East  Point ;  the 
south-eastern  exuremity  of  the  island  is  Qalled  Wreck  Point,  near  which 
Iht  Erne  was  wrecked  in  1819 ;  a  few  miles  farther  west  is  Soatk 
Point ;  farther  north,  on  the  western  side,  is  Turtle  Point ;  then  comes 
Mordeira  Bay,  where  we  lay  at  anchor ;  north  6f  this  is  a  promonUny 
called  the  Lion's  Head,  off  which  lies  Bird  Island ;  stUl  farther  north 
is  Palmira  Point  and  Bay ;  on  the  north-weat  is  Manuel  Point  f  Ih^  ", 
Horn  Point  projects  about  half-way  between  the  latter  and  North  Point, 
••  the  place  of  beginning.^ 

Jmfy  24<A. — ^At  6  o*clock  in  the  morning,  I  started  on  an  excurskm 
over  the  monntain,  in  search  of  the  agent  to  wbem  all  af^ilications 
jBuatbe  made  for  purchastng  salt.    As  Kipeetebi»aBeaa»  however,  my 
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jooroey  was  fruitless,  as  the  roan  had  gone  to  Bonavista,  an  island 
farther  soath.  But  I  did  not  regret  the  rule,  as  it  afforded  me  an  op* 
portunity  of  hecoming  better  acquahited  with  the  interior  of  thisbaneo 
country,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  observations : — 

Towards  the  seashore  the  island  presents  the  most  forbidding 
aspect,  every  feature  bearing  the  impress  of  hopeless  sterility.  Here 
some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature  has  piled  matter  upon  matter,  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  ^  regular  confusion/*  The  two  prominent  fbrms 
are  generally  those  of  platforms,  or  table-lands,  which  are  perpendicu* 
lar  as  a  waH  on  one  side,  and  level  with  the  neighbouring  land  on  die 
other  ;  with  series  of  perfectly  conical  liillocks,  diminishing  in  size  by 
regular  gradations.  Over  the  interior  of  the  island  are  scattered  vast 
irregular  masses,  forming  sliapeless  mountains,  and  long  serrated  or  in- 
dented outlines.  The  wlK)le  of  the  elevated  grounds  which  I  passed  orer 
are  covered  with  loose  blocks  of  stone,  basalt,  lava,  and  other  volcaaie 
productions  ;  and  the  beds  of  the  ntunerous  torrents,  which  were  mom 
entirely  dry,  exhibited  a  covering  of  black  basaltic  sand.  I  have  thne^ 
fore  no  doubt  that  this  island,  like  all  the  rest  on  the  western  eoaalof 
Africa,  is  of  a  submarine  volcanic  origin,  and  mostly  of  the  basaltio 
formation.  The  only  animals  I  saw  were  a  few  goats,  asses,  aodi 
ponies. 

The  only  vegetation  which  this  island  pnMluces  consists  of  about  •• 
dozen  kinas  of  shrubs,  and  a  few  melancholy  date^rees,  useful  ooljr 
for  their  long  branches,  as  their  fruit  never  comes  to  perfection.  TJiie 
mimosa,  or  sensitive-plant  is  also  found  here,  scattered  thinly  about  is 
certain  places,  apparently '« out  of  its  element."  The  few  vegetables 
that  I  met  with  were  completely  burnt  up  for  the  want  of  moistore  ;. 
as,  with  the  exception  of  a  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  not  a 
drop  of  fresh  water  cheered  my  eye  or  cooled  my  lips,  during  this 
stenl  and  fruitless  excursion.  I  was  glad  to  return  to  the  Antarctiet. 
and  get  under  way  for  Bonavista,  which  we  did  at  1,  P.  M.,  with  » 
fine  breeze  fW)m  north-east,  and  fair  weather. 

At  half-past  4,  P.  M.,  we  came  to  anchor  in  English  Road,  or  Boa^ 
vista  harbour,  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  mud  and  clay  bottom.  Thb 
anchorage  is  in  latitude  16^  10'  north,  long.  23^  53'  west. 


• 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Island  of  Bonavista — Town  and  Harbour — Intervitw  with  the  Governor — The 
Art  of  Begging  Ulustrated — View  of  the  Island — Natural  Productions — Sail- 
ing Directions — The  Lcton  Rocks — Island  of  Muyo — SL  Jagis  or  Santiago- 
Port  Praya — Breakfast  with  the  Captain-general — A  walk  with  the  Ladies — ^A 
Peep  at  the  Country — View  the  Fortifications — Military  Establishment — A 
Dinner-party — ^Bay  and  Anchorage — Volcano  of  Fogo,  or  Fuego— Island  of 
BraTa^Imaginary  Dangers. 

In  approacliiug  the  island  of  Bonavu^ta,  or  Buena-vista,  it  presents 
a  heautifiil  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  tasteful  and  scientific  voyageur  ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  its  imposing  appellation.  It  lies  about 
nine  leagues  south  of  Sal,  and  a  little  more  tlian  seventy  west  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  pentangular  figure,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  low  to- 
wards the  sea,  but  the  interior  is  considerably  elevated  and  hilly«  par- 
ticularly towards  its  north-east  extremity,  where  Uiere  is  a  lofly  emi- 
nence, which,  from  its  conical  and  truncated  shape,  appears  to  have 
once  been  a  volcano.  Towards  the  south-west  there  is  another  hill 
still  more  elevated,  to  the  westward  of  which  the  land  is  quite  high. 
The  island  is  known  at  a  distance  by  several  white  banks  on  its  north 
side,  where  the  shore  is  bold,  and  where  a  rapid  river  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea. 

The  harbour  in  which  we  anchored  is  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  island, 
and  is  formed  by  a  small  island  which  shelters  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  English  Road  or  bay.  'i'hc  anchorage  is  between  this  small 
island  and  the  mainland  of  Bonavista,  a  little  soutli  of  the  town  or 
Tillage.  In  going  in  to  the  anchorage  we  doubled  close  round  llie 
soutli  point  of  Small  Island,  witliin  about  two  cables'  lengtli  from  the 
shore,  leaving  a  single  rock  to  the  south  of  the  vessel,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  fathoms.  There  is  only  eiglit  feet  of  water  on 
this  rock  at  low  tide,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  it  in  rough  weather.  There 
is  a  flag-stafl*  on  Small  Island,  which  we  brought  to  bear  north-north- 
west, and  were  then  within  the  sunken  rock  before  mentioned.  Here 
we  had  the  choice  of  anchorage  in  from  seven  to  four  fathoms  of  water ; 
but  as  it  is  best  to  be  as  near  the  east  side  of  the  island  and  the  town 
as  possible,  we  anchored  in  three  fathoms,  as  before  stated.  Vessels 
should  never  attempt  to  pass  on  the  north  side  of  Small  Island,  as 
there  is  a  sand-spit  runs  from  it  to  the  main  island,  in  a  due  east 
direction.  * 

The  town,  which  has  a  sandy  foimdation,  consists  of  two  rows  of 
hovels,  constructed  of  stone  and  mud.  These  are  thatelied  with 
branches  of  the  dale-tree  and  a  long  coarse  grass,  and  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  negroes,  wlio  have  little  about  them  that  indicates  comfort 
or  economy.     This  description,  liowcvcr,  does  not  include  eight  or  ten 
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boweii  of  a  better  sod,  belrnigiBg  to  the  gorenior  and  hu  subordmaie 
officers.  Those  are  plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  present  adeceW 
oheeriiil  ippearance.  There  is  also  an  edifice  of  a  bant-like  appear- 
ance, without  spire  w  ornament,  which  tbejr  call  a  chnrch.  The  onl]r 
indications  of  domestic  trade  are  mo  or  three  mean-looking  shops, 
containing  an  "  unassorted  assortment"  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
among  which  I  obserred  various  kinds  of  American  cotton  goods,  and 
English  earthenware,  together  with  hats,  shoes,  iic.  of  Portuguese 
Takric. 

it  was  S,  P.  M.,  when  I  went  on  shore,  and  a  negro  sentinel  era- 
ducted  me  to  the  governor's  residence.  I  fbimd  his  excellency  at  dia< 
ner  with  a  family  circle,  consisting  of  his  vrife,  two  daoghters,  sereral 
tat  monks,  and  two  or  three  officers.  The  honour  of  my  Tisit  was 
-  totally  unexpected,  as  appeared  by  the  ladies  (brmiettes  ot  the  half- 
caste]  being  in  their  dithabUUi,  and  making  a  precipitate  retreat  frOM 
my  [Hvsenee.  Whether  each  fair  one's  "  tunic"  was  of  "  the  finest 
lawn,"  1  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining;  but  I  did  ascertain  llm 
their  lovely  Iknbs  were  unrestrained  by  any  thing  but  eiiemiie  and  pet, 
ticoat;  those  are  temptations,  however,  which  seaoKn  nuist  leant  !• 
encounter  wuh  cool  indifferoice,  or  they  woidd  be  in  bot  water  too 
often.  I  nude  some  commonplace  apology  ior  my  abrupt  intnainw. 
M  the  ladies  retreated  in  evklent  confusion ;  bnt  tbey  aooa  retnivad, 
richly  attired,  and  performed  the  rites  of  hospitality  with  an  ease,  grace, 
and  dignity  of  deportment  that  quite  charmed  me. 

His  execUeDcy,  who  is  no  other  than  the  wealthy  Portuguese  aUnded 
lo  in  the  last  chapter,  Don  MaMiacz,  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Sal 
and  a  consideiable  part  of  Bonavista,  speaks  very  good  English,  and 
was  very  solicHous  to  render  my  sitnation  agreeable.  On  learning  my 
business,  he  requested  that  I  would  allow  him  the  pleasure  of  procnr- 
iiig  the  salt  for  me,  at  the  same  time  taking  no  little  pains  lo  convince 
me  that  he  was  influenced  by  no  interested  motives  in  thus  tendeiing 
his  services.  To  these  asaeveratioos  I  of  course  made  the  reqwaite 
responses,  and  ordered  one  tbonsand  bushels  of  salt.  This  onkr  the 
governor  handed  over  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  wears  ihe  naml 
uniform  of  Portugal,  and  is  one  of  the  most  inBinuating  and  persem- 
ing  beggars  I  ever  met  with.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  wUck 
he  pursues  his  vocation  take  die  foUowing ;  for  I  underatand  be  aevtc 
varies  in  the  process : 

Knowin-  tiK'  i>c>>k  M<lc  of  Jonaihao,  he  commences  Lis  ntiack  by 
a  full  volley  of  eiu'omiuins  on  the  American  nation,  and  cK|>ecially  on 
the  liberality  or  her  citizens,  and  most  particuiitrly  on  llic  genllemanly 
deportment  :ii)d  noble  geuemsiiy  of  her  !ihip-m asters.  Before  the  be- 
sieged can  lijvc  lime  to  recover  from  the  ehuck  of  iliis  sudden  and  un- 
expected iissauli,  the  archery  of  black  laughiug  eyes  nre  brought  10  the 
cmrge,  and  pour  a  shower  of  poisoned  dans  iiiio  tlie  very  heart  of  ihe 
fortress.  In  plain  Englisli,  liis  wife  debired  liiin  to  ask  the  gonerous 
captain  if  he  oould  ttU  her  (laiiglilers  BOiue  butter,  lut  tliey  were  ex- 
Uemely  fond  of  Anwriiiin  buitt- r,  awl  pri-fi-rrcJ it  iotli.it  of  rvtry  other 
natku-  To  bo  sure,  Ite  hud  rebuked  bis  bnirr  lialf  for  miiLiag  •■uch  a 
I,  as  Aiuciicau  oAf  rr>  wouid  be  highly  oflcuded  ai  the  bare 
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idea  of  stUing  any  thin^  to  a  lady^  they  being  in  the  habit  of  making 
them  presents  or  comf^miente. 

If  the  citadd  docs  not  yet  surrender,  preparations  are  made  to  carry 
it  by  stonn,  and  for  this  puipose  a  reinforcement  of  infantry  assail  ii 
with  small-arms  on  several  sides  at  once.  His  danger  Louisa  is  very 
partial  to  American  cider;  Isabella  prefers  porter;  while  Maria, the 
youngest,  a  bewitching  little  gipsy  of  sixteen,  would  give  any  thing 
in  the  world  for  some  American  cheese  and  fruit ;  but  their  mother 
thought  that  no  other  part  of  the  world  produced  such  excellent  flour 
as  the  United  States.  If  the  garrison  still  hold  out,  such  flattering 
terms  of  accomnaodation  are  proposed  as  generally  throw  them  off 
their  guard ;  like  the  following : 

**  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  walk  up  to  the  house  with  me« 
captain,  and  see  my  daughters  ?  they  perform  divinely  on  the  guitar, 
and  will  be  proud  to  amuse  you  this  evening  by  playing  and  singing.** 

This  ruse  de  guerre  generally  succeeds.  The  confiding  garrison 
are  drawn  into  an  ambush,  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Alas !  that  beauty  should  bait  the  hooks  of  avarice  and  cupidity.  Th« 
holiest  sentiment  of  our  nature  is  thus  made  a  vassal  to  the  meanest* 

In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  all  the  gentlemen  here 
have  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  hold 
a  sprightly  conversation ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  person  of 
any  respectability  in  the  whole  town  who  does  not  speak  enough  of  this 
language  for  the  purposes  of  bartering  and  begging. 

Afler  taking  my  leave  of  tiie  governor  and  his  family,  I  took  a  stroll 
through  the  town  or  village,  which  is  built  on  a  sandy  plsun  at  the  east 
side  of  the  bay.  I  soon  learned  that  no  refreshments  could  be  had  al 
this  place,  nor  does  the  island  ever  furnish  any  except  they  are  first 
brought  from  the  other  islands  in  small  drogers,  for  which  they  charge 
a  high  price.  It  is  likewise  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  water  here,  ex- 
cepting in  small  quantities,  and  that  of  a  brackish  flavour.  No  fuel 
suitable  for  nautical  use  can  be  had  here  at  any  price.  Goats*  fiesh, 
milk,  turtle,  and  fish  are  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  they 
have  none  to  spare. 

The  productions  of  Bonavista  arc  salt,  indigo,  and  cotton :  the  first 
is  produced  in  great  abundance  on  the  north-west  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  island  in  natural  pans  or  ponds,  where  it  crystallizes' in  the  sun. 
These  receptacles  for  sea-water  are  in  the  low  viedleys  near  the  sea- 
shore,  and  in  the  whole  process  nature  receives  very  little  aid  from  the 
hand  of  art.  This  salt,  however,  is  not  equal  in  quantity  or  quality  to 
that  which  is  produced  on  the  island  of  Sal,  a  cargo  of  which  will  oo^ 
about  six  rents  a  bushel  on  board,  while  here  at  Bonavista  it  costs  about 
six  and  a  quarter  cenu ;  and  in  uking  a  small  quanthy,  it  comes  some- 
what higher.  The  inhabiunts  convey  it  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  asses» 
which  travel  in  troops  of  fifteen  each,  every  troop  being  imder  the  charge 
of  a  negro. 

The  indigo,  which  grows  withoiU  being  cultivated,  is  gathered  bf 
the  inhabitants ;  they  have  not  the  art  of  separating  the  tfie,  and  cf 
making  what  is  caited  the  blue-stone  in  the  sonthern  seeikm  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  satisfy  themsdves  wish  hntisinf  the  gieen 
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leaves  in  a  wooden  mortar.  They  next  make  ii  into  a  kind  of  pastes 
of  which  they  form  roond  balls  that  are  dried  fiur  use.  lliis  is  not  the 
process  of  preparing  this  beautiful  die-stuff  in  our  country.  Here,  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  laid  m  vats  full  of  water,  and  led  to  ferment. 
The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  and  after  having  been 
well  stirred  up,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  what  remains  at  the  bottom  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  is  (it  for  use. 

Though  the  cotton-tree  grows  naturally  on  tlie  island  of  Bonavistat 
yet  its  culture  is  greatly  ne|;lected  by  the  natives :  they  never  think  of 
collecting  it  till  some  vessel  arrives  to  purchase  it.  But  were  it  prop- 
erly attended  to,  I  believe  they  could  every  year  furnish  a  cargo  for  a 
laige  ship ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  some  years,  when  it  has  failed 
in  the  other  islands,  it  has  boen  produced  in  great  abundance  in 
Bonavista. 

But  this  island  will  never  be  distinguished  for  agricultural  fecundity. 
The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  sandy,  barren,  ami  uncultivated ;  and 
though  enjoying  the  genial  influence  of  a  tropical  sun^  it  must  feel  ^ 
more  eflective  mfluence  of  industry  and  enterprise-  before  it  becomes 
productive.  1^  sweat  which  falls  from  the  brow  of  slavery  scalds 
and  blights  the  verdure  which  the  dew-drops  of  heaven  have  brought 
into  existence. 

Hie  surface  of  the  island  is  venr  uneven,  eomprismg  alternate  hflit 
and  valleys ;  and  at  the  sea-board  it  has  low  poinu  running  into  the 
sea.  The  southern  and  eastern  part  of  this  island,  in  particular,  is 
very  low,  and  the  shore  is  lined  with  reefs  of  coral,  some  of  which  lie 
three  miles  from  the  island  to  the  eastward ;  and  oftentimes  in  the 
night,  when  the  weather  is  hazy,  a  ship  might  be  on  the  reef  before 
the  land  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  its  being  so  very  low  on  that  side 
of  the  island.  In  1831  my  worthy  friend  Captain  Weatherby,  of  Liv- 
erpool, lost  a  fine  ship  on  the  reef  which  lies  off  the  east  enid  of  this 
island.  He  had  his  two  daughters  with  him  at  the  time.  Her 
cargo  was  worth  two  hundred  Uiousand  dollars,  destined  for  the  Isle 
oT  France ;  but  it  was  all  lost. 

Ships  bound  to  the  south,  and  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Bonavista 
in  the  night,  should  never  approach  the  island  nearer  than  twenQF 
miles,  as  the  currents,  which  set  about  west,  frequently  run,  alier  m 
fresh  trade,  at  tli^  rate  oT  two  miles  an  hour.  In  the  month  of  July  I 
have  known  the  current  to  set  in  a  west  direction,  between  the  Isle  of 
Mayo  and  Bonavista,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  I 
would  therefore  advise  ship-masters,  in  all  cases,  to  pass  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  islands  of  Sal,  Bonavista,  Mayo,  and  the  Jjeton  Rocks,  of 
Vhich  I  shall  speak  presently. 

A  dangerous  reef  likewise  lies  off  the  western  extremity  of  Bona* 
vista,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  covered  by  four  feet  of  water. 
The  sea  breaks  very  heavy  on  the  slioal  part  of  this  reef  in  rugged 
weather.  There  is  a  good  passage,  however,  between  the  reef  and 
the  island,  with  six  fatlwms  of  water,  over  a  white  coral  bottom,  whidi 
has  a  frightful  appearance  to  sueh  navigatois  as  are  not  acquainted 
with  coral  reefs.  Large  ships,  however,  shoaki  alwajs  pass  outside 
of  the  reef;  giving  the  breakers  a  berth  of  two  kvodred  fafiiome,  wiMtt 
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they  will  have  ten  fathoms  of  water,  and  a  dear  pasaafe  to  the  anchor- 
age of  Bonavista,  giving  the  reef  tliat  lies  off  the  beach  at  Old  Town  a 
berth  of  one  cable's  length. 

Tiie  ( 'upe  Verd  Islands,  with  respect  to  climate  and  vegetation,  are 
inoro  like  lauds  of  tiie  temperate  than  those  of  the  tropical  zones,  al- 
tiiough  tliey  are  situated  in  tlic  hitter  nearly  in  the  middle  of  tlie  north- 
cm  equinoctial  beh.  lu  the  African  country  of  Senegambia,  which  lies 
opposite,  iu  (he  Name  latitude,  tlie  rains  and  the  hottest  seasons  arrive 
tujrether,  and  continue  during  the  montlis  of  May,  June,  and  July  :  but 
anioo^  these  islaiuls  the  rains  ilo  not  set  in  until  the  middle  of  August, 
and  cuntiiuic,  with  few  iuioriuisbions,  until  January. 

When  we  arrived  at  Bonavista  the  dry  season  had  commenced  about 
m\  months ;  and,  as  i  have  already  stated,  the  hot  winds  from  Africa, 
in  crossing;  the  water  to  the  islands,  become  so  highly  charged  with 
humidity  that  tlic  least  diminution  of  temperature  causes  an  abtmdance 
of  vapours  to  l>e  deposited  on  the  islands.  It  is  this  moisture  that 
reduces  the  mean  temperature  at  Bonavista  so  much  below  that  on  the 
African  coast.  The  thennometer  on  board  the  Antarctic^  at  twelve* 
M.,  stood  at  74  ^  and  in  Bonavista  town  it  stood  at  89^,  on  acooiutt 
of  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  east-north-east. 

At  Ooree,  a  small  island  of  Africa,  near  Cape  Verd,  aubiect  to 
the  French,  the  thermometer  range?  between  88*^  and  100^  firom  May 
till  November;  while  at  Senegal  it  is  at  113%  and  sometimes  131% 
During  the  whole  year,  tlie  sun  at  midday  is  insupportabLe. 

2Sbi|>-maaters  should  be  careful  while  lying  at  Bonavista  to  prevent 
tlieir  crew's  going  on  shore  or  sleeping  on  deck  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July*  as  they  are  very  liable  to  take  the  fever  tliat  is  common 
among  these  islands  at  this  season  of  the  year.  OIBccrs  also  should 
make  u  a  point  of  duty  to  see  that  tiieir  men  avoid  getting  wet,  as  far 
us  practicable,  eitlier  from  fresh  or  salt  water,  as  such  exposures  are 
ver>'  apt  to  bring  on  the  (ever  and  ague. 

Jui^  26th. — Having  taken  in  our  salt  and  arranged  my  business  with 
Don  Martinez,  witlioul  forgetting  my  friend  the  captain,  together  with 
his  pretty  wife  ajid  daughters,  the  word  was  given,  "  All  hands,  mi- 
moor  l"  '  This  was  on  Saturday,  the  2Gth,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when 
we  got  under  way  with  a  fine  breeze  from  north-north-east,  and  pleas- 
ant weather.  We  passed  between  the  reef  before  mentioned  and  the 
west  pomt  of  the  island,  with  not  less  than  six  fathoms  of  water,  and 
steered  for  the  east  pouit  of  St.  Jago  Island,  with  the  Intention  of  sight- 
ing the  Leton  Kocks. 

July  27th. — At  half-past  twelve,  P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  we  passed  within 
a  cable's  length  of  that  dangerous  reef,  on  tiie  western  side  of  it,  m  tenr 
fathoms  of  water,  coral  bottom.  This  reef  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  ex- 
tending from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  about  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  fatlioms  in  length  and  neariy  half  that  in  breadth.  On  the 
slioalest  part  of  this  reef  the  water  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in 
depth,  aiul  it  is  very  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night  or  in  a  thick 
atmospliere,  as  tlie  sea  does  imK  bredi  upon  it  except  iu  rough  weallier. 
When  we  passed  it,  there  was  scarcely  a  roller  on  the  shoalrat  part, 
although  we  had  a  fine  breeze  from  DonlHu>rthHeaat.    But  the  coral 
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bottom  on  the  reef  can  be  eeen  hilf  m  mile  from  the  mast-head  in  clear 
weather,  if  it  be  not  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

The  true  situation  of  this  reef  is  in  latitude  15^  40'  N^  long.  23^  15^ 
W. ;  variation  per  azimuth  17^  35'  westerly ;  and  the  current,  five  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  rocks,  was  setting  west-by-south,  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  passing  these  rocks  at  an- 
other time,  I  have  found  the  current  setting  equally  as  strong  in  an 
east-north-east  direction.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  most 
skilful  and  cautious  navigators  are  sometimes  deceived  by  these  rapid 
and  incalculaUe  changes  of  the  current ;  or  that  Captain  S wanton,  late 
commander  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company's  ship  Lady  Bur- 
gess, should  run  his  vessel  upon  these  rocks,  which  happened  on  the 
19th  of  April,  in  the  year  1806,  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  which  seasoii 
of  the  year  die  cunrents  are  setting  here,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-^Mir 
miles,  east-north-east. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  another  reef^  lying  to  the  northwani 
of  the  Leton  Rocks  about  five  miles ;  but  as  I  passed  over  the  yety 
spot  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  without  seeing  any  appearance  of  shoal 
water,  I  am  poshive  tliat  tliere  is  no  other  danger  near  Bonavista  and 
St.  Jago  than  the  reef  of  the  Leion  Rocks,  which  is  sufficient  of  ileelf 
to  keep  every  cautious  mariner  on  his  guard  in  passing  it,  as  the  foree 
and  direction  of  the  currents  are  not  to  be  depended  on  among  thesa 
islands. 

From  Leton  Rocks  we  steered  sonth-by-west  half-west,  until  near 
the  island  of  Mayo,  when  we  ran  for  the  east  end  of  St.  Jago.  Ships 
should  not  approach  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Mayo  in  the  nighty 
unless  they  are  certain  of  their  situation,  as  there  is  a  very  dangerous 
coral  reef  lying  north-north-east  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  about  three  miles  off-shore.  In  passing  this  reef  in  1820, 1  saw 
the  wreck  of  an  English  brig  upon  it.  There  is  no  other  danger  arotmd 
this  island  more  than  three  hundred  fathoms  off-shore.  The  land  is 
pretty  high  at  the  centre,  uneven,  and  full  of  hills.  It  has  good  an- 
chorage on  the  south-west  side,  in  wiiat  is  called  English  Roads,  [a 
from  five  to  ten  fathoms  of  water,  in  front  of  tlie  town. 

The  shore  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Mayo  is  steep,  bhift  sad 
rocky ;  but  to  the  westward  a  low  white  sandy  beach  extends  to  what 
vi  called  Salt-pnn's  Point,  from  whicli  a  spit  of  sand  and  coral  stretches 
to  ibe  westward  about  two  hundred  fathoms.  At  a  small  distance  fiir- 
ther  off-shore  there  is  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  Ships  should  not  an* 
chor  in  oiore  than  ten  fathoms  in  front  of  the  town  of  Mayo,  as  the 
bank  nms  off  very  steep  from  fifteen  fathoms.  The  north  point  of  this 
island  lies  in  latitude  15°  21'  N.,  long.  23^  0'  W. 

At  eight,  P.  M.,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  Port  Prava,  island  of  Sl 
Jago,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom.  This  island  lies  sboMt 
seventy  miles  sontli-west-by-south  from  Bonavista,  and  ninety  south- 
south-east  from  Su  Nieholas.  lu  shape  or  figure  on  the  charts  re- 
sembles  that  of  an  oyster,  lying  nearly  in  the  posttton  of  north-wssi 
and  south-east,  forty  miles  in  mgth  and  about  twenty  m  breadth.  POit 
Praya^  on  iu  south-eastern  end,  is  in  loiiUMle  U^  W  N.,  long.  23"*  31* 
W.    YariatioD  per  aimmth  10^  4K  westerly. 
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8t.  Jago,  or  Santiago,  is  the  largest,  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  most 
fertile  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  It  abounds^  however,  with  high, 
barren  mountains,  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  south-cast  extremity  of  this  inland  is  a  ver}'  long 
low  point,  and  presents  that  appearance  in  approaching  it  from  the 
north  or  south.  Three  or  four  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  point  is  a 
bay,  with  a  brown  sandy  bench ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  bay  arc  two 
or  three  houses  and  a  groTe  of  date-trees.  This  bay  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  that  of  Port  Praya,  as  its  eastern  point  is  surrounded  by  rocks 
extending  two  hundred  fathoms  into  the  sea,  which  does  not  always 
break  upon  it. 

We  passed  this  bay,  and  kept  along  the  coast  to  the  westward 
towards  Port  Praya,  within  one  mile  of  the  shore,  in  eight  or  ten  fath- 
oms of  water,  until  the  batter)*  and  flag-stafT  were  plainly  distinguished 
on  the  west  point  of  the  harbour,  off  which  the  sea  always  breaks  at 
some  distance.  We  then  rounded  tlie  eastern  point,  within  two  cables* 
length,  in  from  six  to  eight  fatlioms  of  water, — in  doing  which,  the 
custom-house  opened  to  view  on  the  beach,  and  a  grove  of  date-trees 
in  the  valley.  Immediately  afterward  the  town  and  fort  presented 
themselves  on  the  hill  at  the  head  of  tlie  bay.  The  eastern  shore* 
which  sliould  be  kept  close  on  board,  is  high  bluff  land,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  parched  and  barren.  We  stood  in  for  the  town, 
and  chose  our  anchorage  as  before  stated. 

July  USth. — On  the  following  morning,  which  was  Monday,  the  28th, 
I  went  on  shore  to  wait  on  the  captain-general  of  the  island,  whose 
residence  is  at  Port  Praya,  although  Kibeira  Grande,  a  town  seven  or 
eight  miles  farther  west,  is  the  capital  of  8t.  Jago.  On  entering  the 
gateway  of  the  town  I  was  received  by  a  negro,  who  conducted  me  to 
the  palace  of  his  excellency, — for  such  it  might  be  called,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  miserable  hovels  in  its  vicinity.  Its  external  was  white* 
washed,  which  gave  it  a  tolerably  decent  appearance. 

AAer  being  formally  announced  by  a  ragged  sentinel,  I  was  led 
up  a  ladder,  into  a  large  apartment,  roiigli  and  unfinished.  The  raf- 
ters and  floor  were  just  as  the  materials  came  from  tlie  i^awpit,  with- 
out paint,  or  other  decoration,  excepting  some  rude  prints  of  the 
Virgin  Mar}%  a  few  saints,  6ic.  Here  I  found  the  general  at  break- 
fast, with  half  a  dozen  monks  wrapped  in  frieze,  with  figures  and 
countenances  tliat  indicated  any  thing  but  abstinence  and  penanee. 
The  generaFs  lady  was  also  present,  together  with  three  other  Portu- 
guese females  of  110  ordinary  personal  attractions.  They  ail  spoke 
tolerably  good  Spanish,  and  in  that  language  I  was  able  to  converse 
with  them. 

As  the  Antarctic  was  the  first  American  which  had  touched  here 
for  some  time,  they  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  respecting  the 
United  States,  and  the  manners,  customs,  dec.  of  the  people,  especi- 
ally the  dress  and  amusements  of  the  American  ladies.  HaviQ|r 
gratified  them  in  all  these  important  particulars,  and  partaken  of  a  cup 
of  coffee  with  the  ladies,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  I  took 
a  turn  with  them  in  the  gi^en,  which  was  more  tastefuJItr  arranged 
than  any  tiling  of  the  kind  I  had  teen  in  any  other  island  of  the  group. 
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We  returned  ftom  <mr  walk  just  in  time  for  me  to  attend  the  market, 
where  I  intended  to  purchase  the  neceasaiy  fruit  and  vegetables.  I 
therefore  took  leave  of  my  new  friends,  who  would  not  suffer  me  to 
depart  until  I  had  promised  to  dine  with  them,  and  repaired  to  the 
market ;  which  proved  to  be  quite  destitute  of  such  articles  aa  I 
wanted.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  islanders,  however,  I  made 
out  a  list  of  the  productions  I  wished  to  purchase,  and  he  engaged  to 
have  them  all  ready  at  the  landing  by  sundown. 

Having  now  some  time  on  my  hands  before  dinner,  I  thought  t 
could  not  better  dispose  of  it  than  in  suncying  the  town,  and  the  ad^ 
jacent  country,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  idea  of  their  trades 
productions,  ho. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fraya  are  mostly  negroes,  ^bond  and  free,** 
mmouDting  to  about  three  ^usand,  of  whom  four  hundred  are  **  mili» 
tia  on  duqr,  or  soldiers,  as  they  are  called.  There  are  not  more  thpa 
forty  whites  in  the  town ;  and  all  the  officers,  exc^  half  a  dozen,  are 
mulattoes— even  their  Chaplain  is  black*  The  population  of  the 
whole  island  I  understood  to  be  about  twelve  tliousand,  generally 
black,  or  of  a  mixed  colour,  a  few  of  th^  better  rank  excepted.  Thd 
(kce  of  the  country  is  irregular  and  mountainoqs ;  in  some  placK^i 
qmte  steril,  but  in  general  lughly  fertile  and  productive. 

Cotton  is  the  principaf  production  of  St.  JagO ;  but  maize,  sugar^ 
coffee,  and  the  vine  are  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Among 
its  fruits  are  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  pomegranates, 
pine-apples,  cocoanuts,  custard-apples,  q&inccs,  grapes,  plantains,  musk 
and  water-melons,  guavas,  papaws,  bananas,  pumpkins,  and  Other 
tropical  fruits.  There  are  also  some  cedar-trees,  with  a  pine  wluch 
produces  tar.  The  animals  are  beeves,  liorses,  asses,  mules,  deer« 
goats,  hogs,  civet  cats,  and  a  species  of  monkeys,  with  a  black  faea 
and  long  tail.  Of  the  feathered  tribes,  there  are  domestic  fowlSf 
ducks,  guinea-hens,  paroquets,  parrots,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  crab- 
catchers,  curlews ;  and,  in  fact,  birds  of  almost  every  description,  som0 
of  which  are  very  valuable  for  their  plumage. 

But  notwithstanding  the  abimdance  which  is,  or  might  be,  raised  oa 
Uiis  island,  there  is  no  commerce,  and  tlie  price  of  refreshments  for 
ships  which  stop  here  for  supplies  isiar  too  high  to  be  termed  reason^ 
able.  For  a  bullock  they  charge  from  thirty  to  tliirty-five  dollars  i 
for  long-haired  African  sheep,  four  dollars  apiece;  milch  goats* 
three  dollars ;  hogs  of  a  middling  size,  five  cfoUars ;  turkeys^  one 
dollar  and  a  half;  fowls,  four  tloUars  a  dozen.  Fruit  and  vegetaUest 
however,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  bought  of  the  slaves  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  cistern  which  supplies  the  shipping  with  water  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  is  erected,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  The  water,  however,  is  not  of  the  bed 
quality,  being  somewhat  brackish  to  the  taste,  pantcojlarly  ia  drr 
seasons,  at  which  times  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  provisions  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Indeed,  I  waa  credibly  iftformed  that  these 
periods  of  famine  are  somettmea  so  severe  that  great  numbers  of  tbm 
poor  wretched  negro  slaves  perish  for  want.  The  governor  derives 
nia  chief  profit  from  the  sales  of  cattle  to  the  abipa  mich  toudi  here. 
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in  tddhion  to  a  salary  from  the  crowo  of  two  humlfed  dollars  per 
month. 

As  I  was  crossing  the  paradc-grouml,  on  my  way  lo  Tistt  the  forti- 
fications, I  again  encountered  my  fair  friends,  tiie  ladies  with  whom  I 
had  hreak fasted,  and  with  whom  I  had  promised  to  dine.  On  learning 
my  purpose,  they  politely  offered  to  accompany  me,  a  proposition 
which  I  eagerly  accepted.  We  accordingly  left  the  promenade  to- 
gether, and  proceeded  to  what  is  here  denominated  a  fort,  but  which 
would  become  almost  any  other  appellation  equally  well.  Behind 
the  ruins  of  a  parapet*wal},  which  once  faced  the  bay,  are  planted 
sixteen  old  iron  cannon  of  different  calibers.  Besides  this  post,  sev- 
eral high  platform  points  that  surround  the  bay  are  also  defended  in 
a  similar  manner,  each  of  which  is  guarded  by  a  negro  family.  ^Fherc 
are  no  regular  troops,  neither  European  nor  native,  a  few  Portuguese 
officers  excepted ;  so  that  the  defence  of  these  works  must  depend 
npon  the  militia,  one  of  whom  is  seen  standing  as  sentinel,  at  the 
distance  of  every  dozen  yards,  throughout  the  town,  lliese  wretched 
men  exactly  correspond  with  the  fortifications,  both  in  dress  and 
accoutrements.  They  are  of  all  possible  complexions  that  a  painter'a 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  if  paraded  according  to  shadeSf  would 
furnish  a  practical  illustration  of  the  following  paradoxical  couplet : 

«  FilfKhood  aiMl  inith»  oppttmA  Uke  htaek  and  wliile. 
Vy  ttnperceiv«4  fradatkNU  may  nnttt." 

With  respect  to  their  arms,  scarcely  one  musket  in  ten  can  boaat  the 
convenient  appendage  of  a  lock,  or  at  least  one  that  will  give  fire ; 
and  about  half  their  gun-barrels  are  actually  lashed  to  their  stocks  by 
cords,  thongs  of  leather,  or  wire  !  Ami  as  regards  personal  appearaace, 
FalstaflTs  forces  were  a  troop  of  dandies  to  them. 

When  vessels  are  about  to  sail,  the  governor  requires  them  to  notify 
him  of  the  time,  in  order  tliat  he  may  make  signals  for  the  different 
batteries  to  lot  them  pas.<i.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling 
when  his  excellency  informed  me  that  this  was  a  necessary  ceremony, 
and  at  the  same  time  gravely  assuring  me  that  on  my  hoisting  a  flag 
at  the  fore,  he  would  immediately  give  orders  by  signal  for  the  batte- 
ries not  to  detain  my  vessel.  I  applauded  the  arrangement,  and  ex- 
pressed my  acknowledgments  for  his  politeness ;  altliough  I  was  sat« 
isfied  that  with  tlic  crew  of  the  Antarctic,  I  might  land  and  spike  every 
gun  in  the  place,  and  then  go  to  sea  at  our  leisure.  The  bay  of  Fort 
Praya,  however,  possesses  the  greatest  capabilities  of  being  strongly 
fortified  against  nautical  assailants ;  and  by  a  simple  waU,  erected  in 
those  places  where  the  sides  of  the  table-bill  are  not  perpendicular, 
the  town  might  be  seeing  from  a  coup  de  main. 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  govemor^s  citadel  (the  fortifications  wc  were 
now  examining)  is  the  grave  of  a  brave  English  officer,  Captain  Eve- 
leigh ;  the  spot  being  distinguished  by  a  patch  of  pavement  of  round 
pebbles.  This  highly  mentorious  naval  officer  commanded  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty *s  ship  Acteon,  rated  as  a  slo<^>-of»war,  and  was  slain  in 
action  with  a  French  frigate. 
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From  the  lowft  we. descended  bj  a  zigsag  path,  to  a  valley  on  thei 
leA,  which  my  fair  cicerone$  called  the  Val  de  Trinidad,  over  which 
are  scattered  some  clusters  of  date-trees,  eome  mimosas,. and  other 
spontaneous  vegetation.  But  the  most  successful  attempts  at  cultiva* 
tion  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells  which  supply  the  town  and  ship- 
ping with  water.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  vsdley  is  a  negro  hut, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  miserable  plantation  of  cotton  shruba. 
Water  alone  is  wanting  to  render  the  soli  of  this  valley  fruitful ;  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  might  be  obtained  by 
digging  to  a  moderate  depth*  But  even  this  trifling  exertion  is  too 
great  an  undertaking  to  be  attempted  by  the  present  generation  of  in* 
habitants,  who  must  give  place  to  a  very  different  race  of  people 
before  this  or  any  other  species  of  improvement  can  be  effected. 
Though  the  mimosa  grows  to  a  large  size,  even  in  the  most  arid  spots 
of  the  island,  the  inhabitants  have  never  thought  of  planting  Uiem  ui 
the  towns,  where  they  would  not  only  be  ornamental,  but  ezlremeljF 
usefid  in  moderating  the  excessive  heat  caused  by  the  action  of  tm 
sun  on  the  ferruginous  sands.  I 

Our  pedestrian  excursion  extended  about  two  miles  Cnom  town,  t0 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  where  the  governor's  country-howe  m 
situated*  The  youngest  of  my  fair  companions  informed  me  that  kbia 
was  her  father's  property,  and  that  it  was  to  be  her  marriage  dower. 
I  looked  at  the  blueing  maiden,  and  then  at  the  furemisea.  At  tbo 
foot  of  the  precipice,  near  the  house,  is  a  very  beautiful  garden,  ooOp 
taining  oranges,  lemons,  plantains,  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoaant- 
treee,  and  many  other  kinds  of  excellent  fruit,  and  a  variety  of  rege* 
tables. 

The  interior  of  the  island,  I  was  informed,  is  much  more  fertile 
than  those  parts  which  are  near  the  seashore ;  the  valleys  beine  weU 
watered  by  little  springs,  some  of  which  form  small  brooks  ana  rills. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  island,  some  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with 
plantations  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  hills  are  well  clothed 
with  grass,  affording  pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep. 

We  returned  to  the  govcrnor*s  house  about  four  o'clock,  when  we 
found  that  dinner  was  waiting  for  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
all  seated  at  the  table.  The  party  was  large,  comprising  seven  ladies, 
which  imparted  a  polish  and  refinement  to  tlie  conversation  which 
seldom  exist  in  a  company  where  tliey  are  not  present.  Af\er  dinner 
the  ladies  entertained  us  with  several  songs,  accompanied  by  the 
piano-forte  and  guitar;  :md  about  seven  o'clock  I  took  my  leave, 
highly  delighted  with  tlie  recreations  of  the  day,  and  the  hospitality 
of  my  kind  entertainers.  On  reacliiug  the  beach,  I  found  that  the 
refreshments  1  had  ordered  were  all  in  readiness,  and  we  lost  no  time 
in  having  them  conveyed  on  board. 

The  beautiful  bay  of  Port  Praya  is  formed  by  two  points  which 
bear  from  each  other  about  east  and  west,  distant  one  mile  and  thres« 
quarters,  with  water  of  a  very  equal  depth.  A  small  black  island, 
with  a  flat  top,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  csUed 
the  Isle  of  Quails.    From  the  south  end  of  this  island  runs  a  rocky 
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point,  extending  about  a  cablets  length,  in  a  aoutlKweat  direction. 
There  are  also  some  rocks,  which  put  off  the  west  point  of  the  bay* 
to  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  in  sailing  from  this 
port  in  the  night,  it  requires  some  care  to  avoid  them,  particularly 
when  the  wind  is  light  and  well  to  the  eastward. 

With  respect  to  the  anchorage,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
large  ships  should  lay  well  out,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  east  shore,  in  order  to  ensure  their  weathering  the 
west  point  of  the  bay,  in  going  to  sea  at  night,  should  the  wind  be 
light,  and  far  to  the  eastward.  The  wind  generally  hangs  in  that 
quarter  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January ; 
though  it  occasionally  veers  to  the  northward.  The  best  situation  for 
ships  to  lie  in  is  with  the  flag-staff  in  the  fort  at  the  town  bearing 
north-west ;  Point  Tamaros,  or  the  west  extremity  of  the  bay,  south- 
west; and  the  eastern  point,  east-south-east,  off  the  landing-place 
t>ne  mile,  and  off  the  east  shore  two  cables'  length.  At  this  place  the 
winds  are  generally  from  the  north-east  quarter,  and  frequently  the 
weather  is  cloudy  with  squalls.  It  seldom  rains  in  the  dry  season,, 
but  a  heavy  haze  mostly  prevails.  When  the  weather  is  settled,  there 
are  oilen  regular  land  and  sea-breezes  in  the  bay  of  Port  Praya* 
The  sea-breeze  sets  in  near  noon,  and  ends  about  Ave  in  the  aflter- 
iK>on  ;  af\er  which  time  the  nonli-east  wind  sets  in  towards  evening, 
and  continues  during  the  night,  and  often  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

There  is  always  some  surf  on  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the  bay  ; 
therefore,  in  taking  fresh  water,  boats  should  lay  at  their  grapnels, 
and  raft  tlic  casks  on  shore,  and  alongside  of  the  ship,  taking  care  that 
they  are  perfectly  tight  and  well  bunged.  When  the  surf  is  high,  there 
is  a  good  landing-place  on  a  rocky  point  at  the  south-east  side  of  the 
head  of  tiie  harboiu*,  where  a  pathway  will  be  seen  leading  to  th» 
town.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  carrying  sail  in  boats  in 
the  bay,  as  the  puffs  of  wind  from  tlie  higldands  are  very  sudden  and 
dangerous. 

As  soon  as  the  refreshments  wcresafely  stowed  on  board,  I  hoisted 
the  requisite  signal  on  the  fore,  and  got  under  way  at  nine,  P.  M., 
while  the  govcrnor*s  pass-signal  was  as  promptly  displayed  from  the 
citadel.  We  steered  to  the  south-west,  with  a  fnie  breeze  from  north- 
east, and  fair  weather.  At  ten,  P.  M.,  we  saw  the  burning  volcano  of 
Fogo,  or  Fuego,  an  island  lying  about  thirty  miles  west-south-west  of 
•St.  Jago. 

'  This  island  is  nearly  circular,  being  about  five  leagues  from  east  ta 
west,  and  four  leages  from  north  to  south.  On  its  eastern  part  is  a 
high  volcanic  mountain,  which  is  continually  burning,  at  times  ejecting 
flames  and  liquid  sulphur.  This  island  is  very  thinly  inhabited ;  but 
it  produces  fruit,  vegetables,  catde,  sheep,  and  goats.  Ships  may 
obtain  refreshments  here  from  the  town  of  Luz,  which  is  built  at  the 
head  of  a  tolerable  good  harbour,  on  the  west  side  or  the  island. 

Nine  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Fuego  is  the  small  but  fertile 
island  of  Brava,  which  is  about  four  leagues  in  circumference,  and  of 
moderate  elevation.    It  is  said  to  be  the  most  fruuful  of  all  the  Cape 
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Verd  Islands.  Porto  Furao  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  a. 
good  harbour  for  vessels  under  two  himdred  tons.  It  has  a  narrow 
entrance,  and  if  large  ships  visit  this  port,  they  will  be  obliged  ta 
warp  out,  which  may  be  done  with  great  ease  in  the  morning.  But  I. 
should  recommend  Port  Furneo  that  lies  on  the  south  side  of  die 
island,  or  Porto  Fajen-dago,  on  the  west  side  for  ships  to  touch  at  fov 
refreshments,  wood,  water,  Slc,  as  those  places  are  both  good  har<^ 
hours,  and  the  best  for  obtaining  fruit,  vegetables,  beef,  pork,  goats^ 
wood,  and  water  of  any  in  the  whole  group.  Ships  bound  to  thi» 
island,  need  apprehend  no  danger  in  approaching  it  on  eidier  side,, 
more  than  one  cable's  length  from  the  shore.  The  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  obliging,  and  the  ladies  are  sprightly,  intelligent,  and. 
modest ;  and  are  particularly  partial  to  Americans. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  and  taking  leave  of  the  Gape  Verd 
Islands,  I  think  it  proper  to  remark  that  some  charts  are  marked  witl^ 
reefs  that  do  not  actually  exist.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  passing 
between  these  islands  and  the  African  coast,  nothing  need  be  feared  firon^ 
the  Porgas  shoal,  which  is  said  to  be  about  mid-channel.  I  amawgre 
that  caution  is  the  parent  of  security,  and  that  it  is  best  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  question.  But  I  have  examined  the  log-books  of  maajr 
ships  which  have  passed  over  the  spot  which  this  shoal  was  supposed 
to  occupy,  and  have  become  convinced  that  it  does  not  exist. 

The  Bonetta  shoal  and  rocks  have  also  been  reported  as  dangcars 
carefully  to  be  avoided  by  ships  passing  between  Africa  and  the  Cape 
Verds.  They  are  said  to  lie  forty-two  leagues  east-by-north  from  the 
north  end  of  Bonavista;  with  shoal  water  on  them,  three  miles  ^n 
length  north-east  and  soutli-west,  and  about  half  that  breadth.  This 
reef  may  also  be  put  down  as  not  existing,  for  I  have  crossed  the  sit- 
uation assigned  to  it,  and  have  examined  the  log-books  of  more  thaik 
twenty  ships  who  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  sight  it. 

There  is  likewise  said  to  be  a  reef  of  rocks  lying  ten  leagues  to  the 
north-east  of  Bonavista,  of  about  the  length  of  two  cables,  and  of  a 
breadth  of  half  that  distance,  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water* 
As  most  of  the  sliips  running  for  the  islands  of  Sal  or  Bonavista  fint^ 
make  them  bearing  from  west  to  south-west,  it  is  strange  that  the  reef 
just  mentioned  has  never  been  seen  by  any  of  them ;  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  furnished  just  reasons  to  doubt  its  existence. 

We  were  now  prepared  to  pursue  our  voyage  to  its  ultimate  point  (^ 
destination.  More  than  thirty  days  had  elapsed  since  we  left  the  port 
of  New- York,  in  which  time  we  had  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic,  toA 
sighted  every  island  and  rock  in  the  Gape  Verd  group,  and  landed  on 
the  most  of  them.  The  reader  must  think  it  high  time  that  I  said 
something  concem'mg  the  merits  of  my  vessel,  in  this  her  first  essep 
on  the  element  of  her  adoption.  I  will  do  so  before  I  proceed  any 
further ;  and  the  only  reason  which  induced  me  to  defer  it  until  tha 
present  moment  was  to  give  the  Antarctic  a  fair  trial  before  I  recorded 
my  testimony  of  her  character.     It  is  this: — 

A  better  sea-boat  never  floated  upon  blue  water,  smooth  or  roii|^ 
than  the  schooner  Antarctic.  She  has  equalled  my  wishes,  and  trans* 
eended  my  expectations.    I  shall  strive  hard  to  raider  her  name  im^ 
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mortal ;  and  if  I  am  ever  fortmiate  enoiicli  to  re-enter  the  circle  from 
which  she  derives  her  name,  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  hut  the  flying- 
jib-boom  ot*  my  vessel  will  point  still  nearer  to  the  south  pole  than 
northern  pine  has  ever  yet  done.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

We  continued  steering  to  the  south,  with  fine  breezes  from  the  north- 
cast,  until  Thursday,  the  3 1st  of  July,  at  which  time  we  lost  the  north- 
cast  trades,  in  lat.  9°  50'  north,  long.  20^  14'  west ;  variation  per  azi- 
muth 16°  ir  westerly;  the  current  setting  west-south-west,  thirteen 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  last-mentioned  date  to  the 
6th  of  August  we  had  the  winds  from  south-west  to  south-south-east, 
attended  with  much  rain;  wc  then  took  the  south-east  trade-wind 
from  south-south-east,  and  fair  weatlier,  in  lat.  1^25'  north,  long.  2P 
47'  west ;  variation  per  azimuth,  at  10,  A.  M.,  14°  46'  westerly :  cur- 
rent setting  to  the  north-west-by-west,  fourteen  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

August  7(h, — On  the  following  day,  which  was  Thursday,  we 
crossed  the  equator,  in  long.  22°  54'  west,  with  a  fine  breeze  from 
south-east  to  east-south-east,  and  fair  weather.  We  were  now  just 
about  half-way  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  that  of  Brazil ;  Sierra 
licone  bearing  north-east,  and  Pemambuco  south-west.  It  may  here 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  ships  bound  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hqpe 
should  always  pass  ten  or  fifleen  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  if  they  need  no  refreshments ;  and  endeavour  to  leave 
the  north-cast  trades  in  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  degrees 
of  west  longitude.  They  should  also  endeavour  to  cross  tlie  equator 
in  the  same  longitude  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  by  attending  to  which 
they  will  invariably  shorten  their  passage,  and  have  the  weather  more 
regular. 

Auirffsf  18///. — After  crossing  the  equator  we  continued  standing  to 
tlir  souiiiward,  with  a  tine  breeze  from  south-east  to  enst-south-east, 
and  fair  weather,  until  Monday,  whrn  wc  lost  the  south-cast  trade-wind 
in  lat.  28^  14'  south,  long.  21)'^  4'  west.  On  the  following  day  we  took 
;v  liMit  breeze  from  west-south-west.  On  Wednesday,  the  20th,  we 
Averc  in  lat.  80^  37'  south  ?  and  at  1,  P.  M.,  our  lat.  was  30^  40'  soutli, 
long.  28^41' ^vest,    with   the  wind  from  west-south-west,    and   fair 

Meat  her. 

I  now  dctorniincd  to  .sii»hf  the  island  of  Saxenburgh,  if  such  aii 
island  really  existed  witliiu  any  reasonable  distance  of  the  spot  in 
which  it  is  s:iid  to  be  situated.     The  location  which  has  been  assigned 
to  it  is  about  half-way  between  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  lat.  30°  43'  south,  and  long.  19°  30'  west. 
"We  made  a  due  east  coui*se,  keeping  two  men  at  the  mast-head,  day 
and  night,  until  we  were  in  long.  17^  21' west,  without  seeing  any  indi- 
cations of  land  whatever.     During  the  time  of  our  making  ihisnm  of 
^'     m  denrrees,  we  were  not  three  miles  from  the  parallel  of  30°  40- 
Ai  opting  about  eight  hours;  when  on  Saturday,  the  23d  of  August, 
vere  — ised  by  the  cheering  cry  from  the  mast-head  of  "  Land,  ho  I 
•••.o,  'i'-       riAut  six  points  off  the  starboard  bow." 

^^     ,^       »ail  thf%  wind  from  west-by-soulh,  which  permitted  us  to 
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the  nte  of  d^  nales  >b  boor,  our  nwaliMiig  IukI  took  «  audd«n 
Btan,  and  rose  rimnt  ten  deftees  abo*e  the  borum.  Cenrioced  that 
we  couki  nerer  come  up  to  it  in  the  ordinary  coune  of  navigation,  we 
now  tacked  tad  stood  to  the  northward.  We  had  likewise  seen  land 
the  day  before,  at  4,  P.  M.,  exactly  in  our  wake,  whjch  appeared  te  be 
about  twenty  miles  distant. 

August  %4th. — Oa  Sunday  we  found  ourselves  in  lat.  80°4rsAQtb, 
long.  10°57'we8t,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  any  further  search  for  8ai> 
eidturgh  Island'  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  timt^  we  shaped  our 
ODune  for  the  south  African  coast,  our  first  point  of  destination  behif 
Saldanha  Bay,  a  little  aowb  of  die  parallel  oa  which  we  were  mow 
rmniiiig  to  the  east.  We  croeaed  the  Doendian  of  Greenwich  on  the 
38^  in  latkode  30°  S5' 8^ 

Tbe  island  of  Saxenburgh  is  said  to  hare  been  first  aeen  by  J.  lin- 
deman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  sailed  from  Monikendam,  in  1670.  On 
the  33d  of  August,  of  that  year,  he  discovered  an  island,  as  he  sup- 
posed, bearing  north-east-by-north,  distant  about  six  leagues.  He  de- 
scribed it  very  particularly,  and  accompanied  his  descHpiion  with  a 
view  taken  at  sundown  of  the  same  day.  He  represents  it  as  having 
a  remaritable  narrow  peak,  like  a  colnmn,  rising  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  he  named  his  new  discovery  Saxenbtugh,  in  honour  of  a 
German  town  of  that  name  m  the  circle  of  WesIpnaUa,  Iwen^  miln 
noilb-weatof  Hanover. 

Captain  Galloway,  in  the  American  ship  Fanny,  bound  to  Canton, 
in  1804,  supposed  thai  he  saw  this  island  at  ten  leagues'  distance,  and 
Slates  liint  it  was  in  sight  four  hours  from  the  mast-head,  without 
changing  its  appearance,  which  exhibited  a  peaked  hill  in  the  centre, 
and  a  bluff  at  the  west  end,  situated  in  the  latitude  of  30°  43','but  two 
degrees  farther  east  than  laid  down  in  the  chart. 

This  illusory  island  was  again  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Cap- 
tain J.  O.  Head,  in  the.  ship  True  Brilon,  on  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  the 
9lh  of  March,  1816.  The  tog-book  of  this  ship  stales,  that  "  At  8, 
A.  M.,  fresh  breezes  from  north-by-west,  and  dark  cloudy  weather,  saw 
what  we  supposed  to  be  an  island,  bearing  cast-south-east,  distant  six 
leagues,  forming  a  high  pmnacleat  the  soutfaera  end,  and  gradually  de- 
creasing in  height  to  the  north  end.  At  10,  A.  M.,  squally  weailier, 
the  land  having  still  the  same  appearance  as  the  clouds  cleared  off  u 
intervals.  At  noon  our  tautude  by  observation  80°  43'  south,  l(Hig.2l'^ 
40'  west,  by  mean  of  three  chronometers  ;  the  centre  of  the  island 
bearing  east-bv-nortb-half-north  per  compass,  twenty-fonr  miles.  At 
3,A.  M.,  cloudy  weather  with  rain,  lost  si^t  of  the  land,  which  wb 
concluded  was  the  island  of  Saxenbingh,  laid  down  by  Captain  Hon* 
liiirgli  ii^O'Hiliiful.'' 

L'iipidiii  J;iiiies  llor&burgh,  F.R.S.  who  has  had  twcuty-one  yenm' 
experience  as  shipmaster  in  thelndiatrade,  says  thalhchas,  atiwo  dif- 
I'erent  limes,  enileavoured  to  gain  siglii  of  this  doubtful  island,!^  cross- 
mg  ihc  longitude  of  19°  west,  ai  one  time  a  few  miles  lo  the  southward 
(Ffiis  biiiiide;  and  at  another  time  h  little  more  noitherly  than  tl»e  lati- 
mile  asBigned  to  it,  without  seeing  any  indtcaiions  of  land. 

From  my  own  observatiuns,  and  ihove  of  Uie  many  celebrated  Fng- 
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Ibh  navigators  who  have  endeavoured  to  sight  this  island  of  fiaxen* 
Inirgh,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  an  island  d<ws  not  exist.  Clouds,  ex- 
actly like  land  in  appearance,  will  sometimes  remain  stationary  at  the 
horizon  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  are 
easily  mistaken  for  distant  islands.  The  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
those  gentlemen  who  have  reported  to  have  seen  the  island  of  Saxen- 
l>argh  must'  have  been  deceived  by  one  of  those  stationary  clouds 
^'hich  are  common  in  this  parallel. 

Sept.  4th. — We  continued  our  easterly  course,  with  strong  winds 
from  west-north-west  to  south-south-east,  and  occasional  foul  weather, 
until  we  made  the  African  coast,  in  lat.  33^  18'  south,  and  on  this 
morning,  which  was  Thursday,  at  6,  A.  M.,  we  anchored  in  Sjddanha 
Bay,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  mud  and  clay  bottom,  entirely  land- 
locked, and  sheltered  from  all  winds. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope — A  Brief  History  and  Description  of  the  Colonr — Sal- 
danha  Bay — St.  Helen's  Bay — Berg  or  Mountain  River — The  Vale  of  Draken- 
»tciu — Oliphant  or  Elephant  River — Koussie  River — Cape  VoHa»-— Volcanic 
Productions — Projected  Speculation — The  Gariep  or  Orange  River — Angras 
Juntas  Bay — Whale  Bay — Possession  Island — Elizabeth  Bay — ^A  Peep  at  the 
Interior — ^An^  Pequena,  or  Santa  Cruz — Ichaboe  Island — ^Mercury  Island — 
Intercourse  with  the  Natives — Bird  Island — Sandwich  Harbour — Wjuwidi  Bay. 

The  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  since  it  became  the  scat  of  a 
European  colony,  has  fonned  an  interesting  subject  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  travellers.  It  has  been  visited,  and  explored,  and  described,  by 
many  of  the  most  inquisitive  and  scientiiic  geographers  of  the  age ; 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Cape  Town  and  its  vicinity,  this  country 
appears  to  be  very  imperfectly  known.  Very  little  additional  informa- 
tion, however,  can  be  expected  from  an  humble  individual  like  me,  "  who 
am  not  meet  to  be  called''  a  geographer,  and  who  merely  resorts  to 
foreign  regions  in  the  "  beaten  way"  of  business, — having  an  eye  more 
to  the  interests  of  my  employers  than  to  the  physical  aspect  or  moral 
<  ondition  of  the  countries  1  visit.  1  shall,  therefore,  merely  remind  the 
reader  of  such  prominent  historical  facts  as  will  enable  him  to  accom- 
pany me  along  the  coast,  from  the  Cape  to  the  twenty-second^degree 
of  south  latitude,  without  being  compelled  to  exclaim,  iti  the  langnage 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  "  I'm  at  fault — can't  follow." 

Tiie  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  commonly  called  the  Cape  of 
£:rOod  Hope,  is  a  peninsula,  nearly  ten  leagues  in  length,  composed  of 
a  vast  mass  of  mountains  and  rocky  land,  between  the  latitudes  of  33^ 
53^  and  34^  22'  S.  It  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  emi- 
nent Portuguese  navigator,  in  H87,  who  named  it  Caho  TormetUasot 
or  tlic  Stormy  Cape,  on  account  of  the  boisterous  weathefy  the  shat- 
tered state  of  his  ships,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  crew, — all 
of  which  difficulties  combined,  compelled  him  to  retura  to  Portugal 
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without  doubliflg  tbe  c«pe  he  bkd  diacoverad.  The  ktag  hia  muter, 
however,  gare  it  tite  name  of  "  Good  Uopt"  as  lie  had  now  good  rea- 
son to  hope  that  arotutd  this  newly -discovered  point  of  Africa  lay  the 
kKig-wisbed-for  passage  to  India.  This  hope  was  realized  by  the  tnoie 
successful  Vasco  de  Gania,  who  ten  years  afierward  doubled  the  cape, 
and  passed  lo  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

AJier  several  unauccesafiil  atleinpis  by  tlie  Portuguese  to  [daot  ft 
colony  here,  llie  Dutch  finally  succeeded,  in  lOSO,  under  the  directioa 
of  Van  Riebeck,  who,  having  concluded  a  treaty  whb  ihe  nativea,  took 
possession  of  the  cape  peninsula,  and  laid  the  fouudaiion  of  the  present 
lown,  by  erecting  a  fort  of  wood  and  earth,  and  some  other  neceesuT 
buildings,  which  he  called  Kier  de  Kou, — a  defence  against  all.  It 
was  in  the  genuine  Dalch  style,  like  the  fortress  which  they  erected 
for  the  defence  of  their  American  ccdony  Fort  Amsterdam,  now  the  cily 
of  New-York. 

Van  Riebeck  soon  discovered  the  passion  which  the  poor,  weak,  but 
peaceful  'and  inoffensive  Hottentots  had  conceived  for  spirituous  liquors, 
first  introduced  among  them  by  Christian  navigators ;  and  being  a  gm- 
tleman  of  some  sagacity,  he  ihougfal  it  good  policy  to  turn  their  frulqr 
to  his  own  advantage.  Thus,  by  giving  these  sinple  people  a  few 
casks  of  brandy,  a  little  tobacco,  iroa,  and  some  paldy  trinkets,  he 
obtained  from  them  a  part  of  their  country,  and  many  of  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  price  of  an  ox  was  then  a  piece  of  an  iron  hoopi  and 
the  purchase  of  a  whole  district  only  cost  a  cask  of  brandy.  ( 

A  hundred  male  members  constituted  the  first  colony  of  the  c^e  : 
'  these  were  aAerward  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  females  from  the 
houses  of  industry  in  Holland,  and  also  by  a  nimiber  of  French  refu- 
gees, who  were  compelled  lo  leave  their  native  country  in  IftSSt  on 
account  of  reUgious  persecution.  The  population,  Irom  that  period, 
rapidly  increased ;  the  wild  beasts  were  extirpated,  or  driven  lo  the 
interior,  and  the  Dutch  continued  to  extend  their  encroachments^over 
the  richest  districts  of  the  country  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  17Q5,  dorine  the  French  revolution,  the  English  look  possessioii 
of  this  colony,  and  retained  it  seven  years ;  but  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Baiavian  repubUc  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  In  1808  it  was 
again  taken  by  tlie  British,  under  whose  dominion  it  still  remains. 

This  extensive  colony  k  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  north  by  the  River  Kousaie  and  the  country  of  the  Bosjetmaa 
Hottentots,  and  on  the  easl  by  the  Great  Fish  River  and  the  country 
of  «  savage  race  called  tbe  Caffres  who  have  given  the  colonists  more 
trouble  tlwn  all  odier  obstacles  combined.  The  settlement  comprises 
nn  area  of  more  ihim  one  hundred  mid  tivcniy^ight  ihousaud  square 
miles,  tlio  greater  part  of  whicli  is  rovcr^l  with  naked  niountaina,  be- 
tween the  sloping  declivities  of  which  arc  extensive  plains,  destitute  of 
running  water,  called  Karroos.  These  plains,  liowcver,  arc  not  wholly 
deserta,  as  has  been  rcpresenled  by  inaccurate  imvetlcrs ;  but  are  at 
eertain  seasons  of  the  year  clothed  wiih  verdure,  and  covered  with 
ilowera  of  beautiful  lints  and  delightfiil  fragrance. 

Tlin  north  end  of  the  promontory  forms  Table  Buy,  on  ihr  u>uth 
sheer  of  which  slantis  ('ape  Tunn,  at  tlie  limi  of  Tuble  Mounl:un,  tbe 
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latter  presenting  a  bold  and  almost  perpendicular  front,  rising  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay.  On 
the  west  is  the  Lion's  Mountain,  so  called  from  its  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  shape  of  that  animal ;  and  on  the  east  is  the  Devirs  Berg. 
The  majestic  appearance  of  these  heights,  particularly  that  of  Table 
Mountain,  excites  the  admiration  of  every  voyager  who  enters  the  bay. 
The  town  stands  on  a  sloping  hill,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  bay, 
and  is  a  regular,  neatly-built  place,  and  well  supplied  with  water  by  a 
plentiful  stream  which  issues  from  the  Table  Mountain.  It  contains 
about  twelve  htmdred  dwelling-houses,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  popu- 
lation of  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  ten  thousand  of  whom 
are  blacks. 

The  principal  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  this  colony  are  the  Ele- 
phant and  the  Berg  or  Mountain  River :  the  former  runs  in  a  northeriy 
direction  along  the  foot  of  the  western  chain  of  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  81^  30'  8. :  the  Berg  or  Mountain  River 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Vale  of  Drakenstein, 
and  discharges  itself  into  St.  Helen's  Bay.  The  principal  bays  on  this 
coa9t  are  Table  Bay,  False  Bay,  St.  Helen's  Bay,  and  Saldanha  Bay, 
where  we  now  lay  at  anchor. 

The  entrance  to  this  fine  commodious  harbour,  which  is  through 
a  ridge  of  granite  hills,  is  not  quite  three  miles  broad.  Its  north  point 
is  in  latitude  3^^  3  S.,  long.  17^  49'  E.,  a  little  more  than  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cape.  This  bay  is  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  m  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  uid  affords 
at  all  seasons  very  excellent  shelter  and  anchorage.  Its  northern  arm 
is  called  Hocijcs  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  which  there  is  good  anchor- 
age for  ships  of  any  size.  There  is  also  deep  water  on  the  west  side 
of  it,  close  to  a  granite  pier  formed  by  nature,  where  ships  may  lie  in 
perfect  safety  in  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  if  necessary  they  may 
heave-down  alongside  of  this  pier  without  any  risk.  The  only  disad- 
vantage in  the  northern  arm  of  the  bay  is  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water, 
which  might  bo  easily  remedied  by  digging  a  few  wells  of  moderate 
depth,  from  which  fresh  water  coidd  be  obtained  jn  any  quantity,  and 
of  an  excellent  quality.  The  southern  arm  of  Saldanha  Bay,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  presently,  furnishes  good  fresh  water  from  a  spring, 
which,  if  cleared  and  eidarged,  would  supply  a  fleet  with  this  necessary 
article  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  entering  this  well-protected  bay,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
following  circumstances  and  localities : — On  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  small  island,  called  Mallagassen ;  and  on  the  south  side  is 
another,  in  a  bend  of  the  land,  near  the  shore,  called  Jutten.  Two 
miles  eastward  of  the  first-mentioned  island  is  a  third,  called  Maaeos. 
Each  of  these  islands  has  a  reef,  which  pots  off  from  its  shore  about  m 
cablets  length.  As  all  three  of  them  are  low,  and  can  be  seen  but 
a  short  distance,  accuracy  in  the  vessePs  latitude  is  very  requisite. 
The  entrance  is  nearly  three  miles  broad,  and  clear  of  dangers  one 
cable's  length  from  either  of  the  islands  first  mentioned,  between  wiiieh 
it  is  necessary  to  pass.  But  the  third  island,  Maseos,  may  be  passed 
on  either  side  at  the  distinee  of  ibfty  ikifaont,  tiioliigll'the  widest 
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puaage,  ind  tin  beat  for  stnngera,  h  on  ihe  MNUh  of  it.  We  om- 
Tied  ia  from  fifteu  to  ten  fedMHBS  of  wstar,  a»d  cb>ee  onr  ancbonigB 
in  four. 

Shipe  going  into  diis  bay  with  the  intention  of  anchoring  in  its  souib- 
erti  arm  must  keep  the  Mndi  shore  close  on  board ;  and  after  paMinc 
ihe  inner  point  of  the  bay,  hat^  rovnd  immediately  to  the  souih,'BM[ 
anchor  in  front  of  Riot  Bay,  in  five  or  six  h^oms  of  water,  sbout  htf 
a  ntile  from  the  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  ^e  harbour.  Here  Tesecla 
may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  and  if  in  want  of 
fresh  water,  the  casks  may  be  rafted  np  the  lagoon,  on  the  flood-tide, 
and  filled  on  the  east  nde  from  the  vpnng  before  mentioned,  which  is 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  enardJKMise,  or  flag-etalF.  When  the  casks 
are  fiUed,  they  can  be  rafted  ^ira  to  the  ship  in  a  abort  timebytakmg 
adrantage  of  die  ebbtide.  Firewood,  however,  is  Tety  scarce  o>  ika 
banks  of  the  bay,  bnt  it  can  be  pnn^ied  at  a  low  nte  of  the  Oei^ 
booring  farmers,  who  wiH  bring  it  to  the  ship. 

At  ue  entrance  of  the  lagoon  on  the  south  side  of  Saidanha  Bay  we 
two  small  islands ;  within  which,  about  two  miles  on  the  weat  side,  it 
the  East  India  Company's  post;  kod  about  one  mile  farthor  up, on 
the  east  side,  is  the  president's  qnarters.  Hen  diere  is  gaieiaUy-« 
justice  of  the  peace  and  asmalleompanyof  regular  troops.  BetwMo 
this  place  aad  Cape  Town  there  is  a  i«gnlar  intereonrse,  and  ■  buI, 
whieb  arrires  at  each  place  twice  a  week. 

Refreshments  of  varioua  kinds  may  likewise  be  purchased  of  the 
farmers,  who  cultivate  the  soil  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, — reaimg 
cattle,  hotees,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  the  narkei  at  Cape  Town.  FitDls 
and  Tegeiables  may  be  had  in  abnndanee  at  a  very  inoderate  price,  and 
at  s  sImti  notice.  A  {Jenty  of  excellent  fish  may  be  caught  in  almoat 
any  pan  of  the  bay,  rilher  with  a  seine  or  a  hook  and  line.  In  bet, 
this  IS  an  excellent  place  fin-  ships  thai  require  repairs,  repoeei  w 
refreahments. 

In  running  for  Saldanha  Bay  in  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather;  cave 
shotdd  be  taken  not  lo  fall  in  with  the  Und  to  the  north  of  BaTtn^ 
Point,  which  is  the  north  point  of  the  bay ;  aa  there  are  many  aunkea 
rocks  between  thia  and  St.  Helen's  Bay,  some  of  which  run  from  tlums 
'.o  five  luili.^  U)  ilu:  \vl...,iwml).  u ah  hM  u-jur  beiwecn  (hem. 

Srpicmlicr  lOf/i. — Ailcr  lukiug  OQ  bo^rd  a  Hullicienl  quantity  of  fresh 
water,  of  an  exi-ellcnt  qnality,  with  a  fine  stock  of  refrcghmenta  of  all 
kindiS,  we  got  under  way  on  Wedneeday,  the  10th  of  September,  and 
steered  to  the  north,  wiui  a  fine  breexe  from  south-soutli-east,  and  iair 
vreather,  with  the  intention  of  examining  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  the  tropic  of  CapHoom.  On  the  following  morning,  at  five.  A.  M., 
ive  were  close  in  with  Si.  Martin's  Point,  which  Uea  in  biitude  32"  43' 
S.,  long.  17"  H5'  E. ;  variation  per  azimuth  at  nine,  A.  M.,  87°  4'  W. 
High  water  on  foil  und  change  days  Ht  half-paitt  two;  rise,  seven  leM, 

St,  Martin'a  Point  pnnects  from  tlif  ooiut  in  a  north-west  ilirection, 
forming  the  wen  side  of  Si,  Htjen'a  Bay,  tho  northi'rn  point  of  which 
is  Cnpe  Deseadn.  I'he  distance  hoitveeii  theae  two  poinls  ia  nine 
leagues,  sitd  the  bay  n  fonr  teaKUe*  deep,  ninniiig  into  (lie  cnict  and 
aoulh-cnsi,  with  regular  aounilingt,  from  twenty  lo  four  fdlhtmi*,  a* 
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yon  approach  tlie  head  of  the  bay,  or  south  shore.  Here  a  ship  will 
find  good  and  safe  anchorage  half  a  mile  from  the  beich«  in  six  fathoms 
of  water,  mud  and  clay  bottom,  sheltered  from  all  winds  excepting  from 
north  to  north-wesu  These  winds,  howerer,  never  come  home  to  the 
bottom  of  this  bay  w  ith  sufficient  force  to  injure  a  ship  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  lu  the  sunmier  months,  when  the  southeriy  wmds  pre- 
vail, the  water  is  entirely  smooth  in  any  part  of  the  souUiem  side  of 
the  bay.  The  best  anchorage  is  about  a  mile  from  the  southern  shore, 
immediately  in  front  of  a  house  that  stands  near  the  beach,  about  half- 
way up  the  bay,  in  five  or  six  fathoms  of  water,  clay  bottom. 

From  tiie  west  point  of  the  bay,  along  the  south  shore,  to  the  head 
of  the  bay,  extends  a  cliain  of  rocks,  miming  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  land ;  outside  of  which  there  are  no  other  dangers  until  you  ap- 
proach the  head  of  the  bay,  where  there  is  a  sand-bank,  lying  in  front 
of  the  Berg  or  Mountain  River,  about  two  miles  ofiUhore,  with  only 
three  feet  of  water  on  it  at  low  tide.  Ships  in  want  of  fresh  water  I 
would  recommend  to  anchor  near  this  bar,  and  send  the  casks  into  the 
river  on  the  flood  tide,  to  ascend  the  stream  as  far  as  the  flood  will 
carry  them,  which  is  about  Ave  miles.  Here  let  them  remain  imtil 
nearly  the  last  of  the  ebb,  when  the  bungs  may  be  knocked  out,  and 
the  casks  filled  witli  very  little  trouble.  This  water  will  prove  to  be 
of  a  most  excellent  quality,  and  will  keep  sweet  as  long  as  any  that 
was  ever  taken  to  sea.  The  next  ebb-tide  will  take  the  full  casks 
down  to  the  ship  just  by  keeping  the  boat  ahead,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess will  be  rather  a  pleasant  recreation  than  an  arduous  duty.  Of 
course  care  must  be  taken  that  the  casks  are  perfectly  clesDy  tight, 
and  well  bunged,  to  prevent  tlie  entrance  of  salt  water. 

I  have  filled  fifty  casks  at  this  river  at  two  diflferent  times,  and  al- 
though I  had  large  crews,  they  were  always  healthy  while  using  the 
water  from  the  Berg  River.  There  is  a  spring  near  the  house  before 
mentioned,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  where  twenty  or  thirty  casks 
may  be  filled  at  any  time ;  but  the  water  is  not  good,  as  I  found  that 
about  iwcnty-five  of  my  crew  were  attacked  with  diarrhoea  after  drink- 
ing of  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  while  I  had  the  Berg 
River  water  on  board,  which  was  nearly  eight  months,  there  was  not 
a  sick  man  among  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  although  for  six  months 
of  the  time  the  weather  was  very  warm. 

The  farmers  that  reside  on  the  banks  of  Berg  River  are  principally 
Dutch,  and  very  industrious.  They  pay  their  attention  to  raising  grain, 
and  rearing  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  for  the  Cape  Town  market. 
They  also  produce  some  wine  of  a  good  quality,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  brandy.  Beef  and  mutton  are  very  cheap  here ;  as  are  also  nearly 
sdl  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  conomon  to  tropk;al  dknates,  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  vegetables.  I  have  purchased  fine  fat  bullocks  that 
would  weigh  eight  hundred,  for  four  dollars  each ;  e^eep  for  <me  ddlar ; 
and  as  fine  oranges  and  lemons  as  I  ever  saw,  for  half  a  dc^lar  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  every  thing  else  in  proportion.  Wood  also  may  be  had  on 
the  banks  of  Berg  River,  but  not  of  large  size*  The  Dmeh  iumtn 
generally  employ  the  Hottentots  to  work  on  their  faraia»  and  aay 
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thmt  they  are  very  trusty  aad  inoffensive,  but  not  very  fond  of  hard 
woric. 

The  wines  that  are  made  on  the  banks  of  Berg  River  are  principally 
made  in  an  extensive  Yaiiey  about  fifty  miles  from  the  river*s  months 
called  the  Vale  of  Dr^enstein.  Tliis  valley  is  a  remarkably  fertile 
tract  of  land,  enjoys  a  most  delightful  climate,  is  well  inhabited,  and 
its  soil  is  capable  of  every  species  of  agriculture.  Two-thirds  of  the 
wine  which  is  brought  to  Cape  Town  is  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of 
Drakenstein  alone.  Great  quantities  of  choice  fruits  are  also  raised 
here,  and  every  month  of  the  year  the  table  may  be  supplied  with 
various  kinds,  accompanied  with  six  or  eight  different  sorts  of  wines. 

The  celebrated  Constantia  wine  is  made  on  two  farms,  dose  under 
the  moimtains,  about  half-way  between  False  Bay  and  Table  Bay. 
One  of  these  farms  prodnees  the  white,  and  the  other  the  red  Con* 
stantia.  Some  of  the  wines  Uiat  are  made  in  the  valley  of  Draken- 
stein are  frequently  sold  to  strangers  for  Constantia.  But  I  shodd 
suppose  that  any  one  might  easily  detect  the  fraud.  The  Constantia 
wine  is  of  an  exquisite  quality,  which  is  scarcely  snsceptiUe  of  im* 
provement;  but  the  other  varieties,  which  come  imder  the  general 
appellations  of  Cape  wine  and  Cape  Madeira,  have  an  earthy  taste,  a 
diluted  flavour  of  Muscadel,  and  in  most  instances  an  imdisguised  taste 
of  brandy. 

In  the  light  sandy  grounds  cotton  succeeds  well ;  coffee  and  sugar- 
cane  might  both  be  cultivated  with  success,  if  properly  attended  to ; 
and  indigo  grows  wild  on  the  banks-  of  the  river.  Hemp  and  flax  are 
raised  here,  the  latter  producing  two  crops  a  year.  The  tea-plant  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  colony,  having  been  brought  from  China ;  but 
it  is  now  totally  neglected.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  successfully 
cultivated ;  but  rice  does  not  grow  here. 

The  wild  beasts  common  to  this  country  arc  gradually  retiring  be- 
fore the  encroachments  of  man.  The  lordly  lion  retreats  sullenly 
and  indignantly  before  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Maker,  and  is 
only  seen  at  respectful  distances.  The  deserts,  however,  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cape,  resound  with  the  howling  of  wolves  and  the  bel- 
lowing of  hyenas.  The  jackal  of  the  cape  and  the  tiger-eat  are 
also  common.  The  beautiful  white-faced  antelope,  or  springer,  is  so 
common  near  Fish  River,  that  herds  of  more  than  two  thousand  may 
sometimes  be  seen  together.  Gazelles,  with  their  ^  exquisitely  soft 
and  expressive  eyes,^  are  numerous.  Zebras  are  becoming  very  rare 
in  the  oi^ony.  The  elephants  have  also  forsaken  the  districts  inhabited 
by  Europeans.  The  two-homed  rhinoceros  shows  itself  still  less ;  the 
ostrich  is  fbimd  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  and  sometimes  comes  in 
troops  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  com. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  this  countiy  is  the  gnoo,  the 
head  of  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  African  bnffalo.  He 
has  an  erect  mane  on  the  neck«  and  another  under  the  neckt  descend- 
ing firom  the  breast  between  the  Ibre4ega.  His  dioiilders  and  body 
are  somewhat  like  those  parts  of  the  hmey  whfle  he  has  the  elegaat 
limbs  of  the  antelope.  Besides  ihe  muada  whnwdj  memiooed,  then 
•re  fooad  here  the  woK  panther,  elk,  hoAb^  leopaidt  ifaineeesioa 
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wild  dogv,  babooQs,  hogs,  hares,  uit4Man»or  ground-lMga,  poreopioest 
he()gchogs,  and  a  variety  of  monkeys.  Among  the  feathered  tribes 
are  eagles,  vultures,  kites,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  spoonbills,  cranes, 
ibises,  wild  geese  and  dacks,  teals,  snipes,  quails,  bustards,  and  par^ 
iridges.  Turtle-doves  of  many  sorts,  thrushes,  htmuning-birds,  and 
an  immense  variety  of  other  small  birds,  of  the  most  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful plumage,  are  found  in  the  woods ;  but  I  heard  none  of  them  sing. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  however,  that  ^  in  Sooth  Africa  flowers  have 
no  smell,  birds  no  song,  rivers  no  fish.**  But  there  is  uo  rule  without 
an  exception ;  as  flsh  are  found  in  some  of  the  rivers,  and  some  of 
these  beautiful  birds  may  have  delightful  notes. 

Inhere  are  ostriches  of  two  kinds  that  frequent  the  sandy  plains  of 
Karroo,  in  considera})le  numbers,  and  their  eggs  are  less  strong  in 
taste  than  those  of  ducks  or  geese.  The  females  are  very  sociable  in 
their  domestic  concerns  and  family  affairs.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
thirty-six  eggs  in  a  single  nest,  the  joint  stock  of  three  females,  who 
incubate  together,  attended  by  the  fathers  of  the  brood.  Along  the 
coast  are  various  kinds  of  sea-iish,  such  as  perches,  stone-breams,  rock* 
fish,nuickerel,  soles,  and  skate ;  and  abundance  of  muscles  and  oysters. 
A  variety  of  serpents  and  other  reptiles  arc  found  in  the  forests,  to- 
gether with  scorpions  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  The  sea-cow  and 
the  alligator  are  found  in  the  Berg  Uiver. 

From  St.  Martinis  Point  we  steered  to  the  norih-east,  until  we  were 
abreast  of  Cape  Deseada,  which  is  a  low  sandy  beach  in  front  of 
bluflf  sand-hills,  about  two  hwidred  fathoms  back.  From  hence  our 
course  was  north-north-west,  for  about  five  leagues,  when  we  were  in 
front  of  Lambert^s  Cove,  in  which  small  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect 
safety,  in  three  fatlioros  of  water.  The  entrance  is  from  the  north, 
and  it  runs  in  to  the  south-south-east  about  half  a  mile.  Several 
Dutch  farmers  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  this  harbour,  and  the  adjacent 
plains  arc  covered  with  black-cattle. 

From  Lambert's  Cove  we  steered  north-north-west,  a  little  westerly, 
until  we  were  abreast  of  Cape  Dunkin,  in  lat.  31°  55'  S.,  long.  18^  6' 
E.  This  cape  is  the  south  point  of  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name, 
within  which  ships  may  find  partial  anchorage,  in  from  ten  to  six 
fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom.  From  thence  we  continued  steering 
to  the  northward  for  tho  distance  of  four  leagues,  when  we  were  close 
in  with  Elephant  River,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  lat,  31°  37'  S., 
long.  17^  59'  E.  Tliis  river  is  not  navigable  for  vessels,  nor  even 
boats,  unless  the  sea  is  very  smooth,  as  there  is  a  bar  stretching  across 
its  entrance,  with  only  two  feet  of  water  on  it ;  and  as  the  westerly 
swell  is  constantly  heaving  in  on  this  coast,  there  are  generally  heavy 
breakers  on  the  bar.  But  within  this  bar  Uiere  is  plenty  of  water  for 
a  large  ship,  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  up  the  river,  in  front  of  t 
small  village,  where  there  are  several  Dutch  farmers  residing. 

This  river  enters  from  the  south,  running  in  north-north-west  about 

two  miles ;  and  then  it  turns  to  the  east  and  east-south-east,  canyiiif 

>old  water  for  a  long  distance  inland.    If  there  could  be  •  pMsagit 

"If  -k-nujn     K*»  Ko..  ^  \j^^  mouth  '^^  his  wrer,  it  *-^»W  »w  •Ke  finest 
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eA|(af«diar«uio^eati]«,Mi]7adtivuiagaiifficMDt  grain  tatiiuavn 
conBiiniptton.  Fish  may  be  cau^t  in  great  abimdanoe  in  ihe  mouth 
of  this  river,  vrithin  the  bar.  There  are  no  dangers  between  Elephant 
River  and  St.  Helen's  Bay  that  lie  more  than  two  hundred  fathmaa 
from  the  shore.  The  aotmdtDgs  are  regular.  Ten  miles  from  the 
land  you  will  have  forty  fathoms  of  water,  and  it  gradually  becomes 
more  shallow  as  you  approach,  umil  you  are  within  one  mile  of  the 
beach,  wheii  you  will  find  ten  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  with  a 
few  broken  shells. 

The  land  between  Elephant  Kiver  and  SL  Helen's  Bay  deserves  a 
few  descriptive  remarks.  Bltiff  sand-hilU,  moderately  elevated,  are 
seen  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  back  from  the  beach. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  latter  the  sandy  groimd  begins  to  ternunnte^ 
and  the  soil  to  commence.  Another  half-imle  farther  inlwd  brings  iw 
to  good  soil,  where  the  plains  are  as  fine  for  graung  aa  any  in  the 
world.  Between  the  beadi  and  the  aand-hills  juK  mentioned  there  ia 
a  fine  read,  mnning  a  great  part  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
placet.  The  whole  coast  along  here  exhibits  unequivocal  evideneoa 
of  .its  once  having  been  agitated  by  volcanic  eruptiwis ;  such  aa  lava* 
in  uregnlar  masses,  with  difierent  strata  distinctly  defined.  Pumio^ 
atones  also  are  scattered  over  the  country  for  many  miles  inlaodi 
forming  irregular  hills,  ite.,  interspeised  with  lavai  biualt,  and  other 
volcaow  pimhic^aa.  In  pulling  along  this  shore  with  my  boata,  I 
had  am^e  opporttmitiea  of  examining  these  relics,  and  making  lluna 
obaervations. 

Stpiemier  IBth. — We  contlnaed  exploring  the  coast  in  this  manner, 
koepiDg  the  boats  eloee  in-shore  in  search  o(  fur.aeal  oa  every  mils 
of  Uie  coaat,  until  Saturday,  ihe  13th  of  September,  when  we  fell  in 
with  a  small  island,  m  lat.  31°  33'  S.,  long.  17°  56'  E.,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Here,  for  the  first  Lime,  our  search  was  suc- 
cessful. A  small  reef  runs  ofi*  from  the  west  end  of  this  island,  to  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  fathoms. 

From  this  island  we  followed  the  shore  to  the  north- westward, 
pnsaing  Point  Grazing,  iu  lal.  31°  20'  S.,  and  four  places  which  are 
said  to  be  rivers,  viz.  Zwarle  Darn  River,  in  lat.  30°  45',  not  open; 
Greene  River,  in  lat.  39°  33',  not  open ;  Zwatie  I-intjie  River,  30°  SI', 
not  open ;  and  Konssia  River,  m  lat.  20°  S4'  S.,  long.  10°  &T  E. ; 
the  latter  was  open,  and  may  be  passed  in  boata  only  at  full  sea.  It 
is  closed  at  times,  however,  in  the  dry  season,  by  the  shifting  of  the 
sand-hills  in  windy  weather.  This  pay  well  be  called  Sail  River,  aa 
the  salt  water  runs  up  it  about  fifteen  miles,  ten  tnilea  of  which  is  very 
shallow.     This  is  the  nerthenr  boundarr  of  the  cape  colonv. 

Many  0'  ■'.;:.■  ■    ;  ;.  .riy 

which,  duriLit:  tlio  summer,  leave  lUcii'  dcc|).t>uidt  Lcda  ;iluiu!>i  com- 
pletely dry  1  uLitl  the  rivulci*  which  arc-  supplied  by  the  niouutain 
springs  ha\e  scarcely  escaped  from  tlieir  lofty  sources,  before  they 
are  eiUter  ab'sorbcd  by  the  ihirsly  eatlli,  or  eviijmrntud  bj^  the  healHt 
air.  Even  ibc  pcrniaoeiit  rivers,  some  of  wliicli  coutaiu  sulllcicnl 
water  for  i]ie  uavigitiion  of  small  cralt,  for  several  milea  up  the  country. 
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are  all,  except  tlie  Knysna,  rendered  inaceeMiUe  by  a  bar  <rf  aaad  or 
a  reef  of  rocks  across  the  month. 

The  land  bordering  on  the  seacoast  in  this  latitude  is  Tery  saodyt 
and  only  fit  for  grazing  fields ;  and  for  many  miles  into  the  interior  it 
seems  to  be  destitute  of  arable  soiL  Many  k'mds  of  skins,  however, 
may  be  procured  here,  including  those  of  the  leopard,  fox,  bullock,  &;c.» 
together  with  ostrich-feathers,  and  valuable  minerals  from  the  head  of 
Koussie  River.      Vast  numbers  of  homed  catde  are  raised  in  the 

interior. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  river  the  coast  tends  north<north-west,  a 
little  westerly,  twenty-eight  leagues,  to  Cape  Voltas  in  latitude  28°  24' 
S.,  long.  16°' 28'  E. ;  variation  per  azimuth  25°  55' westerly.  There 
is  a  bank  of  soundings  that  puts  ofl*  to  the  west  of  tliis  cape,  about 
thirty  miles,  at  which  distance  there  is  forty  fathoms  of  water ;  the 
depth  becoming  gradually  and  regularly  reduced  as  we  approach  the 
shore.  This  bank  extends  southerly  along  the  coast,  quite  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  varying  from  thirty  to  lifty  miles  off-shore ;  and 
from  Poim  St.  Martin's  to  the  last-named  cape  there  are  many  dangers, 
lying  from  two  to  five  miles  ofi-shore.  But  north  of  St  Martin's  to  Cape 
Voltas,  there  arc  no  dangers  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
land. 

The  Socos  Islands,  laid  down  on  the  charU  as  lying  in  latitude  29^ 
35'  $.,  long.  16°  34'  IS.,  said  to  be  about  twenty  miles  from  the  land, 
are  not  to  be  found,  'lliey  have  been  represented  as  four  in  number, 
with  several  small  islands  between  them  and  the  continent.  But  I  caa 
assert  positively  that  no  such  islands  exist ;  neither  is  there  any  island 
of  any  description  lying  between  St.  Helen's  Bay  and  Cape  Voltas, 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  main. 

Cape  Voltas  is  also  very  erroneously  laid  down,  in  latitude  29®  20' 
S.,  and  long.  16°  31'  E.,  with  a  deep  bay  running  in  on  the  north  side 
of  the  cape,  twenty-five  miles,  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  with  deep 
water  all  over  the  bay.  Now,  the  true  and  correct  situation  of  Cape 
Voltas  is  in  latitude  28°  27'  30'  S.,  long.  16°  17'  E.  The  cape  is  a 
high  bluft*  point,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  there  are  several  rocks 
lying  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it,  beyond  which  there  are  no 
dangers.  About  one  mile  north  of  the  cape  there  is  a  small  bay,  not 
more  tlian  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  width  ;  within 
M'hieh  the  anchorage  is  not  safe,  as  the  ground  is  foul,  and  heavy 
rollers  are  continually  heaving  in  from  the  westward,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Ships,  however,  which  are  in  want  of  firewood,  may  lie 
off  and  on,  and  obtain  any  quantity  from  the  liead  of  the  bay,  where 
they  will  find  a  tliousand  cords  piled  up  on  the  beach,  which  come 
down  the  Orange  or  Gariep  River,  the  entrance  to  which  is  about  t«a 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Cape  Voltas. 

The  land  around  the  cape,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Koussie  Rivei. 
s  high  on  the  seaboard,  running  back  into  elevated  mountains.  Tb'' 
lill-sidcs  are  covered  with  very  good  grass  for  grazing  cattle,  but  th^ 
nmiinits  of  these  eminences  are  one  mass  of  volcanic  productions.  ] 
wP"'-    lo    Sftw  far  north  of  Table  Bay  Mr.  Barrow  trave"-^-  •^tho"* 
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might  have  been  ibimd  in  great  abundance  as  far  aoath  as  Elephant 
River.  Mr.  Barrow  says,  ^  There  is  neither  a  volcano  nor  a  vol- 
canic product  in  the  scuthem  extremity  of  Africa^  at  least  in  any  of 
those  parts  where  I  have  been ;  nor  any  substances  that  seem  to  have 
undergone  the  action  of  fire,  except  masses  of  iron-stone,  found  gene- 
rally among  tlie  boggy  earth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  hoi 
springs^  and  which  appear  like  the  scoriK  of  furnaces.  Pieces  of 
pumice-stone,"  he  continues,  **  have  been  picked  up  on  the  shore  of 
kobben  Island  (or  Seal  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  Table  Bay),  and  on 
the  coast  near  Algoa  Bay,  which  must  have  been  waded  thither  by  the 
waves,  as  the  whole  basis  of  this  island  is  a  hard  and  compact  blue 
schistus,  with  veins  of  quartz  running  through  it ;  and,  of  the  eastern 
coast,  iron-stone  and  granite.^ 

If  these  remarks  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  vicinity  of  Gape 
Town,  or  even  as  far  north  as  St.  Helen's  Bay,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  Table  Bay,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  oppo* 
sition.     But  north  of  that,  I  must  contend  for  volcanic  remains. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  fresh  water  to  be  had  on  this  coast,  north 
of  Cape  Voltas.  But  this  is  an  error ;  as  any  quantity  can  be  had  in 
Voltas  Bay,  in  the  rainy  season,  without  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it 
under  groimd.  But  by  digging,  fresh  water  may  be  had  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the 
landing  is  very  safe  and  convenient,  sheltered  by  two  small  islands 
lying  close  to  the  beach,  inside  of  which  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth* 
This  is  also  a  fine  place  to  procure  bullocks*  hides,  fox-skins,  leopard- 
skins,  ostrich  feathers,  and  many  other  valuable  articles. 

For  the  lucrative  business  of  **  jerking  beef,**  there  is  not  a  more 
eligible  situation  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ;  as  any  number 
of  bullocks,  in  the  finest  order,  may  be  purchased  at  fiAy  cents  eacht 
delivered  on  the  beach ;  and  for  ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  little 
or  no  rain.  By  penetrating  the  interior  forty  or  fiAy  miles  from  the 
coast,  which  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  and  without  the  slightest 
personal  risk,  thousands  of  fine  fat  cattle  may  be  purchased  for  aa 
many  toys,  and  tlie  bargain  consummated  under  the  guns  of  your  vessel. 
The  natives  are  honest  and  inoffensive  ;  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
having  never  studied  the  arts  of  deceitful  viUany  which  are  practised 
so  successfully  by  the  children  of  civilization. 

Should  any  citizen  feel  disposed  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  procure  a  cargo  of  hides  and  other  valuable  articles,  I  will 
cheerfiilly  commtuiicate  everv  necessary  information  on  the  subject ; 
a  subject  which  I  have  deeply  investigated,  and  can  speak  of  from 
practical  knowledge.  Such  a  voyage  could  not  fail  of  being  highly 
profitable  to  the  owners  and  every  one  concerned.  Had  I  not  s^se- 
quently  made  more  valuable  discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  and  were  I  not 
bound  by  every  tie  of  humanity,  as  well  as  justice  and  honour,  to 
restore  my  two  captives  to  their  native  country,  to  which  they  are  veiy 
anxious  to  return,  I  would  mjrself  be  the  first  to  penetrate  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  with  full  confidence  that  in  twelve  nionUis  after  I  arrived 
90  the  coast,  I  could  porehase,  and  have  driven  to  the  seacoasty 
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more  than  fifty  thousand  bullocks,  besides  the  other  Taiaable  articles 
common  to  that  section  of  the  country. 

This  important  discover}'  I  laid  before  my  owners^  on  my  return  to 
New- York  from  this  present  voyage ;  but  they  thought  me  enthusiastic, 
the  project  chimcricul,  and  refused  to  listen  to  iL  I  did  not  urge  the 
Hubject,  as  I  liad  u  desire  to  seek  for  discoveries  in  another  quarter ; 
wliich,  as  the  sec]uel  will  show,  proved  to  be  a  losing  speculation  for 
uU  conceniod  :  to  nic  in  particular,  as  I  not  only  lost  my  property,  but 
also  my  friends — a  very  natural  consequence.  Had  I  been  permitted 
TO  return  to  Africa,  the  Antarctic  would  by  this  time  have  become  us 
famous 

*'  As  .Ta»on'«  .Krco,  whlih  conveyed  lo  Grpc<*'» 
The  wealthy  purchaac  of  lUc  s'nlilen  fleece  ," 

nor  should  I  have  been  fated  to  sustain  an  une(]ual  combat  with  the 
giants  of  prejudice  and  the  hydras  of  malice  and  jealousy. 

Scptt^her  18M. — After  taking  on  board  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood 
in  four  hours,  we  left  Cape  Voltas,  on  Thursday,  the  18lh,  and  steered 
to  the  north,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  south,  and  fair  weather.  At 
3,  P.  M.,  we  reached  the  entrance  of  Gariep  or  Orange  River,  between 
wliich  and  Voltas  Bay,  on  the  seacoast,  the  land  is  very  low,  sandy, 
barren,  and  desolate.  It  retains  this  appearance  for  some  distance 
iwrn  the  shore  ;  but  after  nmning  back  six  or  eight  miles,  it  begins  to 
^woll  into  hills,  and  still  farther  back  it  rises  into  lolly  mountains, 
which  stand  each  side  of  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  few 
]  lottentot  villac:es.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  herds  of 
•  attle  and  tlorks  of  sheep. 

Oranjre  River,  though  quite  extensive  in  its  course,  is,  in  the  latter 
jvart  of  the  dry  season,  nearly  closed  at  its  entrance,  and  the  water 
rontinm's  shallow  four  or  five  miles  westwani  of  the  river's  mouth. 
On  ihis  sJioai  the  »CJ»  breaks  every  full  and  cliange  of  the  moon,  as 
ilicre  is  a  heavy  swrlJ  8(?ttin<r  in  Ji-oni  the  west  at  that  time.  There 
arc  many  valuable  minerals  and  precious  stones  found  in  and  about 
this  river,  and  I  have  found  a  few  grains  of  gold-dust  at  the  river's 
mouth.  Copper  and  lead  ore  have  been  found  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  valiuiblo  mines  in  this  pari  of  the  country.  Not- 
wiihstanding  the  steril  aspect  of  the  seaboard,  twenty -five  'miles  up 
the  river  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  country  well  wooded.  A  few  miles 
larlher  east  are  extensive  plains,  on  which  1  have  seen  more  than 
three  thousand  head  of  caule,  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Here  the 
soil  is  rich,  and  would  produce  any  thing  that  might  be -put  into  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  forests  are  of  very  handsome  growth,  and  the 
dififerent  varieties  of  plants  are  ver}'  numerous.  I  have  bought  bullocks 
here  for  one  pound  of  powder  each,  and  ostrich  feathers  at  a  prop^-- 
♦•'*'»ably  low  priec. 

-•' -^ons  wishing  lo  have  communication  widi  this  river  must  land  < 
H.  ^*»v,  and  walk  to  the  banks  of  Orange,  us  there  is  no  landing 

„    ... ,    MO  «ioulh,  any  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  cc* 
"•"**  ir''*^-»»  '•  Mwav  rolling''    ipon  this  coast  from  tur 
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to  commence  at  Campbell's  Dorp,  six  hundred  miles  directly  east  from 
its  mouth ;  being  formed  there  by  the  confluence  of  another,  called 
Yellow  River,  which  rises  among  mountains  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Campbell's  Dorp,  and  eight  hundred  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange.  Two  or  three  other  rivers  also  add  their  waters  to  the 
Orange. 

Taking  our  leave  of  Orange  River,  we  continued  examining  the  coast 
to  the  north-north-west  along  a  straight  shore,  clear  of  dangers,  until 
we  came  to  what  is  called  Ajugras  Juntas  Bay,  said  to  have  an  island 
at  its  entrance,  and  a  bay  or  lagoon  within  the  island,  running  six 
leagues  north  and  sontli,  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This 
I  know  is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  examined  every  rod  of  this  coast 
with  my  boats,  in  broad  dayUght,  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  surf 
on  the  beaclu  At  the  place  called  Angras  Juntas  there  is  a  small 
bend  in  the  land,  running  in  to  the  eastward  about  a  mile,  the  widtli 
of  its  mouth  being  a  mile  and  a  half.  Here  ships  may  find  tolerable 
shelter,  with  southerly  winds,  and  it  is  likewise  a  convenient  plaoe  to 
have  communication  with  the  Hottentots,  some  of  whom  reside  about 
live  miles  to  the  north-east  of  this  bay.  Tliere  is  a  small  rock  that 
stands  to  the  south-west  of  the  south  point  about  two  miles,  with  deep 
water  all  aroond  it. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  there  is  fourteen  fathoms  of  water,  which 
gradually  lessens  to  five  fathoms,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  sandy  bottom.  But  the  best  anchorage  is  under  the  south 
shore,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  point  to  the  south-west,  in  six 
fathoms,  sandy  ground.  This  place  is  situated  in  latitude  27^  4T  S.* 
long.  15°  50' E. 

September  20th,-^We  continued  steering  to  tlie  north  and  west, 
rriilcally  examining  every  mile  of  the  coast,  until  Saturday,  the  SOth, 
when  we  arrived  at  Whale  Bay,  which  is  in  latitude  27°  23'  S.  This 
bay  is  unsafe  for  ships  to  anchor  in,  on  account  of  the  shoal  water  in 
every  part  of  it ;  but  they  may  anchor  outside  of  two  small  islands 
which  front  the  bay,  lying  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which  may 
be  taken  a  few  fur-seal,  in  the  proper  season.  The  landing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  is  good,  and  an  eligible  place  for  trading  with  the 
Hottentots,  who  inhabit  a  small  village  which  stands  in  a  pleasant  valle}% 
ten  miles  inland.  They  frequently  stray  down  to  this  bay  in  search 
of  shellfish,  and  will  dispose  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  ostrich  feathers 
on  very  favourable  terms.  I  can  recommend  these  men  for  trusty 
guides  for  any  person  that  may  wish  to  take  an  excursion  into  the 
interior.  The  coast  along  here  is  nothing  but  one  sandy  desert,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  roeky  hills  oompoied  of  volcanic  substances. 

From  this  place  we  followed  the  coast  to  Elizabeth  Bay,  which  is 
fronted  by  Possession  Island.  The  centre  oi  the  island  is  in  latitode 
26°  57'  S.,  long.  15°  8"  E.  Between  this  place  and  Cape  Voltas  there 
arc  many  small  islets  and  reefs,  lying  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  but 
tliere  arc  no  dangers  at  double  that  distance  fipom  the  land ;  and  ships, 
if  becalmed,  may  anchor  five  miles  bom  the  coast,  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  Thdse  BOimdingt  extend  along  tbo 
whole  range  of  coast. 

T 
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Possession  Island  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  near  one  mile  In  width ; 
forming,  on  the  east  side,  a  concave  curvature,  in  which  ships  will  find 
good  anchorage  in  from  seven  to  four  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and 
smooth  water.  The  landing  is  also  good  m  front  of  the  anchorage, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  At  this  place, 
iu  the  montlis  of  August,  September,  and  October,  any  quantity  of  pen- 
guins* eggs  may  be  collected  ;  and  fish  of  an  excellent  quality  may  bo 
caught  in  great  abundance  about  the  shores. 

On  the  surface  of  this  island  I  saw  the  effects  of  a  pestilence  or 
plague,  which  had  visited  the  amphibious  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  with 
as  much  malignancy  as  the  Asiatic  cholera  has  the  bipeds  of  the  land. 
The  whole  island  was  literally  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  fur-seal, 
with  their  skins  still  on  them.  They  appeared  to  have  been  dead 
about  five  years,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  all  met  their  fate 
about  the  same  period.  I  should  judge,  from  the  immense  multitude 
of  bones  and  carcasses,  that  not  less  than  half  a  million  had  perished 
here  at  once,  and  that  they  had  all  fallen  victims  to  some  mysterious 
disease  or  plague. 

There  are  a  few  sunken  rocks  lying  off  the  south  point  of  the  island, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks.  There 
is  also  a  reef  running  off  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  about  three 
miles,  on  which  the  breakers  are  frequently  very  heavy.  These  reefs 
both  incline  to  the  eastward,  which  promotes  the  smoothness  of  the 
water  in  tlie  harbour.  Between  the  island  and  the  continent,  or  rather 
between  the  extreme  points  of  the  reefs  and  the  mainland,  the  channel 
in  three  miles  wide,  with  from  fifteen  to  ten  fathoms  of  water,  sandy 
bottom,  and  free  from  dangers.  Ships  intending  to  anchor  at  this 
island  while  the  south  winds  are  fresh  should  approach  the  anchorage 
from  the  south,  and  leave  it  by  the  opposite  passage. 

A  Hottentot  villane,  of  limited  dimensions  and  population,  is  situated 
about  twciity-fivc  miles  east-hy-south  from  the  bottom  of  Elizabeth 
Bay  ;  and  another,  somewhat  larger,  will  be  found  on  an  east4)y-north 
course,  fifteen  miles  farther  inland,  containing  about  seven  hundred  in- 
habitants. Between  this  village  and  the  seacoast  is  a  dreary  sandy 
waste,  destitute  of  water,  soil,  and  vegetation ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  valley,  in  which  there  are  several  fine  springs,  where  cattle  that 
are  driven  from  the  interior  mav  renew  their  stock  of  fresh  water. 
Forty  miles  on  an  east-by-south  course  from  the  landing,  on  the  south 
part  of  the  bay,  are  several  small  villages,  inhabhed  by  a  very  civil  in. 
ofi^ensivc  race  of  Hottentots,  who  raise  a  considerable  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  But  seventy -five  miles  farther  inland  the  cattle  and  sheep 
are  almost  innumerable,  and  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate ;  say 
twenty-five  cents  per  bullock,  and  five  cents  for  sheep ;  besides  the 
skins  of  other  animals,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory.  At  that  distance 
^hf*  land  is  very  fertile,  and  would  produce  any  thing  put  into  the 

— mI. 

^ut  the  farther  you  advance  into  the  interior,  beyond  one  hundred 
wiu  twenty  miles,  the  larger  and  more  numerous  are  the  herds  of 
«f  1^^  «.m/,»    n«v  be  purfch****^  *or  ?►  *»ill  lower  price,  to  be  delivered 
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into  the  interior  of  this  part  of  Africa  than  there  is  in  travelling  from 
New- York  to  Boston ;  providing  the  travelling  party  take  no  arms 
with  them,  and  no  more  wearing-apparel  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
On  all  my  excursions  into  the  interior  of  this  country  I  was  careful  to 
go  unarmed,  and  dressed  in  nothing  but  a  pair  of  duck  trousers  and  a 
duck  frock.  Thus  presenting  nothing  to  excite  their  cupidity,  I  was 
invariably  treated  by  the  natives  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, as  they  would  freely  share  with  me  their  last  morsel  of  food.  I 
should  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  travel  across  the  continent  of  Africa, 
if  suitable  encoiuragement  were  offered,  as  I  am  confident  that  the  en- 
terprise would  be  attended  with  no  personal  hazard  so  far  as  the  natives 
arc  concerned. 

Sept.  24tth. — Seventeen  miles  to  the  northward  of  Possession  Island 
is  Angra  Pequena  Bay,  where  we  arrived  on  Wednesday,  the  24th. 
The  westernmost  point  on  the  south  side  of  this  bay  is  in  lat.  26^  39' 
south,  long.  15^  T  39"  east.  This  is  a  high  bluff  point,  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  a  marble  cross  erected  on  the  summit  in  1486,  by  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator.  This  monument  of  his  success- 
ful enterprise  along  the  coast  of  Africa  is  still  standing,  after  having 
braved  the  storms  and  heats  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  About  four 
miles  eastward  of  this  cross  is  Angra  Point,  which  has  a  small 
rocky  reef,  lying  north-by-east,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  between 
which  and  the  point  there  are  five  fathoms  of  water.  But  I  should 
always  advise  strangers  to  pass  to  the  north  of  this  reef,  giving  it  a 
berth  of  half  a  mile.  Afler  passing  the  reef  you  will  open  a  lagoon 
running  in  to  the  southward,  between  four  and  five  miles,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide ;  a  clear  passage,  with  seven 
fathoms  in  the  middle  of  it,  becoming  gradually  more  shallow  as  you 
approach  the  head  of  the  lagoon  or  either  shore.  After  advancing 
about  three  miles  up  this  lagoon,  you  will  find  four  fathoms  of  water, 
muddy  bottom,  and  here  is  the  best  anchorage  under  the  western  shore, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

Two  miles  east-by-north  from  Angra  Point,  and  due  east  of  the  reef 
just  mentioned,  are  two  small  islands,  about  one  mile  from  tlie  main- 
land, lying  parallel  with  the  coast,  which  runs  here  nearly  north  and 
south.  Neither  of  these  islands  exceeds  a  mile  in  length ;  but  the 
southern  one  shelters  good  anchorage  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  clay 
bottom.  The  best  situation  to  anchor  in  on  the  east  side  of  the  south 
bland  is  near  its  centre,  about  two  cables*  length  from  its  shore ;  leav- 
ing a  single  rock,  that  lies  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
nearly  mid-channel,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  passage* 
This  harbour  may  be  entered  and  left  with  perfect  safety,  either  from 
the  north  or  south  end  of  the  island ;  but  I  can  recommend  the  south- 
cm  passage  as  being  the  most  easy,  and  entirely  clear  from  dangers 
twenty  fathoms  from  either  shore.  The  anchorage  under  the  northern 
island  is  unsafe,  there  being  several  suoken  rocks  between  it  and  the 
fnainland,  which  do  not  always  show  themselves. 

These  two  islands  have  once  been  the  resort  of  immense  numbers 
of  fur-seal,  which  were  doubtless  destroyed  by  the  same  olague  which 
■nde  such  de?astatien  among  them  on  rossessioa  bland,  as  their  re* 

T« 
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mains  exhibited  ihc  same  appearance  in  both  cases.  Sliags  and  pen- 
(Hiins  had  now  taken  entire  possession  of  these  two  islands,  in  such 
numbers  that  ships  might  procure  any  quantity  of  their  eggs  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November;  and  have  dicni  entirely 
fresh,  hy  clearing  out  the  old  from  the  nests,  and  gathering  the  nf  w 
every  morning.  These  islands  present  the  appearance  of  volcanic 
productions  of  an  ancient  date,  as  do  also  some  of  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  the  mainland. 

Navigators  who  visit  this  coast  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade 
with  the  natives  of  the  interior  should  make  Angra  Pcquena  their 
principal  rendez\'ous  to  the  south.  By  travelling  forty  miles  due  cast 
from  the  sea,  they  will  come  to  fresh  water,  and  will  meet  with  Hot- 
tentots who  are  very  friendly,  and  may  be  trusted.  This  excursion, 
however,  thus  far,  is  not  pleasant,  being  over  a  barren  sandy  desert ; 
but  every  mile  you  proceed  farther  the  prospect  briglnens,  ilie  soil  be- 
comes rich  and  fertile,  and  the  country  abounds  With  all  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  climate.  The  inhabitants  soon  become  numerous,  and  the 
<];rassy  plains  are  covered  with  immense  herds  of  Ane  cattle.  The 
forests  remote  from  the  villages  are  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  natives* 
where  they  kill  or  take  various  kinds  of  wild  beasts  for  their  valuable 
skins ;  such  as  leopards,  lions,  zebras,  gray  foxes,  &c.,  together  with 
birds  of  a  beautiful  plumage.  Here  are  antelopes,  sheep,  and  ostriches 
in  abundance ;  elephants,  jackals,  ant-bears,  porcupines,  heilgehogs* 
baboons,  apes,  monkeys,  Ac.  The  country  to  the  north-east  of  Angra 
Pequena  abounds  with  ores  and  minerals,  which,  together  whh  ivory » 
ostrich  feathers,  and  other  valuable  articles,  can  be  had  low.  The 
bay  of  Angra  Pequena  affords  an  immense  quantity  of  excellent  fish, 
of  many  diHerent  kinds,  which  may  be  caught  either  with  a  hook  and 
line  or  a  seine. 

Navigators  have  reported,  and  it  is  so  marked  on  maps  and  chart  >, 
tliat  this  rcffion  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  eniirc^lv  desti- 
tuic  of  fresh  water ;  and  tliat  none  is  to  be  found  between  the  hixteemh 
and  thirty-first  degrees  of  south  latitude.  This  idea  is  founded  in 
error ;.  for  I  have  found  many  places,  while  travelling  along  near  the 
seashore  on  this  coast,  where  freshwater  maybe  had  in  any  quantify 
by  digging  very  shallow  wells.  To  the  north  of  Angra  Pequena, 
about  ten  miles,  there  are  many  fine  springs  of  excellent  fresh  water, 
about  one  mile  from  the  seacoast,  where  any  quantity  of  the  pure 
limpid  element  can  be  obtained  for  a  dozen  ships  at  a  time.  The  naiads 
of  these  fountains  are  female  Hottentots,  who,  like  the  damsels  of  I'a- 
dan.aram,  are  drawing  water  for  their  flocks.  They,  as  well  as  the 
other  sex,  are  very  friendly,  and  will  furnish  a  stranger  with  refrcsh- 
xnents,  and  the  most  trusty  guides,  if  he  wishes  to  penetrate  the  interior. 
1  have  experienced  their  fidelity  in  many  extensive  excursions ;  and 
herefore  speak  from  practical  knowledge.  Ten  or  twelve  families  are 
rpnnraHy  ncar  each  of  those  springs. 

'^'^n  also  refute  another  erroneous  statement  respecting  this  coast.  It 

a  there  is  a  dangerous  shoal  lying  between  tlu-ee  aocl  four  leagues 

-   -pc»  -.   \  nqr*  "-quena,  in  lat.  26°  85'  S.  But  J  ^-'H  assert,  wall  t***^ 
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of  this  coast,  south  of  Spencer's  Bay,  that  lies  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  mainland ;  and  this  one  lies  north-north-west  from  Angra 
Pequcna,  or  {Santa  Cruz,  about  fifteen  miles. 

October  2d. — On  Thursday  we  got  under  way,  and  steered  to  the 
south,  to  examine  a  few  rocks  which  lie  about  one  mile  off-shore  from 
the  mainland,  and  nearly  half-way  between  Possession  Island  and 
Angra  Pequena,  or  Santa  Cruz.  These  rocks  are  small,  but  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  have  fine  anchorage  between  them  uid  the 
mainland,  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  But  their  greatest  attraction  in  our  estimation  was  their  dense 
population  of  fur-seal,  with  which  they  were  literally  covered.  We 
of  course  secured  a  few  of  these  animals,  or  rather  a  few  of  their 
valuable  jackets.  In  going  into  the  anchorage  just  mentioned,  you 
pass  the  north  point  of  the  ledge,  leaving  the  rocks  on  your  right- 
haml  half  a  cable's  length  distant,  and  then  haul  immediately  round  to 
the  south,  and  anchor  abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  ledge,  about  mid- 
channel. 

October  6tL — From  this  anchorage  we  steered  once  more  to  the 
north,  and  passing  Angra  Pequena  we  arrived  at  Ichaboe  Island  on 
Monday,  the  6th  of  October.  This  island,  which  is  about  one  mile  in 
circumference,  lies  eight  leagues  to  the  north  and  west  of  Angra  Pe- 
quena, and  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  island  sliips  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety,  in  five 
fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  clay  bottom,  about  two  cables'  length  from 
its  shore.  The  safety  and  convenience  of  this  anchorage  are  owing  to 
the  following  circumstances : — A  point  of  land  from  the  continent  ex- 
tends three  or  four  miles  into  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  the  island ;  and 
from  the  extremity  of  this  point  a  rejcf  puts  off  in  a  nortli-west  direc- 
tion, until  it  nearly  meets  a  reef  that  projects  from  the  west  side  of  the 
island.  Another  reef  puts  ofi*  from  tlie  north-east  point  of  the  island ; 
consequently  a  bay  is  formed,  in  which  a  ship  might  lie  all  the  year 
round,  m  perfect  safety  and  smooth  water.  But  in  coming  to  this  an- 
chorage care  shotdd  always  be  taken  to  pass  round  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  giving  its  north-east  point  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  which  will 
avoid  all  dangers.  In  working  into  this  harbour  the  shore  on  the  main 
may  be  approached  within  two  cables'  length. 

This  is  a  fine  place  for  making  captive  the  great  leviathan  of  the 
ocean,  the  right  whale,  great  numbers  of  which  strike  on  tliis  part  of 
the  coast  about  the  middle  of  June.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  playing 
about  the  reefs  of  the  island,  and  that  which  runs  from  the  continental 
point  before  mentioned ;  and  as  the  south  wind  generally  prevails,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  dead  whale  alongside  of  the  ship.  Scale- 
fisli  may  be  caught  at  the  anchorage  with  hook  and  line ;  or  at  tlio 
bottom  of  the  bay  with  a  seine,  in  great  quantities.  An  abundance  of 
crawfish  may  also  be  caught  with  a  hoop-uet,  all  around  the  island, 
within  fifty  fathoms  of  the  shore. 

Eggs  also  may  be  obtained  here  in  great  quantities.  In  the  montiis 
of  October  and  November  diis  island  is  literally  covered  with  jackass - 
penguins  and  gannets,  which  convene  here  for  the  purposes  of  laying 
and  iuciibatioii.     The  nests  of  the  gaimets  are  formed  like  those  of 
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tlie  albatross,  but  are  not  so  much  elevated ;  while  the  y 
guins  lay  their  eggs  in  holes  in  the  ground,  from  twelve  to  thirty 
inches  in  depth,  which  they  guard  with  the  strictest  vigilance.  I  have 
seen  them  stand  at  the  entrance  of  these  holes  and  protect  their  eggs 
or  young  ones  with  the  most  resolute  perseverance,  until  they  were  re- 
moved by  superior  physical  strength.  They  frequently  lay  three  or 
xfour  eggs,  but  the  gannet  seldom  lays  more  than  two. 

This  island  is  formed  of  volcanic  materials,  and  its  shores  are  re- 
sorted to  by  multitudes  of  fur-seal ;  we  took  about  one  thousand 
of  their  skins  in  a  few  days.  The  surface  o(  this  island  is  covered 
with  birds'  manure  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  Tiie  south-east 
part  of  the  bay,  on  the  mainland,  directly  opposite  the  island,  is  the 
iinest  place  on  this  part  of  the  coast  for  jerking  beef,  it  being  only 
four  miles  from  a  Hottentot  village  and  the  springs  of  fresh  water 
before  mentioned,  which  will  supply  any  number  of  cattle.  Hera 
also  I  travelled  into  the  interior  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  found 
that  the  farther  I  advanced  to  the  north-east,  the  more  numerous  were 
the  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep ;  while  the  skins  of  leopardsi 
gray  foxes,  &c.  could  be  obtained  with  the  utmost  facility ;  together 
with  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and-  other  valuable  products  of  the  country. 

October  20th. — Having  taken  as  many  fur-seal  skins  as  was  prac- 
ticable, we  weighed  anchor  on  Monday,  the  20th,  and  steered  to  the 
north,  carefully  examining  the  coast  for  fiur-seal.  I  had  now  fully 
made  up  my  mind  that  a  series  of  voyases  to  this  coast  for  jeriiing 
beef,  and  trading  for  other  articles  with  the  natives,  woidd  prove  a 
most  brilliant  enterprise,  and  make  fortunes  for  all  concerned.  So 
fully  was  I  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  I  determined  to  propose  it 
to  my  employers  immediately  on  my  return,  not  doubting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  would  view  it  in  the  same  favourable  light.  In  the 
last  particular  I  found  myself  mistaken,  as  I  have  already  mentkmed. 
But  it  really  appears  astonishing  to  me  that  some  men  of  capital  do 
not  see  the  golden  opportunity  at  a  single  glance,  and  seize  on  it  with 
avidity.  An  investment  of  Uiirty  thousand  dollars  only,  if  properly 
managed,  would  in  two  years  produce  a  profit  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  per  cent. ! 

October  22J. — On  Wednesday,  the  22d  of  October,  we  anchored 
on  the  east  side  of  Mercury  Island,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  about 
two  cables'  length  from  the  island,  which  is  situated  in  ladtude  29^ 
42'  S.,  long.  14°  58'  E.  It  is  one  mile  in  circumference,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  lying  north  and  south,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north 
from  the  south-west  point  of  Spencer's  Bay,  and  one  mile  and  a  half 
west  from  the  north-east  point  of  the  same  bay.  Both  passages  are 
easy,  and  free  from  dangers ;  and  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  about  one  hundred  and  fifky  fathoms  from  iu  shores, 
in  fiwe  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  clay  bottom.  I  would  not  advise 
ships  to  anchor  to  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  as  a  heavy  westeriy 
swell  heaves  into  it,  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon ;  but  let  them 
anchor  close  under  the  island,  and  they  will  lie  periisctly  aafei  io 
smooth  water. 

The  south  point  of  Spencer's  Bay  presenta  several  hi|^  peaked 
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rocks,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  at  the  water's  edge. 
Whales  frequent  this  bay  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Seal  of  the  fur  kind  also  frequent  the  shores  of 
Mercury  Island,  while  its  summit  is  thickly  inliabited  by  penguins 
and  gannets,  during  their  laying  and  incubation  season.  The  shores 
and  surface  of  the  island  present  many  specimens  of  volcanic  pro- 
ductions, as  do  also  those  of  the  continent  in  this  vicinity,  extending 
some  distance  into  the  country. 

There  is  a  Hottentot  village  about  forty  miles  on  an  east-by-south 
course  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  containing  about  two  hundred  and 
^fiy  inhabitants,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  sever^ 
springs  of  excellent  fresh  water.  There  are  also  four  refreshing 
springs  between  the  village  and  the  bay.  The  interior  of  the  country 
abounds  in  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  bucks,  wolves,  gray  foxes,  elephants^ 
and  ostriches,  in  greater  numbers  than  it  does  farther  south ;  which 
may  be  had  for  any  price  you  please  to  give,  in  the  way  of  barter ; 
for  money  would  be  of  no  more  use  to  them  than  an  equal  weight  of  sand 
would  be  to  us.  Offer  them  such  articles  as  their  circumstances 
require,  and  they  will  trade  in  the  most  liberal  and  honest  manner. 

I  am  aware  that  most  people  have  imbibed  the  mistaken  idea  that 
these  natives  are  treacherous,  and  cruel,  and  bloodthirsty,  and  every 
thing  that  is  bad.  It  is  no  such  thing.  I  make  the  assertion  on  per- 
sonad  experience  and  practical  knowledge.  There  is  no  more  danger  in 
travelling  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  cargoes,  than  there  is  in  travelling 
among  our  own  Indians  in  the  state  of  New- York ;  provided  yon 
take  no  temptations  with  you,  and  no  other  arms  than  a  musket. 
Whatever  you  purchase  of  the  natives  is  sold  in  good  faith,  to  be 
paid  for  according  to  contract  on  the  delivery  of  the  articles  at  the 
beach,  and  not  before.  Under  this  arrangement,  they  could  not  d^ 
fraud  you,  were  they  so  disposed  ;  and  were  there  no  other  safeguard 
for  your  person,  the  prospect  of  this  payment  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient. But  their  natural  dispositions  are  friendly  and  humane ;  and  if 
you  treat  them  with  kindness,  they  will  repay  your  favours  more  than 
ten  to  one.  When  they  deliver  the  cattle  and  other  articles  at  the 
beach,  give  them  the  articles  in  return  for  which  they  stipulated,  and 
they  are  satisfied ;  but  I  would  recommend  a  little  extension  of  cour* 
tesy  on  these  occasions,  by  presenting  their  chiefs  a  few  tasteful  trifles 
which  may  attract  their  attention.  Whatever  you  bestow  in  this  way, 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  but  returned  to  you  sevenfold  in  some  other 
shape,  or  on  some  other  occasion. 

While  on  this  subject,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
cattle  and  the  jerking  of  beef,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  there 
are  many  salt-springs  in  the  valleys  at  the  head  of  Spencei's  Bay, 
where  salt  might  be  manufactured  in  immense  quantities,  if  properly 
attended  ta  But  periiaps  it  would  be  foil  as  cheap  to  bring  the 
article  from  the  Cape  Verd  Islandsv  to  jeik  your  beef  and  cure  yoor 
hides ;  which  is  necesssfy  to  prevent  thie  invasion  of  bugs  and  other 
insects. 

November  6th. — ^After  taking  about  a  tfaonsaiid  fur-seal  skins  from 
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Mercury  Island,  and  examining  the  interior  of  the  country  at  a  great 
distance  inland,  we  got  under  way,  on  Tliursday,  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  steered  to  the  north,  for  Bird  Island,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
following  day. 

This  Uttle  island,  which  is  not  more  than  the  fourth  of  a  mile  in 
circumference,  is  in  latitude  24°  38'  S.,  long.  14°  22'  E.,  and  about 
three  leagues  from  the  mainland.  A  reef  of  rocks  runs  off  from  it, 
in  a  south-west  direction,  about  five  miles,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  at 
times  very  heavily.  A  vast  number  of  right  whales  frequent  thi& 
reef  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  and  a  ship  may  lie  at  an- 
chor on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  all  the 
whaling  season,  in  perfect  safety,  if  she  has  chain  cables.  This 
island  is  resorted  to  by  seal,  gannets,  and  penguins ;  and  we  took 
here  the  skins  of  fourteen  hundred  fur-seal  at  one  time,  altliough  the 
landing  was  very  bad.  The  passage  between  the  island  and  the  con- 
tinent is  about  nine  miles  in  width,  free  from  bidden  dangers,  with  a 
depth  of  water  from  twenty  to  ten  fathoms,  near  the  mainland. 

The  Alhgator  Rocks,  as  laid  down  on  the  chart,  I  could  not  find, 
after  two  days  spent  in  the  search.  I  therefore  conclude  that  there 
is  no  such  reef,  but  that  Bird  Island  has  been  seen  in  a  haze,  and 
mistaken  for  a  danger  which  does  not  actually  exist.  The  extreme 
haziness  of  the  weather  peculiar  to  this  coast  might  very  easily  have 
deceived  Captain  Wood,  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Garland, 
when  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  reef  here,  in  1798 ;  for  I  have 
frequently  been  running  along  this  coast,  not  more  than  one  league 
from  the  land,  when  the  sand-hills  which  line  this  part  of  the  coast 
have  appeared  to  be  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  vesseL 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Bird  Island  is  the  effect  of  some  mighty  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  which  has  piled  together  in  an  irregular  form  loose 
blocks  of  stone,  basalt,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  productions.  The 
waters  around  its  shores,  however,  aboimd  with  many  kinds  of  excel- 
lent scale-fish,  which  may  be  caught  witli  hook  and  line  in  great 
quantities.  A  few  turtle,  also,  may  be  found  on  a  small  sandy  beacii 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

November  15/A. — Tliis  was  William  Ogden's  birth-day,  and  the 
termination  of  his  minority.  There  was  a  melancholy  interest  tluit 
hiuig  about  this  young  man,  not  oflen  noticed  among  tlie  rough 
sons  of  Neptune.  Though  foremost  in  the  discharge  of  active  and 
hazardous  duties,  he  seemed  to  shrink  within  himself  the  moment 
there  was  no  furtlier  demand  for  his  exertions.  When  rallied  on  his 
abstraction,  he  would  by  a  sudden  effort  rouse  himself  to  cheerfulness, 
and  even  gayety ;  but  a  cloud  would  soon  come  over  the  sonshioe  of 
his  countenance.  Those  who  attributed  these  clumges  of  weather  to 
some  affair  of  the  heart  were  not  a  thousand  leagues  off  their  reck- 
oning, as  I  aAerward  ascertained. 

November  16th, — On  Sunday,  the  16th  o(  November*  we  left  Bird 
Island,  and  continued  our  examination  of  the  coast  to  tlie  uwthward, 
with  a  gentle  breeze  from  south-by-west,  and  fiiir  weather:  and, 

November  IBth. — On  Tuesday,  the  JSth,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  what  is  called  Sandwich  Harbour,  aald  to  liara  three  Aahomi  of 
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water  in  its  channel  of  entrance.  Although  we  found  only  eleven 
feet  at  high-water  in  this  channel,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was 
a  time,  some  years  back,  when  its  depth  was  full  three  fathoms, 
and  that  it  has  been  filled  up  by  drifts  of  sand,  the  movements  of 
which  along  this  coast  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  snow-drifts  of 
my  native  country ;  every  fresh  southerly  wind  forming  new  sand- 
hills, exactly  as  new  snow-banks  are  formed  at  home,  by  a  fine,  clear 
cold  north-wester. 

This  lagoon  runs  into  the  southward,  about  two  leagues,  with  seven, 
five,  three,  and  two  fathoms,  nearly  all  over  it.  It  b  formed  on  the 
east  by  a  high  white  bluff  sand-hill ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  low 
sandy  peninsula  nearly  level  with  the  sea ;  with  shoal  water  on  the 
seaboard  side  for  more  than  a  mile  to  seaward.  The  entrance  of  the 
lagoon  is  very  narrow,  being  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  formed  by  two  low  sandy  points,  situated  in  latitude  23^  85'  S., 
long.  14°  28'  E.     Variation  per  azimuth  in  1828,  23""  15'  westerly. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  finer  place  on  the  whole  coast  than  this  for 
taking  fish  with  seines.  Many  different  kinds  of  fish  resort  to  this 
lagoon ;  one  of  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  **  streaked 
bass  ;**  and  is  as  fat  and  delicate-flavoured  fish  as  our  salmon.  There 
are  many  other  sorts,  equally  good,  but  of  a  smaller  size.  Bfany 
cargoes  of  fish  might  be  taken  from  this  lagoon  in  a  short  time ;  and 
they  would  sell  for  a  good  price  at  St.  Helena,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Isle  of  France,  or  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Green  turtle  also  visit  the 
sandy  beaches  for  the  usual  purposes. 

November  22d. — We  left  Ponta  dos  Uhoes,  or  Sandwich  Harbour, 
on  Thursday,  the  20th,  and  steered  to  the  northward,  examining  the 
coast  in  search  of  fur-seal ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  22d,  we  arrived  at 
Walwich  Bay,  the  west  point  of  which  is  very  low,  and  lies  in  lati- 
tude 22""  53'  S.,  long.  U'^  24'  £.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  one 
league  broad,  running  to  the  south  two  leagues ;  one  league  and  a 
half  of  which  is  navigable,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  going  in  is 
from  twelve  fathoms  to  three,  mud  and  clay  bottom  near  the  head  of 
the  bay. 

The  east  side  of  this  bay  is  formed  by  moderately  elevated  sand- 
hills, near  the  seashore,  and  the  west  side  is  formed  by  a  very  low 
sandy  peninsula,  not  more  than  fifleen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
at  any  place.  The  isthmus  is  very  narrow,  it  being  not  more  than 
twenty  rods  from  the  head  of  the  bay  to  the  seashore.  The  penin- 
sula, however,  is  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width.  In  entering  this 
bay,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  west  point  a  good  berth,  of  nearly  half 
a  mile,  on  account  of  a  sand-bank  that  runs  off  from  it,  in  a  north- 
north-east  direction  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  which  there  is  only 
six  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  After  doubling  this  point,  in  advancing 
up  the  bay,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  western  shore  a  berth  of  one-fourth 
of  a  mile ;  taking  care  not  to  approach  to  it  any  nearer,  as  the  water 
becomes  shallow  very  suddenly,  from  five  iatboms  to  two,  and  even  to 
four  feet,  at  low  water.  This  is  a  mod  bank,  which  stretches  all  along 
the  western  and  southern  shore  of  this  bay ;  b«t  the  eastern  shore  is 
bold  one  cable's  length  fron  the  beadv  mnoAy  to  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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This  bay  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
are.  visited  by  great  numbers  of  right  whales,  which  resort  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  their  young.  Fish  also,  of  varions 
kinds,  and  in  great  abundance,  may  be  caught  here  with  a  seine ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  haul  the  seine  on  shore  in  any  part  of  the  bay 
excepting  the  eastern  shore,  on  account  of  the  mud  flats.  Ships 
visiting  this  bay  for  the  purpose  of  taking  whales,  in  the  months 
before  named,  should  anchor  about  half  a  mile  within  the  bay, 
under  the  western  shore,  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom, 
la  this  situation  they  will  be  enabled  to  see  whales  from  the  mast- 
head, outside  of  the  bay  beyond  the  peninsula;  and  at  the  same 
time  lie  in  safety,  as  northerly  winds  never  blow  here  more  than  a 
royal  breeze,  and  that  for  a  few  hours  only.  They  will  also  gain 
much  time,  and  save  much  labour,  in  getting  the  whales  along* 
side  the  ship ;  as  the  wind  blows  nearly  all  the  time  from  the  south ; 
and  oAen,  in  the  afternoon,  a  single-reef  breeze.  But  it  is  generally 
calm  at  night,  and  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day.  The  water  is  entirely 
smooth  all  over  the  bay,  and  consequently  it  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a 
spacious  harbour  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  interior  of  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  this  bay  presents  a 
dreary  range  of  desert  sandy  mountains  and  valleys,  entirely  destitute 
of  soil,  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  inland, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys  that  lie  to  the  east-south-east  and 
south-east  of  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  which  are  a  few  Hottentot  villages, 
with  small  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  that  feed  on  such  coarse  grass 
and  shrubbery  as  they  can  pick  up. 

About  three  miles  from  the  south-east  part  of  the  bay,  on  a  south- 
east-by-east course,  is  a  small  village,  where  fresh  water  may  be  had 
from  many  springs  in  the  valley.  This  water  possesses  a  peculiar 
flavour,  not  unlike  sassafras  tea,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  brackish. 
The  village  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  who  often 
visit  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  I  have  frequently  had  them 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  have  purchased  from  them  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  were  in  fine  order.  I  uniformly  found  them  to  be  a  very  fiiendly, 
harmless,  inoflensive  people,  but  very  indolent  and  filthy,  and  some- 
what given  to  thieving. 

Their  tents  or  wigwams  resemble  those  I  have  seen  near  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  and  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  two  <Mr 
three  persons.  A  number  of  poles  are  stuck  in  the  ground,  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  the  tops  of  which  are  fastened  together  in  a  point  by  a 
leather  thong.  Over  the  summit  of  this  conic  frame  is  thrown  a  bul* 
lock's  hide,  to  which  others  are  attached,  until  the  simfde  habitation  is 
completely  protected  from  the  weather.  Their  clothing  is  made  of  ihm 
skins  of  the  gray  fox,  the  deer,  the  leopard,  Ate,  sewed  together  witli 
the  sinews  of  the  animals,  in  the  form  of  a  blanket,  which  they  throw 
over  the  shoulders,  with  the  hair-aide  next  to  their  bodiet,  beuag  tied 
around  the  neck,  and  hanging  down  to  the  feet.  Both  eexaa  dms  m 
the  same  manner,  the  female  being  ditinguiahed  only  bf  the  profile 
sion  of  her  ornaments :  these  consist  of  Melk,  bonoti  IM  ounerala 
of  diflferent  kinds,  and  are  worn  about  tbo  neck  and  wrisUi  but  thft 
men  have  nothmg  of  the  kind. 
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Though  the  sole  wealth  of  this  people  consists  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
they  derive  much  of  their  sustenance  from  the  ocean.  Their  imple- 
ments for  fishing  and  hunting  are  the  spear  and  the  bow ;  the  former 
is  made  of  a  heavy  hard  wood,  and  is  generally  about  sixteen  feet  in 
i  lengtli :  this  wood  resembles  our  yellow  ebony,  but  the  grain  is  not 
'  quite  so  fine.  Their  bows  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  and 
jneasurc  about  five  feet  in  length,  being  two  inches  wide  in  the  centre. 
The  arrows  are  of  reed,  about  three  feet  long,  and  pointed  with  hasd 
womi  and  flint.  Both  sexes  arc  very  expert  with  these  weapons.  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  shoot  gulls  on  the  wing  at  fifty  yards'  dis- 
tance ;  and  they  seldom  fail  of  placing  tlie  arrow  in  the  body  of  the 
bird.  They  are  equally  expert  with  the  spear  in  catching  fish, — fre- 
quently striking  one  of  seven  to  ten  pounds'  weight  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-flve  to  thirty  yards.  Their  fishing  excursions  generally  detain 
them  from  home  three  or  four  days :  they  salt  all  the  fish  which  they 
take  over  and  above  what  they  consume  on  the  spot,  which  they  al- 
ways eat  raw,  and  the  small  ones  are  devoured  without  even  divesting 
them  of  their  entrails.  They  prociu*e  their  salt  from  the  springs  at  the 
head  of  the  bay. 

In  appeasing  the  cravings  of  hunger  these  people  are,  in  fact,  hor* 
ribly  disgusting  to  a  civilized  person, — ^being  actually  fonder  of  thd 
entrails  of  catSe  and  sheep  than  of  any  other  part.  On  my  killing 
some  of  these  animals  on  the  beach  for  the  use  of  our  crew,  the  na^ 
lives  devoured  the  entrails  raw,  before  they  were  cold.  I  offered  them 
some  of  the  beef,  but  they  refused  it,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  entrails  were  the  best  part  of  the  creature  in  their  estimation.  In 
eating  eggs,  their  fastidious  delicacy  is  even  more  conspicuous ;  for 
they  will  not  touch  one  until  incubation  is  nearly  perfected,  protesting 
that  fresh  eggs  are  not  fit  for  food.  At  their  villages  I  observed  that 
they  roasted  their  beef,  as  they  did  also  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  The 
entrails,  however,  were  seldom  cooked,  as  the  luxurious  epicures  pre- 
ferred them  warm  from  the  animal. 

When  they  have  been  successful  in  taking  a  great  number  of  oceanic 
birds,  which  is  often  the  case  in  the  laying  season,  they  bury  them  in 
the  sand,  with  their  entrails  in  them,  untU  they  become  quite  green* 
This  takes  all  the  fishy  taste  from  them,  and  they  become  very  tender. 
They  then  take  out  the  entrails,  skin  the  birds,  and  dry  their  bodies  in 
the  sun,  which  will  so  eflfectually  cure  them  in  forty-eight  hours,  that 
they  may  be  laid  away  for  twelve  months  without  receiving  any  injury. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  purity  of  the  air  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  that  1 
have  had  a  quarter  of  fresh  beef,  weighing  two  hundred  weight,  hang»- 
ing  in  the  rigging  until  it  became  perfectly  dry,  without  becoming 
tainted  in  the  slightest  degree,  even  next  to  the  bone.  What  stronger 
evidence  need  be  adduced  to  prove  the  excellence  of  this  location  (or 
jerking  beef  ?  The  atmosphere  is  pure,  warm,  and  dry ;  and  for  ten 
months  of  the  year  there  is  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain.  Very  little  falls 
during  the  other  two  months. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

£x(*ursiuii  into  the  Interior — Description  of  the  Natives — Face  of  the  Country — 
Nalunil  Pnxluctions — Sudden  and  transitofy  Vegetation — Droves  of  Elephants 
— Ketuni  to  the  Vessel — Sail  from  Walwich  Bay — Arrive  at  Mercury  Island — 
A  most  afflicting  Disaster,  in  the  Loss  of  Ogden — Tribute  to  his  Memory — Ar- 
rive at  Point  Si.  Helen — Wreck  of  the  KngU^h  Brig  Columbine — An  Offer  to 
save  her  Cargo  rejected — Arrive  at  Table  Bay — ^Description  of  the  Place — Sail- 
ing Directions — Phenomenon  of  •  the  Tablecloth — Sail  from  Table  Bay,  and 
again  steer  to  tlie  North. 

As  the  season  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  seals  to  come 
up  in  their  usual  nuail)er8  on  the  islands  and  rocks  to  the  south  of  our 
present  position,  or  between  Walwich  Bay  and  the  Cape  o(  Good  Hope, 
I  determined  to  improve  the  interim  by  making  a  deep  excursion  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  in  order  to  acquire  all  the  information  that 
cotild  be  obtained  respecting  the  feasibility  of  my  favourite  project.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  1  proceeded  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  the 
direction  of  cast-south-east,  to  the  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
iifiy  miles ;  occasionally  falling  in  with  several  different  tribes  of  the 
natives,  who  all  treated  me  w^ith  marked  kindness  and  hospitality, 
evincing  a  willingness  to  share  with  me  every  thing  they  had.  Some 
of  their  principal  men  volunteered  to  accompany  me  as  guides  and 
companions  from  one  village  to  another,  and  furnished  me  with  a  tame 
bullock  to  ride  on,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country'.  This  animal  was 
changed  for  a  fresli  one  every  fiAecu  or  twenty  miles. 

From  the  many  deserted  villages  which  we  passed,  it  would  appear 
that  these  people  shift  their  ground ;  and  when  the  pastiurage  becomes 
exhausted  in  one  valley,  conduct  their  flocks  and  herds  to  another,  by 
which  means  their  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept  in  such  excellent  order 
for  the  market.  Fidy  miles  from  the  seashore,  the  land  becomes  very 
ricli,  and  the  grazing  fields  or  plains  are  covered  wiili  heavy  grass,  of 
a  fine  soft  fibre.  I  think  I  speak  within  bounds  in  saying,  that  some 
of  these  valleys  contain  from  five  to  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle,  all 
perfectly  tame,  *•*•  sleek  and  well  favoured,^*  besides  three  times  that 
number  of  sheep.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  valleys  between  the  four- 
teenth and  twenty-fourth  degrees  of  south  latitude  containing  immense 
wealth  in  other  things,  as  well  as  herds  of  cattle,  most  of  which  may 
he  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  and  paid  for  in  the  manufactures  of 
our  own  countrj'. 

The  fi>ce  of  the  country  here  is  much  diversified,  and  aboonds  wit^ 
limest"^"^  "•*hout  petrifactions;  clay,  slate,  sandstone,  quartz-rock, 
^rp*'  '  V  'br  \\\]s  are  vast  bodies  of  limestone,  Iving  in  hori- 

>  '       ••*•'•*    ^«mdte  and  slate.     In  the  valle}'s,  ajid  on  the  sun> 
^'  *""«    "-^t  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  s^-^^b/j.^^ 
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or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  some  of  tlicse 
summits  the  coral  is  entirely  in  its  original  state,  standing  exactly  as 
it  does  in  the  coral  beds  which  are  seen  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  I  found  this  submarine  production  to  be  friable  in  various  de- 
grees ;  the  extremities  of  some  of  the  branches,  being  from  three  to 
four  feet  above  the  sand,  were  easily  reduced  to  powder ;  while  ihose 
that  were  in  the  valleys,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sand,  required  some 
force  to  break  them  from  the  rocks  m  which  they  appeared  to  be 
rooted. 

I  have  frequently  seen  coral  on  land,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea- 
shore, but  never  so  far  from  the  ocean,  or  at  so  great  an  elevation,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  nor  in  the  same  state  of  perfection.  The  ques* 
tion  naturally  arises,  how  came  it  here,  unless  this  part  of  the  coiiti« 
ncnt  once  formed  part  of  the  ocean's  bed  ?  If  so,  at  wliat  period  of 
time  did  it  emerge  from  the  watery  element  ?  Can  philosophy  answer 
these  questions  ? 

Perhaps  every  reader  is  not  aware  that  coral  is  an  animal  productioiu 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  but  is  now  found 
to  be  composed  of  what  men  of  science  term  a  **  congeries  of  animals* 
endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving  spontaneously.^  Coral  is,  in  fact* 
a  mass  of  minute  animals  adhering  together  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
branches ;  taking  root  like  plants,  and  growing  up  in  stems.  They  aro' 
different  from  plants,  however,  inasmuch  as  they  are  furnished  with 
sensation  and  spontaneous  motion ;  and  they  differ  from  other  animals 
in  being  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  vertebra*,  spinal  marrow,  and  con- 
necting muscles  and  limbs  for  locomotion.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  their  branches,  and  are  found  in  the  ocean  adhering  to 
stones,  bones,  shells,  Sec.  The  islands  in  the  South  Sea  are  mostly 
coral  rocks  covered  with  earth.  The  coral  animals  begin  their  labours 
on  the  summits  of  submarine  mountains,  and  work  up  to  the  surface. 

The  immense  numbers  of  this  class  of  zoophytes  must  exceed  the 
furthest  stretch  of  human  imagination.  Chains  of  coral  reefs  may  be 
traced  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  thousand  miles,  with  a  depth  and 
width  correspondingly  vast.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  subjects 
which  a  reflecting  mind  cannot  contemplate  without  being  lost  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  vortex  of  wonder  and  astonishment !  **  How  wonderful 
are  Thy  works !     In  wisdom  Thou  hast  made  them  all  !^ 

In  this  excursion  I  found  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores ;  and  from  un«> 
equivocal  indications  I  have  no  doubt  that  gold  and  silver  ore  may  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  together  with  precious  stones,  spices, 
and  valuable  drugs.  1  also  collected  several  large  grains  of  gold-dust 
from  broken  quartz-rock,  and  among  the  gravel  and  sand  produced  by 
its  fragments,  from  which  I  infer  that  considerable  quantities  of  that 
precious  article  might  be  obtaine<l  through  the  assistance  of  the  natives. 
I  regretted  ver}**  much  that  on  this  occasion  I  was  not  accompanied  by^ 
some  scientific  gentleman,  well  versed  in  mineralogy,  botany,  Sec, 
Those  gentlemen,  for  instance,  who  sailed  from  New- York  in  the  f<>l* 
lowing  year  (1829),  on  board  the  brigs  Seraph  and  Anawan,  of  that 
port,  would  have  A)und  ao  ample  field  for  their  scientifio  zetearches  in 
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this  unfrequented  part  of  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  many  unexplored 
islands  which  I  visited  in  my  last  voyage  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
Oceans. 

In  returning  from  the  interior  towards  the  seacoast,  I  paid  some 
attention  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  uistanccs 
I  found  to  be  a  loam  of  sandy  clay,  oAen  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
in  depth,  mixed  with  particles  of  ochre, — a  sort  of  earth  consisting  of 
alumina  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  Such  a  soil,  hardened  by  an  African 
climate  to  the  consistency  of  sun-baked  bricks,  would  seem  to  promise 
but  a  sorry  vegetation.  But  the  germs  of  vegetable  life  are  concealed 
and  preserved  under  the  surface  of  tliis  almost  impenetrable  crust 
during  those  monilis  in  which  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  are  with- 
licld  from  this  region  of  the  earth. 

In  the  month  of  June,  when  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  soften  this 
hard  layer  of  loam,  tiie  fibres  of  the  torpid  plants  receive  the  grateful 
moisture,  and  the  resuscitated  germs  push  aside  the  now  yielding  clay, 
and  shoot  forth  in  a  thousand  tender  forms  of  vegetable  life  and  beauty. 
la  a  few  days  the  whole  steril  waste  is  clotiied  in  a  soft  and  delicate 
robe  of  green,  which  soon  becomes  enamelled  with  blossoms  of  every 
hue,  and  of  the  most  delightful  fragrance.  Millions  of  these  delicate 
flowers  ornament  the  hills  and  spangle  the  valleys,  while  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  perfumed  with  paradisiacal  odours.  *^  The  desert  now 
blossoms  as  the  rosc,^'  and  "  the  parched  heath  becomes  a  garden  of 
flowers.*'  The  Hottentots  now  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  ad- 
vance into  the  plains  nearer  the  seacoast,  where  they  find  an  abundance 
of  sustenance  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Antelopes,  ostriches,  and 
otiier  animals  also  descend  into  the  valleys,  which  greatly  increases 
the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

But,  alas !  when  nature  thus  suddenly  plays  the  prodigal,  she  soon 
exhausts  her  means,  and  becomes  a  niggard  again.  TJiis  beautiful 
scene  is  soon  stripped  of  its  glor}'.  In  the  month  of  September  or 
October  the  flowers  fade,  and  the  leaves  fall  to  the  earth ;  and  the 
incipient  germs  of  future  fertility,  the  property  of  another  year,  are 
safely  locked  up  in  their  prison  of  clay,  from  whence  they  will  be 
again  called  forth  by  the  benign  influence  of  a  periodical  rain.  At 
this  dry  season,  when  the  grass  is  withered,  the  succulent  plants  alone 
funiish  food  for  the  herds  and  flocks,  both  wild  and  tame.  The 
streams  and  ri\a)lets  soon  dry  up,  but  the  springs  in  the  valleys 
never  cease  to  flow;  and  they  supply  the  diflferent  kinds  of  animsds 
with  suflicient  water  to  allay  their  thirst.  But  when  vegetable  life 
refuses  to  act  in  the  valleys,  they  return  to  the  mountains,  with  ap- 
parent reluctance ;  and  some  of  them  will  remain  in  the  valleys  a  long 
time,  feeding  upon  succulent  plants,  which  aflbrd  '^"m  k^*>x  for? 
and  drink. 

In  crossing  the  sandy  deserts,  which  extend  from  th(  •bo«.o^  » -vu 
fortv  mil  OS  inland,  and  about  eight  hundred  miles  nonh-vvest  anc  .M#..tl 
<>as  '^nd  that  this  parched  and  arid  plain  is  intersected,  in  various 

^y  the  vacant  beds  of  a  number  of  small  streams;  which 
..It  ^i***/'  II),  can  ^''  ^np'iy  t-ci/»p(j  gnjj  ci'""^'   ''•^••"guishec 
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form  the  only  instances  or  symptoms  of  vegetable  life  throughout  the 
M'hole  dreary  waste.  This  is  indeed  a  retirement  fit  for  the  diffident, 
unobtrusive  sensitive-plant. 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  not  like  those  to  the 
south  of  this  place,  nor  those  to  the  north  of  the  fourteenth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  who  employ  the  principal  part  of  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing the  elephant,  the  antelope,  and  other  peaceful  animals,  from  the 
spoils  of  which  they  enrich  themselves.  But  these  natives  never 
molest  the  elephant,  nor  any  other  animal,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  themselves  with  necessary  food  and  clothing.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that,  hunted  from  their  native  forests,  at  the  north  and 
south,  the  persecuted  animals  retreat  to  this  unfrequented  region  for 
protection,  and  here  they  live  in  security,  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
bers. The  quiet  and  peaceable  elephant  is  here  the  monarch  of  the 
ibrest,  and  his  race  has  become  very  numerous  in  the  interior.  From 
my  Hottentot  guides  I  learned  that  they  roam  in  vast  herds  through 
the  densely-wooded  tracts  of  the  countr}%  disputing  the  right  of 
sovereignty  even  with  the  African  lion.  Matchless  in  size  and  strength, 
yet  tranquil,  peaceful,  and  majestic,  they  march  in  herds  or  troops* 
headed  by  the  most  ancient  of  their  number,  who  acts  as  king,  chief, 
or  leader,  to  the  party.  They  lead  a  social,  almost  a  moral  life ;  mo- 
lesting neither  man  nor  beast,  unless  first  assailed  by  them. 

Droves  of  elephants  have  frequently  passed  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  our  party,  without  deigning  to  notice  us  with  any  more  atten- 
tion than  we  should  in  passing  so  many  ants  on  the  road.  In  all 
collisions  with  these  sagacious  animals,  man  is  always  the  first 
aggressor,  to  which  act  he  is  incited  by  cupidity  alone.  Their 
ivory  tusks  form  the  most  valuable  article  of  trade  that  Africa  can 
boast,  gold  dust  excepted.  It  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  the  elephant,  his  almost  impenetrable  hide,  his 
rapid  though  clumsy  movements,  that  he  is  a  most  desperate  and 
perilous  object  of  attack.  But  those  Africans  wlio  make  it  a  business 
to  take  them  succeed  without  much  difficulty,  by  forming  pits  and 
snares  of  various  descriptions,  into  which  they  are  treacherously  in- 
veigled. 

December  13M. — Having  finished  my  excursion,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  the  vessel  at  Wulwich  Bay,  examined  the  salt  springs,  and 
procured  a  supply  of  beef  and  mutton  from  the  natives,  we  again  found 
ourselves  in  readiness  for  sea,  as  it  was  now  time  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  look  for  seals  to  the  south.  The  reader  will  remember  that  from 
Saldanha  Bay  to  our  present  anchorage,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  we  liad  critically  examined  every  mile  of  the 
coast ;  our  boats  being,  at  no  time,  more  than  one  or  two  cables* 
length  from  the  breakers,  and  all  by  daylight.  I  can  therefore  say, 
with  confidence,  that  there  are  no  other  dangers  alons  this  part  of  the 
coast  than  what  I  have  pointed  out  and  described ;  and  every  navigator 
who  follows  these  directions  will  be  sure  to  keep  his  ship  afloat.  It 
will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  passing  over  the  same  ground,  to 
recapitulate  the  facts  already  stated. 

December  lUth. — On  Monday,  the  15tb,  we  once  more  put  to  tea. 
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and  steered  a  southerly  course  for  Mercuiy  Island,  toaching  at  Bird 
Island  on  the  way,  from  which  we  took  a  few  fur-seal  skins.  We 
rontinncd  plying  to  the  southward,  with  the  wind  from  south-south- 
west during  the  day,  and  south-south-east  during  the  night,  until  wc 
iirrived  at  Mercury  Island,  on  Monday,  the  22d.  Here  we  commenced 
taking  seal,  and  although  the  landing  was  very  bad,  I  adhered  to  my 
usual  custom  of  leading  the  gang ;  a  custom  which  erery  ship-master 
should  adopt  who  is  engaged  in  this  business,  as  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  all  parties. 

In  scaling  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  an  unsheltered  shore,  to  attack 
a  large  body  of  these  ferocious  amphibia,  some  hazard  is  necessarily 
incurred,  and  some  courage  consequently  required  ;  and  I  have  always 
found  a  vast  difference  in  the  result,  whether  I  sent  my  men  ahead 
with  the  words  **  Go  on,  men !  Go  on !"  or  led  the  van  myself,  with 
tlie  more  animating  exclamation  of  **  Come  on,  my  lads !  Come  on  V* 
The  latter  language  seems  to  kindle  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  every 
bosom;  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage,  and  to  endue  them  with 
redoubled  vigour.  They  rush  forward  reckless  of  danger,  placing  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  experience  and  cool  intrepidity  of  their  enter- 
prising leader. 

December  2Ath. — On  Wednesday,  the  24th,  1  landed  with  a  party  of 
twenty-three  picked  men,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  large  body  of 
fur-seal,  which  were  assembled  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The 
sea  was  tolerably  smooth,  and  the  men  in  fine  spirits,  with  the  pros- 
pect before  them  of  surprising  and  destroying  an  unsuspecting  army, 
which  would  yield  them  such  valuable  spoils. 

Our  schooner  lay  at  anchor  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  in  four 
fathoms  of  water,  about  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore.  While 
manning  the  boats  and  pulling  for  the  sliorc,  the  men  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  my  intended  plan  of  attack,  and  received  their  orders 
accordingly.  I  have  already  intimated  that  there  is  no  spot  on  any 
side  of  this  little  i^iland  whore  a  landing  can  be  effected  with  ease  and 
facility.  But  to  minds  resolved  no  difficulties  appear  too  formidable 
to  be  surmounted. 

As  our  boat  left  the  vessel's  side,  several  of  the  men  were  guessing, 
and  proposing  trifling  bets,  on  the  probable  number  of  seal  which  were 
to  yield  us  their  jackets  on  this  occasion ;  at  the  same  time  dropping 
some  jocose  remarks  on  the  confusion  which  our  unexpected  appear- 
ance would  cause  among  the  amphibious  members  of  the  defenceless 
community  whose  social  arrangements  and  domestic  enjoyments  we 
were  about  to  annihilate. 

*'  Poor  fellows  !**  exclaimed  young  Ogden,  arousing  from  a  brief  lit 
of  musing  abstraction  ;  "  what  ties  of  affection  arc  soon  to  be  severed 
jbr  ever! — whole  families  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  survivors 
plunged  in  misery  !  Those  that  escape  will  find  to-morrow  a  melan- 
choly Christmas." 

**  Ours  will  be  the  more  merry  for  our  success,"  replied  his  friend 
Oscar  Studivan.  **  Besides,  it  will  teach  these  gentry  a  useful  lesson 
on  extravagance  in  dress.     If  they  wore  hair  instead  of  fur,.as  some 
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of  their  humbler  neighbours  do,  we  should  Aerer  molest  them.""    Ogden 
made  no  reply,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  some  other  subject. 

*' To-morrow  will  be  a  merry  day  among  the  genuine  Knicker- 
bockers of  New- York,*'  resumed  the  last  speaker.  "How  runs 
your  favourite  quotation  about  the  Christmas  holydays!"  Ogden 
replied, 

"  Whatever  pains  assailed,  or  griefs  oppreem'd, 
Cluristmas  and  New-year  always  saw  me  bievt." 

They  were  proceeding  with  some  further  remarks  to  tlie  same  effect, 
when  I  interposed  with  a  caution  of  silence,  and  orders  to  stand  ready 
for  landing,  when  no  man  was  to  i^ak  above  a  whisper.  This  ar- 
rangement is  always  necessary,  as  the  seal  are  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
on  hearing  the  least  noise,  are  apt  to  fly  to  the  ocean  for  safety. 

It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  tide  was  low, 
and  the  sea  tolerably  smooth ;  so  that  we  effected  a  landing  without 
much  difficulty.  Having  secured  the  boats,  we  all  silently  crept  along 
the  north  shore  of  tiie  island,  which  is  only  a  mile  in  cireun^erenee, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  came  in  sight  of  our  intended  victims,  who  were 
lying  well  up  on  the  summits  of  the  steep  rocks.  I  led  the  way, 
42lQsely  followed  by  my  six  confidential  companions,  viz.  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Johnson,  Terry,  Ogden,  Stodivan,  and  Valentine  Lewis.  The 
seal  soon  scented  the  approach  of  an  oiemy,  as  we  {daii^  perceived 
by  their  suddenly  manifesting  s3rmptom8  of  alarm.  No  time  was  now 
to  be  lost ;  but  an  instantaneous  rush  was  necessary,  in  order  tp  com- 
mence the  attack  before  they  could  recover  from  their  eonfusion. 

"  Come  on,  my  lads  l""  I  exclaimed,  in  a  eheerful  but  half-suppressed 
voice ;  ''  come  on,  and  let  every  blow  tell.**  The  rush  of  my  little 
party  was  simultaneous ;  every  nerve  and  nrascle  was  exerted,  and 
we  had  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  rookery,  killing  several  seal 
in  our  way,  when  we  found  that  the  other  party,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Burton,  had  been  stopped  in  "  mid-course"  abotu  the  centre  of 
the  rookery,  by  the  inunense  number  of  seal  that  began  to  pour  down 
the  steep  rocks  and  precipices,  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  bearing 
down  their  assailants,  and  taking  several  of  the  men  nearly  into  the 
ocean  along  with  them.  On  seeing  their  danger,  however,  we  **  flew 
to  the  rescue,''  and  soon  relieved  them  by  turning  the  tide  of  war  in 
another  direction.  Several  himdred  fur-seal  were  left  lifeless  on  the 
ahore  and. rocks. 

As  the  rollers  now  began  to  set  in  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
violence,  I  ordered  the  men  to  commence  skinning  those  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  water's  edge  first.  They  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  with  alacrity ;  but  ha^  hardly  secured  the  jackets  of  more  than 
fifty  seal,  when  a  wave  of  enormous  size  came  rolling  in  to  the  shore« 
with  such  velocity  as  to  take  off  and  ingulf  in  its  bosom  Messrs. 
West,  Burton,  and  Ogden.  Ten  or  twelve  others,  with  mys^,  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  disaster. 

**  Man  the  boat  I"  I  exclaimed,  and  the  order  was  echoed  by  a  dozen 
▼oices  at  once ;  and  the  alacrity  of  obedience  was  ancli,  that  the  men 
descended  a  rocky  dUff  of  about  two  fanndred  feet  ib  heif^  appace^^ 
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without  a  step.  In  a  moment  they  were  in  the  bott,  and  near  the 
struggling  trio  who  were  oontending  for  existence  against  the  ruthless 
billows.  They  first  pulled  for  Mr.  West ;  but  as  he  found  no  great 
inconvenience  from  swimming,  he  ordered  them  to  assist  Ogden  and 
Burton,  who,  he  said,  were  nearly  exiiausted,  which  proved  to  be  the 
case :  for  before  the  boat  could  reach  Mr.  Burton,  who  was  just  on 
the  point  of  going  down,  they  saw  poor  Ogden  sink  to  rise  no  more. 
After  taking  Mr.  Burton  into  the  boat,  they  pulled  around  for  some 
time  over  the  place  where  Mr.  Ogden  was  last  seen,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. That  graceful,  manly  frame  was  destined  to  find  a  resting- 
place  in  some4H>ral  cavern  of  the  ocean,  while  his  amiable  and  aspiring 
spirit  soared  to  tlie  realms  of  everlasting  bliss. 

Thus  perishedf  in  the  bloom  of  his  earthly  existence,  a  young  man 
who,  had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have  proved  an  honour,  not  only  to 
his  family,  but  to  his  coimtry,  and  human  nature ;  a  young  man  whose 
highly  cultivated  and  accomplished  mind  was  endowed  with  every 
manly  grace,  whose  heart  was  the  scat  of  every  manly  virtue ;  the 
hope  of  a  widowed  mother — the  idol  of  amiable  and  afiectionate  sisters 
— the  pride  of  brothers  who  contemplated  with  proud  satisfaction  the 
budding  promises  of  lus  future  usefuhiess.  I  knew  him  well.  His 
integrity  was  infiexible,  and  for  strict  veracity  1  have  never  met  with 
his  parallel ;  for  he  looked  upon  an  untruth,  even  of  the  most  trifling 
nature,  as  an  offence  against  honoiu:  and  virtue,  which  no  circumstance 
cotdd  extenuate.  He  was  temperate  in  all  things — ^moderate  on  aH 
occasions,  except  in  his  eagerness  to  encounter  danger.  He  never 
shrank  from  his  duty,  on  tlie  most  trymg  occasions,  except  that  of 
being  required  to  listen  to  the  language  of  well-merited  praise.  In 
ehort,  he  was  the  exemplary  son  of  a  pious  mother ;  and  that  includes 
the  highest  and  brightest  encomium  of  which  human  language  is  suSi* 
ceptible.  Alas  !  for  those  who  loved  him  !  Theirs  is  the  loss— ^ir 
an  eternal  gain. 

As  a  trifling  tribute  of  aflcction  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  one 
80  universally  beloved,  the  colours  of  the  Antarctic  were  immediately 
displayed*at  half-mast,  and  minute  guns  were  fired  over  his  watery 
grave.  A  manly  tear  glistened  in  every  eye,  and  the  gloom  of  mourn- 
ing sat  upon  every  brow.  Nothing  was  omitted  on  this  occasion  that 
nautical  usage  or  military  etiquette  has  consecrated  to  such  melan- 
choly purposes. 

i\Ir.  Burton  sufliercd  much  from  the  bruises  which  he  received  from 
the  rocks  against  which  the  roller  threw  him ;  and  this  I  presume  was 
also  tlie  case  witli  the  unfortunate  Ogden,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  an  ex- 
pert swimmer. 

December  25th, — I  now  determined  on  leaving  Mercury  Aland  im- 
mediately, for  I  could  no  longer  endure  the  melancholy  scene ;  we  there- 
fore got  under  way  on  Thursday,  the  25th, — the  day  on  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  a  merry  Christmas,  but  which  had  risen  up<m  us 
as  a  day  of  mourning, — and  steered  to  the  south  and  west,  with  the  wind 
from  south-by-east,  and  fair  weather.  The  morrow  did  indeed  provq  to  be 
**  a  melancholy  Christmas,^  as  Ogden  unconsckiosly  predicted.  Every 
returning  anniversaiy  will  renaind  his  friends  of  tfa«ir  irreparaUe  losa^ 
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We  ooutiniied  plying  to  the  soutbward,  taking  advantage  of  the  land^ 
breezes  by  night  and  the  sea-breezes  by  day,  stretching  Jong  the  eoast, 
and  carefnlly  ezamming  every  rock  and  island  on  which  fur-seals  ware 
likely  to  be  found,  for  more  than  three  months,  when  we  found  oap> 
selves  once  more  in  the  thirty-second  degree  of  south  latitude. 

April  Idthj  1829.— On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  April,  we  arrived  at  Point 
St.  Helena,  where  we  found  the  Ehiglish  brig  Columbine,  Captain  Stew* 
art,  in  a  situation  that  precluded  the  hope  of  the  vesseFs  ultimate  safety. 
She  was  on  shore,  and  her  valuable  cargo  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
totally  lost.  Captam  S.  had  sailed  from  England,  bound  for  Van  Die^ 
man's  Land,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.^  Lieut.  Mitdiell 
of  the  royal  navy  was  on  board  as  passenger.  Him  I  took  on  board 
the  Antarctic,  and  proceeded  to  Table  Bay  with  all  possible  expedi^ 
tion,  to  obtain  permission  to  save  the  brig's  cargo,  and  become  entitled 
to  the  salvage,  which  would  have  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-^ve 
thousand  dollars. 

My  proposition  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  Antarctic  being 
American  bottom ;  though  Lieutenant  Mitchell  and  Messrs.  Nisfoot  and 
Dixon,  three  as  worthy  men  as  any  country  can  boast  of,  exerted  all 
their  influence  with  the  government  in  my  favour.    Several  other  hi^ddy 
respectable  merchants  also  intereeded  for  me ;  but  Sir  Loweiy  5dfe 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition.    The  only  reason  assigned  for 
this  refusal  was,  that  he  had  enemies,  and  the  moment  that  he  varied  fima 
the  strict  letter  of  the  British  laws,  he  should  be  censured  for  taJdng 
such  a  responsibihty  on  his  own  shoulders.    The  consequence  wasv- 
that  property  was  lost  to  the  amount  of  about  seventy-five  thotMSiid^ 
dollars'  value,  the  whole  of  which  I  might  have  saved,  if  I  could  have  * 
obtained  permission  from  the  government,  the  Antarctic  being  the  onhr 
vessel  Uien  in  port  that  was  calculated  for  such  an  undertaking.    R- 
ivas  lost. 

April  2ist. — ^We  arrived  at  Table  Bay  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  and 
anchored  abreast^  Cape  Town,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  mnddjr 
bottom,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  landing-^lace,  which  is  at  a  kind  of 
bridge  or  jetty  which  runs  out  to  the  eastward  about  two  hundred  jwopi^ 
and  has  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  water  at  its  ooterend.  Large  eroMa 
are  erecWd  on  mis  landing  for  the  convenience  of  discharging  earioM 
from  boats.  Ships  may  fill  their  water  here  with  a  great  deal  of 
facility,  as  it  is  conducted  from  springs  under  the  high  land  to  the  end 
of  the  jetty  by  leaden  and  iron  pipes,  to  each  of  which  is  fitted  a 
leathern  hose  to  conduct  the  water  into  the  boats,  where  the  eaaks 
may  be  filled  with  the  greatest  ease  and  expedition,  even  if  the  MNk 
should  be  quhe  rough. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  ahready  said  of  Cape  Town  in  a  m^ 
ceding  chapter,  I  can  now  state  from  my  own  obeervations,  that  n  l» 
handsomely  built,  the  hous^  in  general  being  fWNn  two  to  four  stories 
in  lieight,  built  of  stone,  whitewashed,  and  diqpKwed  in  straight  and 
parallel  streeu.  Several  beautiful  squares  give  die  whole  town  am 
open,  airy,  and  picturesque  appearance. 

To  the  north-west  of  die  town  are  three  stnmgbatteriee,  which  coBi»> 
mand  the  anchorage,  and  on  the  east  side  is  the  citadel.    Half  a  milt 
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still  farther  east  is  a  small  fort,  with  a  line  of  redoubts.  This  bay  is 
an  excellent  place  for  all  kinds  of  refreshments.  Bullocks,  sheep, 
liog8,  aiid  poultry  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  price,  with  yarious  kinds 
of  vcgct^kblcs  and  fruits.  Fuel,  however,  is  scarce  and  dear.  The  air 
here  is  generally  cool  in  the  night,  although  the  sandy  soil  is  greatly 
heated  by  the  sim  during  the  day,  and  this  causes  land-breezes  from 
Table  Bay  to  come  off  in  hot  gusts  during  the  evening. 

The  southern  or  outer  point  of  Table  Bay  is  called  Green  Point,  on 
which  a  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1825,  four  years  previous  to  the 
date  o(  this  part  of  my  journal.  It  is  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
the  town,  and  is  situated  in  latitude  33°  53'  30"  S.,  long.  18°  19'  20"  E. 
Five  miles  to  the  northward  of  tliis  lighthouse  is  llobben  or  Penguin 
Island,  which  is  two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  west 
and  soutli  sides  are  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks  and  breakers ;  but 
there  are  no  dangers  more  than  two  cables^  length  from  the  island, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sunken  rock  that  lies  one  mile  south  of  the 
southerly  point,  commonly  called  tlie  Whale. 

Ships  may  anchor  off  the  eastern  side  of  Robben  Island,  in  five  or 
six  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where 
they  will  be  completely  sheltered  from  the  westerly  swell,  and  lie  in 
more  safety  in  the  winter  season  than  they  will  in  Table  Bay.  Ships 
bound  into  this  bay,  coming  from  the  north,  and  passing  between 
Robben  Island  and  tlie  main,  should  keep  the  light  on  G^en  Point 
bearing  about  soutli-west-by-soutli,  until  they  are  past  the  island,  in 
passing  which  the  least  depth  of  water  will  be  six  fathoms.  After 
passing  the  island  you  may  steer  a  direct  course  for  the  anchorage, 
when  you  will  have  twelve,  ten,  eight,  and  at  the  anchorage  six  fathoms 
of  water,  sand  and  muddy  bottom.  Arrowsmith's  map  is  correct  for 
this  port. 

But  iu  going  into  Table  Bay  when  coming  from  the  north,  I  would 
always  advise  ships  to  pass  to  the  west  of  Robben  Island,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  lighthouse  on  Green  Point  to  the  eastward  of  south-bv. 
east,  from  the  ship,  until  within  one  mile  of  the  pomt,  when  you  mav 
steer  east-by-south,  until  the  lighthouse  bears  soutli-west-by-west,  when 
you  may  steer  for  the  anchorage,  and  moor  in  from  five  to  four  fathoms 
of  water,  in  the  summer  season ;  but  in  the  winter,  ships  should  never 
anchor  in  less  than  six  and  a  half  fathoms,  as  the  northerly  gales  send 
a  very  heavy  swell  into  this  bay,  which  often  breaks  in  four  fathoms. 

Small  vessels  in  entering  Table  Bay  may  keep  the  righv-hand  shore 
close  on  board,  as  there  are  no  dangers  more  than  one  hundred  and 
iifly  fathoms  from  the  shore  that  will  bring  a  ship  up.  In  entering 
this  bay  about  noon,  or  a  little  after,  I  would  advise  ship-masters  in- 
variably to  take  one  or  two  reefs  in  the  topsails  before  they  come  up 
with  Green  Point,  as  it  is  generally  the  case,  in  the  summer  months, 
that  before  coming  up  with  this  point,  ships  may  carry  all  sail ;  and 
the  moment  they  open  the  bay,  they  will  find  a  single  or  dooUe  reef, 
and  often,  in  the  afternoon,  a  close^reef  breeze.  Thus,  by  using  this 
precaution,  ships  will  not  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  span,  or  qmtting 
their  sails;  and  after  opening  the  bay,  if  they  shoidd  not  find  too  much 
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wind,  in  the  flaws,  theyean  aoontimioacoiieor  tworeefihand  set  die 
top-gallant^sails. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  an  eddy,  or  ooonter  current,  eoan- 
inonly  sets  from  the  north  into  Table  Bay,  between  Robben  Island  and 
the  mainland ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  regular  current  is  setting 
to  the  north,  a  diort  distance  in  the  offing.  Ships  bound  into  the  bay 
should  therefore  be  careful  to  make  the  land  to  the  south  of  latitude 
33^  55',  if  the  wind  be  southerly.  By  not  attending  to  this,  and  making ' 
pnmer  allowances  for  the  currents,  they  have  often  fallen  m  with  the 
land  to  the  north  of  Dassen  Island,  and  eren  as  far  north  as  Point  St. 
Helena,  where  some  o(  them  have  lefl  their  ribs  on  the  sunken  roeks  ^ 
which  line  the  coast  between  St.  IIele&*s  and  SnManha  bays.  Tbns» 
by  falling  in  soodi  of  the  port,  in  the  summMr  mondia,  they  will  havio 
the  adrantage  of  a  fair  wind  and  a  fiifourable  eunreat;  whereas  by 
falling  in  ncith  of  the  port,  it  may  take  them  a  day  or  two,  under  die 
most  fsTOurable  circumstances,  to  gain  die  anchorage. 

It  is  unsafe  for  ships  to  lie  in  th»  port  between  the  months  of  May 
and  October;  for  the  north-north-west  and  north-west  winds  then  set 
in,  and  oilen  blow  with  great  violence,  so  that  unless  a  ship  has  reiy 
good  ground-tackling,  she  will  almost  ineritaUy  go  on  shore.  North- 
west winds  happen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  more  or  less,  but  never 
with  any  kne  between  October  and  May.  One  of  the  most  violent 
north-west  gales  that  ever  happened  at  Cape  Town  was  in  July,  188S; 
when  a  great  number  o(  vessels  went  on  shore,  and  about  seventy 
houses  and  stores  were  destroyed.    Forttmately,  no  lives  were  lost. 

I  have  found,  as  well  as  others,  that  the  variable  state  of  atmospheri- 
csl  refraction  in  this  bay  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult,  and  some* 
times  impossiUe,  to  obtein  accurate  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
shipboard.  Objects  are  often  reflected  double,  and  I  have  several  times 
gazed  at  ships  apparently  sailing  in  the  air.  Tlie  best  plan  is  to  iAb 
the  chronometers  on  shore,  and  correct  them  by  altitudes  taken  widi 
an  artificial  horizon. 

Another  phenomenon  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place 
is,  a  fleecy  vapour  occasionally  spread  over  the  Table  Mountain,  and 
is  a  certain  prognostic  of  a  hard  gale.  This  is  called  the  tMeehik 
by  Englishmen,  but  the  French  eall  it  to  pemffMs,  or  the  wig.  It  com- 
niences  by  a  little  white  or  fleecy  cloud,  which  remains  for  some  time 
stationary  over  die  summit  of  the  Lion's  Rump.  It  then  gradually  ni» 
creases  until  it  covers  the  whole  Table,  when  it  becomes  a  dark  gray 
in  the  mkUQe,  while  its  edges  still  remain  iddte.  After  continuing  for 
some  time,  it  slowly  minxes  with  the  atmosphere,  until  it  finally  die- 
appears  without  rain  or  mist 

A  strongsoutl^eastwmd  commences  immedtatelr  after  the  mountain 
is  completely  covered,  which  often  blows  in  squallB  exeessively  hard, 
and  generally  continues  for  two  or  three  &ys.  It  bkiws  very  haid 
through  the  gap  which  separates  the  Table  from  the  Devil*s  Beig^ 
driving  the  white  donds  in  rolling  fleeeea  lihe  wool  akNig  the  sides  of 
t)ie  mountains.  Ships  are  frequnlly  parted  from  their  moorings,  or 
bring  dieir  anchors  hone^  and  are  diivea  out  of  die  bay  widi  all  their 
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aaehon  ahead.    But  the  moment  they  are  outside  of  the  bay,  they  find 
nothing  more  than  a  single  or  double-reef  breeze. 

I  should  advise  navigators  who  enter  Table  Bay  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  any  length  of  time,  to  anchor  well  under  the  western 
«hore,  and  to  strike  top-gallant  yards  and  masts ;  always  placing  the 
two  best  anchors  to  the  south-south-east,  and  giving  the  ship  the  whole 
length  of  both  cables,  which  will  cause  the  anchors  to  bed  themselves, 
and  better  ensure  the  ship*8  holding  on,  or  not  dragging. 

As  regards  a  geological  description  of  this  portion  of  South  Africa, 
the  reader  can  expect  nothing  from  my  pen,  in  addition  to  the  many 
elaborate  strictures  already  before  the  public,  by  such  scientific 
voyagers  and  travellers  as  Barrow,  Patterson,  Campbell,  Colebrook, 
Collin,  Kolben,  Sparrman,  Le  Vaillant,  Thunberg,  Valentia,  Peuchet, 
Semple,  Perceval,  and  a  host  of  others.  These  writers  have  all  care- 
fully examined  and  particularly  described  the  mountains,  rocks,  mine- 
rals, vegetables,  animals,  dec.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  their 
wx>rks  I  refer  the  reader ;  to  a  synopsis  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pedia, under  this  article ;  and  to  M.  Malte  Bnm*8  System  of  Geog- 
raphy. 

April  25/A.-— We  left  Table  Bay  on  Saturday,  the  25th,  and 
shaped  our  course  to  the  north,  for  Angra  Pequena,  with  a  fresh  wind 
from  south-south-east,  and  hazy  weather.  In  the  morning  previous  to 
our  departure,  the  tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  mountain,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mist  collect  and  arrange  itself  about  the 
summit  of  Table  Mountain. 

But  this  phenomenon  presents  itself  only  when  a  strong,  bold  south- 
east wind  may  be  expected,  which  must  condense  the  aqueous  vapour 
rising  from  the  warm  current,  and  carry  it  towards  the  land.  During 
the  short  stay  I  made  at  the  Cape,  this  was  the  only  opportunity  I  had 
of  observing  this  vapour  advancing  from  tlie  ocean.  It  came  rapidly 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  it  entirely  concealed,  while  the  air 
above  was  perfectly  clear.  It  came  on  w^ith  much  force  and  velocity, 
soon  reached  the  land,  and  gradually  enveloped  the  coast.  It  then 
ascended  the  mountain,  where  it  remained  apparently  stationary, 
almost  entirely  covering  the  Table  Mountain  with  one  vast  sheet  of 
M'hite  fleecy  clouds ;  ahemately  increasing  and  decreasing  on  the  side 
ot'  the  mountain  that  overhangs  Cape  Town,  and  often  descending 
nearly  half-way  dow^n  the  motmtain,  as  if  in  mockery  of  human  curiosity 
and  imbecility. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  this  tablecloth,  or  sheet  of  clouds,  remaining 
stationary  on  the  mountain  after  the  south-east  wind  had  set  in  with 
grcut  violence,  until  I  recollected  the  vast  height  of  this  eminence, 
which  is  estimated  at  more  than  thirty-six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
o(  the  sea,  its  precipitous  sides,  and  the  extensive  surface  of  its  top. 
Nor  is  it  strange  tliat  it  should  rarely  descend  (except  when  the  wind 
blows  almost  a  hurricane),  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
of  the  ground  beneath« — sheltered,  warm,  and  the  site  of  a  large  town, 
from  which  a  current  of  hot  air  must  be  constantly  ascending. 

When  we  got  under  way,  which  was  at  one,  P.  M.^  the  innd  came 
4lown  the  mountains  into  the  bay  in  tremendous  gusts ;  and  biowed  with 
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•Qch  noience,  Aat  after  tnpfh^  the  andior,  and  abeeti&g  home  the 
fere-topsafl,  with  the  ywrd  cm  the  cap,  the  Antarctic  was  going  at  the 
rate  of  ekren  miiea  an  hour.  But,  as  we  left  the  hay  behind  us,  the 
wind  became  more  moderate ;  so  that  when  we  were  in  the  passage 
between  Robben  Island  and  the  main,  we  had  all  sail  on  the  schooner, 
whieh  was  tlien  going  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  V. 


RoUMn  or  Tengain  Ulaii^ — Daaten  or  Comj  UbBd—Anm  at  Angra  P^imiui 
— Sand-wiiMlo,  and  a  movins  Column  of  Sand— Intwcooroo  wKh  the  NatiToo 
Tho  CKiinea-woan — A  Hoide  of  Macaaatt,  or  Makoaaaa— Ogdon*a  Hazboor** 
Cape  Fno,  or  Cold  C^pe— Gbeai  Fish  Bay— A  Tribe  of  the  Cimbeliaa— Ex« 
ennioD  into  the  Intenor — ^Port  Alexander — St.  PUIip  Bengnela — St.  Philip'n 
Bonnet — ^Prorince,  Bay*  and  Town  of  Bengnda — ^Anchorage,  Landing,  Soil, 
Climate,  Prodnetiona,  Water,  &c — ^Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals-— Be* 
scription  of  the  Coastr-^ailing  Birectkms. 

In  leaving  Table  Bay  with  a  strong  south-east  wind,  if  bound  for  a 
northern  port,  I  would  adrise  all  navigators  to  pass  between  Robben  or 
Penguin  t^md  uid  the  mainland,  m  enUring  this  ba^  from  the  same 
quarter,  I  have  already  advised  a  different  course,  and  adduced  my 
reasons.  It  was  reported  that  Robb^i  Island  had  been  sunk  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1809.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  report  had  not  quite  so  good  a  foundation  as  me  island  itself, 
which  still  retains  its  former  situation,  with  all  its  old  characteristics. 

This  island  has  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  ridge  of  moderately  devated 
land  in  its  centre,  running  from  north  to  soudu  On  its  eastern  side 
there  is  now  a  small  establishment  for  the  whale-fisheiy.  Some  grapes 
and  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  on  the  island,  which  can  also  boast 
of  several  springs  of  good  water ;  it  is  of  small  dimensions,  however, 
being  only  about  six  miles  in  circumference.  Penguins  and  quails 
resort  himer  in  the  propagating  season,  where  they  establish  their 
nurseries ;  but  do  not  get  into  we  best  of  company,  the  island  bdng 
occupied  as  a  dep6t  for  convicts  from  Gape  Town,  who  are  em|doyea 
in  quanying  limestone,  of  which  the  base  of  the  island  is  oomposea. 

At  halfMst  three,  P.  M.,  we  passed  between  Dassen  or  Coney 
Island  and  the  shore  of  the  mainland.  This  island  lies  about  ten 
leagues  to  the  north  and  west  of  Green  Poiitt  lighthoase,  and  is  situ* 
ated  in  latitude  88^  ST  9-«  long.  18/ 2' E.  It  lies  neatly  eight  leafluea 
to  the  southward  of  the  entrance  to' Saldanha  Bay,  and  four  nulesuom 
the  main.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  circumforence,  with  little  elevation, 
and  a  sandy  surface.  The  shore  is  fool,  and  dangtrons  to  approaeh 
on  iu  south  and  west  sides,  as  there  are  sunken  rooks  nmnin^  off* 
shore  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  iduch  wilifariiw  a  ship  up, 
and  do  not  always  show  themadves;  bat  €•  the  noith  and  east  sides 
the  shore  is  bold,  and  dear  of  dangeit,  elose  to  where  good  ancborafO. 
msBf  be  found,  with  southeriy  winds,  in  tem  fifteen  to  tight  fii4hons. 
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of  water,  sandy  bottom.  The  passage  between  the  bland  and  the 
main  is  entirely  clear  of  dangers  two  cables'  length  from  either  shore. 

This  island  was  formerly  the  resort  of  fur-seal ;  but  at  present  pen- 
guins and  gannets  ^  possess  it  merely,'"  if  we  except  the  men  who  occa- 
sionally visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them  of  their  eggs  and  feathers, 
for  the  Cape  market.  Indeed,  I  was  told  by  several  respectable  per- 
sons at  Cape  Town  that  the  feathers  of  the  penguin  were  considered 
superior  to  those  of  the  goose. 

April  30tA. — We  continued  on  our  passage  to  the  north,  with  strong 
southerly  winds,  and  hazy  weather,  touching  at  different  rocks  which 
jay  in  our  way,  and  taking  from  them  a  few  fur-seal,  until  Thursday, 
the  30lh  of  April,  when  we  arrived  at  Angra  Pequena,  or  Santa  Cruz, 
where  we  anchored  on  the  east  side  of  Penguin  Island,  at  four,  A.  M., 
in  five  fathoms  of  water,  clay  bottom. 

At  about  ten,  A.  >L,  the  sand-winds  came  off;  and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
one  of  those  moving  pillars  of  sand  which  have  been  so  frequently 
spoken  of  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Adamson.  It  rose  about  ^ve  miles 
inland  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
towards  the  south-west,  increasing  in  magnitude  as  it  advanced,  until 
it  left  the  shore,  when  it  began  gradually  to  diminish  as  it  crossed 
the  bay. 

This  moving  column  of  sand  passed  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
Antarctic,  at  which  time  I  should  judge  that  it  would  measure  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  of  a  conic  form,  and  about  two  him- 
dred  feet  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  height  from  the  water,  leaning  a 
little  to  the  south-west.  Its  heat,  in  passing  the  vessel,  was  sensibly 
felt,  wliile  it  emitted  a  strong  odour,  not  imlike  that  of  sulphur,  which 
was  soon  dissipated,  however,  by  the  strong  gusts  of  wind  which  came 
off  from  the  shore,  raising  tlie  thermometer  to  113°.  The  column 
finally  fell  into  the  water,  nearly  half-way  between  Penguin  Island  and 
Seal  Island,  the  latter  being  about  two  hundred  fathoms  to  the  north 
of  the  former. 

This  startling  phenomenon  induced  me  to  waver  in  my  former  opin- 
ion respecting  the  visitation  of  a  plague  or  pestilence  on  the  unfortunate 
sculs,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
tliey  were  overwhelmed  and  suffocated  by  one  of  these  sand-spouts 
bursting  upon  them,  accompanied  by  the  sultry,  stifling  sand-winds 
which  created  it?  Such  a  cause  would  be  more  than  sufiicient 
to  produce  the  effect  alluded  to« — the  simultaneous  destruction  of  mil- 
lions of  these  amphibious  animals,  assembled  on  the  surface  of  the 
two  islands  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  which  are  literally  covered  with  the 
decaying  carcasses  of  the  victims,  with  their  skins  still  about  them. 

The  effects  of  these  sand-winds  are  sometimes  very  disastrous  and 
fatally  destructive  when  occnrring  on  the  borders  of  the  sandy  deserts. 
In  one  of  my  inland  excmiBions  in  this  coontry  I  liad  the  misfortune  to 
encounter  a  tornado  of  this  description,  which  impressed  me  with  a 
full  conviction  of  their  wonderful  effects.  The  wind  raised  the  sand 
so  as  to  completely  fill  the  atmosphere,  obscnring  the  son  at  noonday, 
and  concealing  every  thing  from  view  at  the  distaiice  of  two  hundred 
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fatboBs;  while  an  opfM«88iT«t  nufhea^mg  weight  aceonipaiited  fhe 
masses  of  sand  throagh  which  we  had  to  make  our  way,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  labour.  Our  dogs,  in  the  mean  time,  with  thehr 
tongues  hanging  from  dieir  mouths,  refused  to  face  the  clouds  of  sand, 
and  a  parching  thirst,  to  which  water  afforded  only  a  temporary  rriiel^ 
oppressed  every  individual  of  the  party :  the  iine  light  dust  was  inhaled 
at  every  breath.  This  storm  lasted  about  six  hours ;  but  it  was  more 
than  thrice  that  time  before  the  atmosphere  became  tolerably  clear 
of  floating  sand. 

The  inunense  piles  of  sand  which  line  this  seaeoast  probably  owe 
their  existence  to  the  easterly,  or  what  is  ealied  the  sand-wind,  blow* 
ing  so  much  stronger  than  the  prevailing  southerly  winds ;  the  former 
carrying  the  sand  ^fore  H,  and  depositing  it  on  the  bofders  of  the  coast, 
burying  beneath  it  cliffs,  rocks,  and  every  thing  but  the  highest  hiOB* 

We  lay  at  Angra  Peqoeaa  untO  the  5th  of  May,  during  which  perM 
we  overhauled  and  put  in  order  our  sails  and  rigging,  and  resalted  the 
skins  we  had  taken  on  this  coast,  being  six  thousand.  This  process 
was  necessaiy  to  secure  their  preservation  on  the  passage  home.  In 
the  mean  time  I  had  repeated  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  gaining  from  them  all  the  information  I  could  respecting 
the  interior  of  the  country,  with  its  animal  and  vegetable  productiona 

More  than  one  of  these  degraded  people  were  afflicted  with  that 
aj^lling  complaint  called  the  Guinea-worm,  which,  I  was  informed, 
is  frequently  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  invading  the  feet  and  legs 
of  the  natives.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  disgusting  animal,  so  small  at 
first  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  human  vision,  which  penetrates 
the  skin  of  the  sufferer,  and  takes  up  its  abode  beneath  it.  Here  It 
will  remain  for  years,  feedmg  on  the  juices  of  the  system ;  and  unless 
removed  by  excision,  will  increase  to  the  enormous  size  of  from  eif^t 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  to  the  thickness  of  a  violin's  largest  string. 
Its  general  place  of  abode  is  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as  affording  the  most 
nourishment ;  but  if  it  has  pitched  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  the 
pains  of  the  sufferer  are  always  increased  in  proportion  to  the  scarci^ 
of  flesh  in  its  vicinity.  In  all  cases  where  this  troublesome  inmate  n 
not  removed,  its  continued  presence  for  a  succession  of  years  will 
inevitably  result  in  convulsions  and  death. 

Poor  Africa  seems  to  be  cursed  with  many  evils  unknown  to  the  rstt 
of  the  human  race  in  any  section  of  the  glc^  : — reptiles  of  the  moat 
deadly  venom,  beasts  of  unparalleled  ferocity,  deserts  of  sand,  and 
moral  deserts  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  and  appalling.  Bot 
her  greatest  cm'se  of  all  is  the  white  man^s  cu^djty,  tearing  asmMier 
the  tenderest  ties  of  human  nature,  and  plunging  villages  and  families 
into  mourning  and  despair.  The  hyena,  the  tiger,  the  crocodfle,  are 
creatures  existing  by  the  will  of  Heaven— -the  man-stealer  is  a  adf- 
created  monster  of  hell.  The  depredatkms  of  the  former  are  the 
effects  of  hunger ;  those  of  the  latter,  avariee— 4lie  meanest  pasmii 
that  can  enter  the  hmnan  breast 

The  Hottentots  in  the  interknr  of  diis  psit  of  the  eountrr  tre  callBp 
Macastes^  and  though  mdandioiy  low  in  neml  degradatkm,  haw 
of^en  been  misrepresented  by  those  who  affect  to  belMve  that  a  dark 
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«kin  places  the  wearer  without  the  pale  of  htunan  charity.  These  peo- 
ple are  harmless,  quiet,  mild,  timid,  and  inofienaive ;  very  afiectionate 
towards  each  other,  and  susceptible  of  strong  attachments.  They 
appear  to  possess  very  little  of  the  art,  cunning,  and  ingenuity  so 
conspicuous  in  most  tribes  of  straight-haired  savages,  and  their  indolence 
aeems  to  be  a  disease  of  which  terror  alone  can  cure  them.  Their 
animal  propensities  are  somewhat  swinish — ^lazy,  gluttonous,  and 
illthy ;  and  yet  I  have  reason  to  know  that  they  can  endure  the  crav- 
in|^  of  hunger  fot  a  long  time  without  complaining.  When  the  want 
of  food  becomes  troublesome,  they  seek  consolation  in  sleep,  a  state 
of  negative  enjoyment  very  suitable  to  their  natures.  After  all,  how- 
ever, they  are  much  less  indolent  and  stupid  than  the  tribes  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  external  appearance  of  these  Hottentots  is  of  course  far  from 
being  prepossessing.  Their  faces  are  very  ugly,  with  high  prominent 
cheek-bones,  and  a  narrow  pointed  chin ;  long  and  narrow  eyes,  which 
do  not  form  an  acute  angle  at  the  nose,  like  ours,  but  are  rounded 
off  like  those  of  the  Cliinese.  The  natural  complexion  of  their  skin 
is  a  yellowish  brown,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  faded  leaf.  They 
have  very  regular  teeth,  of  the  purest  white,  and  hair  of  a  peculiar 
and  singular  description.  When  suffered  to  grow,  it  spontaneously 
twists  into  small  curls,  which  hang  down  their  necks.  Their  bodies 
are  slender  and  well  proportioned,  with  small  hands  and  feet.  They 
appear  weak  and  imbecile  when  young,  and  prematurely  grow  old  ; 
very  few  of  them  reaching  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  females  are  not  so  toll  as  the  males,  and  are  more  delicately 
formed.  Their  lively,  smiling,  good-humoured  faces,  combined  with 
sprightly  movements  and  conciliating  manners,  generally  render  them 
agreeable  to  strangers.  A  physical  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of 
female  Hottentots  is  always  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  inquiry. 
No  offence  is  taken,  and  the  inquirer  is  readily  furnished  with  ocular 
testimony  of  the  fact.  Their  employments  are  pastoral,  almost  every 
female  being  a  shepherdess,  and  much  attached  to  their  fleecy  charge, 
to  their  cattle,  and  to  their  faithful  dogs. 

Their  dress  consists  of  the  skins  of  animals,  sewed  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  blanket,  and  thrown  loosely  over  their  shoulders ;  with  an 
apron  made  of  lamb-skin,  about  seven  inches  long,  and  five  broad, 
fastened  to  the  waist  with  a  strip  of  the  gray  fox-skin  with  the  fur 
inside.  They  adorn  these  aprons  with  such  ornaments  as  shells, 
feathers,  ivory,  minerals,  and  any  thing  else  which  they  think  will 
heighten  their  charms  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover.  The  men  paint  their 
faces  with  red  and  yellow  ochre,  and  often  tattoo  their  skins  in  differ- 
ent parts. 

Both  sexes  are  very  quick-sighted  in  discovering  game,  or  any 
Dther  object  at  a  distance.  The  Hottentots  are  good  himtersy  and 
have  a  peculiar  skill  in  taming  wild  animals ;  but  what  is  very  singu- 
lar, though  they  resort  to  the  seacoast  many  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  building  canoes,  rafts,  or  baixas, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  fishing.    In  hunting,  as  in  war,  ibtf  use  the  bow 
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and  the  spear;  and  the  points  of  their  arrows  are  poisoned,  by  a 
venom  extracted  6om  an  inaeci  of  the  spider  class. 

The  females,  like  those  of  more  cinlned  countries,  often  resort  to 
charms  and  mysteries,  to  gain  a  fancied  peep  into  ihtnrity,  especialiy 
relating  to  conjugal  and  maternal  concerns.  The  desire  for  offspring 
seems  to  be  a  unirersal  sentiment  in  the  female  bosom ;  and  these 
Hottentot  ladies  evince  k  in  a  singular  manner.  'Iliey  eatdi  a  timid 
little  animal  of  the  lizard  species,  called  the  aselis,  and  stretdi  him 
till  the  skin  cracks  in  sevend  places.  The  number  of  these  cracks 
indicates  the  number  of  children  the  operator  is  to  have.  The  nro- 
pensities  of  this  harmless  reptile  are  somewhat  singular.  When 
alarmed,  it  buries  itsdf  in  the  sand ;  and  if  thrown  into  the  air,  tho 
moment  it  falls  it  disappears  under  the  suriace  of  the  npot  on  which 
it  descends.  Tlie  chameleon  is  frequently  found  ansong  the  rocky  diffii 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  haibour. 

The  countiy  of  these  Maeasses^  or  rather  Makosus^  has  an  extent 
of  about  thirty  leacoes,  north  and  south,  but  double  that  distance  east 
and  west  Homed  cattle  constitute  their  riches;  and  they  change  their 
pasturage  as  often  as  circumstances  require  it.  They  are  circumcised 
at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but  those  travellers  are  mistaken  who  say 
they  do  not  eat  wi,  which  they  take  with  spears  in  a  very  dexterous 
manner.  They  believe  in  magicians,  in  poisoners,  and  in  an  evil 
genius,  who  sends  Uiem  rain,  thunder,  and  storms.  The  sweet  seeds 
of  a  plant  which  grows  rapidly  to  Uie  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
are  used  by  them  to  make  a  sort  of  cake ;  another  seed  supj^ies  them 
with  an  inebriating  drink.  Those  who  have  two  or  three  thousuid 
head  of  cattle  are  not  considered  rich.  Theft  is  punished  by  them 
very  severely. 

I  am  aware  that  in  calling  these  people  Hottentots,  I  differ  from 
those  travellers  who  bound  the  Hottentot  country  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Orange.  But  I  have  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  those  invariable  peculiarities  of  personal  formation  which 
constitute  the  Hottentot  proper  are  found  in  every  tribe  of  natives  south 
of  the  twentieth  degree  of  south  latitude.  Among  others,  I  mean  that 
of  the  apnm^  with  which  the  women  are  actually  furnished  by  modest 
nature.  Mr.  Kolben*s  authority  <m  this  point  has  been  vety  unjustly 
doubted ;  but  I  can  vouch  lor  the  fact,  from  actual  observatioD,  m  in- 
numerable instances.  Other  characteristie  marics  of  this  peculiar  peo- 
ple are,  the  deq>  brown  or  ydlow  brown  colour,  which  coven  tneir 
whole  body,  but  does  not  tinge  the  white  of  their  eyes;  the  hand  and 
foot  small,  in  propOTtioD  to  the  rest  of  the  body;  they  are  straight,  well 
made,  and  tall ;  hair  Uaek  and  eurled,  with  scarcely  any  bearal  The 
Hottentot  voice,  also,  is  too  peculiar  to  be  mistaken,  partieulariy  that 
singular  clacking  sound,  which  every  traveler  has  reflMrked. 

'rhis  coast,  to  the  north  of  the  fourteenth  defree  of  south  latitnde» 
is  said  to  be  rich  in  shdb  of  jpreat  varieqr  and  peculiar  beauty.  Bnl 
I  think  if  the  seacoast  whidi  mots  these  aaady  deserts  was  earsfUly 
examined  by  expert  divera  a  few  fothooM  withovl  the  sorl^  the  hurfsst 
oollection  of  valuable  shdk  weold  be  piodtteed  eirer  witnessed  in  any 
part  of  the  workL    The  quantity  is  inediaasliUei  tat  the  heavy  suif. 
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that  thunders  along  these  shores,  without  cetsatioiit  al  all  seasons  of 
tlie  year,  prevents  these  beaatiM  shells  being  gathered  in  a  perfect 
state,  unless  by  rakes  or  divers  without  the  surf. 

May  8tA. — On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  May,  we  got  under  way  and 
steered  to  t)ie  north,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  south-by-cast,  and  fair 
weathor.  On  Friday,  the  8th,  we  passed  Cape  Gross,  which  is  a 
projecting  point,  extending  about  one  mile  into  the  sea,  and  forming 
partial  anchorage,  on  its  north  side,  in  from  twelve  to  seven  fathoms 
of  water,  sand  and  coral  bottom.  The  coast  between  this  and  Wal- 
wich  Bay  (Bay  of  Whales)  is  entirely  free  from  dangers  two  cables* 
length  from  the  beach,  with  from  four  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  sand 
and  coral  bottom.  The  coast  is  distinguished  by  white  sand-hills, 
some  of  which  are  moderately  elevated,  and  fall  suddenly  into  the 
sea.  Cape  Cross  is  in  latitude  21^  53'  S.,  long.  13^  41'  £.  Varia- 
tion per  azimuth  20°  15'  westerly. 

We  still  continued  examining  the  coast  to  the  north,  by  daylight, 
hanging  to  windward  at  night,  and  always  starting  in  the  morning 
from  the  place  last  examined.  We  found  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Cross  low  and  sandy,  running  into  elevated  mountains  at  a 
short  distance  inland  from  the  shoro  of  St.  Amboses,  which  is  in  lati- 
tude 20°  5T  S.,  long.  13°  34'  £.  Here  an  extensive  reef  of  coral 
and  lava  rocks  runs  off  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  the  distance  of 
ai>out  three  miles ;  then  turns  to  tlie  north,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
coast  for  five  miles ;  forming  a  beautiful  harbour  of  smooth  water, 
which,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  my  crew,  I  named  Ogden's  Har* 
bour,  in  honour  of  the  ill-fated  William  Ogden.  At  half-tide,  this  reef 
is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  from  its  western  side 
the  water  deepens  so  gradually  that  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  there 
is  not  more  than  five  fathoms,  with  foul  ground. 

Tiiis  fine  harbour,  or  lagoon,  of  course,  opens  to  the  north,  and  the 
depth  of  water  aroiuid  the  northern  end  or  point  of  the  reef,  and  up 
the  lagoon,  is  from  seven  to  four  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  bottom.  In 
entering  it,  however,  a  ship  must  not  come  nearer  than  half  a  mile  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  reef;  and  after  bringing  the  northern 
breakers  to  bear  west-south-west,  she  may  haul  to  the  south,  and 
work  as  far  up  the  lagoon  as  is  deemed  requisite,  with  perfect  safety, 
keeping  the  reef  best  on  board.  In  this  lagoon  and  its  vicinity  many 
cargoes  of  fine  fish  might  be  caught,  in  size  and  quality  nearly  equal 
to  our  salmon.  They  may  be  taken  in  any  quantities,  either  with  a 
.seine  or  by  a  hook  and  line. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues  from  the  head  of  this  lagoon* 
in  an  cast-north-east  direction,  there  is  a  small  village,  inhabited  by 
about  two  hundred  natives  of  the  Cimbebaa  tribe ;  a  dark  cm^y-headed 
nation,  differmg  but  Tery  little  from  the  proper  Hottentots.  There 
are  also  many  fine  springs  of  water,  of  an  excellent  quality,  in  the 
valley  where  this  village  is  aitnated ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  would  be  a  fine  place  for  a  rendezroua  to  eatabliah  a  trade 
with  the  interior  of  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Tast  field  for  conuiiercial  enterprise 
remains  to  be  explored  in  this  part  of  Afirica.    Between  the  nortnem 
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boundary  of  the  Cape  district  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  For* 
tugoese  district,  there  is  an  immense  waste  of  country,  extending  over 
about  eight  hundred  miles  of  latitude,  and  moite  than  twice  that  distance 
of  longitude,  almost  entirely  unknown  to  civilized  man.  I  ardently  hope 
and  trust  that  my  country  will  be  the  first  to  engage  in  exploring  this 
interesting  region  of  the  world,  and  open  its  bomidless  stores  of  riches 
to  her  adventurous  sons.  I,  for  one,  should  glory  in  leading  the  way, 
being  perfectly  willing  to  encounter  all  the  personal  hazard  which 
might  attend  a  solitary  pilgrimage  across  the  continent  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  permanent  and  lucrative  trade  vnih  the  different  tribes 
and  nations.  If  the  general  government  withhold  its  patronage  from 
such  a  laudable  undertaking,  a  joint-stock  company  of  able  capitalists 
would  be  all-sufficient  for  efieciing  the  purpose,  and  would  be  morally 
certain  of  golden  returns. 

Mai/  13th, — The  coast  between  this  place  and  Cape  Frio,  or  Cold 
Cape,  where  we  arrived  on  Wednesday,  the  13th,  is  low  and  sandy, 
with  moderately  elevated  hills  a  few  miles  inland.  There  are  also 
many  shoals  and  reefs,  running  into  the  sea,  from  one  to  two  miles 
oil-shore.  In  many  places  the  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  ten 
fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and  coral,  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
land.  Cape  Frio  is  in  latitude  18°  22'  S.,  long.  11°  69'  E.  Varia- 
tion per  azimuth  19°  54'  westerly. 

The  land  of  Cape  Frio  is  high,  and  ccmtinues  so  for  six  or  seven 
leagues  to  the  northward  ;  but  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  as  it  is  to 
the  southward.  This  cape,  however,  afifords  no  shelter  to  ships. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  river  called  L'Angra  Fria,  or  Cold  Creek,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  cape ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  passing  this 
place  there  was  no  river  open. 

May  l7tL — We  continued  steering  to  the  north  until  Sunday,  the 
17th  of  May,  when  we  arrived  at  Great  Fish  Bay  ;  and  at  eleven, 
A.  M.,  anchored  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  near  the  shore,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  bay,  sandy  bottom.  The  north  point  of  Tiger 
Peninsula,  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  is  in  latitude  16°  30' 
S.,  long.  11°  38'  £.  The  coast  between  this  bay  and  Cape  Frio  is 
a  barren  sandy  desert,  and  entirely  free  from  dangers  one  mile  from 
the  beach ;  but  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  a  long  way  to  the  west- 
ward. The  River  Nourse,  which  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1824,  by  UEspi^gle,  was  closed  at  the  time  we  passed  this  part  of 
the  coast. 

Fish  Bay  is  formed  on  the  west  by  Tiger  Peninsula^  which  is  very 
low,  and  seven  leagues  in  length  from  north-by-west  to  south-by -east. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  bay  is  at  its  entrance,  which  is  more 
than  two  leagues.  The  peninsula  is  all  sand,  and  the  isthnws  by 
which  it  is  joined  to  the  mainland  is  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  broad.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  formed  of  high  barren 
hills,  of  a  brown  sandy  appearance.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  is  sixteen  fathoms,  sradually  deereasing  as  yon 
advance  to  the  south,  towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  to  fifteen,  ten, 
seven,  five,  and  three  fathoms,  sandy  bottom  near  the  head  of  the 
bay.    There  are  no  dangers  m  toming  op  this  bay,  if  yoa  give  either 
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shore  a  distance  of  two  cables^  length ;  and  when  once  at  the  head  of 
this  spacious  harbour,  and  at  anchor  in  five  or  four  fathoms  of  water, 
you  may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  with  one  anchor  ahead,  all  the  year 
round. 

Ships  in  running  along  this  coast  will  oflen  judge  themselves  farther 
ofT-shore  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  the  light  sandy  colour  of 
the  coast,  and  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  that  generally 
prevails.  I  would  advise  navigators,  on  all  occasions,  unless  they 
wish  to  make  a  harbour,  to  give  this  coast  a  good  berth,  as  there  is  a 
tremendous  heavy  swell  thundering  in  upon  it  all  the  year  round, 
from  Cape  Negro  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  remarkable 
swell,  which  incessantly  sets  in  from  the  west-south-west,  renders  it 
very  unpleasant  for  ships  in  calms,  which  often  prevail  in  the  night. 
I  have  frequently  seen  these  rollers  break  in  four  fathoms  of  water ; 
and  they  ollen  ^reaten  to  break  at  the  distance  of  tliree  or  four  miles 
from  tlie  land,  in  seven  and  eight  fathoms  of  water,  near  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon. 

Fish  Bay  is  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  world  for  fishing  with  a 
seine,  by  which  thousands  of  barrels  of  excellent  fish  may  be  caught 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Tliis  might  be  made  a  first-rate  business,  by 
taking  the  fish  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  a  little  farther  north,  and 
exchanging  them  for  the  products  of  the  country ;  or  they  might  be 
taken  to  St.  Helena,  or  to  tlie  Brazil  coast,  where  they  wotdd  com- 
mand a  ready  market  and  an  excellent  price. 

Ma^  18/A.— On  Monday,  at  one,  P.  M.,  we  landed  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  bay,  with  the  intention  of  makmg  an  excursion  into 
the  country.  We  were  met  on  the  beach  by  a  small  party  of  the 
Cimbebas  tribe,  who  gave  us  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  accompany 
them  to  their  village,  which  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  in  tlie 
direction  of  cast-by-south.  It  is  situated  in  a  well-watered  valley  of 
tliree  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  moderately 
elevated  hills.  The  springs  which  water  it  are  never  dried  up,  by  the 
longest  droughts,  as  we  were  assured  by  the  natives. 

The  villages  of  these  people  are  neither  large  nor  populous ;  never 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  huts,  and  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. Tlio  former  are  constructed  of  closely-woven  mats  of  coarse 
grass,  or  of  the  fibres  of  some  plant.  The  two  sides  generally  cor- 
respond with  each  other,  as  do  also  the  two  ends,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  a  door  or  opening  in  one  end,  just  large  enough  for  tho 
occupants  to  creep  in  and  out.  Each  hut  is  covered  with  an  arched 
or  sloping  roof,  supported  by  upright  posts  fixed  in  the  groimd,  and 
thatched  with  matting.  The  materials  are  all  so  light  that  they  can  be 
removed  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  without  much  trouble.  I  have 
seen  them  taken  down  and  put  together  again  in  tliirty-five  minntes. 
The  value  of  one  of  these  huts  is  that  of  a  sheep. 
!  The  habitations  of  the  chiefs  are  constructed  with  much  more 
labour,  skill,  and  taste ;  and  are  consequently  of  proportionably  greater 
value.  One  of  these  has  eight  or  ten  posts  along  the  sides,  and  is 
covered  with  palm-leaves,  sewed  together  in  a  zigiag  manner,  whh 
a  supple  creeping  plant.    They  are  often  enclosed  with  a  circular 
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fenee  of  small  ttaket*  stock  in  the  gvouadi  so  close  together  that  a 
rabbit  cannot  pass  between  them. 

The  state  of  society,  moral  charactery  manners,  habits,  and  customs 
of  this  people  are  in  many  respects  simUar  to  those  I  have  already 
described  in  this  chapter ;  and  where  they  differ,  the  balance  is  in 
favour  d*  the  Hottentots  of  the  higher  latitude.  These  Cimbebas  are 
muph  more  disgustingly  filthy  than  the  others,  both  as  to  clothes  and 
food ;  but  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  cannibals,  as  some  voyagers  have 
reported.  They  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  female  chastity,  or  the 
sanctity  of  conjugal  contracts ;  and  the  open  barefaced  manner  in 
which  wives  and  daughters  were  offered  to  my  seamen,  although  I 
strictly  forbade  all  intercourse,  was  too  disgusting  to  admit  of  palliatkm 
or  excuse. 

'  We  were  absent  from  the  vessel  more  than  a  week,  penetratiog 
many  leagues  into  the  interior,  and  collecting  much  interesting  informa- 
tion tending  to  confirm  my  previous  opinions  of  the  unparalleled  commer- 
cial advantages  which  must  result  from  opening  an  avenue  for  traffic  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  Had  it  been  my  ffood  fortune  to  have  been  acoom* 
panied  by  one  or  more  gentlemen  of  science,  die  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  teeming  with  new 
and  rich  materials,  sufficient  to  have  employed  their  pens  for  a  length 
of  time.  The  crude  notes  which  I  look  myself  would  affi>rd  "^trf 
little  satisfaction  to  the  erudite  reader ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  with 
my  narrative,  and  refer  him  to  those  vivid  descriptions  which  other 
travellers  have  already  laid  before  the  public. 

May  27M. — On  Wednesday,  at  two,  P.  M.,  we  returned  to  the  Tes« 
sel,  and  at  four,  P.  M.,  we  were  under  way,  and  stretching  oat  of  the 
bay  to  the  north,  with  a  fine  breeze  fircmi  south-south-west,  and  fidr 
weather.  We  examined  the  coast  to  Cape  Negro,  and  the  entrance 
of  Port  Alexander,  which  we  found  to  be  a  safe  and  commodious  h»« 
bour  for  ships  of  any  size,  where  they  may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  at  sU 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Port  Alexander  is  admirably  adapted  for  inland  communications  widi 
the  natives ;  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  place  for  jerking  beef 
than  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  This 
bay  abounds  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  caught  in  any 
quantities  with  a  seine.  Fresh  water  may  be  had  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bay,  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fittime 
that  anchor  here  wHl  find  natives,  who  are  very  shy ;  but  with  a  little 
kind  treatment  their  confidence  is  easily  acquired,  and  will  be  followed 
by  acu  of  courtesy  and  hospitality.  Supplies  of  sheep  and  bullocks 
may  be  obtained  of  them  at  your  own  prices.  Their  first  aj^wehen- 
sion  is  that  every  stranger  is  an  enemy  and  a  man-stealer.  Perkh 
the  traffic !  The  outer  part  of  this  bay  is  a  fine  place  for  ships  to 
lie  in  the  month  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  right  whales. 

The  coast  between  Great  Fish  Bay  and  Port  Alexander  is  dear  Of 
dangers  one  mile  from  the  shore.  Neither  are  there  any  dangers  in 
the  way  of  vessels  entering  the  last^nentioned  harbour ;  only  give  the 
sandy  point  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  a  berth  of  half  n 
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mile.    The  entrance  of  Port  Alexander,  or  the  north  point  of  the  peniu- 
sula,  is  in  lat.  15°  45'  S. 

June  4r/i. — From  tliis  port  we  continued  steering  to  the  north,  keep- 
ing the  boats  close  in-shore  to  examine  the  coast,  until  Thursday,  the 
4ih  day  of  June ;  when,  at  two,  P.  M.,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
port  of  St.  Philip  de  Bcnguela,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  muddy 
bottom,  about  half  a  mile  off-shore. 

Wc  had  now  reached  the  capital  of  an  African  kingdom,  the  seat 
of  one  of  her  "  hmidred  thrones,"  the  limits  of  whose  territories  have 
never  been  accurately  defined  by  geographers.  Though  formerly 
governed  by  its  own  monarchs,  the  subsequent  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barous Giagas  laid  waste  the  countrj' ;  and  the  protection  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  have  built  several  forts  along  the  coast,  has  not  been  able 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  importance. 

The  kingdom  of  Benguela  is  generally  supposed  to  be  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Angola ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Rimba ;  on  the  south  by 
Mataman ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  coast  begins  at  Cape 
Negro  on  the  south,  and  extends  to  Cape  Ledo  on  the  north :  that  is, 
from  lat.  15°  41'  to  9°  20'  S.  Cape  Negro  forms  its  south-west  ex- 
tremity, and  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  pillar  of  marble  or  alabaster, 
on  which  is  displayed  the  armorial  insignia  of  the  Braganza  house. 
This  beautiful  column  was  erected  by  Bartholomew  Dias,  in  the  year 
1486 ;  who  the  same  year  erected  a  marble  cross  on  Pedestal  Point, 
at  Angra  Pequena.  The  principal  towns  of  this  kingdom  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Old  Benguela,  situated  upon  a  mountain;  St.  Philip,  or 
New  Benguela,  the  capital,  where  we  now  lay  at  anchor ;  Manikendo, 
and  Kuschil. 

Su  Philip,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  next  in 
consequence  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola.  I  am 
sorry  to  add  that  its  principal  business  had  heretofore  been  a  traffic 
in  human  flesh — being  frequented  by  the  Brazilians  for  the  purchase 
of  slaves,  who  are  collected  like  cattle  in  the  interior,  and  driven  down 
to  the  coast  for  siilc.  At  tlie  period  of  our  arrival  there  were  no 
less  than  four  Brazilian  brigs  nearly  loaded  with  these  unhappy  human 
beings. 

From  Cape  Negro  a  range  of  momitains  extends  northward,  giving 
^xbteuce  to  tlie  springs  of  many  fine  rivers ;  such  as  the  Nika,  St. 
Francisco,  Moreno,  Farsa,  Kuneni,  and  Canton-belle.  The  water  of 
the  last  of  these  rivers  is  of  a  strong  saline  quality,  and  is  collected 
iuto  pits  by  tlie  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  salt  The 
inouth  of  this  river,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  winds,  b  about  sixteen 
feet  deep.  On  its  north  the  sea  forms  a  gulf^  which  the  Dutch  call 
Good  Bay,  on  account  of  its  being  an  excellent  watering-place. 

The  natural  productions  of  this  province  are  sunilar  to  those  of 
Angola  and  Congo ;  wh'de  vegetables  and  fruits  of  many  different  cli- 
mates have  been  naturalized,  and  flourish  exuberantly.  The  country 
immediately  surrounding  Su  PhiUp  abounds  with  oranges,  pineapples, 
melons  plantains,  bananas,  palms,  dates,  cocoannts,  gnavaa,  figs, 
grapes,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits.  The  vine  flourishes  finelyv  form- 
ing natural  arbours  and  alleys  to  shelter  you  from  th«  fervid  rays  of 
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an^'Afirieaa  8«k    Cluwia  and  tmmarimk  aia*  io«fith ;  and  from  die 
hmnidity  of  the  toil,  there  are  two  fruit  oeaoew  m  die  year. 

in  entering  the  port  of  Si.  PhSip  de  Beiigiiela«  the  town  and  ataid 
country  present  a  beantifid  appearance^  The  honees  ef  the  town  have 
all  whitewashed  walls  and  red  roofs,  which  give  them  a  very  gay  and 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  offing,  and  also  from  die  anehomge. 
The  shores  around  the  bay  are  low  anJ  Mindy,  with  the  exeepiioB  of 
the  westernmost  point,  which  is  composed  of  white  sandy  dtf^  BHit 
when  we  look  eastwardly  te  the  inland  country,  the  scenery  ie  ehan»- 
ing.  Ranges  of  verdant  hiUs,  on  which  blooming  spring  for 
simles,  gTMually  rise  above  each  other,  while  wood-cserwned 
tains  rear  thenr  nmjestic  heads  in  the  distance^  and  give  a 
finish  to  the  beautiful  pietnre. 

The  most  remaikable  featwe  presented  to  the  view  oC  ikm 
however,  is  the  sommit  of  an  elevated  bluff  headland  en  the 
of  the  bay,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Ponia  do  Chapeo.;  \m 
seamen  by  the  familiar  term  oi  Si.  PhiUffs  Btmn^L  k  ie  a  elaoi|^  e£ 
trees,  which  grow  so  thick  and  close  together  that  they  seem  te  haiv* 
been  cut  with  a  pruning-knife  into  the  ^pe  of  a  bm^iUr^s  bamel ; 
and  though  they  are  very  luxuriant,  all  the  nei^hoateod  beifiiw  k 
quite  barren.  Thehead  which  wears  this  boBiwtie  a  point  efhmdaft 
much  elevated  diat  it  can  be  seen,  in  dear  weather^  al  die  dJstanee  ef 
twdve  or  fifteen  leagnes.  It  is  cenpoeed  of  mafterials  like  tese  eC 
the  cliff  below — gramte,  sandstone,  state,  dee. 

St.  Philip's  Bonnet  and  the  town  of  Bengnela  are  nearly  cm  the 
same  parallel,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  eadi  odier ;  but 
the  bar,  from  its  extreme  eastern  and  western  points,  is  seven  or  eigke 
miles  broad,  and  three  miles  deep  to  the  beach.  Within  the  traBsil 
line  of  the  two  points,  and  more  than  half-way  over  fte  the  eaet»  tiM 
depth  of  water  is  seventeen  fathoms,  which  gradialiy  decreases  to  as 
fathoms,  withui  one  mile  of  the  shore,  mud  and  elay  botmin,  widi  the 
flag-staff  and  the  church  in  a  line,  which  is  the  bieet  anchorage  fiat 
ships.  Smaller  vessels,  however,  had  better  lie  closer  in-shore,  in  four 
fathoms  of  water. 

At  this  place  you  will  have  die  regular  land  and  8ea4Nreeies  fbr  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  roond.  Tho  sea4Mreeeee  bkyw  from  wesMiy- 
north  to  west-by-eo«ith,  wbea  the  laad-winde  blow  fipom  somh  east  to 
east^omh-east,  but  very  light.  The  lemer  never  come  in  widi  soA* 
eient  ibrce  to  render  it  unpleasant  lor  veasde  ci  any  elase  to  ride  il 
anchor,  which  ihey  ean  do  in  perfeii  safety  all  the  year  vqomI;  b«l 
these  winds  ofbn  bring  ill  a  heavy  westerly  swett,  whidh  at  dnme  nm» 
ders  landing  unsale.  The  landing  is  near  a  large  boai-heuse^  on  the 
beach,  m  timii  of  die  town,  at  the  waterV  edge ;  and  paasengere  are 
genendly  carried  by  the  nathrse  from  die  boat  te  the  heedi»  in  ordor 
to  prevent  their  getting  wet 

The  town  of  Ben^iria  is  hregnkily  bmlt  akog  the  enrve  ef  the 
beach,  perhaps  duee  hnnirsd  ywds  from  dm  mtb&fk  It  esnaisls  ef 
abom  two  hundred  heosse,  mMy  of  e^e  muif  wmk  e  bsK  wkk  e 
population  not  exeeadinf  twelve  hnndrad  aedb^of  iJihiA^hndaad 
are  Poitucuess^  wlie  lead  e  ^^ry  nMSWie  Ibh  ef  JHii 
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io  front  of  the  anchorage  stands  the  fort  of  St.  Philip,  motmting  thirty- 
six  guns ;  to  the  westward  of  it,  at  the  edge  of  the  beach,  is  a  small 
five-gun  battery,  and  north  of  Fort  St.  Pluiip  is  a  battery  of  eighteen 
guns.  All  these  fortifications,  however,  are  so  much  out  of  order,  that 
were  a  ten-gun  brig  to  open  her  fire  upon  the  town  for  ten  minutes,  the 
inhabitants  would  fly  without  firing  a  gun. 

No  good  water  can  be  obtained  here,  except  in  the  rainy  season ;  at 
all  other  times  it  is  extremely  brackish,  and  very  unwholesome.  Neitlier 
can  it  be  procured,  such  as  it  is,  without  considerable  labour  and  diffi- 
culty ;  the  fatigue  of  rolling  tlie  casks  one-tliird  of  a  mile,  and  then 
bailing  the  water  out  of  wells.  Provisions,  however,  and  refreshments 
of  almost  every  kind  arc  readily  obtained.  Bullocks,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables  may  be  had  in  any  quantities,  and 
at  very  moderate  prices.  You  may  also,  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  find  a  ready  market  here  for  a  quantity  of  domestic  goods,  at  a 
liberal  price ;  and  purchase  in  exchange  hides  of  difi*erent  kinds,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  gold-dust.  The  bay  affords  excellent  fishing  with 
a  seine,  and  very  fine  sport  with  a  hook  and  line. 

This  bay  is  sometimes  called  Cow's  Bay  (Bahia  das  Vacas)^  on 
account  of  the  vast  number  of  sea-cows  which  used  to  frequent  it  in 
former  times.  The  chief  value  of  these  animals  is  their  ivory  tusks, 
which,  being  harder  than  those  of  the  elephant,  and  not  so  liable  to 
turn  yellow,  are  much  more  esteemed  by  dentists.  Their  hides 
are  also  valuable  for  harness  leather,  and  the  skins  of  the  young  ones 
make  very  handsome  coverings  for  trunks. 

The  land  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  double,  high,  ragged,  and  prin- 
cipally barren  near  the  shore  ;  but  the  valley  immediately  back  of  the 
town  is  rich  in  soil,  and  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  an  abundance  of 
fruit  of  different  kinds,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  great  quantity 
of  corn  and  beans  is  raised  near  the  Bay  of  Cow::^,  and  the  inhabitants 
rear  cattle  of  the  best  kind  in  great  numbers.  They  also  gather  a 
kind  of  odoriferous  wootl  called  kakongo,  which  is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. Mines  of  copper  arc  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ba}*, 
and  the  mountains  are  supposed  to  contain  silver.  The  moimtainous 
districts  swarm  wiih  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds. 

Most  travellers  agree  in  pronouncing  the  climate  of  Benguela  ex- 
tremely insalubrious  to  strangers ;  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  greatly 
owing  to  their  not  paying  proper  attention  to  diet  and  regimen.     The 
^ate  visitation  of  the  cholera  has  taught  the  world  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  subject ;  and  we  now  know  by  experience  that  the  great  secret  of 
ireser>'ing  health  is  ^'  moderation  in  all  things  ;^  temperance  in  eating, 
jlothing,  and  exercise,  as  well  as  in  drinking;  abstinence  from  ex* 
cesses  of  all  kinds.     By  acting  on  this  principle,  every  climate  will  be 
found  eomparatively  salubrious,  and  its  atmosphere  may  be  inhaled 
with  impunity.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  invade  the  province  of  the 
medical  faculty ;  but  it  is  my  deliberate  opmion,  founded  on  careful 
thtervation,  and  confirmed  by  exper<»n'*e,  that  more  diseases  are 
aiised  by  bad  water  than  by  bad  ai^     iud  I  would  advise  all  stran- 
gers ^^f^  visit  this  particular  part  o     ^«  African  coast,  to  be  Terv 
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distance  from  the  shore.  A  neglect  of  this  caution  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  and  dangerous  diarrhosa  or  fiux,  especially  with 
those  who  eat  freely  of  fruity  and  make  too  liberal  use  of  ardent  spirits 
at  the  same  time.  But  by  taking  their  water  from  the  inland  motm- 
tain  springs,  and  avoiding  exposure  to  noonday  suns  and  nocturnal 
damps,  with  sufficient  employment  to  keep  up  a  gentle  perspiration, 
they  will  experience  little  inconvenience  from  the  climate  of  Ben- 
guela. 

The  wild  animals  that  inhabit  the  interior  are  oflen  seen  in  the 
forests  that  border  this  part  of  the  coast ;  such  as  elephants,  leopards, 
zebras,  lions,  foxes,  hyenas,  antelopes  of  many  kinds,  buffaloes,  bul- 
locks, sheep,  goats,  wild  hogs,  and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys  and 
other  small  animals.  I  have  often  seen  the  elephant,  buffalo,  and  bul- 
lock near  the  beach  of  the  seashore,  between  this  place  and  Great 
Fish  Bay.  In  the  interior  districts  the  variety  of  beasts,  birds,  ser- 
pents, and  other  reptiles,  insects,  and  plants  is  truly  wonderful,  I  had 
almost  said  infinite,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Some 
philosophers  mauitain  that  for  every  passion,  propensity,  disposition, 
desire,  aflection,  or  thought  of  Uie  human  mind,  there  is  in  outward 
nature  a  corresponding  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  good  or  bad ; 
and  that  all  things  which  exist  in  external  nature  are  intended  as  out- 
ward manifestations  of  mental  or  moral  attributes.  If  this  be  indeed 
the  case,  Africa  must  comprise  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
truth  and  error,  in  the  minds  of  her  sable  population,  where  heaven 
and  hell  must  be  commingled  in  chaotic  confusion.  But  I  must  leave 
this  subject  to  the  learned ;  my  province  being  to  point  out  nautical 
dangers,  and  teach  others  how  to  shun  them. 

There  are  many  fine  anchoring  places  between  Benguela  and  Port 
Alexander,  of  which  I  will  mention  the  most  conspicuous.  Point 
Salinas,  which  lies  in  latitude  12""  53'  S.,  long.  12''  51'  £.,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  salt-ponds,  which  are  near  the  seashore.  'This  point 
runs  about  four  miles  into  the  sea,  with  a  reef  running  from  it  ofi*-shore 
about  one  mile. 

Between  this  and  Point  St.  Francisco  the  shores  are  bold,  having 
no  dangers  more  than  half  a  mile  off-shore,  until  you  come  up  with  the 
Friars,  which  are  three  rocks,  standing  about  two  miles  off-shore,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  last-mentioned  point,  between  which  and  the 
Friars  there  is  good  anchorage.  But  off-shore  from  this  point  there  is 
an  extensive  reef,  running  into  the  sea,  with  hidden  dangers,  on  which 
the  sea  does  not  always  break.  In  doubling  this  point,  ships  should 
give  it  a  berth  of  two  miles. 

The  river  St.  Nicholas  has  a  reef  on  the  south  of  its  entrance,  which 
IS  in  latitude  14^  2(K  S.,  with  not  more  tlian  ten  feet  of  water  on  it,  at  a 
mile  and  a  half  off-shore.  Five  leagues  farther  soath  is  a  small  bay, 
called  by  some  Village  Bay,  in  which  there  is  ^rood  anchorage,  in  from 
ten  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  about  one  mile  m  a  northeriy  directioo 
from  the  sooth  point  of  the  bay,  in  sandy  bottom.  At  this  place  I  have 
seen  elephants  and  other  animals,  besides  inunbers  of  the  natives. 

Still  farther  sooth,  in  latitude  15^  12',  is  Little  Fish  Bay,  the  entraoee 
of  which  is  two  leagvee  broad,  formed  by  Cape  Euspa  on  the  oorth 
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siiid  Browne*8  Point  oo  the  south.  Here  the  water  ia  de^;  but  as  wo 
advance  into  the  bay,  it  suddenly  becoaies  more  ahallow,  until  it  ia  re- 
duced to  twenty  fathonn ;  it  then  lessens  gradually  to  six  or  eight 
fathoms. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  this  bay,  on  its  south  shore,  is  a  deep 
valley,  which  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  large  timber,  io  the  openings 
of  which  vegetation  appeared  very  luxuriant.  At  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  which  empties  into  the  head  of  this  bay,  we  saw  elephants,  and 
freely  communicated  with  the  natives,  who  were  very  anxious  to  open 
a  trade  with  us,  by  exchanging  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  vegetables,  for 
cutlery  of  any  kind,  beads,  and  old  clothes,  particularly  red  flannel 
shirts. 

The  next  conspicuous  land  to  the  south  m  Cape  Negro,  before  men* 
tioned,  in  latitude  15^  41'  S.,  long.  11^  57'  E.,  on  which  is  erected  the 
celebrated  alabaster  pillar,  with  Uie  arms  of  Portugal ;  and  eight  milea 
south-west-by-south  ftt>ra  this  cape  is  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alex- 
ander,  already  described. 

In  speaking  of  the  Bay  of  Cows,  at  Beoguela,  I  ought  to  have 
added  that  a  sand-bank  puts  off  from  the  north  point  of  the  bay  to  the 
distance  of  one  mile,  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid,  as  there  is  always 
a  swell  rolling  in  upon  it,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  violence.  The 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  bay  are  entirely  clear  of  dangers  twa 
cables*  length  firom  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Visit  to  a  Slave  Brig — Cruelty  and  SafTering — Slavot  flogged  to  Death — Strength 
of  conjugal  Affection  in  an  African — An  aflecting  Scttie — Beard  the  Tigor»  in 
their  I>en — Cowardice    of  Guilt — ^How  to  abolwh  the    Slave-trade — fnglltsh 


by  sojncbody  eUe* 


I  HAVE  already  informed  the  reader,  tliat  when  I  entered  the  Bay  of 
Bcnguela  there  were  no  less  than  four  slave  dealers  from  Brazil,  wait- 
ing to  complete  their  cargoes.     One  of  these  receptacles  of  human 
misery  lay  at  anchor  within  fifty  fathoms  of  the  Antarctic  ;  and  I  was 
so  distressingly  annoyed  by  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  its  liapless  in 
mates,  the  wretched  victims  of  imfeeling  avarice,  that  I  resolved  to  visi 
the  vessel,  and  make  an  ofler  of  such  medical  aid  as  might  have  r 
tendency  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  the  sufferers.    With  this  determina" 
♦Jon  1  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned,  an'i  V-i-H^i  tw  ^ritF  v^hhow 
-^•^mony. 

f  99  received  by  the  officers  on  dec».  witi        tmui.  uwg*^,     >f 
--'■   - y.  »ot  iminingled  with  surprise ;  which,  Wix^a  i.  made  knowi  ««. 
'    ny  visit,  a°«"med  an  expression  ^K  derision  or  contempt. 
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seeing  and,  if  necessaiy,  administering  to  those  sufferers  whose  audible 
complaints  had  so  powerfully  excited  my  sympathy.  The  captain 
gave  orders  that  my  demand  should  be  complied  with  ;  and,  gracious 
Heaven !  what  a  horrible  spectacle  was  presented  to  my  view  ! 

If  the  reader  has  ever  been  on  board  of  a  Hudson  River  market- 
sloop,  loaded  with  calves  and  sheep  for  the  city  slaughter-houses,  he 
may  form  some  faint  idea  of  this  Brazilian  slave  brig.  A  range  of 
pens,  or  bins,  occupied  each  side  of  the  main-deck,  from  the  cat-head  to 
the  main-chains,  in  which  were  confined  such  a  number  of  the  slaves 
as  were  permitted  to  come  upon  deck  at  one  time.  In  a  line  with  the 
main  hatchway,  on  each  side,  was  erected  a  bulkhead,  or  partitioiif 
separating  the  men  from  the  women ;  while  a  narrow  passage  remained 
open  to  the  gangway,  abaft  the  sternmost  pen,  or  between  that  and  the 
quarter-deck. 

The  slaves,  perfectly  naked,  were  stowed  in  rows,  fore  and  aft,  m  a 
sitting  or  crouching  posture ;  and  most  of  the  men  had  their  faces  be- 
tween their  knees,  either  indulging  in  a  nnoody  silence,  or  mournfully 
chanting,  in  a  low  voice,  some  plaintive  song  of  their  native  villafes. 
The  feelings  of  the  females  were  of  course  more  clamorously  ex* 
pressed,  in  spite  of  all  their  tyrants*  exertions  to  keep  them  quiet.  In 
passing  along  the  deck  between  these  tMro  ranges  of  despairing  human 
beings,  I  encountered  soch  mute  imploring  glances,  such  appealing 
looks  of  misery,  such  piteous  supplicating  expressions  of  countenance* 
such  torrents  of  tears,  that  looked  like  pearls  on  ebony,  as  completely 
and  totally  unmanned  me.  My  own  tears  fell  like  rain,  and  the  poor 
negroes  gazed  on  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  white  nian*s  sympathy 
with  wonder,  doubt,  and  admiration.  Even  the  females  had  not  been 
allowed  a  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

After  having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  whole  heart-sickening 
scene,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  after  range  of  pens  on  the  star- 
board side,  which  contained  about  one-half  the  females  then  on  deck. 
Here,  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  the  two  sexes  were  separated 
by  a  partition  or  bulkhead  eight  feet  in  height ;  near  which  were  two 
women  evidently  ^vrithing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Partly  from  tht 
officers,  and  partly  from  their  fellow-sufierers,  I  gathered  the  shameful 
facts  that  these  two  dying  inTetches  had  been  reduced  to  their  preseni 
situation  by  repeated  applications  of  the  laah,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
piteous  cries  and  heart-rending  wailings.  This  worse  than  savage 
brutality  had  elicited  those  shrieks  and  groans  which  first  arrested  my 
attention  on  board  the  Antarctic.  They  were  wives  and  mothers; 
their  infants  had  been  torn  from  their  breasts  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  either  to  perish  with  hunger  among  the  grass,  or  to  become 
the  prey  of  beasts,  or  the  victims  of  venomous  reptiles^-or,  possibly* 
to  be  preserved  and  nourished  by  strangers.  In  tlie  phrensied  paroxyMBS 
of  maternal  anguish,  diey  had  called  for  their  infants — for  their  bus- 
bands — ^for  their  parents-— for  their  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends ;  and 
for  this  natural  involuntary  ebullition  of  fe^ng,  their  bodies  had  bem 
cruelly  lacerated  with  stripes,  until  nature  sank  exhausted,  no  more  to 
revive.  Their  breasts  wete  disteodod  with  ibe  undrawn  nutriment  lor 
the  lack  of  which  their  heifilesa  babes  pethapa  were  perishing— -it 
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was  oozing  in  streams  from  their  nipples,  mingled  with  their  own 
blood. 

On  learning  these  facts,  indignation  enabled  me  to  suppress  those 
softer  feelings  which  were  before  nearly  choking  me ;  while  the  hard- 
ened barbarians  around  me  wore  sardoi^c  smiles  upon  tlieir  faces. 
The  captains  of  two  vessels  were  present,  and  several  officers.  For 
the  moment,  1  impiously  wished  to  be  armed  with  die  lightnings  of 
heaven,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  terminate  the  sufferings  of  their  victims 
on  the  spot.  As  tliis  was  not  practicable,  however,  I  gave  vent  to  my 
feelings  in  a  torrent  of  invective,  pouring  upon  them  volleys  of  vitupera- 
tion. I  cannot  recollect  what  I  said ;  but  fur  some  time  I  gave  them 
broadside  after  broadside,  without  receiving  a  single  shot  in  return. 
They  received  my  fire  in  silent  astonishment,  suffering  me  to  rake  them 
fore  and  aft,  until  my  magazine  became  exhausted,  and  1  paused  for 
lack  of  ammunition. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  especial  objects  of  my  compassion  were 
released  from  their  sufferings  by  death ;  and  just  as  the  visiting  captain 
had  commenced  some  observation  in  excuse  or  palliation  of  their  con- 
duct, our  attention  was  arrested  by  another  object.  One  of  the  mule 
captives,  a  well-made,  good-looking  man,  of  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  had  contrived,  all  manacled  as  he  was,  to  scale  the  bulkhead,  from 
the  top  of  which,  being  unable  to  use  his  arms,  he  fell  into  the  females* 
apartment,  where  his  head  struck  a  ring-bolt  with  such  force  as  to 
fracture  liis  scull.  It  was  the  husband  of  l^e  youngest  of  the  two  women 
wlio  had  just  breatlied  Uieir  last.  For  a  few  moments  he  lay  sense- 
less from  the  effects  of  the  blow  ;  but  soon  came  to  himself  sufficiently 
to  understand  what  was  said  to  him.  In  the  next  moment  he  recog- 
nised the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  which  he  franiicly  strove  to  clasp  in 
his  manacled  arms ;  and,  with  a  yell  of  despair,  endeavoured  to  awaken 
her  with  his  caresses  from  the  sleep  of  death,  while  the  wound  in  his  head 
was  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  blood  on  the  inanimate  object  of  his 
piteous  lamentations. 

The  captain  of  the  brig  now  spoke,  and  ordered  one  of  the  officers 
to  tear  the  poor  fellow  from  the  corpse  of  his  wife,  and  to  stow  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  deck.  He  raised  his  mute-imploring  eye  to  mc« 
in  wliich  I  read  a  speedy  termination  of  his  miseries,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  expire  on  the  bosom  of  his  wife.  The  officer  advanced  to 
seize  him ;  but  this  was  too  much  for  me  to  witness.  I  sprang  before 
the  dying  man,  drew  my  dirk,  and  ordered  the  officer  to  dosist  on  the 
peril  of  instant  death. 

I  ''  Hold  !**  I  exclaimed,  "  you  shall  not  molest  him.  Back !  back  I 
on  your  life !  No  man  shall  touch  him,  unless  he  cut  his  way  through 
jny  body.  You  have  butchered  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  he  is  now 
dying  from  the  effects  of  your  savage  barbarity  ;  and  they  shall  not  be 
hcpurated,  until  his  spirit  is  reunited  to  hers,  in  that  blessed  worid 
where  fiends  of  hell  like  you  can  never  come.  Back !  or  your  blood 
shall  mingle  with  the  negroe's !" 

)  The  officer  recoiled  a  few  paces,  while  the  others  stood  gaxing  at 
mc  and  each  other  in  mute  amazement.  I  elood  fixed  in  nry  porpose^ 
however ;  and  not  one  of  the  conscience-etrnck,  gnllt-«]]|wllecC  cowardly 
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wretchesy  nor  the  whole  combined,  could  muster  up  sufficient  courage 
to  oppose  my  single  arm.     The  dying  captive^s  struggle  was  short;  - 
In  a  few  minutes  more  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  cold  inanimate  lips 
of  her  he  loved  more  than  he  feared  death.     I  then  returned  my  did£ 
into  its  sheath,  and  again  addressed  the  embarrassed  officers : 

•*  Step  forwanl,  inhuman  monsters !  and  contemplate  the  effects  of 
your  savage  barbarity — your  triple  murder.  Look  there  !  on  the  re- 
mains of  those  three  poor  victims  of  your  avarice  and  cruelty  !  Think 
too  of  their  hapless  infants  ;  which,  if  not  happily  already  gone  to  meet 
their  parents  in  a  better  world,  are  fated  never  to  enjoy  a  parent's  tender- 
ness m  this.  IIow  will  you  answer  for  crimes  like  these  before  the 
Grod  of  justice  ?  I  do  not  marvel  at  your  cowardice,  for  it  is  the  in- 
separable concomitant  of  guilt  like  yours.  I  do  not  wonder  that  yoii 
turn  pale  at  my  just,  rebuke,  and  tremble  there  like  culprits  at  the  gang- 
way. But  how  much  more  will  you  tremble  when  you  are  arraiguM' 
before  the  bar  of  Divine  Justice,  and  hear  that  voice  which  brought  the 
universe  into  existence  pronounce  the  awful  sentence — '  Inasmuch  as- 
ye  have  not  shown  mercy  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  not  done 
it  unto  me.' " 

With  these  words  I  advanced  to  the  gangway,  and  was  about  to  de> 
part,  when  the  captain  of  the  brig  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  not 
leave  them  in  anger,  but  that  I  would  walk  below,  and  join  them  In  a 
glass  of  wine.  I  promptly  declined  the  profiered  courtesy,  assuring 
him  that  it  gave  me  very  unpleasant  feelings  to  breathe  the  same  air 
with  men  engaged  in  this  abominable  traffic ;  but  were  I  to  drink  with 
them,  I  should  feel  guilty  of  an  act  of  wanton  impiety  that  had  stained 
the  untarnished  lustre  of  the  flag  I  sailed  under/ 

They  retorted,  with  a  most  provoking  assurance, that  great  numbers 
of  American  vessels  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the  same  traffic ; 
vessels  which  they  knew  were  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
commanded  by  American  captains,  and  manned  by  American  and 
English  seamen. 

I  made  no  reply,  but  stepped  into  my  boat,  and  was  soon  on  board 
the  Antarctic,  with  food  for  reflection  sufficient  to  last  me  during  the 
passage  from  Africa  to  America.  Nor  was  this  the  only  revolting 
scene  I  was  doomed  to  witness,  connected  with  this  infamous  system 
of  piracy,  while  I  was  detained  at  Benguela.  Being  on  shore  on  Fri- 
day, the  5th  of  June,  I  saw  about  ddy  of  these  unhappy  beings  hand- 
cuffed  in  pairs,  and  drove  into  town  like  so  many  yoke  of  cattle,  by 
soldiers  on  horseback.  As  the  poor  wretches  passed  me,  I  could  seo 
the  traces  of  tears  on  almost  every  cheek,  and  from  some  eyes  they 
were  streaming  in  torrents.  They  had  been  driven  so  far,  and  whh  so 
little  mercy,  that  many  of  them  were  quite  lame,  their  foot-prints  being 
marked  with  blood !  But  still,  if  any  of  tliem  faltered  or  lagged  a  litde 
behind  the  rest,  their  inhuman  drivers  would  start  them  up  again  br 
several  severe  cuts  of  the  lash  on  their  naked  bodies,  with  as  mura 
unconcern  as  if  they  were  driving  so  many  bullocks  to  market 

How  is  this  horrible  traffic  to  he  finally  and  totally  abolished  ?  This 
is  a  question  of  vital  importanee  to  tlie  cause  of  hamanity.  Tlie 
United  States,  in  conjunetion  with  En^and  and  France,  have  effectad 
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nnch ;  bat  much  more  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  root,  tlie  sourer, 
the  foundation  of  the  evil  is  in  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
poor  negroes  themselves.  Could  they  become  only  partially  civilized, 
and  sutliciently  enlightened  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  plainest  moral 
precepts  of  our  religion,  they  would  uo  longer  feel  themselves  obligated 
to  obey  the  unjust  mandates  of  a  nuhlcss  despot,  who  levies  war  on 
his  neiglibours,  not  for  any  real  or  imaginary  injury  received,  but  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  by  the  sale  of  his  captives. 
'I'his  state  of  tilings  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  labours  of  mis- 
sionaries, patiently  pursued  for  a  scries  of  years. 

However  severe  the  edicts  which  nations  may  pass  against  the 
slave-trade,  they  will  never  deter  from  engaging  in  it  a  certain  class  of 
reckless  adventurers  which  arc  found  in  every  country  ;  whose  motto 
is  "  Neck  or  nothing."  They  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  dying  the 
death  of  pirates,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  emolument  which 
attends  a  successful  issue  of  the  perilous  enterprise.  Like  every 
species  of  smuggled  goods,  slaves  will  always  find  a  ready  market, 
and  a  price  proportionably  high  to  the  hazard  of  introducing  them ; 
and  so  long  as  a  door  remains  open  for  disposing  of  human  beings,  the 
progress  of  reform  in  this  particular  will  be  very  slow. 

It  is  comparatively  of  but  iitde  use  to  lock  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Zaire,  the  Coanza,  and  the  Cameroon's,  or 
any  other  river  of  iJrica,  while  the  whole  extent  of  coast  remains  opeji, 
and  may  be  landed  on  at  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year.  Nothing  but 
a  total  unqualified  prohibition  of  this  soul-debasing  traffic  by  every 
power  in  both  hemispheres,  particularly  by  those  of  South  America, 
can  afford  any  rational  hope  of  its  final  abolition.  And  even  then, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  men-stcalers  will  still  exist,  and 
that  planters  will  be  found  of  natures  sufliciently  diabolical  to  reward 
them  for  their  labours  of  barbarity. 

£nglaod  and  the  United  Slates  have  set  the  world  some  glorious 
examples  on  this  important  subject,  'i'lie  colony  of  the  former  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  Liberia,  on  tlie  west  coast  of 
Africa,  are  both  in  a  flouribhing  condition ;  and  their  projectors  and 
founders  merit  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  philanthropists  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  globe.  Sierra  Leone  lies  between  the  seventh  and  tenth 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  derived  its  name  from  mountains  abound- 
ing with  lions.  This  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  African  coast  to  the 
most  western  point  of  South  America,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  the  dis- 
tance from  Pernambuco  to  Sierra  I^eone  being  only  aliout  five  himdred 
«»ngues. 

The  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  Wcis  formed  iu  the  year 
>vo7,  for  the  express  purpose  of  labouring  to  civilize  the  Africam.  In 

^25,  four  years  previous  to  my  visiting  Benguela,  it  contained  eighte<»«« 
f^'^usand  inhabitants ;  of  whom  about  twelve  thousand  consist  of  liL 
-A^ted  Africans,  who  for  the  most  {>art  occupy  the  parishes  in  the 
•-'^Mntains,  where  they  inhabit  villages,  surrounded  by  tracts  of  culti- 

'**^JK^  ground,  and  cor*«ining  schools  for  both  sexes.     In  this  qoaitc- 
Hc  EngHsh  hs--^  -""*■•-    *"-  i^npeatest  exertion*  *<*  limit,  if  not  lo  abolish, 
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thropy,  and  penal  statutes,  and  Tigilance  have  been  found  but  feeble 
barriers,  when  opposed  to  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  traders.** 

The  British  cruisers  have  been  very  active  and  successful  in  cap* 
luring  many  of  the  slave^hips  which  still  swarm  upon  the  African 
coast,  as  appears  by  the  great  number  of  liberated  slaves  which  are 
every  year  added  to  the  colony.  The  landing  of  these  cargoes,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  just  quoted,  is  often  a  very  affecting  scene.  The 
poor  creatures  delivered  from  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship,  faint  and  ema- 
ciated by  harsh  treatment  and  disease,  when,  received  with  kindness  and 
sympathy  by  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  perhaps  they  recognise  a 
brother,  a  sister,  or  countryman,  whom  they  had  supposed  long  since 
dead,  but  whom  they  are  astonished  to  see  clothed  and  clean,  are  over- 
whelmed with  feelings  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  express.  On  their 
arrival,  those  of  a  proper  age  are  married,  and  sent  to  the  adjacent  Til- 
lages. A  house  and  lot  is  appointed  to  each  family ;  they  are  supported 
one  year  by  government,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  captured  children  are  also  sent  to  vil- 
lages, where  they  are  kept  at  school  till  married,  which  is  always  et  an 
early  age.  At  the  head  of  each  village  is  a  missionary,  who  acts  in 
the  double  capacity  of  minister  and  schoolmaster.  The  exeitione  of 
the  African  Institution,  aided  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Charch  of 
l^^ngland,  have  effected  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
/  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  contented  and  industrious.  They  bare 
opened  several  avenues  of  profitable  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  in- 
terior, and  their  external  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  But  I  regrei 
to  add,  that  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  is  extremely  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  Europeans.  No  less  than  seven  governors  have  died  sineO' 
1824,  and  only  three  soldiers  survive  out  of  a  whole  regiment. 

The  United  States*  colony  of  Liberia,  which,  being  of  a  more  recent 
date,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  situated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  nnlea 
south-east  of  Sierra  Leone,  at  Cape  Montserado,  or  Mesnrado.  Its 
liisiory  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

"  In  December,  1821,  the  American  Colonization  Society  efiected 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  territory  at  Cape  Mesurado,  on  which  a  set- 
tlement was  made  soon  afterward.  The  colony  at  first  was  disturbed 
by  tfie  native  blacks,  who,  in  November,  1822,  made  two  attacks  tipofl 
it  in  large  bodies,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Since  tliat  period 
the  colony  has  received  continual  accessions  from  the  United  Statea, 
and  rapidly  improving.  Additional  purchases  have  been  made  in 
the  vicinity,  particulariy  on  St.  PauFs  River,  north  of  the  Mesurado, 
and  Stockton  Creek,  which  opens  an  inland  communication  between 
the  two  rivers. 

**  The  first  and  principal  settlement  is  at  Monrovia  (so  named  in 
honour  of  President  Monroe),  on  Cape  Mesurado,  which  is  fortified, 
with  a  government-house  and  stores,  churches  and  schools.  Farming 
settlements  are  formed  at  Caldwell,  on  St.  FauFs  River,  and  on  Stock- 
ton Creek.  Several  trading  factories  are  established  along  the  coast, 
over  which  the  society  have  a  qualififd  jurisdiction  for  one  hnnAed 
and  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Mount  to  Trade-town.  This  jurisdiction 
secures  to  them  the  trade  of  the  comilry,  and  precludes  all  Europeans 
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from  :iny  possession  within  these  limits.  It  also  enables  them  to  put  m 
st.)p  to  the  slave-trade.^*  The  population  of  the  colony  is  rapidly  in* 
croasini!;,  nnd  probably  now  amounts  to  above  fifteen  hundred.  The 
country  abounds  in  cattle,  goats,  swine,  and  fowls,  and  in  most  of  the 
fruits  and  productions  of  other  tropical  climates. 

Cape  Mesurado  is  an  elevated  promontory,  almost  perpendicular  on 
tlic  north  side,  but  witli  a  gradual  declivity  towards  the  sea  on  the 
south.  The  natives  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  place  have  been  noted  as 
very  superior  to  those  farther  eastward ;  being  quiet,  tractable,  and 
hoi^pitable,  and  honourable  in  their  dealings.  The  negroes  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  river  Mesurado,  it  has  been  said,  speak  a  corrupt  dialect 
of  Portuguese,  and  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  to  Portugal ;  but 
are  not,  as  sonic  have  supposed,  Europeans  changed  to  negroes  by  the 
power  of  the  climate.  Ivory  is  the  staple  commodity  of  exchange  or 
barter.  Teeth  under  the  weight  of  twenty-two  pounds  are  termed 
scrivelloes^  and  may  be  had  comparatively  cheap. 

'*  It  is  highly  probable,*^  says  Mr.  Nilcs,  "  that  we  may  build  up  a 
powerful  people  on  the  western  coast  of  that  benighted  quarter  of  the 
world,  who  shall  extend  their  settlements  into  the  interior,  as  we  our- 
selves have  done  [on  this  continent],  and  command  the  native  tribes  as 
we  do ;  and  thereby  spread  light  and  knowledge,  civilization  and  re- 
ligion, even  along  the  yet  unknown  shores  of  the  mysterious  Niger,  and 
totally  break  up  at  least  the  external  trade  in  slaves ;  but  without  much» 
if  any,  sensible  effect  to  decrease  our  own  coloured  population.  How* 
ever,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  have  a  spot  provided  to  which  our  free 
blacks  may  proceed,  with  an  assurance  that  their  industry  will  be 
crowned  with  prosperity  and  peace,  and  where  Uieir  children  will  have 
a  country  and  a  home ;  nor  will  it  be  less  interesting  because  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  may  continually  offer  to  liberal  and  humane  per- 
sons, who  would  gladly  emancipate  their  slaves,  if  convinced  that  their 
condition  would  be  benefited.  We  always  approved  of  this  project,  for 
it  is  indeed  a  humane  one,  though  we  questioned  its  efficiency  to  accom- 
plish the  grand  first  purpose  proposed." 

In  concluding  an  animated  description  of  this  flourishing  colony,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Americana  uses  the  following  lauffuage  : — *'  Thus  far 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  have  been  attended 
with  great  if  not  unexampled  success.  The  men  of  colour  who  have 
migrated  to  Liberia  have  felt  the  influences  of  enterprise  and  freedom ; 
'nu  arc  improved  alike  in  their  condition  and  character.  Those  who 
Arere  slaves  have  become  masters ;  those  who  were  once  dependent 
lave  become  independent ;  once  the  objects  of  charity,  they  are  now 
'^'incfactors ;  and  the  very  individuals  who,  a  few  years  ago,  felt  their 
-jirits  depressed  in  our  land,  and  incapable  of  high  efforts  and  great 
^vaicvements,  now  stand  forth,  conscious  of  their  ^dignity  and  powei*. 
""baring  in  all  the  privileges  and  honours  of  a  resp«^*<^  i  ^r'^  «*ml , 
"Christian  people" 

\.  weekly  newspaper,  c^i^*^  tlie  "  Lib^^^a  Herald '  .1,  uvn  jmuM,*..  - 
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ducted.  A  pretty  brisk  commerce  is  also  carried  on  there ;  and  in 
1828  they  exported  seventy  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  produce.  The 
climate  is  salubrious,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  colonists  have  uni- 
formly enjoyed  good  health. 

June  Sth. — Our  water-K^asks  having  been  replenished  from  mountain 
streams,  and  safely  stowed  on  board,  and  the  schooner  being  now 
amply  supplied  with  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  refreshments  of 
every  kind,  besides  a  quantity  of  live-stock,  we  found  ourselves  in  readi- 
ness to  set  sail  for  home,  '^  sweet  home,^  many  months  sooner  than 
we  had  anticipated.  But  the  voyage  had  been  prosperous  beyond  our 
expectations,  and  any  further  stay  on  the  African  coast  would  have  been 
a  useless  waste  of  time  and  money.  We  therefore  got  under  way  on 
Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  and  at  4,  P.  M.,  we  left  tlie  anchorago  ai 
Benguela,  which  is  in  lau  12^  34'  south,  and  long.  13^  17'  east ;  varia- 
tion per  azimuth,  2  P  30'  westerly.  Wc  started  with  a  fine  breeze  from 
south-west,  and  fair  weather.  At  11,  P.M.,  we  took  the  wind  from 
south-by- west,  and  at  1 Q  the  next  morning  we  had  it  from  south-south- 
east.    We  crossed  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  on  Friday,  the  12th. 

June  I5th. — ^We  continued  on  our  course  to  the  west  with  south-east 
winds  until  Monday,  the  15th ;  when,  at  11,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in 
with  the  island  of  A^scension,  in  lat.  7*^  55'  south,  long.  14°  23'  west ; 
about  six  hundred  miles  north-west  of  the  celebrated  island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  twice  that  distance  east  of  Pemambuco,  in  Brazil. 

The  island  of  Ascension  was  formerly  described  as  *'  a  barren  un- 
inhabited island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  without  soil  or  vegetatioD,'* 
and  as  *'  an  impracticable  heap  of  volcanic  ashes.*'  This  description 
was  once  correct ;  but  industry,  skill,  and  perseverance  have  now  ren- 
dered a  more  favourable  one  appropriate.  The  island  is  in  fact  a  shat- 
tered volcano,  the  pulverized  materials  of  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
converted  into  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  discovered  it  in  1501 ;  but  in  1816,  some  English  fam- 
ilies from  the  island  of  St  Helena  settled  here,  and  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British  government  as  a  military  station ;  and  sixty 
transport  sliips  provided  the  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  with  supf^es 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  fort  was  erected,  roads  constmctedt 
gardens  planted,  houses  built,  Slc, 

This  island  is  of  triangular  shape,  about  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  being  eight  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  east  to  west.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  in  clear  weather 
at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues.  On  approaching  it  from  tlie  east,  at 
the  distance  of  six  or  eight  leagues,  its  appearance  is  uneven  and  rug- 
ged, being  an  assemblage  of  hills,  with  a  mountain  overlooking  them 
from  the  south.  This  is  called  Green  Mountain,  and  is  about  eight 
hundred  yards  in  height.  The  best  anchorage  at  this  island  is  in  Tur- 
tle Cove,  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms  of  water,  with  ilie  flag-staflT  on  Croes- 
Ilill  bearing  south-east-half-east ;  Rat  Comer,  south-south-west ;  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  shore  about  one  mile.  A  heavy  surf  oftea  in- 
terrupts the  lanijing  for  several  days  together. 

The  whole  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  surface  is  now  pftftK 
covered  with  a  reddish  soil,  while  in  some  places  tliere  is  a  yellow  earui 
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resembling  orhre.  A  fiue  black  carUi  coven  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys, 
which  arc  now  iu  a  (iiie  state  of  cultivation  by  the  little  military  colony 
before  ulhided  to.  Tiie  island  is  composed  of  several  conic  hills,  from 
I  wo  hinulrcd  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  iu  height.  Green 
Mountain  has  a  double  top,  rishig  in  two  peaks,  like  the  Grecian  Pnr. 
iiassus.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  as  Mr.  Purdy  justly  ob- 
serves,  arc  found  prodigious  quantities  of  rocks  full  of  holes  like  a 
honeycomb ;  together  with  calcined  'stones,  very  light,  and  pumice- 
stones.  "  'i'ho  rocks,  lying  upon  each  other  in  a  very  irregular  way, 
and  mostly  on  the  declivity  of  Iiills,  leave  great  chasms  between  them  ; 
and  as  ihev  Iiave  very  little  solidity,  an  observer  runs  some  risk  who 
ventures  witliout  caution  upon  them."  "  About  the  middle  of  tlic 
ishmd,  and  between  the  hills,  tlierc  are  several  little  plains,  which  arc 
divided  into  small  spaces  i»o  remarkably  distributed  thai  you  would 
take  them  for  so  many  pieces  of  land  cleared  of  stones,  and  separateiT 
from  each  other  by  long  wails." 

According  to  tlie  statement  of  the  ofHcers  of  the  English  brig 
Slaney,  wlio  visited  this  island  in  February,  1827,  Ascension  was 
then  (under  the  govemmeni  of  Ijieutenant-colonel  Nicholls)  in  a  most 
flourishing  state  of  progressive  improvement  as  to  its  resources,  botii 
natural  and  ariiticial.  ^^Uoads  arc  constructing  from  the  several 
springs  (sixteen  in  number)  to  convey  water  to  tlie  garrison;  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  being  able  to  supply  a  squadron  with  that 
essential  article  in  tiie  course  of  a  year,  by  means  of  iron  pipes  from 
the  principal  spring  to  a  reservoir  near  llic  beach.  Pasturage  for  cat* 
tic  is  making  its  appearance.  Sheep,  turkeys,  guinea>fowls,  and  live- 
stock of  every  description  thrive  well.  Fruit,  such  as  pines,  Indian 
gooseberries,  and  plantains  liave  been  successfully  cultivated.  Pota- 
toes, onions,  carrots,  pease,  French  beans,  and  almost  every  esculent 
vetrctable  have  been  produced  upon  the  island;  and  tlius,  from  a  dcseit 
cinder,  nature  lias  been  courted  successfully  to  yield  most  of  her  use- 
ful vegetable  productions.  Only  two  deaths  from  sickness  have 
occurred  at  Ascension  during  the  last  two  years  [1825  and  1826]; 
and  when  we  consider  that  gales  of  wind  are  unknown  to  have  visited 
the  anchorage  there,  the  value  of  the  island  as  a  rendezvous  and  a 
dep6t  for  stores  and  provisions,  for  a  squadron  of  observation,  des- 
tined to  cruise  either  on  the  African  or  Brazilian  coast  hereafter, 
will  obviously  repay  the  liberal  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it." 

A  short  time  after  the  visit  of  the  brig  Slaney,  tho  William  Harris, 
a  transport,  landed  at  the  island  a  cargo  of  live-stock — ^horses,  hares, 
rabbits,  pheasants,  poultr}',  partridges,  &c.,  seeds  of  vegetables,  agri- 
cultural iin[>lemcnts,  and  a  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  garrison,  who 
all  enjoyed  very  excellent  liealth.  In  return,  she  took  a  large  quantity 
of  fine  turtle,  with  which  the  island  abounds ;  and,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Lesley,  it  ^^furnislies  the  finest  in  creation,"  being  ''not  only  fai 
•iiid  lar^,  l)ut  in  the  highest  perfection  for  eating.  Their  weiffht  ■- 
-*  Lx-rai,  is  from  one  f*  — »«'oq  hur'^red  po»>»*''H.     They  are,  o**  "•'' 
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pariaon  with  them.'*    This  description,  I  should  suppose,  would  make 
any  alderman's  mouth  water. 

From  the  island  of  Ascension  we  shaped  our  course  west-north-west, 
with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  south-east,  and  fair  weather.  We  crossed 
the  equator  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  June,  in  long.  30°  47'  W.,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  2dd,  we  lost  the  south-east  trade.winds,  in  lat.  5°  42'  N., 
long.  32°  14'  W.  From  this  day  to  the  26th  we  had  light  variable 
winds,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain.  On  the  last-mentioned  date,  at  four, 
P.  M.,  we  look  the  north-east  trade-winds,  in  lat.  10°  4'  N.,  long.  32® 
sr  W.  We  now  had  a  fine  breeze  from  east-north-east  to  north- 
north-east,  and  fair  weather  for  ten  days. 

July  4fA. — On  Saturday  we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional independence  in  an  appropriate  manner,  by  displaying  the  stars 
and  stripes,  and  firing  a  national  salute  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 
This  ceremony  was  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  its  being  beneath 
a  vertical  sun,  at  twelve,  M., — "a  sun  of  glory,  that  threw  no 
shadow  on  the  scene."  At  this  moment  the  sun's  declination  and  our 
latitude  only  differed  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds.  Temperature  of 
the  air  95°,  of  tlie  water  83°.  Heaven  grant  that  the  sun  of  our 
national  glory  and  prosperity,  which  is  rapidly  ascending  to  the  zenttby 
may  there  remain  vertical,  mitil  time  shall  be  no  more. 

July  7th* — On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  we  lost  the  north-east  trade-winds, 
in  lat.  31°  O'  N.,  long.  63°  8'  W.  We  now  continued  steering  lo  the 
north  and  west,  with  variable  winds  and  occasional  foul  weaker,  for 
nearly  another  week,  when  the  cheering  cry  from  the  mast-head  of 
*^  Land,  ho !  land,  ho !  over  the  larboard  bow,"  announced  the  appear- 
ance of  Mount  Mitchell,  or  the  highlands  of  Navesink,  and  many  anx- 
ious bosoms  throbbed  quick  in  response  to  the  welcome  cry.  In  a 
short  time  after  we  were  boarded  by  a  pilot. 

July  Mih. — On  Tuesday,  at  four,  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  quaran- 
tine ground,  Staten  Island ;  and  at  five,  P.  M.,  I  landed  at  Whitehall, 
where  I  took  a  coach,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  by  the  hand  my  wor- 
thy old  friend  Christian  Bergh,  Esq.,  who  greeted  me  with  a  cordial 
'*  welcome  home,"  affectionately  inquiring  after  the  health  of  myself 
and  crew.  But  not  a  question  would  he  ask,  not  a  word  would  he 
hear,  respecting  the  success  of  our  voyage,  or  on  business  of  any  de- 
scription, until  I  had  embraced  my  family,  who,  he  informed  me,  were 
in  good  health.  This  instance  of  kindness  and  delicacy,  so  differ- 
ent  from  the  general  conduct  of  ^  mercenary  man,"  touched  me  sen- 
sibly. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  the  old  gendeman,  we  were  joined  by 
his  son,  Edwin  Bergh,  "  a  son  every  way  worthy  of^  such  a  sire.'*  His 
greeting  was  equally  cordial,  equally  delicate  witli  that  of  his  excel- 
lent father ;  neither  of  them  wotdd  touch  upon  business  until  I  had 
discharged  duties  of  a  more  tender  character.  On  takmg  my  leave 
of  these  worthy  men,  I  was  met  by  their  copartners  in  business,  Jaeob 
Westerfield  and  Robert  Cafuley,  Esqrs.,  whose  reception,  to  mylii- 
creased  surprise,  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Berghs.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  me  returned  in  safety,  they  said,  was  a  theme  tnflt- 
cient  for  the  remainder  of  that  day ;  to-morrow  wotdd  be  time  enough 
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for  business.  They  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  erew«  and  dropped 
several  manly  tears  for  the  fate  of  young  Ogden,  one  of  them  exclaim* 
ing, ''  Ah !  who  shall  tell  his  widowed  im>tlier  this !  His  sisters  too — 
Uwill  break  their  hearts  to  hear  the  dreadful  news.** 

1  now  took  ray  leave,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  held  a  dear  form 
iu  my  arms  which  had  been  rendered  senseless  by  the  sudden  joy 
arising  from  my  unexpected  appearance.  But  such  revulsions  of  na- 
ture are  seldom  fatal. 

**  But  reeollecUoa  whinpered  yet  a  joy 

Tfru  ben  to  gire,  and  firom  the  tranoe  ahe  staria, 
Puta  la  hia  amia  their  little  infkol  bov, 
I^ve'a  precioua  pledge,  that  cloaer  biada  their  hearta." 
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Tjirs  far  all  had  been  pleasure  and  congratulation.  Several  friends 
had  dropped  in  to  wish  us  joy,  and  welcome  my  return.  Among  the 
rest  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  my 
wife  during  my  absence,  made  her  appearance.  Owing  to  the  agita- 
tion and  confusion  ever  attendant  sm  such  joyful  occasions,  the  usual 
etiquette  of  a  formal  introduction  was  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  my 
fair  visiter  opened  tlie  conversation  witliout  ceremony,  her  eyes  spar- 
kling with  vivacity  and  pleasure  as  she  spoke. 

*^  Oh,  Mrs.  Morrell,  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  Captain, 
I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  returned.  I  hear  that  your  beautiful  new 
vessel  the  Antarctic  is  at  quarantine.  I  suppose  she  will  be  detained 
some  time.  How  soon  do  you  think  she  will  be  up  ? — Or  will  your 
men.be  allowed  to  come  to  the  city  to  see  their  friends!  You  must 
let  my  brother  William  come  up,  if  it  is  only  for  one  night,  or  else  we 
shall  all  go  down  to  see  him,  and  board  you  by  force  of  arms.  Your 
Antarctic,  with  all  her  guns,  cannot  oppose  a  female  press-sang,  who 
have  so  strong  a  claim  on  one  of  your  crew.  We  must  have  Wil- 
liam." 

*'  William !    What  William  !^  I  inquired,  as  a  very  unpleasant  sus- 
picion flashed  across  my  mind.    **  We  have  several  fine  fellows  of  that  , 
name.    Which  of  them  do  you  claim,  missf* 

«*  Why  my  brother,  to  be  sure,  William  Ogden,  the  last  man  yoa 
shipped,  the  very  day  before  j'ou  sailed ;  he  gave  us  the  slip  at  a  few 
hours*  notice,  for  wmch  I  mean  to  give  him  a  round  scolding*  after  I 
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have  kissed  him,  and  am  certain  that  he  is  quite  wdl.     And  I.  have 
got  good  news  for  him,  too." 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  I  now  found  myself  placed  in 
a  very  awkward,  in  a  very  painful  situation.  To  dash  at  once  from 
the  lips  of  this  amiable  girl  a  cup  overflowing  with  hope,  joy,  and 
affection,  I  could  not  for  the  w^cahh  of  worlds ;  the  worth  of  tlie  An- 
tarctic, and  all  her  valuable  cargo,  would  not  have  bribed  me.  I  stole 
an  appealing  glance  at  my  wife,  for  counsel  and  assistance ;  but  in- 
stantly read,  in  an  answering  glance,  that  I  must  depend  on  my  own 
resources.  I  therefore  resolved  to  gain  time  by  evasion,  and  so  made 
the  following  reply : 

*'  William  Ogden !  There  is  no  man  of  that  name  on  board  of  the 
Antarctic.**  8he  now  looked  very  much  alarmed.  ^  But  as  you  allude 
to  his  giving  you  the  slip,  and  shipping  in  a  sudden,  unexpected  man- 
ner, it  is  highly  probable  that  he  may  have  entered  under  an  assumed 
name.  It  is  often  done  by  romantic  young  men,  you  know,  especially 
if  tliere  be  '  a  lady  in  the  case.*  ** 

"  An  assumed  name  !**  repeated  the  aflectionate  sister.  ^*  Why  should 
he  do  so  ?  And  yet  it  is  possible.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so ;  for  1  know« 
we  all  know,  that  he  sailed  in  the  Antarctic ;  and  the  very  night  befiure 
he  sailed  a  strange  band  of  music  came  under  his  window,  and  played 
the  beautiful  air  of '  Hbme,  sweet  home,*  in  the  sweetest  style,  he  told 
us,  that  ever  he  heard  it  performed  in  his  hfe.  But  he  knew  not  who 
the  musicians  were,  nor  could  he  imagine  tlie  cause  of  their  paying 
him  the  comphment  of  so  pleasing  a  serenade.  They  repeated  it 
several  times,  he  said,  and  the  effect  on  his  mind  was  such  as  almost 
induced  him  to  relinquish  liis  wild  resolution  of  going  to  sea.** 

*'  Well,  Miss  Ogden,**  I  repUed,  with  as  much  firmness  as  I  could 
assume,  **  if  your  brother  be  on  board  tlie  Antarctic,  under  whatever 
name  he  may  have  shipped,  you  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  or  at  least 
hear  some  reasons  for  his  non-attendance.  You  shall  not  be  kept  in 
suspense  an  hour  after  I  return  to  the  vessel.** 

With  this  assurance  she  appeared  satisfied,  and  after  thanking  roe, 
departed  with  a  heart  as  light  as  gossamer,  or  tlie  down  of  a  thistle. 
1  now  consulted  with  my  wife  and  one  or  two  friends,  on  the  best 
mode  of  breaking  the  distressing  intelligence  to  the  now  happy  family* 
One  of  my  friends,  much  better  qualifled  for  such  a  mournful  office 
than  myself,  volunteered  his  services  on  the  occasion.  I  did  iK)t  at- 
tempt to  express  my  gratitude  to  him ;  but  1  felt  it :  and  if  he  sliould 
chance  to  cast  his  eye  upon  this  page,  let  him  be  assured  that  I  thank 
him  still,  for  saving  my  feelings  on  &at  occasion.  I  would  not  shrink 
(rom  any  duty,  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  the  reader  roust 
bear  in  mind  that  I  had  yet  scarcely  embraced  my  family,  after  a  long 
absence. 

My  friend  performed  his  assumed  duty,  and  acquitted  himself  on 
this  occasion,  as  he  does  on  every  other,  in  the  best  possible  manner* 
The  shock  was  great ;  but  every  member  of  that  highly  respectable 
and  very  amiable  family  had  b^en  taught  by  afTectionate  and  pkma 
parents  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Provideiioe.  The  thrice-bereftTed 
and  widowed  moUier  came  to  see  me  oil  the  fiiUowiDf  day,  and  thanked 
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me  for — I  hardly  remember  what ;  but  she  thought  I  had  been  kind  to  her 
]ioor  bovi  as  she  called  him.  She  assured  me  that  she  had  prayed  for 
:mh1  obtained  a  feeling  of  humble  resignation  to  this  afflicting  dispen- 
sation ;  and  that  she  could  breathe  sincerely  from  tho  heart  tlie  ejacu- 
laiion  of  **  Thy  will  be  done." 

On  the  following  Sabbath  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  tlio 
Kev.  Mr.  Schaeffcr,  which  was  attended  by  the  crew  of  the  Antarctic, 
on  whose  weather-beaten  visages  glistened  many  a  manly  tear. 

This  amiable  young  man  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the 
l.liii  of  Noreniber,  1807.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  under 
tlic  charge  of  the  late  Joseph  Nelson,  LL.D.,  and  received  the  first 
honours  of  that  distinguished  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  shortly 
Hl\er  the  death  of  his  father,  he  entered  upon  a  mercantile  profession ; 
;ind  in  the  spring  previous  to  our  sailing  for  Africa,  he  commenced  the 
dry  goods  business,  and  his  success  was  every  way  equal  to  his  own 
anticipations,  or  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  He  suddenly  determined 
lo  ^o  to  sea — so  suddenly,  that  he  only  made  up  his  mind  the  day  be- 
fore the  Antarctic  sailed.  Ho  informed  his  friends  tiiat  his  resolution 
was  irrevocably  fixed,  without  assigning  any  reasons,  except  his  desire 
to  explore  the  souUi  polar  regions.  During  our  outward  passage,  and 
until  the  period  of  his  death,  he  wrote  home  by  every  opportunity.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  enter  into  particulars,  except  to  add,  that  two  fond, 
faithful,  virtuous  hearts  had  been  sundered  by  unnatural  influence.  I 
am  at  liberty  to  add,  that  1  have  seldom  met  with  his  equal  for  integ- 
rity, uprightness,  and  every  manly  virtue  which  adorns  the  human 
character ;  that  he  was  an  affectionate  son,  and  a  kind  brother ;  and 
that  he  never  caused  his  family  a  tear,  until  he  embarked  on  this  (to 
them)  unfortunate  voyage.  His  death  has  occasioned  a  chasm  in  their 
domestic  circle  which  can  never  be  filled. 

Independent  of  the  melancholy  circumstances  just  detailed,  every 
thing  conspired  to  render  my  return  a  happy  one.  All  my  relations, 
i\  irnds,  and  acquaintances  were  in  good  health,  and  expressed  great 
joy  on  seeing  me.  One  of  my  sisters  had  happily  married  during 
my  absence,  to  Mr.  Shcldrin  Tomlinson,  of  Connecticut,  a  very  wor- 
thy man.  This  was  my  sister  Abby,  who  after  her  nuptials  received 
a  very  handsome  marriage-portion  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Burrows, 
the  wife  of  Silas  E.  Burrows,  Esq.,  the  generous  benefactor  of  our 
faniily,  after  the  awful  calamity  which  deprived  us  of  a  mother, 
'i'he  reader  will  recollect  that  he  and  his  amiable  wife  took  my 
motherless  sisters  under  their  protection,  and  treated  them  with  unex- 
jmipled  tenderness  and  benevolence.  I  know  their  retiring,  unassuming 
character,  and  dare  not  hazard  the  expression  of  all  I  feel  on  this 
subject. 

July  15rA. — On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  July,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  worthy  and  much  esteemed  friend  Charles  L.  Livings- 
tun,  Esq.,  who  received  me  ui  the  most  cordial  and  aJTectionate  man- 
ner. He  is  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  which  the  state  of  New- 
^ork  can  boast;  but  his  character  is  so  well  known,  and  so  highly 
u])preciated  by  tlie  public,  that  it  needs  not  the  feeble  eelogiom  of  my 
pen.     This  gentleman,  with  all  the  otliers  concerned  in  the  schoonei 
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Ajitarctic,  expressed  greai  satisfaction  at  the  successful  result  of  our 
voyage,  and  were  pleased  to  speak  to  me  in  terms  of  high  approba- 
tion ;  which  was,  of  course,  very  grateful  to  my  feelings.  The  plea- 
sure of  knowing  that  we  have  faithfully  discharged  our  duty  is  much 
heightened  by  the  approbation  of  our  employers.  I  now  laid  before 
them  my  favourite  plan  of  jerking  beef  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but 
tliey  all  declined  entering  into  the  speculation. 

During  this  week  we  fmished  discharging  the  cargo  of  the  Antarc- 
tic, at  the  quarantine ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterward,  that  elegant 
vessel  was  once  more  moored  at  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  ship-yard 
where  she  was  built,  with  the  rigging  taken  from  her  mast-heads. 
Here  I  took  my  leave  of  her  for  a  short  time,  for  tlie  purpose  of  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  my  father,  sister,  and  other  friends  in  Connecticut. 

This  excursion  to  Stonington  yielded  me  much  enjoyment. 
Every  one  was  well  and  happy,  and  the  place  improving  and  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  importance.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  leam 
that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  enterprise  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  had  received  some  encourage- 
ment from  government,  in  appropriating  funds  for  erecting  a  lighthouse 
and  constructing  a  breakwater ;  and  that  the  state  legislature  had 
granted  them  a  charter  for  a  bank. 

I  united  with  them  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable 
bombardment  of  that  place,  which  is  strictly  observed,  not  only  by 
**'  the  sterner  sex,^  but  also  by  the  females  of  every  age,  from  the 
blooming  girl  to  the  silvery  headed  matron.  After  attending  to  this 
patriotic  festival,,  and  spending  a  few  very  happy  days  with  my  father 
and  sister,  I  took  my  leave  of  Stonington,  and  returned  to  New- York ; 
where  I  found  that  my  friend  Captain  William  8kiddy,  commander 
and  part  owner  of  the  Havre  packet  Francis  the  First,  had  arriTed 
during  my  absence.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  owners  of  die 
Antarctic ;  and,  as  a  ship-master  and  a  gentleman,  sustains  an  elevated 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  community. 

On  calling  to  see  my  venerable  friend  Bergh,  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  owners  that  I  would  again  take 
charge  of  the  Antarctic,  and  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas 
and  Pacific  Ocean.  This  request  I  was  ready  to  comply  with ;  and 
entered  into  the  scheme  with  so  much  alacrity,  that  by  the  latter  end 
of  July,  the  schooner  was  in  readiness  to  receive  her  stores  and  pro- 
visions, with  every  other  necessary  article ;  and  by  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, we  once  more  Ibund  oorselves'ready  for  sea ;  the  Antarctic 
lying  in  the  East  River,  abreast  of  CatlTarine  maritet. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  wife  had  informed  me,  that  during  my  late 
absence  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  accompany  me  on  my  next 
voyage,  be  it  to  whatever  section  of  the  globe  it  might,  even  to  the 
icy  regions  of  the  antarctic  circle.  So  much  had  she  sufi^red  firom 
anxiety  of  mmd  on  my  account,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  that 
she  assured  me  she  could  not  survive  another  such  separation. 

^  Only  take  me  with  yon«  Benjamin,"  was  her  conttant  reply  to  all 
my  expostulations  against  the  measure,  **  and  I  will  pledge  myself  ta 
lighten  your  cares,  instead  of  adding  to  their  weight.    I  am  willing  to 
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endure  any  privation — let  my  fare  be  that  of  the  meanest  ereatnie  on 
board,  and  I  shall  be  happy,  if  I  can  see  you  in  health  and  safety* 
Should  misfortune  be  your  lot,  I  would  console  you ;  and  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  share  a  watery  grave  with  ymi,  than  to  survive 
alone,  deprived  of  my  only  friend  and  protector  against  the  wrongs 
and  insults  of  an  unfeeling  world/' 

I  then  represented  to  her,  in  strong  colours,  the  force  of  objections 
from  another  quarter.  It  was  to  be  admitted  tliat  my  owners  and 
employers  were  the  best  and  most  benevolent  of  men.  But,  as  a 
general  principle,  merchants  would  never  willingly  consent  for  a  ship- 
master in  their  employ  to  be  accompanied,  on  a  long  voyage,  by  his 
wife.  Some  would  object  to  it  on  the  mean  avaricious  apprehensions 
of  the  lady's  food  abstracting  some  fifty  dollars  from  the  net  profits  of 
the  voyage ;  others  were  fearful  that  the  husband  would  neglect  his 
nautical  duties,  by  attending  more  to  the  comforts  of  his  wife  than 
to  the  interests  of  liis  owners.  To  all  these,  and  a  thousand  argu- 
ments of  equal  cogency,  she  had  ready  and  plausible  replies. 

"As  regards  the  cost  of  food," she  replied,  "your owners  shall  not 
suffer  a  cent.  Water  costs  nothing,  bread  we  can  buy  ourselves ;  I 
'Want  no  better  fare,  if  I  can  only  be  with  you,  if  I  can  only  see  yoa 
once  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  know  tliat  you  are  not  sick ;  or  if  sick« 
that  I  can  have  the  privilege  of  nursing  you,  and  administering  to 
your  wants.  And  how  little  must  they  know  you,  Benjamin,  who 
could  for  a  moment  suspect  that  you  could  neglect  your  duty  on  my 
account.  The  Antarctic  would  be  doubly  safe  with  me  on  board  ;  for 
your  care  and  watchfulness  over  her  safety  would  be  tenfold  increased 
for  my  sake.  You  would  know  that  your  wife  and  tlie  vessel  must 
swim  or  sink  together." 

I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  all  the  arguments  urged  and 
refuted  on  both  sides ;  but  will  merely  state  that  my  principal  objec* 
tion,  next  to  anxiety  for  her  comfort  and  safety,  was  the  fear  of 
slanderous  tongues,  which  might  injure  my  professional  character  as  a 
ship-master,  by  representing  me  as  studying  my  own  comfort  and 
pleasure,  instead  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  those  who  intrusted 
me  with  the  vessel.  I  knew  that  I  had  enemies  who  would  seize 
upon  the  slightest  pretext  to  lessen  me  in  the  estimation  of  merchants, 
as  a  man  of  business.  To  this  she  replied,  that  while  conscious  of 
doing  my  duty  to  God  and  man,  the  shafts  of  envy  could  never  harm 
me.  I  then  appealed  to  female  timidity,  and  endeavoured  to  alarm 
her  terrors  by  picturing  the  dangers  of  the  sea  in  the  most  frightful 
colours.  I  represented  the  chance  of  being  shipwrecked  on  an  island  of 
savages,  who  would  massacre  the  survivors  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  herself,  reserved  for  a  still  more  horrid  fate ;  tl^e  hazard  of  foun- 
dering at  sea,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  crew  compelled  to  save  them- 
selves in  an  open  boat,  m  the  midst  of  the  ocean ;  together  with  many 
other  dangers  of  a  Uke  nature. 

(  In  this  opposition  to  the  fondest  wish  of  her  heart,  I  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  her  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends ;  also  by  my  uncles 
Captains  Thomas  and  Denasen  Wood,  with  dienr  wives  and  daughters, 
my  sisters,  and  many  respectable  friends  aiul  acqiiiaintanees,  who  all 
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united  in  endeavoming  to  dissnade  my  wife  from  her  resolution  of  ac«- 
companying  me  on  this  long  and  perilous  voyage.  They  renewed 
the  subject  morning,  noon,  and  night,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  wa» 
still  determined  to  go  with  me,  wherever  I  went,  unless  I  perempto* 
rily  and  absolutely  forbade  her ;  the  consequence  of  which  she  said 
would  be,  that  she  should  never  more  see  me,  feeling  it  impossible  to- 
survive  until  I  returned. 

For  the  week  before  I  gave  my  final  consent,  she  could  neithev 
sleep  nor  eat ;  but  bathed  her  pillow  with  tears  at  night,  and  drooped 
all  day  like  a  fading  lily.  I  now  became  alarmed  for  her  health ;  it 
evidently  appearing  that  my  further  opposition  to  her  wishes  would  be 
fatal  to  her  happiness,  if  not  to  her  life.^  I  therefore  told  her,  only 
two  days  before  we  sailed,  that  I  would  yield  to  her  wishes,  if  she 
would  agree  to  the  restrictions  that  had  been  pointed  out :  viz.  that 
she  must  expect  no  attentions  from  me  when  duty  called  me  on  deck ;. 
that  she  must  never  blame  me,  if  things  were  not  agreeable  or  plea- 
sant, at  all  times,  during  the  voyage ;  and  that  she  must  not  expect 
that  there  would  be  any  extra  living  on  board  the  Antarctic  on  her 
account  She  threw  herself  on  my  bosom,  and  for  some  momeote 
could  only  thank  me  with  her  tears.  At  length  she  feebly  articiK 
lated,  ^  You  shall  see,  Benjamin — ^you  shall  see." 

From  this  moment  her  health  began  to  improve ;  while  her  pallid^ 
death-like  countenance  changed  into  the  picture  of  happiness,  and 
soon  exhibited  the  bloom  of  the  rose.  All  her  former  cheerfulness 
and  vivacity  returned ;  and  when  I  chanced  to  be  present  when  she 
was  busily  engaged  in  making  her  preparations  for  the  voyage,  she 
would  often  repeat  the  exclamation,  '^  Oh,  Benjamin,  how  happy  yoa 
have  made  me  V^ 

The  various  scenes  of  final  leave-taking  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader*^ 
imagination ;  for  I  fear  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  oa 
his  patience  with  matters  that  merely  concern  myself — subjects  seU 
dom  interwoven  with  the  coarse  fabric  of  a  seaman's  journal.  But 
though  *^  Columbia's  tars  have  hearts  of  oak,''  they  sometimes  soften* 
in  the  warm  rays  of  affection. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  September,  1829,  at 
eleven,  A.  M.,  that  I  handed  my  wife  on  to  the  deek  of  the  Antarctic^ 
which  was  just  getting  under  way,  with  the  pilot  on  board.  We 
were  attended  by  several  of  our  friends,  who  proposed  accompanying 
us  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  returning  in  the  pilot-boat :  viz.  my  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Edwin  Bergh,  and  his  father-in-law  Mr.  Greer,  Captain  Mitchell^ 
Mr.  Bogert,  Mr.  Keeler,  and  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  son  of  my  uncle 
Captain  Thomas  Wood.  i 

At  one,  P.  M.,  we  passed  the  Battery,  with  a  moderate  breeze  tout 
the  south-west,  and  fair  weather.  At  five,  P.  M.,  my  friends  all  |p>k 
their  leave,  and  after  wishing  us  a  prosperous  voyage  and  a -safe 
retium,  they  went  on  board  the  pilot-boat  Thomas  H.  Smith,  of  New* 
York.  Before  they  squared  away  for  the  city,  however,  they  greeted 
us  with  three  hearty  cheers ;  which  were  duly  honoured  by  our  noble 
urs,  with  six  loud  and  animating  responses. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  remaikt  that  the  Antarctie^ 
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on  this  occasioii,  though  amplr  and  libendlynq;!^^ 
necessary  for  a  long  ycy^gPfhtid  no  ardent  tpkriu  an  board:  as  I  was 
determined  to  test  the  question  of  the  practicability  <^  such  a  measure. 
I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  beaiing  public  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  the  experiment  was  in  every  respect  successful;  so  that 
from  my  representation  of  the  result,  several  other  ship-masters  have 
adopted  the  same  plan,  with  the  like  happy  effects*  I  am  so  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  advantages  arising  from  this  system*  not  only  to  the 
health,  morals,  and  pecuniary  interest  of  the  crew,  but  also  to  the 
master  and  owners,  by  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  that  I  shall 
stricdy  adhere  to  it  in  all  my  future  voyages.  Its  advantage  to  the 
seamen  is  obvious ;  as  instead  of  their  usual  allowance  of  grog,  they 
receive  an  equivalent  in  cash,  which,  at  the  terminadon  of  a  two 
years'  voyage,  must  amount  to  a  handsome  sum.  Two  or  three 
years'  abstinence  will  cure  this  disease  of  a  vitiated  appetite  in  almost 
any  person,  even  if  he  be  a  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  intemperance ; 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  those  ship-^nasters  who  have  adopted  my 
plan  of  commuting  with  their  crew  for  ardent  spirits  are  doing  more 
fbr  the  cause  of  temperance  than  any  other  set  of  men.  May  heaven 
prosper  the  endeavours  of  every  one  engaged  in  this  glorious  cause  ; 
for  he,  or  she,  that  is  instrumental  in  arresting  one  solitary  human 
being  in  the  downward  course  of  intemperance,  and  reinstating  him 
in  the  path  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  may  be  emphaticaUy  teimed  the 
benefactor  of  mankind.  ' 
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DeoBxtoxe  of  the  Antarctio^Good  QoaKties  of  the  Schooner^The  CanCaia^tf 
wife  on  board — Beauties  of  a  dying  Dolphin— Sadden  DeaUi  of  Francis  Pm- 
terson — ^Arrive  at  Bonavista— Arrive  at  Porto  Praya — Steer  for  the  Sonth — -Hi* 
Crew  assailed  by  Fever — ^The  Lady  maffenng  finder  the  same  Disease  Dis- 
tressinff  Situation  of  the  Antarctic — ^Death  of  Mr.  Geeir — ^Death  of  Mr.  Sfnii* 
ney — ^The  Proiqpect  daikens — ^A  Wife's  dying  Reonest  to  her  Hosband — ^A  Dawn 
of  Hope — ^The  Sick  begin  to  recover — Am^e  at  Tristan  d'Aconha,  and  procnrt 
Refieshments. 

As  the  objects  of  this  voyage  will  be  fully  developed  in  the  coane 
of  the  narrative,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  by  any 
preraature  comments  on  the  subject.  If  he  have  patience,  to  peruse 
the  following  pages,  he  will  be  master  of  the  whole  secret.  He  will 
also  learn  in  the  sequel,  that  though  the  enterprise  proved  a  total  failnre» 
so  far  as  respects  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  parties  concerned,  more 
especially  my  own,  the  cause  of  science  has  been  essentially  promoted 
by  new  discoveries  of  a  most  interesting  description,  both  in  a  com* 
mercial  and  moral  point  of  view.  But  this  is  not  all ;  he  will  become 
convinced,  that  through  the  means  of  these  discoveries  I  could,  with 
only  a  moderate  share  of  patronage,  either  finom  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, or  a  private  company  of  enterprising  capitalists,  open  a  new 
avenue  of  trade,  more  lucrative  than  any  which  our  country  has  ever 
yet  enjoyed ;  and  further,  that  it  would  be  in  my  power,  and  mine  alone^ 
to  secure  its  monopoly  for  any  term  I  pleased.  Bat  I  will  not  antici- 
pate ;  having  merely  intimated  thus  much  as  an  additional  inducement 
for  the  reader  to  accompany  me  through  the  following  pages. 

No  vessel,  perhaps,  could  be  better  adapted  to  meet  successfully  the 
contingencies  of  such  a  voyage  than  the  schooner  Antarctic,  of  wluch  I 
had  just  resumed  the  conunand ;  this  being  only  her  second  essay  since 
she  was  first  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  her  experienced  and  accom* 
plished  builder.  Christian  Bergh,  Esq.,  in  1S2S.  In  my  former  vo3rage 
on  the  African  coast,  I  had  tried  this  vessel  effectually,  in  every  positioa 
and  Aituation,  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  She  was  very  sharp-boilt,  of  one 
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hundred  and  seventy-two  tons,  constructed  of  the  best  materialsy  and 
finished  in  a  superior  manner,  with  which  her  rigging  and  equipments 
corresponded.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  a  finer  vessel  of  her 
class  never  ploughed  tlie  ocean.  I  think  she  would  outsail  any  vessel 
belonging  to  the  port  of  New- York,  on  a  wind,  in  rough  weather,  or  in 
turning  to  windward. 

At  her  earnest  und  unceasing  solicitation  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
wife,  on  tliis  long,  perilous,  and  in  many  respects  disastrous  voyage, 
having  previously  committed  our  little  boy  to  the  protecting  care  of  his 
affectionate  grand-parents.  We  embarked  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  day 
of  September,  1829,  at  11,  A.  M.,  and  took  our  departure  from  Sandy 
Hook  light  at  about  7  o^clock,  the  same  evening — the  light  bearmg  west- 
nortli-west,  distant  three  leagues.  We  steered  to  the  south-east,  with 
a  moderate  breeze  from  souih-west,  and  fair  weather,  running  past 
every  thing  standing  in  the  same  direction. 

Sept,  4M. — On  Friday,  the  4th,  we  were  in  lat  38°  67'  north,  long. 
€6^  44'  west ;  and  continued  our  passage  to  the  eastward,  with  con- 
trary winds  a  great  part  of  the  time,  for  more  than  three  weeks.  Onr 
first  point  of  destination  was  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
wJiere  we  were  to  touch  for  salt. 

Sept.  2Sth, — On  Friday,  the  28lh,  we  took  the  north-east  trade- 
winds,  in  lat.  32^  17'  north,  long.  26°  11'  west,  wind  from  north-east- 
by-north,  and  fair  weather.  We  continued  on  our  passage  with  a  fine 
breeze,  occasionally  seeing  sperm-whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  skip- 
jacks, sharks,  and  pilot-fish.  We  caught  several  porpoises  and  skip- 
jacks, and  one  large  shark;  thus  giving  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating these  tenants  of  the  mighty  deep,  when  chawn  from  their 
native  clement.  The  shark  was  of  formidable  dimensions,  measuring 
fourteen  feet  in  length.  But  the  spectacle  in  whicli  she  evinced  the 
most  tlirilling  interest  was  that  of  a  dying  dolphin,  when  WTithing  in 
tiie  last  agonies,  while  his  scales  reflected  all  the  richest  tints  of  the 
rainbow.  Though  familiar  witli  Falconcr^s  beautiful  description,  she 
thought  the  reality  even  more  beautiful  than  that  accomplished  seaman's 
poetry, 

"  Wliat  radiant  chanircs  strike  the  astonished  a\ghi ! 
What  glowing  hues  or  mingled  Bhade  and  light! 
Not  equal  beauties  Rild  ilie  lucid  west, 
Witti  parting  beams  all  o'er  proAist'ly  drcss'd. 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn, 
When  orient  dews  inipearl  the  enamelled  lawn, 
Than  (torn  his  sides  in  bright  suflVulon  flow, 
That  now  with  gold  imperial  Mem  to  glow ; 
Now  in  iMilIucid  sapphirea  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue; 
Now  beam  a  flaming  criDUKMi  totbo  eye ; 
And  now  aacunie  tbepuri>le*a  deeper  die.* 

Sept.  20th, — On  Wednesday,  the  30th,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
experienced  seamen  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  expured  at 
2,  P.  M.,  aged  sixty-five  years.  His  name  was  Francis  Patterson,  an 
Englishman  by  birth ;  a  veteran  tar,  who  had  followed  the  aeas  for 
fifty-five  years,  and  had  been  in  many  of  the  naval  engagements  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  as  taut  and  as  honourable  a  eeainan  as  ever 
put  two  ends  of  a  rope  together ;  a  fine  speeimen  of  Bntish  tars  oi* 
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the  Dibdia  schooL  At  h»  own  dying  request,  he  WM-buried  according 
to  the  coBtoms  of  the  British  navy ;  and  his  loss  was  sincerely  feh  and 
lamented  by  every  soul  on  board. 

Oct.  5M. — We  arrived  at  Booavista  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  at  6,  A.  M.,  came  to  anchor  in  English  Roads,  in  three 
fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  miked  with  cord.  This  island  is  one 
of  the  Cape  Verds,  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  my  Third  Voyage.  At  7,  A.  M.,  I  went 
on  shore  to  see  my  old  friend  Don  Martinez,  who  informed  me  that 
we  could  not  have  any  salt  until'  Wednesday,  the  7th,  when  we  com- 
menced taking  on  bomrd  eleven  hundred  bushels. 

,  Oct,  9/A.^A)n  Friday,  the  Otb,  at  7,  P.  M.,  we  got  under  way,  and 
eteered  for  St.  Jago,  where  we  arrived  on  the  10th,  and  came  to  andior 
at  Porto  Pray  a,  at  6,  A.  M.,  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom.  I 
immediately  called  on  Mr.  Merrill,  the  United  States*  consul,  whom  I 
found  to  be  sick,  having  been  confined  to  his  room  for  about  three 
montlis,  with  intermittent  fever  and  ague,  a  disease  which  was  then  pre- 
vailing at  Bonavista,  though  not  many  cases  had  occurred  in  Porto 
Praya.  Though  not  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  this  gen- 
tleman rendereid  me  every  assistance  in  his  power ;  as  did  also  mr* 
Ckirdner,  an  American  merchant,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  Don  Marti- 
nez. This  gentleman  is  always  very  active  in  assistmg  Americans 
who  touch  at  this  port  for  refreshments,  and  will  never  accept  any  com- 
pensation for  his  trouble. 

Oct.  1 1th. — ^Having  replenished  our  water-casks,  and  taken  on  board 
a  large  supply  of  live-stock,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  we  once  more  got 
underway,  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  October,  at  7,  P. M.,  and  steered 
to  the  south,  with  a  light  breeze  from  north-east-by-east,  and  fiiir 
weather. 

Oct.  12/ A. — On  Monday,  the  12th,  we  lost  the  north-east  trade- 
winds,  m  lat.  10®  40'  north,  long.  22®  30'  west.  For  several  daysfoU 
lowing  om*  progress  was  retarded  by  successive  or  continued  calms^ 
with  very  light  variable  airs,  attended  with  heavy  falls  of  rain. 

Oct.  25tk, — This  weather  continued  until  we  crossed  the  equaloft 
which  was  on  Saturday,  the  24th,  in  long.  22®  45'  west';  and  on  the 
following  day  wo  took  the  south-east  trade-winds,  from  south-east-by* 
south,  and  fair  weather.  On  the  same  day  eight  of  the  crew  were 
taken  sick  with  the  intermittent  fever ;  and  on  t^  26th  the  ofiicers  and 
my  wife  were  taken  down  with  the  same  disease. 

Oct,  28/A*— On  Wednesday,  the  88th,  eleven  men  and  my  wi(e 
were  all  lying,  as  I  thought,  at  the  point  of  death.  My  situation  wae 
DOW  truly  deplorable  and  appalling ;  on  board  of  a  vessel,  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  ocean,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  rest  of  the  crew 
reduced  to  the  same  hehuess  condition  with  their  comrades,  and  the 
gallant  little  Antarctic  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  with- 
out a  hand  to  guide  the  helm  or  to  tend  the  braces,  and  keep  the  stile 
trimmed  to  the  breeae.  The  piospeei  was  i^oony  in  the  extreme* 
And  then  the  patient  enfiering  ao|el  in  the  eabitt,  far  remored  fion 
the  reach  of  m  raother^s  or  a  sisteni  sya^pediy,  and  all  those  delieats 
4>flkes  of  afieetkm  whkh  a  female  bead  m  btsi  fitted  to  perfiNrm. 
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Had  siie  not  been  on  board  I  should  oertainly  hare  oorne  up  for  the 
tirst  port  under  our  lee,  as  I  momentarily  expected  that  every  man 
\v(nild  be  taken  down  with  the  same  fever.  But  I  reflected  that  some 
slanderous  tongues  might  attribute  such  a  deviation  from  my  regular 
roiirse  solely  to  the  fact  of  my  wife's  being  on  board.  That  idea  I  could 
not  tamely  endure ;  especially  if  any  untoward  accident  should  be  the 
result  of  such  a  measure.  Thus  was  I  beset  with  diflicuhies  on  every 
side ;  difficnlties  which  those  heroes  of  the  drawing-room  who  would 
be  tlie  most  lil>eral  in  their  censures  could  not  appreciate. 

^  No  I  perish  all  first  !**  I  muttered  with  bitterness,  as  I  gloomily 
paced  the  deck  at  midnight.  *^  I  will  never  subject  myself  to  the  un- 
feeling sarcasms  of  those  carpet-knights,  on  whose  delicate  frames  the 
winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted  to  blow  too  roughly.  Let  them  loll 
on  their  parlour  sofas,  or  eport  on  the  downy  beds  of  luxury :  I  will 
pursue  the  direct  path  of  duty,  and  leave  the  residt  to  an  all-wise  and 
overriding  Providence.  His  word  can  stay  the  pestilence,  if  such  be 
his  gracious  purpose.  If  not,  we  are  in  his  hands,  and  let  his  holy 
will  be  done."  The  soothing  influence  of  this  last  re/lection  calmed 
my  agitations,  and  encouraged  mc  to  persevere  in  my  arduous  duties. 

I  momentarily  expected  to  be  taken  down  myself;  if  not  with  the 
fever,  by  fatigue  and  watchfulness,  in  nursing  the  sick  and  navigating 
tlie  vessel,  being  constantly  in  motion,  and  scarcely  able  to  snatch  a 
liioment^s  repose  or  a  mouthful  of  necessar)'  nourishntent.  The  sea- 
men who  were  si  ill  able  to  perform  their  duty  on  deck  were  unwilling 
to  attend  to  their  dying  shipmates,  belie\'ing  the  disease  to  be  conta- 
tLious ;  which  was  not  the  case,  or  I  should  certainly  have  taken  it 
myself,  as  I  was  day  and  night  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  suf- 
lirtMs,  aiul  nursing  by  turns  the  officers  and  my  languishing  but  uncom- 
l'l;iiiiing  wife.  1  am  certain  that  I  did  not  average  more  than  two  hours' 
^N'ep  out  of  the  twenty-four  ;  and  even  this  sleep  was  not  rest,  for  the 
■diixi<4y  of  my  mind  rendered  it  any  tJiing  but  refreshing. 

Orf,  30/^.— On  Friday,  the  SOih,  Mr.  Scott,  my  tliird  officer,  ap- 
'  !  uied  to  be  dying,  as  the  blood  had  settled  under  his  toe-nails,  and  his 
!•  '^s  had  become  cold  abo%'e  his  knees.  I  therefore  took  him  on  deck, 
,;:id  commenced  bathing  his  limbs  whh  warm  vinegar,  and  rubbing  them 
with  hot  flannel  steeped  in  the  same,  until  by  vigorous  exertion,  and 
\on^  peKsererance,  the  circulation  of  the  stagnant  blood  was  again  re- 
-  tared;  when  I  replaced  liim  in  his  berth  below. 

Ocf.  2ist. — On  the  following  day  my  first  oflicer,  Mr.  Moses  Hunt, 
told  mc  that  he  fell  himself  to  be  near  his  end,  and  requested  to  be 
taken  on  deck,  that  his  brother-officers  might  not  suffer  tlie  shock  of 
^yilnessing  his  last  agonies.  I  complied  with  his  request,  at  the  same 
iime  suggesting  that  his  situation  might  not  be  so  critical  as  he  ima- 
^ned ;  but  that  hot  vinegar  with  rapid  friction  might  revive  him,  as  it 
had  Mr.  Scott.  This  experiment  was  immediately  adopted  with  unre> 
milting  perseverance.  I  observed  that  the  blood  had  begun  to  settle 
under  his  nails,  that  his  extremities  were  deathlike  cold,  and  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion  in  his  pulse.  The  thermometer 
now  stood  at  04°  in  the  draught  of  the  companion. 

"'  It  is  in  vain,  captain,**  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  while  hi* 
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own  was  cold  and  clammy ;  **  it  is  of  no  use — my  life-lines  are 
stranded — Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  sir — you  are  the  sailor^s  friend — a 
father  to  those  under  your  command — Heaven  will  bless  you."  I  told 
him  I  hoped  he  felt  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  change  which  he  thought  so  nearly  awaited  him.  Hd 
answered  that  he  believed  he  was ;  and  then  folded  his  hands,  and 
raising  his  eyes  aloft,  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  At 
the  same  time  I  breathed  a  fervent  petition  to  Heaven,  that  I  might  not 
be  thus  deprived  of  this  my  chief  dependence,  my  able  counsellor  and 
well  tried  friend,  under  my  present  troubles  and  difficulties* 

During  all  this  time  our  exertions  in  attempting  to  restore  the  circa- 
lation  of  blood  in  his  limbs  were  not  relaxed,  but  continued  with  in- 
creased ardour ;  by  continual  friction,  and  bathing  with  hot  vinegar, 
these  exertions  were  at  length  rewarded  with  success ;  when,  to  our 
unspeakable  joy,  we  once  more  felt  his  beating  pulse,  which  began  to 
tell  with  accelerating  force,  and  the  blood  at  length  resumed  its  usual 
course  through  his  limbs.  Before  night  we  took  him  below,  and  en- 
tertained great  hopes  of  his  final  recovery. 

My  wife  was  at  this  time  so  low  that  I  dared  not  indulge  the  hope 
of  her  ever  being  restored  to  health,  or  of  even  surviving  another  rero- 
lution  of  twenty-four  hours.  She  still  retained  her  senses,  however ; 
and  several  times  a  day  would  send  her  brother  forward,  with  sweet- 
meats, jellies,  cakes,  and  other  little  delicacies,  for  the  sick  sailors  in 
the  forecastle ;  saying,  with  a  voice  enfeebled  by  disease  and  pain, 
"  Poor  men !  how  much  they  must  suffer  for  the  want  of  some  little 
thing  that  is  palatable  and  nourishing."  Although  she  could  not  turn 
herself  in  the  bed,  she  would  give  directions  to  her  brother  how  to  make 
wine  sangaree  and  lemonade,  and  send  him  forward  with  it,  at  least  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  to  the  sick  seamen,  with  orders  to  them  if  they 
wanted  it  more  frequently  to  send  their  shipmates  aft,  and  they  should 
have  it. 

November  \st. — On  Sunday,  tlie  1st  of  November,  the  fever  still 
raged  with  unrelenting  severity.  Several  of  the  crew  appeared  to  be 
dying;  but  were  revived  by  blisters,  friction,  and  bathing  with  hot 
vinegar.  Mr.  Scott,  the  third  officer,  had  again  become  worse,  so 
that  his  tongue  had  turned  black,  and  his  pulse  had  nearly  ceased  to 
beat  for  more  than  two  hours.  But  by  a  very  large  blister  on  the  pit 
of  his  stomach,  and  frequent  bathings  with  vinegar,  with  hot  applica^ 
tions  constantly  at  his  fe^t,  we  once  more  raised  Ins  pulse,  and  restored 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  his  limbs. 

November  2d, — This  mode  of  treatment,  however,  was  not  always 
to  be  successful.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Monday,  the  2d 
of  November,  I  was  called  to  wimess  the  closing  scene  of  life's  little 
drama  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Samuel  Geery,  son  of  James  Geery,  Eaq^ 
merchant,  m  the  city  of  New* York,  at  the  early  and  promising  age  of 
twenty-two.  Thb  was  a  young  man  who  promised  to  become  a  fint- 
rate  navigator,  having  every  neeessary  <|nalification  for  rising  to  the 
head  of  the  profession ;  add  to  this,  for  h»  private  virtues  I  loved  hnn 
like  m  younger  brother.    The  reader  will  easily  conceive  that  it 
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a  painful  trial  for  me  to  lose  his  friendship  and  services  at  this  afflict- 
ing period.     God's  will  be  done. 

A  little  before  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  as  I  had  just  been  success- 
fully employed  in  relieving  Mr.  Hunt  from  a  fainting  fit,  I  was  called 
to  Mr.  Geery,  who  for  some  time  had  been  lying  very  low,  but  always 
patient,  calm,  and  resigned.  As  I  approached  him,  he  reached  out  a 
hand  to  me,  now  much  enfeebled  by  disease,  but  which  had  ever  been 
nerved  in  the  cause  of  justice,  and  open  in  that  of  humanity. 

**  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going — and  going  happy,  and 
perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God :  I  shall  one  day  meet  you 
in  heaven,  together  with  my  father  and  mother,  and  others  who 
love  me." 

The  moment  I  took  his  cold  clammy  hand,  I  was  convinced  that  he 
was  struck  with  death ;  the  blood  being  settled  under  his  nails,  and 
there  being  little  or  no  perceptible  motion  in  his  pulse.  I  immediately 
applied  the  warm  vinegar  batli,  but  he  told  me  that  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  because  God  wanted  him  in  the  other  world.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  die.  He  replied  that  it  would  be  the  happiest 
moment  of  liis  brief  existence ;  for  he  longed  to  leave  this  world,  and 
be  with  our  blessed  Saviour.  "The  angels,"  said  he,  "are  now 
Iiovering  over  the  vessel,  waiting  for  my  departing  spirit,  to  take  it  to 
the  God  that  gave  it."  I  cannot  recollect  all  he  uttered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  approaching  dissolution ;  but  it  was  such  language  as  im- 
pressed me  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  his  piety  and 
religious  faith. 

He  retained  the  full  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the 
last  moment ;  and  requested  me  to  assure  his  parents,  brothers,  sisterst 
and  friends  that  he  knew  Jesus  had  prepared  a  place  for  him  in  heaven, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  them  all  in  His  own  good  time.  He  then 
gave  me  his  hand  again,  saying  he  had  but  a  minute  or  two  longer  ta 
stay ;  but  his  dying  prayer  was  that  the  Lord  would  bless  me,  because 
I  was  a  friend  to  seamen,  and  had  shown  kindness  to  him  and  all  his 
shipmates  during  their  sickness.  "  I  come.  Lord  Jesus !"  were  the 
last  words  that  he  spoke ;  •  when  he  straightened  out  his  lower  limbs, 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes,  and 
thus  decently  composed  himself  to  his  final  sleep^  with  a  placid  smile 
on  his  countenance,  and  without  a  struggle. 

<  Thus  died,  in  tlic  very  morning  of  life,  as  amiable  a  yontli  as  ever 
'guided  the  helm  or  trimmed  the  sails  of  a  vessel.  Quick,  penetrating^ 
intelligent,  and  wise  for  his  years — brave  and  collected  in  danger — 
gentle,  affable,  kind,  and  affectionate,  under  all  circumstances.  The 
precepts  of  Christianity  having  been  early  instilled  into  his  tender 
mind  by  pious  parents  and  teachers,  he  looked  to  Heaven  with  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  he  had  enjoyed,  and  with  hope  for  others  in  per- 
spective. He  died  "  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  his  last  end  was 
indeed  like  his."  He  departed  this  life  on  the  Sd  day  of  Noveiiiber« 
1829,  at  eleven,  P.  M.,  m  lot.  20°  SC  S.,  loog.  21^  W  W.  The  lieat 
of  the  weather  rendered  it  necessary  to  bury  him  aoon;  we  Uierefore 
the  next  morning,  at  eleven,  A.  M*,  committed  his  body  lo  the  deep 
with  the  usual  solemnities  practised  on  such  ocetiioiis* 
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I  kept  the  death  of  Mr.  Geery  m  secret  firom  the  officers  in  the 
eahin,  who  were  all  very  much  attadied  to  him.  I  also  kept  my  wife 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  who  made  daily  inquiries  respecting  Mr. 
Geerj's  health  for  nearly  a  month  after  his  burial ;  frequently  sending 
her  brother  to  carry  him  some  little  delicacy  or  dainty^  from  her  own 
stores.  She  was  much  shocked  when  I  finally  communicated  to  her  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  which  was  not  until  her  health  was  partially 
restored. 

Novewher  Sd, — Tuesday,  the  8d,  found  ten  of  the  Antarctic's  crew 
lying,  apparently,  at  the  point  of  death.  At  one,  P.  M.,  on  visitine 
4w  forecastle,  I  found  that  Daniel  Spinney  had  been  struck  by  the  cold 
hand  of  the  fell  destroyer.  His  legs  were  cold  nearly  as  high  as  Ins 
hips,  and  the  blood  had  settled  under  all  his  naMs.  We  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  usual  exerUons  to  restore  the  circulation  in  his  limbs ; 
and  several  times  during  the  ademoon  and  evening  our  labours  ap- 
peared to  be  crowned  with  success.  But  he  told  me,  from  the  first 
attempt,  that  it  was  of  no  use,  as  he  was  confident  that  he  could  not 
recover. 

*'  This  weather-beaten  hull  of  mine  must  founder,  captain,  and  go 
down  to  Davy  Jones's  locker ;  but  I  hope  my  spirit,  my  soul,  and  that 
b  I  myself,  will  find  a  pleasant  berth  aloft,  and  ship  with  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.**  I  told  him  I  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  die.  **  Why  should  I  be  afraid  to  die  f  said  he.  **  I  have 
never  injured  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  have  always  been  kind  to  my 
shipmates.  I  have  treated  every  man  just  as  I  should  wish  to  be 
treated  were  I  in  his  place  and  he  in  mine.  I  have  never  brought  any 
sorrow  or  affliction  upon  any  person,  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  never 
stood  still  and  seen  a  female  insulted.  I  was  never  backward  in 
placing  myself  in  front  of  the  enemy  during  the  last  war ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  never  shrank  from  my  duty,  in  any  point,  since  I  first  belonged 
to  a  ship.  Why  then  should  I  fear  to  die  ?  The  Captain  with  wlwm 
I  am  now  going  to  ship  is  full  of  mercy  and  compassion.  He  wont 
reject  an  honest  tar  that's  done  liis  duty.  If  you,  who  have  more  or 
less  earthly  passions  about  you,  have  been4so  kind  to  me,  why  should  I 
doubt  His  kmdnesst  Besides,  I  have  looked  death  in  the  face  too 
often  to  tremble  at  him  now." .  It  was  now  near  midnight. 

After  some  time  spent  in  expressing  his  gratitude  to  me,  which  was 
done  in  a  strain  that  I  do  not  think  proper  to  repeat,  he  added,  **  May 
God  bless  yoo,  sir,  and  your  good  lady  (  who,  although  she  has  been 
lying  at  the  point  of  death  for  some  time,  has  been  robbing  herself  of 
many  little  damties,  and  sending  them  forward  every  day  to  me  and 
my  sick  shipmates.  We  cared  nothing  for  the  sweetmeats,  and  such- 
like ;  but  it  was  the  action  we  looked  at — it  is  your  lad3r's  good-will 
towards  us  that  makes  us  all  so  grateftil.  I  once  beard  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Chase  sav,  vrhen  preaching  in  the  Mariners*  Chmch  in  Roosevelt- 
street,  at  New-Yore^ — ^Ah !  I  shall  never  see  ihat  flag  againrT-Ofati- 
tude,  he  said,  was  as  evidenee  of  grace  ha  tto  heart.  I  nope  it  is  soi, 
ibr  I  can  assure  yol^Bqr  dear  ib,  wtttoAnttralfelHuisoiM  grat 
Jbearts  on  board.^ 
'     After  many  moiecipitssiiiMi  of  tMsfciad»liiWgfsdl»et#leafehiM, 
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and  go  to  my  sick  wife  and  the  officers,  as  they  might  need  my  assist- 
ance. I  immediately  went  aft,  where  I  found  that  my  wife  was  totally 
deprived  of  her  reason  by  the  violence  of  her  fever,  and  that  Mr.  Hunt 
was  in  the  same  helpless  situation.  Three  of  the  seamen,  also,  ap- 
peared to  be  struck  with  death,  viz.  Alexander  Moony,  of  New- York ; 
George  Strong,  of  Albany ;  and  William  Baker,  of  England.  They 
said  they  believed  they  were  dying,  and  wished  to  take  their  leave  of 
me.  I  expressed  a  hope  that  their  present  feelings  resulted  from  the 
breaking  of  the  fever,  which  was  evidently  at  a  crisis,  and  if  such  was 
the  case,  tlieir  sensations  must  of  necessity  be  very  disagreeable ;  and 
that  they  must  not  be  alarmed  at  seeing  themselves  fall  away  to  mere 
skeletons  in  a  few  hours.  This  was  Uie  fact.  While  the  fever  waa 
on  them,  they  were  apparently  gaining  flesh;  but  the  moment  the 
fever  left  them  tliey  became  thin  and  collapsed,  attended  with  exces- 
sive weakness. 

Poor  Spinney,  who  was  lying  near  them,  addressed  himself  to  them 
with  his  usual  technicality — *'  Shipmatefi,**  said  he,  **  yon  need  not  begin 
to  look  out  for  land  yet,  for  you  have  not  yet  come  an3r^vhere  near 
soundings.  I  have  been  on  soundings  now  for  about  thirty-six  hours, 
with  a  fair  wind,  wafting  me  gently  in  towards  the  shore ;  and  I  have 
lately  shoalenM  my  water  so  fast,  tliat  I  shall  soon  make  the  land  of 
Paradise ;  where,  after  passuig  the  channel  of  death,  I  shall  moor  my 
little  vessel  head  and  stem,  and  keep  all  a-tanto,  as  we  shall  never 
have  a  breeze  in  that  Pacific  Ocean  that  will  drag  such  a  ship  as  mine 
from  her  moorings." 

He  was  now  silent  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  that  he  felt  himself 
going  very  fast.  "  Captain  Morrell,"  said  he,  "  my  life-lines  are  car- 
ried away ;  but  I  have  got  a  Branch  Pilot  that  will  carry  me  safely  into 
port.  He  has  already  taken  the  helm,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  shall 
be  over  the  bar,  and  safely  moored  in  the  sailor^s  snug  harbour.  Fare- 
well, captain,  and  be  sure  to  engage  this  same  Pilot ;  He  is  the  only 
one  that  lias  a  branch;  and  you  must  engage  him  beforehand,  for 
such  arc  His  conditions.  Farewell,  shipmates — ^remember  the  Pilot — 
his  name  is  Jesus." 

After  saying  mu<;h  more  to  Uie  same  purpose,  and  thanking  God 
that  lie  retained  his  senses  to  the  last,  he  once  more  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  then  said,  "  Captain,  t(;ll  mc  if  I  lie  as  I  should ;"  then  folding  his 
hands  across  his  breast,  closuig  his  eyes,  he  once  more  repeated  the 
words  "  God  bless  you,  captain !  Oh,  blessed  Jesus,  how  happy  I 
am  to  be  with  thee !"  In  two  minutes  more  he  was  a  corpse.  This 
occurred  at  one  hour  after  midnight — a  gloomy  hour  for  us  alL 

This  incident  appeared  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  crew ;  it  being  the  second  death  in  about  twenty-six  hours,  wlule 
two  others  were  added  to  the  sick  list,  with  little  grounds  for  hope  that 
any  of  the  sick  would  recover.  The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  mercury 
being  at  92'^^  rendered  it  necessary  to  hasten  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
poor  Spinney,  which  took  place,  with  eveiy  customaiy  Bolemnity,  on 
the  following  morning,  at  half-past  eleven,  A.  M^  in  lat.  88^  M'  &> 
long.  21^  15'  W.  The  scene  was  rendered  mon  mAmon  hf  the  still- 
ncss  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  smoothneet  of  the  oceiD«  which  spread 
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aroond  us  like  a  poUshed  mkror.  !%•  topraS  was  set^  on  tbe  cais 
the  main-peak  droi^>ed«  and  the  ensign  at  hatf^nnt;  and  each  of  them 
seemed  to  sleep,  or  raUier  to  droop,  in  silent  sonow.  We  had  just 
parted  with  the  south-east  trade-winds.  f 

These  sdemnities  were  scarce  completed,  when  my  brother-in4aw 
came  to  me  with  the  heart-rending  intelligence  that  his  sister  was 
dying !  My  cnp  of  affliction  now  seemed  to  be  ftill — my  bosom  was 
more  than  ftdl — I  felt  a  suffocating  sensation  in  my  throat,  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  speech.  I  turned  to  follow  him  aft,  when  one 
of  the  sailors  told  me  that  William  Baker  and  George  Strong  were 
both  dyingy  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  was  now,  fbr  a  few  momentSt 
completely  unmanned,  and  gave  free  vent  to  my  feelings,  throwing  my 
arms  aroimd  her  brsther's  neck, 

**  And,  lOn  a  tehoot-boT,  btablMnd  od  htetaMn.** 

A  dying  wife  on  one  hand — two  dying  seamen  on  the  other — both, 
claims  imperative — both  urged  by  duty— one  by  the  tenderest  affectioD. 
For  some  moments  I  hesitated,  and  knew  not  how  to  decide.  Self 
had  to  yield.  I  motioned  the  brother  to  retmrn  to  the  ftur  sufferer  ia 
the  cabin,  while  I  descended  into  the  forecastle,  whero  I  foond  the 
two  men  alluded  to  raving  like  maniacs,  under  the  influence  of  ddi* 
rinm,  caused  by  &e  raging  fever,  which  had  again  set  in  widi  ten- 
fold  violence.  Finding,  however,  on  examining  their  situatiOD,  thai 
they  were  not  so  low  as  they  had  been  reported  to  be,  I  left  them,  and 
hastened  aft  to  my  suffering  wife,  who  haa  just  come  out  of  a  fit  of  the 
fever,  and  was  now  falling  into  a  doxCi 

As  I  approached  her  bedside,  I  heard  her  say,  ^  Oh,  Benjamin  is 
whh  those  poor  sick  men,  or  he  would  not  have  been  absent  so  long. 
I  fear  that  something  is  the  matter — they  must  be  getting  worse***  I 
then  spoke  to  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  sensible  of  being  anj 
worse  herselfl  **I  thmk  I  am,"  was  her  reply.  ^But  how  aro  this 
poor  sailors  T  How  iire  Samuel  Oeery,  and  Daniel  Spinney,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  sickf  I  answered,  evasiiyely,  that  they  wero  about 
thesameas  diey  wero  in  the  moming.  ^Ah,mer*  she  roplied,  **what 
would  poor  Oeeiy*s  mother  do,  if  iSie  knew  that  her  son  was  so  siek 
on  the  wide  ocean ;  it  wonM  almost  make  her  craiy.  I  heard  kv 
say,  coiy  a  day  m  two  befbro  we  sailed,  while  she  was  vaikkkg  some 
rinrts,  and  things  fiMT  Scnrael,  that  it  npp^xnd  to  her  as  if  she  wis 
making  a  shrofod  fbr  him.**  I  lold  my  wife  that  aAction  often  eoife 
jured  up  sudi  j^antoms  of  the  imagination,  and  begged  her  not  ta 
nttgue  herself  with  talking;  bat  she  gave  her  brodier  dureetkms,  as 
nsuid,  to  carry  refreshments  to  the  pateits  m  the  foneastle. 

I  now  found  that  Bfr.  Hum  was  so  low  that  he  was  uable  lo  tan^ 
hhnself  in  bed,  except  when  ^  fever  was  on  him;  at  whieh  time  he 
would  rave  ia  the  most  boisteiOMS  namMr.  Doviog  thoee  peroxysnis 
of  the  fever,  his  flerii,  like  thatof  my  wife,  was  so  axtmady  hot  that 
it  almost  burnt  my  hand  te  tonrii  aoy  part  af  thesoirfiise  of  his  bodjr; 
the  skia  waa  so  exeeasbdy  dky  that  il  aeened  mt  die  pmt  oC 
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Nov.  hth. — On  Thursday,  the  6th,  we  were  in  latitude  26^  50'  south, 
long.  21^  30'  west,  about  four  hundred  league"-  east  of  the  Isle  of  St. 
CaUiarine,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  fever  still  raged  with  great 
violence  among  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  Antarctic.  Through 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  my  health  yet  remained  unimpaired,  not- 
withstanding my  continued  watchfulness  and  anxiety  of  mind.  I 
acknowledged  this  favour  with  gratitude,  as  I  did  also  that  of  moderate 
breezes,  fair  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea,  which  attended  us  during  this 
period  of  affliction. 

Nov,  9th. — On  Monday,  the  9ili  of  November,  I  was  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  fever  had  left  Mr.  Scott  and  two  of  the  seamen,  afibrding 
reasonable  hopes  of  their  ultimate  recovery.  The  rest  still  remained 
in  a  very  critical,  if  not  hopeless  situation.  This  day  my  wife  sent  for 
and  told  me  that  she  would  no  longer  conceal  from  me  the  fact  that 
her  hours  were  numbered,  as  she  felt  that  she  could  not  survive  another 
day.  She  therefore  wished  to  communicate  freely  with  me  on  the 
subject,  and  charge  me  wiih  some  messages  for  her  mother,  father^ 
brothers,  sisters,  and  our  dear  little  boy,  wlio  would  soon  be  a  mother- 
less orphan.  She  wished  me  to  cut  off  some  of  her  hair,  and  give 
each  of  them  a  lock ;  with  an  injunction  to  preserve  it  for  the  sake 
of  one  who  had  loved  them,  and  prayed  for  their  happiness  day  and 
night. 

*^  Tell  my  dear  mother  not  to  weep  for  me,^*  said  she ;  *'  for  I  shall 
die  happy,  and  expect  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  Tell  my  brothers  and 
sisters  to  be  kind  to  their  mother,  and  to  seek  their  Creator  in  the  days 
of  their  youth.  Tell  them  to  be  kmd  to  our  dear  little  boy,  and  early 
initiate  him  in  the  path  of  virtue,  which  alone  leads  to  happiness.  I 
need  not  ask  you,  Benjamin,  to  be  kind  to  your  son,  the  pledge  of  our 
mutual  loves ;  but  I  pray  you  to  be  so  to  my  afflicted  mother,  and  to 
all  the  family.  I  know  she  will  grieve  on  account  of  my  not  returning 
with  you,  and  make  herself  sick.  But  you  will  comfort  her,  Benjamin^ 
and  assure  lier  that  I  died  happy.  Do  not  fail  to  bring  up  our  dear 
little  boy  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Have  a  locket  made  of  my  hair, 
and  tell  our  little  William  that  he  must  always  wear  it  about  his  neck  ; 
that  when  he  looks  at  it,  he  may  be  reminded  that  he  once  had  a  fond 
and  doting  mother,  who  blessed  him  with  her  dying  breath ;  and  teach 
him  to  pray  that  he  may  meet  her  in  heaven." 

After  a  little  pause,  she  continued :  ^  There  is  only  one  thing,  Ben* 
jamm,  that  makes  me  feel  unpleasant ;  and  that  is,  the  idea  of  my  body 
being  thrown  overboard,  after  my  departure,  and  becoming  food  for 
sharks.**  On  saying  tliis,  she  was  extremely  affected,  and  wept  aloud* 
Were  I  to  live  till  the  day  of  general  doom,  the  pang  I  felt  at  that 
moment  would  be  still  fresh  in  my  recollection.  It  was  anguish  un« 
utterable — like  cutting  in  twain  the  life-strings  of  my  heart ;  knowing, 
as  I  did,  that  nothing  but  the  purest  affection  for  me  had  mduced  her 
to  accompany  me  on  this  disastrous  enterprise.  As  soon  as  I  could 
command  my  voice,  I  assured  lier,  m  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  if 
her  dear  spirit  was  called  hence  by  her  Saviour,  the  nMirtal  covering 
which  it  muat  first  put  off  should  be  carefully  and  sacredly  pwtenre^ 
until  it  could  be  decently  deposited  in  consecrated  gnrand ;  or,  if  such 
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was  her  desire,  untfl  my  return  to  New-Tork.  She  thanked  me  sweetly 
for  this  assurance,  and  said  if  her  body  eonld  only  be  kept  from  the 
monsters  of  the  deep,  she  cared  not  on  what  distant  shore  it  was 
buried.  I  repeated  my  promise,  which  acted  like  a  charm  on  her 
drooping  spirits,  and  wonderfully  revived  her  languishing  frame.  At 
her  own  earnest  request,  I  now  left  her,  to  look  to  the  sick  officers 
and  seamen,  and  administer  such  medicines  and  refreshments  as  their 
circumstances  required. 

Nov.  I2tk. — On  Thursday,  the  12th,  I  found,  to  my  imspeakable 
joy,  that  the  fever  had  left  my  wife,  and  all  the  seamen,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  George  Strong,  and  the  first  officer,  Mr.  Moses  Hunt,  who 
were  still  lying  very  low,  and  not  expected  to  live. 

Nov.  i4th. — On  Saturday,  the  14th,  however,  I  had  the  satisfactioii 
of  seeing  the  Antarctic  entirely  free  from  the  disease,  though  many  of 
its  inmates  were  much  debilitated.  If  ever  an  ejaculation  of  hearablt 
thanksgiving  ascended  from  human  lips  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Mercy, 
it  was  on  that  day.  The  convalescent  seamen  now  began  to  evince 
the  welcome  symptoms  of  returning  appetites,  which  was  also  the  case 
with  my  wife,  in  whose  eyes  I  could  perceive  a  faint  dawning  of  their 
former  brilliancy.  We  had  now  been  Bve  weeks  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
condition  of  the  invalids  on  board  made  it  very  desirable  to  touch 
at  some  port  and  procure  refreshments.  The  islands  of  Tristan 
d*Acunha  bemg  near  at  huid,  I  resolved  to  make  them  as  soon  as  possible* 
We  were  now  in  latitude  86®  2^  south,  long.  14®  22,  west,  with  the 
wind  from  south-south-west ;  atmosphere  hazy. 

Nov.  Ifitk. — ^Accordmgly,'the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  15th, 
at  4  P.  M.,  saw  the  Antarctic  close  in  with  the  north  side  of  the  larffest 
island  of  the  three,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  with  fine  weather, 
and  a  moderate  breeze  from  south-west  Here  we  lay  off  and  on, 
until  we  had  taken  on  board  a  large  supply  of  refreshments,  hicluding 
live-stock,  such  as  sheep,  pigs,  poiutry,  dtc,  with  a  variety  of  vegetables, 
which  were  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  present  situation,  and  assisted 
much  in  restoring  our  invalids  to  health.  We  found  only  seven  families 
on  this  island,  living  a  retired  life,  far  from  the  bustle  aoid  confusion  of 
the  wodd,  and  happy  within  themselves,  having  at  their  command  all 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  liM. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Island  of  Trihtan  d*Acunha — King  Lambert — Governor  GlaM — GongVs  Island — 
Kcr^nielcnV  Land — Cape  Desolation — Lord  Auckland'!  Group— New-year's 
Fe»tiviiie« — Learning  to  walk — Xatura!  Productions  of  the  Island — The 
Schooner  Henry,  Captain  Johnson,  their  probable  Fate — The  Snares — Stew- 
art Vs  IfslCf  or  South  Cape  of  New-Zealand — Molyneux^s  Haiboor — Intercourse 
with  the  Natives  of  New-Zealand. 

Tristan  D'Acunha  is  the  largest  of  three  islands  in  the  South  At^ 
lamic  ocean ;  in  latitude  37^  8^  south,  long.  12^  8'  \irest ;  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles  eastward  from  tlie  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  South 
America,  and  about  the  same  distance  wcst-by-south  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  fiileen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  so  much 
elevated,  tliat  it  can  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
five  leagues.  The  three  islands  together  form  a  triangle,  of  which 
Tristan  is  the  north-east  point.  The  other  two  islands  were  named 
by  the  French,  in  1767 ;  the  most  westerly  being  called  Inaccessiblef 
and  tlie  other,  which  is  the  smallest  and  most  southerly.  Nightingale 
Island* 

In  approaching  this  group  from  the  north,  we  make  the  largest  island, 
Tristan,  at  a  vast  distance,  varying,  of  course,  aceording  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  part  of  the  island,  towards  the  nor&,  rises  perpen* 
dicularly  irom  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  A 
level  tlien  commences,  extending  towards  the  centre,  forming  what 
seamen  term  table-land ;  above  which  rises  a  conical  motmtain,  not  un- 
like in  appearance  the  Peak  of  TenerilTc,  as  seen  from  the  bay  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Trees  grow  half-way  up  this  sugar-loaf  eminence,  but 
above  tliat  it  consists  of  bare  and  rugged  rocks,  frequently  hidden  by 
the  clouds  ;  with  a  stunmit  which  is  covered  with  snow  diuring  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  that  no  snow  falls  on  the 
coast.  In  coming  close  in  with  the  north  side  of  this  island,  the  An- 
tarctic was  completely  overshadow^ed  by  that  perpendicular  elevation 
of  a  thousand  feet,  which  rises  "  like  a  moss-grown  wall  immediately 
from  the  ocean."  There  are  no  shoals  or  other  dangers  about  the 
island,  which  is  of  circular  shape,  with  bold  shores  and  deep  water. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  is  a  bay,  with  a  fine  beach  of 
black  sand,  where  boats  may  land  with  southerly  winds;  tliisbay, 
however,  is  open  and  exposed  to  winds  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
Here  are  two  cascades  of  excellent  water,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  a  large  fieet ;  and  the  casks  could  be  filled  by  means  of  a  long 
hose,  without  moving  them  from  the  boats.  A  plenty  of  fish  may  be 
CHUglit  with  hook  and  line,  among  which  are  an  excellent  kind  of  large 
porch,  some  weighing  six  pounds,  crawfish,  and  a  fine  species  of  the 
cod.  Good  anchorage  may  be  foimd  close  in  to  the  land,  in  eighteen 
fathoms  of  water ;  also  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  shore,  in  thurty 
fathoms,  gray  sand  mixed  with  small  pebbles. 
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Inaccessible  Island,  which  forms  the  western  point  of  the  triangle, 
lies  in  latitude  37°  17'  south,  long.  12°  24'  west.  It  presents  a  high 
bluff,  of  forbidding  appearance,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a  high  iiat  top,  barren,  steep,  and  apparently  inaccessible ;  some 
scattered  shrubs  only  are  to  be  seen  on  it.  There  are  no  dangers  about 
it,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  rock,  which  appears  like  a  boat  under 
sail,  at  the  south-east  point.  The  ship  Blenden  Hall,  Captain  Greig, 
from  London  to  Bombay,  was  totally  lost  on  this  island,  on  the  28d 
of  July,  1821 ;  eig^t  of  the  crew  perished,  in  attempting  to  reach 
Tristan  in  an  open  boat,  of  their  own  construction. 

Nightingale  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  forms  the  southern 
point  of  the  triangle,  and  lies  in  latitude  87°  26'  Booth,  long.  129  12' 
west.  It  is  descried  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  feagnes,  appovs 
irregular,  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  a  small  rocky  klet  at  its 
southern  extremity.  Captain  Patten,  of  the  ship  Industry,  of  Phila- 
delphia, mentions  ^  a  high  reef  of  rocks,  or  rocky  islets,  off  the  sooth 
end  of  the  smallest  island ;"  and  M.  d'Etchevery,  a  Frendi  navigstor, 
says,  ^  It  has  on  the  north-east  point  two  islets,  separated  from  it  about 
fifty  paces,  and  which  have  the  appearance  of  an  old  mined  ibrt.'* 

This  group  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  eadier 
navigations  in  these  seas,  and  was  further  explored  and  described  by  the 
Dutch  in  ld43,  and  by  the  French  in  1767.  The  islands  are  all  of  a 
circular  shape,  and  consist  of  very  high  land,  with  clear  open  passages 
between  them.  They  are  about  three  and  kve  leagues  apart.  Their 
shores  are  frequented  by  hair  and  fur-seal,  sea-hons,  sea-elephants, 
penguins,  and  albatross.  Whales  abound  in  the  offing,  and  I  saw 
several  sword-fish  near  the  coast. 

Captain  Patten,  mentioned  above,  resided  for  seven  months*  on  Tris- 
tan, the  largest  of  these  islands,  with  a  part  of  his  crew,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  seal-skins  ;  during  which  time  he  obtained  five  thou- 
sand six  himdred,  for  the  Chinese  market ;  and  could,  he  says,  have 
loaded  a  large  ship  with  oil  in  three  weeks.  September  he  reckoned 
to  be  the  best  month  for  making  oil  at  these  islands.  He  says  that 
during  his  stay  here,  **  the  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  northward 
and  westward ;  the  easterly  and  southerly  winds  blowing  but  seldom, 
and  scarcely  ever  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  It  gene- 
rally blows  fresh,  and  frequendy  very  hard,  from  the  north-west ;  and 
when  a  gale  came  on,  it  was  generaUy  preceded  by  a  very  heavy  sea, 
rolling  in  sometimes  twelve,  and  sometiines  twenty-four  hours,  before 
the  wind  rose.  The  weather  is  very  subject  to  be  thick  and  hazy, 
attended  with  mueh  rain.  The  summer  months  are  warm,  and  the  cold 
in  winter  is  not  severe.** 

Captain  Patten's  people  pitehed  their  tents  near  the  bay  before  men- 
tioneu  and  die  waterfalls,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  is  a  plenty 
of  wood.  He  tells  us  ^  the  trees  do  not  grow  high,  but  their  brancbea 
bend  down  and  spread  on  the  ground.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  thftt 
principally  abound  meadbles  that  of  tiM  yew-ciea»  but  the  wood  is 
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like  that  of  the  maple,  and  burns  remarkablf  well ;  the  tninks  are 
full  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter.  There 
^rc  no  large  or  tall  trees  to  be  met  with.  A  great  deal  of  drift-wood 
is  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  but  none  to  the  westward. 
Abundance  of  wild  celery,  sour  dock  (sorrel),  and  wild  parsley  is  met 
with." 

With  respect  to  animab,  the  number  and  variety  have  been  con« 
siderably  augmented  since  Captain  Patten  was  here  in  1791,  when 
there  were  no  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with  on  the  island,  ^  except  some 
goats,  left  there  by  former  navigators,  which  were  ver}'  wild."  There 
arc  now  bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  dogs,  and  rabbits.  "  Neither 
vermin  nor  venomous  creatures  of  any  description,"  shys  he,  ^  were 
observed.  Of  birds,  the  principal  were  a  kind  of  gamiets,  like  wild 
geese,  wliich  tlic  sailors  considered  as  excellent  food ;  penguins,  alba- 
tross, Cape  cocks  and  hens,  and  a  bird  like  a  partridge,  but  of  a  black 
colour,  which  cannot  fly,  is  easily  run  down,  and  is  very  well  flavoured ; 
and  a  variety  of  small  birds  that  frequent  the  bushes  and  imderwood. 
Abnndance  of  birds*  eggs  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  proper  season.^ 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  island  ib  the  sugar-loaf  or 
conical  mountain,  near  its  centre.  Between  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
and  the  shore  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  level  land,  *•*  the  soil 
of  which  is  a  fme  rich  loam,  of  a  red  colour,  and  considerable  depth, 
apparently  adapted  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  vegetables ;  and 
excepting  the  danger  of  devastation  from  high  winds,  adequate  to  any 
cultivation."  The  productions  of  the  other  islands  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  large  one.  Captain  Colquhoun,  of  the  American  brig 
Betsy,  touched  at  Tristan,  and  planted  potatoes,  onions,  and  a  variety 
of  other  seeds,  wliich  grew  and  multiplied. 

Captain  Hey  wood  was  at  this  island  in  1811,  where  he  found  three 
Americans,  who  pro]K>sed  remaining  a  few  years,  in  order  to  prepare 
seal-skins  und  oil,  and  sell  the  same  to  vessels  that  might  touch  there. 
One  of  these  enterprising  Yankees  was  named  Jonathan  Lambert,  who 
by  a  curious  and  singular  edict  declared  himself  sovereign  proprietor 
of  these  islands.  **  In  a  short  time  he  cleared  about  Miy  acres  of  land, 
and  planted  various  kinds  of  seed,  some  of  which,  as  well  as  the  coflce- 
tree  and  sugar-cane,  were  furnished  by  the  American  minister  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  seeds  sprang  up,  appeared  very  promising,  and  the 
general  aspect  was  that  of  a  valuable  and  important  settlement.  The 
whole  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  final  possession  afterward  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  British  government,  by  a  detachment  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope."    This  was  in  the  year  1817. 

After  all  this,  however,  the  island  was  again  evacuated,  and  given  up 
as  a  British  establishment,  when  several  families  vohmtarily  went  to 
it,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  it,  entirely  independent  of  control  from 
that  government.  ^^  The  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,"  says  a  London 
paper  of  April,  1824,  ^  has  now  upon  it,  living  in  great  happineas* 
twenty-two  men  and  three  women.  The  Berwick,  Captain  JeflTery, 
irom  Ix>ndon  to  Van  Dieman^s  Land*  sent  her  boat  ashore  oo  the 
^<25th  of  March.  The  sailors  were  surprised  at  finding  an  Englishmaii 
of  the  name  of  Glaaa,  formerly  a  coiporal  in  the  anilleryi  and  the  reat 
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of  the  abore-named  population.  Glass  gave  a  very  favourable  account 
of  tlie  island,  and  declared  that  if  they  had  but  a  few  more  women, 
the  place  would  be  an  earthly  paradise.  He  is  a  sort  of  governor  at 
Tristan  d*Acunha,  by  appointment  of  the  rest,  on  account  of  his  mili- 
tary cliaracter  ;  and  he  trades  in  a  small  schooner  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  oil  of  the  sea-elephant  and  the  skins  of  the  seal,  which 
they  catch  in  great  abundance." 

At  the  time  that  we  touched  at  this  island,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1829,  we  found  seven  families,  living  very  comfortably  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Glass,having  for  sale  a  plenty  of  bullocks,  cows, 
sheep,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  and  pouliry ;  also  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets, 
parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  and  pumpkins ;  together  with  butter,  cheese, 
«ggs,  and  milk  :  all  of  which  can  be  had  at  short  notice,  on  moderate 
erins,  and  in  any  quantities.  Some  of  the  invalids  of  the  Anttretic 
pronounced  this  island  to  be  ^  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.** 
The  inhabitants  were  very  friendly,  accommodating,  and  hospitable ; 
and  expressed  their  sympathy  for  the  situation  of  my  crew,  not  so  much 
in  words  as  in  actions.  They  pressed  upon  me  many  little  palatable 
dainties,  with  a  disinterestedness  and  delicacy  which  did  them  honotir. 
I  hope  to  call  and  see  them  again. 

Nwember  17 th. — On  Monday,  the  16th,  at  7,  P.  M.,  we  left  the 
island  of  Tristan  d*Acunha,  and  steered  to  the  south  and  east,  with  a 
moderate  breeze  from  west-south-west,  and  fair  weather ;  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  17th  (nautical  time),  at  5,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in  with 
Gough*s  Island,  or  Diego  Alvarez,  as  it  was  originally  named  by  the 
Portuguese  who  discovered  it.  In  1713  it  was  seen  by  Captain 
Charles  Gough,  in  the  Richmond,  bound  to  China ;  since  which  it  has 
been  called  by  his  name.  In  1811,  on  the  8th  of  January,  it  was 
visited  by  Captain  Heywood,  in  the  Nerens,  who  situated  the  centre 
of  the  island  in  latitude  49""  19'  30''  S.,  and  in  longitude  9o  49^  W.  I 
agree  with  him  in  the  latitude ;  but  we  differ  in  the  longitode,  as  I 
make  the  east  point  of  the  island  in  long.  9^  4rW. 

The  summit  of  this  bland,  according  to  Captain  Heywood^s  calcula- 
tion, is  foiur  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  the  surface  being  mostly  covered  with  a  light  eoat  of  mossjr 
grass.  In  some  places  were  a  few  small  boshy  trees,  like  those  or 
Tristan  d'Acunha.  **  The  cliffs  rise  precipitously  torn  the  sea,  and 
from  their  fissiures  issue  several  beautiful  cascades  of  water.**  On  the 
north  side  of  the  bland,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  one  of  the  rocky 
islets  which  adjoin  that  side  of  the  main  island,  b  a  small  cove,  ia 
which  boats  may  land  with  perfect  safety,  when  the  wind  blows  from 
any  point  south  of  north-west  or  east.  Here  water  may  be  obtained 
with  ease,  by  running  the  vessel  close  in  to  the  front  of  the  oove,  where 
she  can  anchor  in  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms,  with  the  huts  at  the 
head  of  the  cove  bearing  south-sonth-west,  and  the  north  and  eastern* 
most  islet  bearing  about  north-wesu  lliere  b  m  saie  passage  between 
these  islets  and  the  mam  bland,  with  fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  over  a 
rockv  bottom. 

There  b  a  rock  near  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,  which  es- 
^^y  resembles  a  chordif  having  an  elevated  spire  on  its  western  cod ; 
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and  it  is  called  Church  Rock.  **  To  the  southward  of  this  rock«  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  near  the  shorey  there  is  an  inlet  within 
which  the  landing  is  safe  and  easy,  it  being  protected  from  the  swell 
and  northerly  winds  by  the  north-east  point.  Here  several  Americans 
formerly  resided ;  but  they  had  been  unsuccessful  during  a  long  stay, 
most  of  the  seal  having  deserted  the  island ;  but  plenty  of  fish  were 
procured,  and  birds  of  good  flavour  were  caught,  by  ligliling  a  fire  upon 
one  of  the  hills  in  the  night.^ 

This  island  used  to  abound  whh  fur-seal  and  sea-elephants ;  but 
they  were  so  much  annoyed  by  their  relentless  persecutors,  that  they 
have  sought  more  safe  and  distant  retreats — perhaps  some  lonely  isles 
in  the  southern  ocean,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  fell  destroyer,  man  ! 
These  places  might  be  easily  found,  however,  if  merchants  were 
willing  to  risk  the  expense  of  the  attempt.  But  our  capitalists, 
generally,  are  timid  adventurers,  and  cautious  of  venturing  out  of  old- 
beaten  tracks. 

November  16 fh. — On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  we  continued  on  our 
course  to  the  south  and  east,  wafled  along  by  fine  western  breezes. 
The  sick  now  began  to  recover,  so  as  to  sit  up  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time ;  but  they  appeared  more  like  living  skeletons  than  any  thing  else 
I  can  now  compare  them  to.  Their  countenances  were  peaked,  sunken, 
hollow,  cadaverous,  and,  in  short,  horribly  frightful — full  as  much  so 
as  those  of  cholera  patients  in  a  state  of  collapse.  But  they  were 
evidently  improving  slowly,  as  they  could  take  chicken  soup  quite 
freely,  together  with  a  little  custard,  made  of  the  milk  which  I  pro- 
cured at  Tristan  d*Acunha,  and  which  was  boiled  and  bottled  up  for 
the  use  of  the  sick. 

My  wife  now  began  to  gain  a  little  strength,  so  that  she  could  sit  up 
in  her  bed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  But  the  fever  had  lefl 
her  a  perfect  cripple,  being  quite  drawn  out  of  shape ;  as  her  limbs 
could  not  be  straightened,  and  her  ankles  were  drawn  nearly  up  to  her 
body.  But  still  she  suffered  no  pain.  The  application  of  various 
kinds  of  liniments  produced  no  good  effect,  and  poultices  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  I  next  tried  a  very  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  with 
which  I  bathed  the  affected  parts  several  times  a  day,  concluding  the 
operation  by  binding  on  the  leaves,  and  keeping  them  moist  with  tlie 
liquid  in  which  they  had  been  boiled.  A  steady  perseverance  in  this 
course  of  treatment  was  crowned  with  success ;  her  limbs  were  re- 
stored to  their  natural  position,  and  the  synunetry  of  her  person  re- 
mained unimpaired. 

Some  of  the  seamen  were  now  taken  down  with  a  Tioleni  flux, 
which  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  check  with  all  >the  aasistance  I  could 
derive  from  the  medicine-chest.  They  grew  worse,  and  became  ex- 
cessively weak.  I  tlien  peeled  white  oak-bark  from  the  firewood 
which  we  had  on  board,  and  boiled  it  to  a  strong  tea,  which  I  re- 
peatedly administered  to  them,  in  very  sm^  dotes,  for  the  space  of 
forty-eight  hours.  This  had  the  desired  efieet ;  their  boWeb  became 
regular,  their  appetites  returned,  and  they  recovered  fltrengtb  very 
rapidly.  -■  ** 

Am»6cr  21^.— On  Satimbyv  the  aiit,  Wng  «-4it;  44<*  30'  &» 
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long.  5^  45'  E.,  we  took  strong  gales  from  the  west  and  west-by-north, 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  sea.  Although  our  little  bark  was  an  ex- 
cellent sea-boat,  and  made  good  weather  of  it,  yet  it  was  a  very 
fatiguing  time  for  me,  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  stand  the  deck 
nearly  all  the  time,  the  officers  being  still  confined  to  the  cabin,  and  too 
weak  to  help  themselves.  The  convalescent  invalids  in  the  forecastle, 
also,  claimed  much  of  my  attention  and  assistance. 

We  continued  running  before  the  wind,  under  the  head  of  the  fore- 
sail  and  close-reefed  fore-topsail,  making  a  direct  course  for  the  north 
cape  of  Kerguelen's  Land,  or  the  island  of  Desolation,*  going  a  great 
part  of  the  time  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  in  snow  and 
hail-squalls,  for  about  a  fortnight. 

December  5th. — On  Saturday,  the  5th  day  of  December«  at  four,  A. 
M.,  we  made  the  north  cape  of  Desolation,  bearing  south-east,  distant 
three  leagues ;  and  at  six,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in  with  the  entrance 
of  Christmas  Harbour.  But  finding  the  wind  coming  out  of  the  bay 
in  such  violent  gusts  as  took  the  water  up  in  sheets,  we  were  Misled 
to  relinquish  the  idea  of  working  into  the  ancliorage.  We  therenre 
stood  alongshore,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  towards  the  sooth, 
under  easy  sail,  examining  the  islets  and  coast  as  we  went  along  for 
fur-seal,  but  found  none.  On  the  different  beaehes,  however,  we  saw 
about  a  thousand  sea-elephants. 

December  ^h. — As  I  had  not  averaged  more  than  one  hour  and  m 
half  of  sleep  in  each  twenty-four  hours  since  we  crossed  the  equator, 
and  being  nearly  overcome  with  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  I  was 
desirous  to  bring  the  Antarctic  to  a  safe  anchorage  for  a  few  hours,  in 
order  that  I  might  enjoy  sufficient  repose  to  restore  my  exhausted 
energies.  But  &is  desirable  object  eould  not  be  conveniently  effected ; 
lor  OR  the  night  of  the  0th  the  wind  increased  to  a  perfect  gale  from 
west-north-west,  attended  with  a  thick  snow-storm.  Being  satisfied, 
from  the  range  of  coast  which  we  had  already  examined,  aiui  from  the 
thorough  Giiirvey  that  I  had  given  this  island  on  a  former  voyage,  that 
there  were  no  fur-seal  to  be  procured  here,  we  bore  up  at  four,  A.  M., 
and  steered  east-south-east,  before  the  wind,  under  a  three-reefed  fore- 
sail, the  two  bonnets  off  the  jib,  and  a  cloee-reefed  fore-topsail.  Under 
this  little  canvass  we  made  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles* 
distance  in  twenty-four  hours ;  averaging  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  distance.  We  continued  running  at  this 
mte  for  three  days,  when  we  found  that  we  had  made  nine  hundred 
and  fifly-seven  miles'  distance  by  log,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty* 
two  by  astronomical  observations. 

December  18M. — The  wind  now  moderated,  and  hauled  to  the  south- 
south-east,  with  light  breezes  and  fair  weather ;  but  on  Friday,  the  tSth, 
being  in  lat.  59^  90'  S^  long.  127*^  16  E.,  we  again  cook  a  strong 
breese  from  west-by-eomb,  auended  with  squalls  of  hail  and  snow. 
We  continued  our  eonrte,  steering  for  Locd  Auckland's  GroiqH  without 
seeing  any  indieation«  of  iiad,  or  aay  ice;  but  great  nonabers  of  oceanic 
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birds  of  different  kinds.     The  sick  were  now  reooverinff  very  fast,  bat 
as  yet  neither  of  the  officers  was  able  to  stand  the  decs. 

December  ISth. —  We  had  variable  winds  and  occasional  thick  wea- 
ther from  the  18th  until  Monday,  the  28th,  when  we  arrived  at  Lord 
Auckland's  Group,  and  at  eleven,  A.  M.,  anchored  in Camley*s Harbour, 
in  four  fathoms  of  water,  clay  bottom,  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

After  giving  the  Antarctic  the  whole  length  of  her  two  bower  cables,. 
I  had  our  invalids  all  brought  upon  deck,  to  enjoy  tlie  salubrity  of  the 
air,  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  wafted  to  us 
from  the  neighlxiuring  groves,  which  abound  with  flowers  of  the  most 
beautiful  tints  and  the  sweetest  odours.  Nature  reigns  here  in  all  her 
virgin  charms,  unrifled,  unpolluted — for  man,  the  self-styled  lord  of  her 
treasures,  has  not  yet  intruded  on  this  Eden  of  the  south,  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  her  works. 

December  29M. — On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  29th,  I  arose  from 
my  couch  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  first  night's  rest  I  had  en- 
joyed for  a  long  time.  The  weather  was  delightful ;  and  the  singing 
of  thousands  of  birds,  of  various  species,  was  very  exhilarating  to  our 
spirits.  We  again  brought  the  sick  upon  deck,  to  inhale  the  health- 
ful air,  and  enjoy  the  surrounding  prospect.  We  then  proceeded  to 
the  task  of  cleansing,  purifying,  and  disinfecting  every  part  of  the  Aq» 
tarctic  which  was  capable  of  containing  the  least  impure  air.  Every 
article  of  bedding,  clothing,  &c.,  from  the  largest  size  down  to  that 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  was  washed,  fumigated,  and  suspended  sep- 
arately on  the  rigging.  The  hold  and  cabin  were  smoked  with  sulphur, 
and  washed  with  vinegar  in  every  part  that  could  be  got  at. 

December  30^A. — On  the  following  day,  which  was  Wednesday,  the 
dOth,  the  convalescent  officers  and  seamen  were  so  much  recruited  in 
healtli  and  spirits  that  they  were  able  to  take  a  short  walk  on  shore, 
which  much  accelerated  the  progress  of  their  recovery.  On  their  return 
ihey  gave  the  most  animating  descriptions  of  the  fertility  and  beauty 
Df  the  little  range  of  country  they  had  walked  over. 

December  Zlst. — Wc  now  began  to  make  preparations  for  examin- 
ing the  island  for  fur-seal ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  Slst,  Messrs.  Hunt 
and  Johnson  started  on  a  cruise  with  the  two  boats,  in  search  of  tlie 
animals  whose  garments  we  coveted.  Those  who  were  still  on  the 
t>ick-list  made  themselves  useful  in  repairing  th«  sails  and  getting  the 
vessel  in  order,  after  her  thorough  purification. 

January  U/,  1830. — On  the  following  morning,  it  being  New-year's 
day,  the  compliments  of  the  season  were  most  cordially  given,  and 
as  heartily  reciprocated  by  every  soul  on  board.  The  day  was  cele- 
brated by  shooting  a  ninnber  of  fine  wild-ducks,  on  which  the  invalids 
made  a  hearty  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  we  hauled  the  seine,  but  with 
no  great  success.  Before  we  returned  on  board,  however,  we  collected 
a  large  quantity  of  purslain  and  celerv,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  wild-flowers,  which  filled  the  cabin  and  forecastle  with 
such  a  grateful  perfume,  that  it  was  like  sleeping  among  nises.  We 
also  foimd  some  beautiful  berries,  of  which  I  brousfat  a  small  quantity 
on  board  to  my  wife,  who  appeued  much  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  the 
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flowers  and  the  fruit,  and  especially  by  a  little  bird,  of  exquisite  plu- 
mage, which  we  caught  in  the  forest. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  26th  of  October,  my  wife  now  attempted 
to  walk  alone,  by  the  assistance  of  her  brother  and  myself,  who  sta- 
tioned ourselves  at  a  short  distance  apart  in  the  cabin,  with  our  arm» 
extended,  while  she  would  totter  from  one  to  the  other,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  infant  is  first  taught  to  venture  itself  alone  on  its  tiny 
feet.  The  success  of  this  experiment  filled  her  with  such  joy  that  it 
quite  overcame  her ;  and  while  resting  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  she 
poured  out  from  the  fulness  of  her  heart  a  prayer  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  Heaven,  for  this  and  otlier  blessings  she  had  experienced. 
On  becoming  a  little  more  composed,  she  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  if  my  dear 
mother  could  but  just  see  me  beginning  to  learn  to  walk,  afler  being» 
deprived  so  long  of  the  use  of  my  limbs,  how  thankful  to  Heaven  she- 
would  be,  for  this  act  of  mercy  to  her  daughter.** 

In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  conversation,  of  a  very  affecting  and' 
interesting  character,  respecting  the  afflictions  which  hsid  attended  o«r 
voyage  since  we  left  New- York,  she  evinced  so  much  philosophical 
calmness,  pious  resignation,  and  humble  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  her  Creator,  that  I  ventured  to  communicate  to  her,  for  the 
first  time,  the  fact  of  Geery  and  Spmney*s  having  been  removed  ta 
another  state  of  existence. 

The  shock  of  this  disastrous  intelligence  overcame  her  assumed 
fortitude  at  once ;  she  burst  into  tears,  and  for  some  time  refused  to 
be  consoled.  Young  Geery  had  been  the  favoured  and  accepted  snite^ 
of  her  sister,  to  whom  he  was  solenmly  betrothed  when  we  sailed  on 
this  ill-omened  voyage.  ''  Do  let  me  weep,  Benjamin,**  said  my  wife, 
^  for  I  cannot  help  it — these  tears  will  relieve  my  almost  bursting 
heart  He  was  the  lover  of  my  sister ;  and  a  more  noble  or  more 
manly  soul  never  animated  the  human  frame.  He  was  worthy  of  her 
affections,  and  he  possessed  them.  I  weep  for  her,  and  his  poor 
mother,  whose  heart  will  break  when  she  hears  the  dreadful  new8» 
You  know,  Benjamin,  that  she  doted  on  Samuel ;  and  his  filial  affec- 
tion was  most  exemplary.  Poor  disconsolate  mother !  you  was  indeed 
making  the  shroud  of  your  son  !** 

Why  should  I  prolong  or  extend  this  scene  any  farther  ?  I  eair 
portray  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  reality ;  and^ 
tliough  of  the  most  thrilling  interest  to  the  parties  concerned,  the  reader 
may  think  it  a  dull,  heavy  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  voyage.. 
I  will  therefore  return  to  our  nautical  duties. 

Our  long,  affecting,  and,  I  trust,  not  unprofitable  conversation  wa^ 
at  length  interrupted  by  the  arrival  on  board  of  some  of  our  invalid 
seamen,  who  had  been  recreating  themselves  in  the  majestic  grove» 
and  delightful  valleys  of  this  charming  island.  On  meeting  then  at 
the  gangway,  I  found  that  they  had  brought  a  few  berries,  and  m 
splendid  collection  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  intended,  they  taid» 
expressly  for  Mrs.  Morrell.  They  felt  their  health  and  strength  im- 
proving very  fast,  they  said,  and  hoped,  1^  the  blasaing  of  God,  to  lie 
able  to  go  to  their  duty  on  the  foUowmg  day.    This  was  agreeable  iftp^ 
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telligence  to  me,  as  wc  had  considerable  work  to  do»  our  sails  and  rig- 
ging being  very  much  out  of  repair. 

January  2(i.— On  tlie  following  morning,  which  was  Saturday,  tho 
2d  of  Januar)',  after  committing  my  wife  to  the  care  of  her  brother, 
and  setting  all  hands  at  work  that  were  on  board,  I  took  the  small 
boat  and  went  on  shore,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  stroll  about  the 
island.  I  travelled  about  five  miles,  over  wood-crowned  hills,  fertile 
plains,  and  luxuriant  valleys ;  and  on  my  return  to  the  vessel,  at  7, 
P.  M.,  I  carried  with  mc,  as  tropliies  and  specimens,  several  beautiful 
birds  which  I  had  shot,  and  a  large  collection  of  flowers. 

January  Ath. — On  Monday,  the  4th,  at  8,  P.  M.,  the  boats  returned, 
after  pulling  round  the  island,  without  seeing  a  single  fur-seal,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  of  the  hair  kind.  The  boats  were  immediately  taken 
up,  and  preparations  made  for  leaving  this  group  of  islands  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  In  the  mean  time,  I  presume  that  a  brief  description 
of  the  principal  one,  in  a  harbour  of  which  we  now  lay  at  anchor,  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

Auckland's  Group,"*^  as  it  is  called  on  the  charts,  is  a  cluster  of 
islands,  only  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  deserve  the  name,  and 
that  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  fiAeen  in 
width,  from  east  to  west.  It  is  situated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  New-Zealand,  and  as  many  leagues  south-east  of  Van 
Dieman's  Limd,  being  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat  51^  0'  south, 
long.  106^  20'  east.  It  was  discovered,  with  its  surrounding  islets,  by 
Captain  A.  Bristow,  in  1806.  It  is  moderately  elevated,  the  highest 
points  being  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
indented  with  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  where  ships  can  lie  in  safety, 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  A  few  islets  lie  on  its  eastern  side ;  two  or 
three  others  are  on  its  western  side,  one  of  which  is  called  Disappoint- 
ment Island ;  Adams's  Island  lies  off  its  south  end,  sheltering  the  &ne 
harbour  in  which  we  lay  at  anchor,  the  eastern  point  of  which  is  called 
Cape  Bennctu  On  the  nortli-east  is  Euderby's  Island,  and  on  the 
north  Bristow's  Rock. 

Carnloy's  Harbour  makes  in  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
south  cape ;  and  the  entrance  is  formed  by  two  bluff  points,  from  which, 
to  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  the  distance  is  fifteen  miles.  The  passage  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  and  entirely  clear  of  dangers,  within  twenty- 
five  fathoms  of  each  shore.  It  runs  in  first  north-north-west,  then 
north  and  nonh-north-cast ;  forming,  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  a  beau- 
tiful basin,  with  sufficient  room  for  half  a  dozen  ships  to  moor.  The 
least  water  from  tlie  entrance  imtil  we  came  near  the  anchorage  was 
twenty  fathoms,  mid-channel.  We  anchored  in  four  fathoms,  clay 
ground. 

The  western  side  of  this  island  is  a  perpendicular,  blufi^  iron-bound 
coast,  with  deep  water  witliin  a  hundred  fathoms  of  the  shore ;  while 
the  eastern  coast  is  principally  lined  with  a  pebbly  or  sandy  beach, 
behind  which  are  extensive  level  plains,  covered  with  beautiful  groves, 

*  Ttiii  powp  WM  ■PBMttei  in  lumoor  nf  Lotd  Aacklmd,  whodted  right  yiw  ■aa—ft  Ttte 
noMffooui  Mgan  bis  career  in  1776,  t>einc  oiie  of  ibe  cotwmtwioaere  anpointed  topCBfMi  VKUm of 
PMoe  to  tbe  AiBOTicu  congnw.  His  eoUeagiiw  werr  Lord  Howe,  Mr  fUmrf  CltaMi,  *c.  The 
result  Is  weU  known. 
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and  refreshing  yerdure,  extending  back  about  five  miles,  and  then  rising 
into  elevated  hills.  The  view  frOm  the  vessel,  in  approaching  this  side 
of  the  island,  is  therefore  very  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

All  the  hills,  excepting  a  few  of  the  highest,  are  thickly  covered 
with  forests  of  loAy  trees,  flourishing  with  such  extraordinarj-  vigour 
as  to  afford  a  magnificent  prospect  to  the  spectator.  The  large  trees 
are  principally  of  two  sorts :  one  of  them  is  of  the  size  of  our  large 
firs,  and  grows  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  its  foliage  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  spruce  in  making  that  pleasant  and  wholesome  beverage, 
spruce-beer.  The  other  resembles  our  maple,  and  often  grows  to  a 
great  size ;  but  is  only  fit  for  sliip-building  or  fuel,  being  too  heavy  for 
masts  or  spars  of  any  dimensions.  A  great  variety  of  trees  grow  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  plains,  one  of  which  bears  a  kind  of  plum,  about 
the  size  of  a  prune ;  it  ripens  yellow,  but  has  an  unpleasant  taste, 
though  eaten  by  most  of  the  crew.  Another  tree  bears  flowers  veir 
much  like  the  m3rrtle.  There  also  grows  here  a  species  of  polyadel- 
phus,  the  leaves  of  which  we  used  for  tea,  and  foimd  them  to  be  an 
excellent  substitute. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  on  this  island  is  sufficientlyindicated  by  the 
uniform  luxuriant  growth  of  all  its  productions.  Were  the  forests 
cleared  away,  very  few  spots  would  be  found  that  could  not  be  con- 
verted to  excellent  pasturage,  or  tillage  land.  The  valleys  and  plains, 
and  hill-sides,  and  every  spot  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  penetratet 
are  now  clothed  with  a  strong,  heavy,  luxuriant  grass,  interspersed  with 
many  natural  specimens  of  the  boundless  treasures  of  nature's  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  This  extraordinary  strength  of  vegetation  is  no  doubt 
greatly  assisted  by  the  agreeable  temperature  of  the  climate,  which  is 
very  fine. 

Antiscorbntical  plants  may  be  procured  here  in  great  abundance. 
Along  the  margins  of  the  coves,  and  by  the  sides  of  all  the  fresh  water 
streams,  the  wild  celery  flourishes  in  great  profusion.  Scurvy-grass 
is  also  seen  in  almost  every  direction.  All  ship-masters  on  long 
voyages  know  the  worth  of  these  plants  in  cases  of  the  scurvy.  They 
are  very  palatable  and  refreshing,  whether  prepared  as  salads  or  boiled 
as  greens.  Besides  the  vegetables  already  mentioned,  there  are  eu- 
phorbia, crane's-bill,  cud-weed,  rushes,  bind-weed,  nightshade,  nettles, 
thistles,  virgin's-bower,  vanelloe,  French  willow,  flax,  all-heal,  knot- 
grass, brambles,  eye-bri^t,  groundsel,  and  a  variety  of  others,  for 
which  I  know  no  appellation ;  and  many  of  those  already  mentioned  differ 
in  many  respects  from  plants  of  the  same  family  in  the  United  States. 

From  my  own  observations,  combined  with  the  reports  of  others,  I 
must  infer  that  this  section  of  the  animal  kingdom  b  rather  indiflfer- 
ently  stocked,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  ornithological  depart- 
ment. No  quadruped  has  ever  been  seen  on  this  island,  nor  even  a 
trace  of  any,  larger  than  the  rat.  Of  reptiles  there  are  only  three  sorts 
of  harmless,  luoffensive  lizards ;  and  insects  are  quite  limited  in  mini- 
ber  and  variety.  The  prmcipal  sorts  are  butterflies,  dragon-flies,  sand- 
Hies,  grasshoppers,  and  scorpion-fftes^  which  mtke  the  woods  echo 
with  their  chirping.  There  are  also  several  sorts  of  spiders,  and  a  6fW 
black  ants. 
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Hie  birds  are  numerous,  and  beautiful  b^ud  description ;  and  I 
was  at  a  loss  which  inost  to  adniire«  the  knreiy  tints  of  their  plumage 
or  ihe  sweetness  of  their  liquid  melody,  with  which  the  forests  were 
rendered  vocal.  Two,  in  particular,  attracted  the  most  of  my  atten« 
tion ;  one  of  them  a  small  green  bird,  and  the  other  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  quail,  with  a  crest  very  much  like  that  of  the  maecaroni-pen- 
guin,  only  much  richer,  and  the  back  of  a  changeable  blue.  These 
two  birds  are  the  most  delightful  singers  that  fever  heard.  They 
may  both  very  justly  be  called  mocking-birds,  for  their  melody  is  so 
sweet,  and  their  notes  so  varied,  that  one  would  imagine  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  birds,  all  singing  at  once. 
There  are  three  or  four  other  kinds  of  birds  that  sing  ver}'  sweetly* 
and  several  kinds  that  I  never  heard  sing.  I  also  saw  a  species  of 
the  cuckoo ;  and  the  gross-beak,  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  is  common. 
Parrots  and  paroquets  are  very  numerous,  aild  generally  of  the  most 
beautiful  plumage.  There  are  likewise  a  variety  of  large  wood- 
pigeons. 

But  the  most  curious  bird  which  I  saw  on  this  island  is  called  by 
some  the  golden-winged  pigeon.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  most  of  the 
wing-feathers  marked  with  golden  yellow,  changing  its  colours,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  lights  in  which  it  is  viewed,  to  green  and 
bronze ;  forming,  when  the  wings  are  closed,  two  bars  across  the  back. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  red ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  fore- 
part of  the  head  are  of  a  dove-colour,  and  a  dark-brownish  red  passes 
each  eye.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  lighter  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  plumage,  which  inclines  to  a  bright  lea^-colour,  witli 
a  bar  of  black  near  the  ends. 

I  also  saw  two  kinds  of  falcons,  and  three  or  four  species  of  owls. 
Among  the  rocks  we  found  black  sea-pies,  with  red  bills,  and  crested 
shags  of  a  leaden  colour.  About  the  shores  are  a  few  sea-gulls,  black 
herons,  wild  ducks,  plovers,  sand-larks,  snipes,  rooks,  nelJies,  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  penguins. 

Fish  are  plenty,  and  of  many  varieties.  The  principal  kinds  which 
fell  under  our  observation  while  we  lay  at  this  island  were,  rock-cod» 
mackerel,  black-fiah,  skate,  blue  dolphins,  conger-eels,  elephant-fish, 
mullets,  soles,  flounders,  blue  porgies,  gurnards,  nurses,  hake,  paracu- 
tas,  parrot-fish,  leather-jackets,  and  a  kind  of  small  salmon.  Of  all 
these,  the  salmon,  rock-cod,  and  black-fish  are  the  best,  being  of  su- 
perior quality.  These  are  the  only  scale-fish  that  came  under  my 
notice ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  more  species  of 
which  we  know  nothing. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  shellfish  the  most  abundant  and  most  de- 
licious are  muscles,  some  of  which  are  fiom  twelve  to  fifteen  inehea 
in  length,  and  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  a  Blue  Point  oyster.  There 
are  many  others  of  a  smaller  size,  which  are  equally  fat  and  palatable^ 
Clams  are  plenty  on  the  beaches  at  low  tide,  and  excellent^vouied 
oysters  are  foimd  in  many  places,  but  their  size  is  very  dimimitive^ 
Besides  these  there  are  periwinkles,  limpets,  wilks,  seaFegga,  s<ar^h» 
sea-ears,  crabs«  crawfish,  and  many  other  kinds  unhiown  in  this, 
country. 
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On  the  whole,  I  think  that  Auckland^a  Island  is  one  of  the  finest 
places  for  a  small  settlement  that  can  be  found  on  any  island  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  above  the  latitude  of  thirty-five.  Every  valu- 
able animal  would  thrive  here,  such  as  bnUocks,  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
)hogs,  foxes,  rabbits,  geese,  ducks,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds ;  all  of  which 
would  increase  and  multiply  as  fast  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world* 
Grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  (excepting  the,  tropical  fruits) 
could  be  made  to  flourish  here  with  very  little  labour.  No  island  on 
the  globe,  of  equal  dimensions,  can  boast  so  many  excellent  harbours, 
safe,  and  easy  of  access ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  beautiful  valley, 
extending  inland,  admirably  ealculated  for  the  site  of  a  village.  The 
whole  island  is  well  wateied,  and  would  form  a  delightful  retreat  to  a 
few  amiable  families,  who  wish  for  **  a  dear  little  isle  of  their  own." 

The  climate  is  mild,  temperate,  and  salubrious.  I  have  been  told  by 
men  of  the  first  respectability  and  talents,  who  had  visited  this  isla»l 
in  the  month  of  July,  the  dead  of  winter  in  this  latitude,  corresponding 
to  our  January,  that  the  weather  was  mild  as  respects  cold,  as  the  mer* 
cury  was  never  lower  than  38^  in  the  valleys,  and  the  trees  at  the 
same  time  retained  their  verdure  as  if  it  was  midsummer.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  foliage  of  many  of  the  trees  remains  imtil  they  are  pushed 
off  in  the  following  spring  by  a  new  crop  of  buds  and  leaves.  At  the 
time  we  were  here  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  seldom  rose  higher 
than  78^,  although  it  answered  to  our  July.  The  weather  is  generally 
good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  although  there  are  occasiobal  high 
winds,  attended  with  heavy  rains.  These  storms,  however,  seldom  last 
more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  year  1823,  Captain  Robert  Johnson,  in  the  schooner  Henry, 
of  New-York,  took  from  this  island,  and  the  surrounding  islets,  about 
thirteen  thousand  of  as  good  fur-seal  skins  as  ever  were  brought  to  the 
New- York  market.  He  was  then  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Byers,  Rogers,  M'Intyre,  and  Nixon ;  who  fitted  him  out  on  his  second 
voyage,  in  the  Henry,  in  the  most  complete  and  liberal  manner,  in  the 
year  1824.  From  this  voyage  he  never  returned.  He  was  last  seen 
at  the  south  cape  of  New-Zealand,  in  the  foUowmg  year,  havmg  lost 
three  men,  who  were  drowned  at  Chatham  Islands.  Captain  Johnson 
and  the  remainder  of  hb  crew  were  then  all  in  good  health,  and  luid 
seventeen  hundred  prime  fur-seal  skins  on  board  the  Henry.  My  in- 
formants further  stated,  that  the  Henry  lef^  New-Zealand  on  a  enuse 
to  the  south  and  east,  in  search  of  new  lands,  between  the  sixtieth  and 
sixty-fifUi  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  and  as  he  has  never  been  heard 
of  since  leaving  New-Zealand,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  made  dis- 
covery of  some  new  island  near  the  parallel  of  60,  on  which  the  Henry 
was  shipwrecked.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  a  vessel  should  cruise  in 
that  direction,  she  would  fall  in  with  islands  aboundhig  with  fur-seal ; 
and  possibly  find  Captain  Johnson,  or  part  of  his  crew,  yet  alive.  For 
the  sake  of  humanity,  I  hope  that  the  experiment  will  yet  be  tried. 

Although  the  Auckland  Isles  once  abooaded  with  numerous  herds  ef 
fur  and  hair^seal,  the  American  and  En^^ish  teamen  engaged  in  tfus 
business  have  made  such  clean  work  of  it  as  seareely  to  leave  a  breed ; 
at  all  events,  there  was  not  one  fur-seal  to  be  found  oa  the  4thof  Jan^ 
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iiarvi  1B30.  We  t)icrefore  got  under  way  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  5ili,  at  0  oVlock,  and  steered  for  another  cluster  of  islands,  or 
rather  rocks,  called  ^^  The  Stiares,*'  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  north 
of  Aufrkland's  group,  and  about  sixty  south  of  New-Zealand. 

Tliis  cluster  of  craggy  rocks  is  in  lat.  48^  4'  south,  long.  166^  IB' 
cast ;  extending  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  east-north-east  and  west- 
south-west.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Vancouver,  who  gave  tliem 
H  name  expressive  of  their  character,  as  being  very  likely  to  draw  the 
unwar}'  marmer  into  alarming  difficulties.  We  searched  them  in  vain 
for  i'ur-seal,  whh  which  they  formerly  abounded.  The  population  was 
extinct,  cut  off,  root  and  branch,  by  the  scalers  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land, 
Sidney,  &.c.  We  therefore  squared  away  for  the  south  cape  of  New- 
Zealand,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  south-west,  and  fair  weather. 

Jan.  7th, — On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  7lh,  at  5  A.  M.,  we 
were  close  in  with  the  south  cape  of  New-Zealand ;  or,  more  properly, 
Stewart's  Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  island  by  a  passage 
about  twenty  miles  wide,  called  Foyeaux's  Strait.  This  passage  is 
clear  of  dangers  on  the  south  shore,  but  the  north  shore  presents 
numerous  islands  and  reefs,  with  deep  and  spacious  harbours  within 
them,  running  some  distance  into  the  mainland. 

Stewart's  Island,  wliich  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  New-Zea- 
land, is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  its  most  southerly  point,  called 
Cape  South,  is  in  latitude  47"^  18'  somh,  long.  167^  14'  east.  Its 
southern  and  western  parts  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  on  its  northern  and  eastern 
sides,  the  land  descends  into  deep  valleys  and  fertile  plains.  The 
whole  surface  of  tlie  island,  except  the  summits  of  the  most  lofly  hills, 
is  covered  with  a  rich  mellow  soil,  clotlied  with  hea\T  forests  of  ex- 
cellent  ship-timber. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  island  is  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
harbour,  tlir  entrance  to  wliich  is  narrow,  and  easy  of  access.  After 
passing  whhin  this  entrance,  it  branches  oiT,  north  and  south,  in  two 
arms,  in  each  of  which  is  safe  anchorage.  This  is  called  Sonth  Port; 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  gang  of  men  from  Sidney  were  here,  em- 
ployed in  building  a  vessel. 

'riic  west  part  of  this  island  is  dangerous  for  a  ship  to  approach  in 
the  night,  as  there  arc  many  reefs  running  out  to  the  westward,  from 
three  to  four  miles,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  whh  great  violence.  The 
coast  to  the  south  and  east  is  bold  close  to  the  shore,  and  emirely  free 
from  hidden  dangers,  half  a  mile  from  the  land ;  but  on  the  north-eaat 
point  of  this  island  there  is  a  reef  nmning  olT  to  the  eastward  about 
three  miles,  upon  wliich  the  sea  seldom  breaks  with  a  westerly  windf 
although  there  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  of  water  on  its  extreme  point. 
From  Cape  South  ''  The  Snares'"  bear  about  south  88°  west,  distant 
nineteen  leagues. 

Jan.  Sth. — On  Friday,  the  Stli  of  January,  we  left  Stewan^s  lale, 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  south-south-west,  and  fair  weather,  and  at  10, 
A.  M.,  were  close  in  with  what  ia  called  Molyneuz*8  Harbour,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  New-Zealand  proper;  but  instead  of  a  *"deep  and 
spacious  huri)(>ur,*'  as  reported  by  its  discoverer,  we  found  nothing  but 
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a  small  bend  in  the  land,  between  two  low  points  about  three  miles 
across,  and  one  mile  deep. 

We  soon  had  a  friendly  visit  from  about  fifty  natives,  who  came 
on  board  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  opened  an  intercourse  with  us 
without  reserve.  We  made  them  some  trifling  presents,  which  appeared 
to  give  them  much  pleasure.  In  return,  they  gave  me  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  visit  their  little  village,  at  the  foot  of  a  valley  near  the  head 
of  the  bay.  But  before  I  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  me  on  shores 
it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  about  this  interesting  country  of  New^ 
Zealand :  the  next  chapter  will  therefore  commence  with  a  few  fiicts 
collected  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  confirmed  by  my  own 
personal  observaiion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

New- Zealand — Interconrse  with  the  Natives — Their  Habitations,  Apparel,  Wtnk- 
ing  tools,  and  Weapons — Eating  Hcunan  Flesb— Face  of  the  Countiy— Banks** 
Peninsula — Cook^sCape,  Harbour,  and  Strait — Visit  from  the  Natives — Wobmi 
an  Article  of  Traffic — East  Cape — Mercury  Bay — Great  Utility  of  Missionanea—* 
Bay  of  Islands — Royal  Visiters — Visit  to  the  Mission — Orderly  Arrangement- 
Sail  to  the  North— The  New-Hebrides— Hope  Island— Steer  to  the  West- 
New  Discoveries  anticipated. 

New-Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands,  lying  north-east  and 
south-west  of  each  other,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  separated  by  a  pas* 
sage  called  Cook's  Strait.  The  northernmost  of  these  islands  is  called 
by  the  natives  EahSino-mawc^  and  the  southernmost  Tain'  Poenammoo, 
The  northern  island  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  and 
its  medium  breadth  is  probably  about  sixty  miles ;  it  comprises,  therefore^ 
more  than  twenty-six  thousand  square  miles.  The  southern  island  \m 
three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  one  hundred 
in  breadth ;  comprising  thirty-six  thousand  square  miles. 

The  whole  country  of  New-Zealand  lies  between  the  thirty-fourth 
and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  and  between  the  longitudinal 
degrees  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-niBe^ 
east  from  Greenwich.  Its  mean  location,  therefore,  is  latitude  4 1^  0\ 
long.  173^  0'  east.  This  country,  or  rather  its  western  coast,  was  first 
discovered  in  1642  by  Tasman.  The  discovery  was  afterward  pursued 
by  M.  de  Surville,  a  French  navigator ;  continned  by  the  celelnated 
Cook,  and  completed  by  the  enterprising  Vancouver,  who  was  the  pupil 
of  that  great  navigator.  Not  b^ing  able  to  reach  one -of  the  arms  of 
Dusky  Bay,  near  the  western  point  of  the  northern  island.  Cook  gavv  n 
the  name  of  ^  Nobody^kmnos-whatJ"  His  pupil  sneeeeded,  and  ehangad 
the  name  to  ^  Sameb&dy-knowhwhat,^  TbM  point,  which  is  called 
Cape  West,  is  about  three  hnndred  and  fifty  leagues  south-east  of  PM 
Jackson,  Botany  Bay. 

This  country  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance  io  pioportion  as  il 
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becomes  more  known.  It  ia  m'cU  watered,  fertile,  and  highly  pro- 
ductive of  ever}'  species  of  vegetation  congenial  to  its  variety  of  climate, 
in  an  extent  of  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude.  But  it  is  mostly  interesting 
on  account  of  its  extensive  population  of  aborigines ;  a  peculiar  people, 
who  are  separated  into  tribes  or  nations,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  its  own  cliief  or  king.  The  northern  island  is  divided  into  eight 
principal  districts,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
over  which  inferior  chiefs  hold  dominion.  It  appears,  however, 
that  tlic  areckePj  or  king  of  a  district,  is  not  absolute  in  power,  as  the 
inferior  chiefs  make  frequent  wars  on  each  other,  without  consulting  him. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  New-Zealand  are  evidently  of  the  same 
original  stock  >vith  the  Otaheitans,  the  people  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  the  other  Polynesians.  Their  language  is  radically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Otaheitans.  Tliey  have  generally  dark  tawny  complexions, 
though  I  have  seen  a  few  of  them  comparatively  fair,  and  others  agaia 
quite  black.  Their  countenances  are,  with  few  exceptions,  pleasing 
and  intelligent,  without  those  indications  of  ferocity  which  some  of 
their  actions  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  men  are  tall,  mus- 
cular, and  well  made. 

The  village  at  the  head  of  Molyneux^s  Harbour,  which  is  called  by 
the  natives  Tavaimoo,  contains  twenty-eight  huts,  of  miserable  accom- 
modations. The  best  among  them  are  shaped  like  our  bams,  being 
about  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth. 
The  inside  is  strongly  constructed,  and  well  fastened  together  by  osiers 
or  supple  vines.  They  are  painted,  generally,  witli  red  aides  and 
black  roofs,  using  the  same  kind  of  material  as  that  with  which  they 
daub  their  faces.  At  one  end  is  a  small  hole,  just  large  enough  to 
admit  one  person,  stooping  low ;  tliis  serves  as  a  door ;  while  another 
hole  considerably  smaller,  answers  the  double  purpose  of  chimney  and 
window. 

Few  of  their  habitations,  however,  arc  constructed  in  this  luxurious 
manner.  The  most  of  them  arc  less  than  half  this  size,  and  are  seldom 
more  tlian  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  They  are  framed  of  young  trees, 
and  thatched  with  long  coarse  grass.  Their  household  fomiture  con- 
sists of  a  few  small  baskets  or  bags,  in  which  they  deposits  their 
fishing-gear,  and  other  trifles.  They  squat  down  in  the  middle  of  these 
liuts,  around  the  fire,  and  often  sleep  all  night  in  this  manner,  with- 
out any  other  covering  than  what  they  have  worn  during  the  day. 

Both  sexes  arc  clothed  alike,  having  a  garment  made  of  the  silky 
hemp,  which  is  a  natural  production  of  the  country.  These  robes  are 
five  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  and  this  is  their  principal  manufacture, 
which  is  performed  by  knotting  and  running  the  warp  on  the  gromid, 
and  working  in  tlie  filling  by  hand.  Their  war  mats  are  made  in  the 
same  manner,  and  are  sometimes  higldy  omamenled.  I  brought  home 
a  number  of  them,  two  of  which  1  presented  to  the  proprietor  m  Peale's 
Museum,  in  Broadway,  New-York,  together  with  a  New-Zealand  axe 
made  of  jasper,  and  a  number  of  their  bows,  arrows,  spears,  war-clubs, 
paddles,  dtc.  Ac,  I  made  a  similar  donation  to  Scudder*s  Americaii 
Museum,  where  they  have  been  much  admired ;  and  also  to  the  MMsema 
in  the  city  of  Albany. 
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As  it  is  in  all  villages  as  well  as  cities,  society  is  here  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes,  corresponding  to  patricians  and  plebeians ;  the 
New-Zealanders  call  the  former  class  ntngateedas^  and  the  latter  they 
call  hookies.  Besides  these  mats  or  robes,  which  are  fastened  round 
the  body  with  a  highly  ornamented  girdle,  the  rungateedas  wear  orna- 
ments of  shells,  feathers,  beads,  &e.  But  the  humble  hookies  generally 
wear  nothing  more  than  a  quantity  of  the  sedge-piant,  badly  manu- 
factured, thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  with  a  string,  falling 
^own  on  all  sides  to  the  knees.  When  sitting  doM'n  in  this  dress,  they 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  tlie  i^ray  rocks  or  stones,  if  their 
black  heads  did  not  project  above  the  garment  which  covers  the  body. 

The  New-Zealanders  have  some  excellent  domestic  habits,  and 
prince  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  a  few  arts.  Having  no  metallic 
vessels  for  boiling  their  food,  they  contrive  to  cook  their  fern-root,  and 
their  potatoes,  by  means  of  two  hollow  stones,  in  which  they  first  put 
the  roots,  surrounded  by  a  few  moist  leaves  of  some  well-fiavoinred 
plant,  and  then  applymg  the  hollow  sides  of  the  stones  to  one  another, 
heat  them  thoroughly  for  a  due  length  of  time  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
the  contents  are  well  stewed  and  palatable  food.  They  make  wooden  s 
vessels,  and  carve  them  witli  much  taste ;  cultivate  their  fields  with 
great  neatness,  vrith  notliing  but  a  wooden  spade ;  construct  large  and 
well-finished  canoes ;  and  prepare  fishing  tackle  and  other  implements 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  considering  their  limited  means  and  want  of 
tools.  Their  principal  mechanical  tool  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  aa 
adze,  and  is  made  of  the  serpent-stone,  or  jasper.  Their  chisels  and 
gouges  are  generally  made  of  the  same  material,  but  sometimes  of  a 
black  solid  stone  similar  to  the  jasper.  Their  masterpiece  of  ingenuity 
is  carving,  which  they  display  on  the  most  trivial  objects,  as  well  as 
in  the  elegant  figure-heads  of  their  canoes,  k,c.  Their  cordage  for 
fishing-lines,  nets,  d^c,  is  not  inferior  to  the  finest  we  have  in  this 
coimtr}',  and  their  nets  are  admirably  made.  A  bit  of  fiint,  or  a  shell, 
is  their  only  substitute  for  a  knife,  and  a  shark's  tooth,  fixed  in  a  piece 
of  wood,  serves  for  an  auger  or  gimlet.  They  also  fix  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  nicely  canned,  a  row  of  large  shark's  teeth,  setting  them  in  a 
line,  and  their  sharp  edges  all  one  way.  This  answers  for  a  saw, 
which  they  use  in  their  carpenter-work,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
•cutting  up  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  wlio  are  slain  in  battle. 

Tlieir  wars  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  They  have 
short  spears,  which  they  throw  like  javelins,  from  a  distance ;  long 
•ones,  which  they  use  as  lances ;  and  a  broad,  thick,  sharpnedged 
weapon  of  stone,  called  jkUothpatoo^  with  which  the)'  strike  each  other 
in  close  combat,  and  which  sometimes  cleaves  the  scull  at  a  single 
blow.  I  brought  home  specimens  of  each  of  these  weapons,  which 
are  now  in  the  musenms  before  mentioned.  They  devour  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies  ;  but  not  fipom  a  ph3r8ical  appetite  or  relish  for  human 
fiesh,  as  many  suppose.  Such  an  appetite  or  relish  was  never  yet  ex« 
perienced  by  any  canntfial  that  ever  existed.  The  horrid  rite  is  per* 
formed  merely  to  appease  a  moral  appetite,  fiur  more  voracious  tnaa 
chat  of  hunger.  It  is  done  to  express  the  extent  of  their  hate,  their 
reogeance,  or  rather  an  insatiable  malice  that  wonU  panne  iu  victim 
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beyond  the  coniineB  of  the  grave ;  for  it  is  an  article  of  their  religious 
creed  that  the  soul  of  a  man  thus  devoured  is  doomed  to  eternal  fire. 
On  this  subject,  1  speak  from  personal  observation  and  experience ; 
for  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  cannibals,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
1  have  been  present  when  the  New-Zealaaders  have  celebrated  their 
victories  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  witnessed  their  disgusting  banquet, 
at  which  their  own  stomachs  revolted  with  every  symptom  of  loath- 
ing, often  attended  with  reaching,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  I  have 
wimessed  this  horrible  scene  several  times,  with  the  same  irresistible 
inference ;  otherwise  I  should  not  thus  hazard  so  bold  a  contradiction  of 
popular  opinion. 

But  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  volume  will  not  permit  me  to  ex- 
tend these  remarks  farther ;  1  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  ^b» 
narratives  of  other  voyages  for  farther  particulars  respecting  this 
curious  and  interesting  people.  See  Cook's  Voyages,  Dalrymple*s 
Historical  Collection,  the  Narrative  of  Nicholas,  Dr.  Forster,  Marion* 
Porkinas,  Collins,  Savage,  and  others. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  says  Malte  Brun«  so  far  as  it  hts 
hitherto  been  explored,  is  undulating ;  the  hills  rising  with  a  varied 
ascent  from  inconsiderable  eminences  to  lofly  momitains.  A  continoed 
chain  of  hills  runs  from  the  north  cape,  southward,  through  the  whole 
country,  gradually  swelling  into  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  ae- 
cording  to  Dr.  Forster,  is  Mount  Egmont,  lying  in  latitude  80^  10'  8.,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  same  in  elevation  as  well  as  in  general  appearance 
as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  a  great 
way  down,  and  from  calculations  and  comparisons  respecting  the  snow- 
line, he  concluded  its  height  to  be  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  Others  arc  led  by  various  considerations  to  assign  to 
it  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet.  Snares  Islands,  Lord  Auckland's 
Group,  and  Macquarrie  Island,  to  the  south  of  New-Zealand,  show 
the  continuation  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  under  water,  by 
which  this  country  is  pervaded. 

January  \Oth. — On  leaving  Molyneux's  Harbour,  we  steered  to 
the  north,  with  a  tine  breeze  from  the  west,  fair  weather,  and  veiy 
smooth  water.  At  1,  P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  January,  we  were 
close  in  with  Banks*s  Peninsula,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  shelter  on 
the  north  side,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Gore's  Bay.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  Banks's  Peninsula  is  in  lat.  43°  52'  south,  long.  178°  14' 
east. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  north,  along  this  coast,  after  donUing  die 
peninsula,  wishing  to  have  communication  with  the  natives,  will  find 
good  anchorage  by  steering  to  the  north-westward,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  peninsula,  until  they  come  up  with  Cook*s  Cape,  in  lot  43^41' 
somh,  long.  J  72°  51'  east.  They  may  then  steer  m  little  sottheily, 
about  eighteen  miles,  to  Cook's  Harboiur,  where  they  will  be  shekered 
from  all  winds,  excepting  from  east-north-east  to  east-south-east,  from 
which  quarter  the  winds  seldom  blow  home. to  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
with  any  violence.  If  bound  into  this  harbour,  they  may  keep  the 
north  shore  of  the  peninsula  dose  on  board,  until  they  xcach  the 
anchorage ;  excepting  in  passing  Gook*a  Gape^  off  vbieh  there  is  a 
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small  reef,  about  two  mUes  and  a  half  irom  the  main  shore.  When 
at  ihc  head  of  the  bay,  the  best  anchorage  will  be  found  on  the  north 
side,  between  a  small  island  and  the  mainland,  in  fifteen  fathoms  of 
water,  muddy  bottom. 

There  are  but  few  natives  residing  at  this  bay,  and  these  few  live 
in  a  very  miserable  manner,  subsisting  almost  entirely  on  shellfish,  as 
the  fern-root  is  here  very  scarce,  owing  probably  to  the  mountains  of 
rock  which  line  the  coast  near  the  peninsula. 

January  13/A. — We  continued  examining  the  coast  to  the  north 
and  eastward,  frequently  seeing  natives  on  shore,  making  signals  for 
us  to  land.  On  Wednesday,  the  13th,  we  were  close  in  with  the 
southern  point  of  Cook's  Strait,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  called  Cape 
Campbell.  It  was  in  a  harbour  within  this  strait  that  Vancouver  lost  a 
boat's  crew,  upon  whose  bodies,  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  tlie  natives 
feasted ;  but  from  the  account  I  received  from  one  of  the  chiefs  oh  the 
north  side  of  the  strait,  I  am  led  to  beUeve  tliat  the  flesh  was  thrown 
away,  and  the  bones  worn  as  ornaments  by  the  principal  chiefs.  Some 
of  these  bones  converted  to  this  use  were  still  to  be  found  among  the 
tribes  in  this  vicinity.  There  are  many  fine  harbours  on  the  south  side 
of  the  strait,  with  sufficient  water  to  admit  ships  of  any  size. 

At  4,  P.  M.,  we  were  close  in  with  Cape  Palliser,  which  is  the 
north-east  point  of  Cook's  Strait,  and  is  in  lat.  41°  38'  south,  long.  175^ 
29'  east.  Ofl*  Flat  Point,  we  received  a  visit  from  about  fifty  natives* 
who  insisted  upon  some  of  us  going  on  shore.  Their  articles  of 
traffic  were  fish  and  fishing  gear,  curiosities,  and  women.  The  two 
first  were  immediately  purchased,  but  the  latter  did  not  come  to  a 
good  nuirket. 

January  15M. — ^We  continued  on  our  passage  to  the  north-east, 
carefully  examining  the  south-eastern  shores  of  this  island,  until  Fh« 
day,  the  15th,  when,  at  2,  P.  M.,  we  were  in  the  entrance  of  Hawk's 
Bay,  but  did  not  examine  the  head  of  it,  which  is  deep,  and  from  ap« 
pearanee  contains  many  ^ne  harbours.  In  the  south-west  arm  of  this 
bay  are  a  few  small  islands,  about  one  mile  off-shore  firom  Cape  Kid- 
napper, or  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  with  some  sunken  rocks  around 
them.  Off  the  north  point  of  the  bay,  or  Cape  Toahowray,  there  are 
many  islets  and  reefs,  running  along  shore  to  Table  Cape ;  eight 
leagues  to  the  north  of  which  is  Taoneroa  Bay  or  Harbour,  shelteired 
from  all  winds,  excepting  from  east  to  east-south-east.  At  this  place 
tliere  appeared  a  number  of  natives  on  the  beach,  makmg  sign^  for 
us  to  land ;  but  knowing  that  they  had  no  articles  of  trade  of  any 
value,  and  finding  no  seals  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  we  kept  on  our 
course  to  the  north  and  east,  improving  a  fine  breeze  from  the  westf 
and  fair  weather. 

January  17th, — ^After  passmg  many  small  islets  that  lie  close  to  the 
shore,  several  of  which  harboured  a  few  fur-seal,  but  very  wild,  from 
being  continually  harassed  by  the  natives,  we  arrived  at  East  Capet 
on  Sunday,  the  17th.  This  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  New-Zealaodt 
being  in  lat.  37^  47'  sooth,  long.  178°  43^  east  There  are  a  few 
sunken  rocks  lying  about  one  mile  off-shore  from  the  extremity  of  the 
cape.    After  doubling  this  cape,  booiid  to  the  Borth,  the  coast  suddenly 
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tends  round  to  the  west  and  south-west,  forming  what  is  ealled  the  Bay 
of  Plenty,  at  the  head  of  which  there  are  several  small  islands,  with 
good  anchorage  within  them,  where  i^aiiy  natives  may  he  fonnd,  and 
Tefreshments  procured,  such  as  hogs  and  potatoes,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
by  paying  in  barter. 

To  the  north  of  this  bay  is  Mercury  Bay,  fronted  by  numerous 
small  islets,  behind  which  there  are  many  spacious  harbours,  and  an 
abundance  of  natives.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  at  this  bay,  as 
well  as  at  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  that  many  of  them  do  not  come  on 
board,  as  they  ofVen  prove  treacherous  to  strangers ;  and  if  they  do 
not  attempt  to  take  your  vessel,  they  will  steal  every  thing  which  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  To  the  north  of  this  is  the  river  Thames, 
having  many  fine  harbours  near  its  head,  where  the  natives  are  quite 
numerous,  and  oilen  hostile.  This  is  a  fine  place,  however,  for  ships 
to  obtain  refi'eshments,  such  as  hogs,  goats,  and  vegetables,  in  abiiii« 
dance.  The  island  here  is  quite  narrow,  and  no  part  of  it  north  of 
this  is  more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadth. 

Not  long  previous  to  our  arrival,  the  natives  had  risen  on  the  mis- 
sion, which  had  been  established  here  but  a  short  time,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  these  disinterested  labourers  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  escaped  with  their  lives.  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
Teaching  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  they  found  protection.  Such  are 
the  perils  and  hardships  which  these  good  people  voluntarily  encounter 
and  endure,  in  their  godlike  attempts  to  civilize  and  humanize  the 
savage  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  yet  their  services  have  been 
decried,  and  even  their  motives  questioned,  by  tliose  who  cannot  con- 
ceive of  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  benevolence.  But  New-Zealand 
itself  is  a  splendid  proof  of  the  utility  of  missionary  labours.  There 
are  many  parts  of  this  island  which  it  was  once  dangerous  for  a  ship 
to  approach,  unless  she  was  well  armed,  with  officers  and  crew  con- 
tinually on  their  guard.  But,  thanks  to  the  missionaries,  and  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  wliicli  has  attended  their  pious  and  humane  exer- 
tions, ships  may  now  anchor  in  safety  in  many  of  those  very  harbours 
where  the  greatest  danger  was  once  to  be  apprehended,  and  obtain  sup- 
plies at  the  most  reasonable  rate,  with  many  testimonies  of  kuidness 
and  hospitality. 

January  20M. — From  this  place  we  steered  for  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
where  the  English  settlement  is  fixed,  with  a  south-east  wind ;  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th,  at  6,  P.  M.,  we  passed  Cape  Brett,  ihe  eastern 
point  of  the  bay,  which  lies  in  lat.  35°  8\  south  long.  174°  17'  east. 
In  going  into  this  bay  with  a  southerly  wind,  the  north  shore  should 
be  kept  best  on  board,  until  you  come  up  with  Point  Kippy-kippy* 
You  will  then  haid  close  round  this  point,  and  steer  into  the  south-east 
for  a  short  distance ;  when  you  may  anchor  abreast  of  die  village,  in 
from  six  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom,  about  one-Uiira  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  that  finonts  the  town.  This  bay  opens  to  the 
north-east,  and,  as  it  name  imports,  has  several  islands  near  it.  We 
came  to  anchor  at  this  place  at  1,  A.  M.,  in  four  fathoms  of  wateri 
mud  and  clay  bottom. 

Januory  %\st. — On  the  opemng  of  the  morning,  ITninday,  tha 
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21st,  we  fonnd  ibor  BritUh  whaling-ah^,  whicA  h»d  toocbeA 
h«Te  fof  re&eBbmenu ;  viz.  the  Owrge,  Captain  M'Anly ;  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  CapL  King ;  the  Thelie,  Capt.  Gray ;  and  ibe  Eagle,  CapU 
Powell.  Refrethmenta  may  be  obtained  here  in  any  quaatlLies,  on 
very  moderate  terma.  Hogs  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  » 
hundred  weight,  and  potatoes  at  six  cents  a  bushel ;  and  they  are  tha 
best  10  keep  of  any  I  ever  saw. 

This  place  was  once  inhabited  by  wild  and  feiocioua  cannibal*  ; 
but  through  the  philanthropic  labours  of  missionaries,  the  natives  here 
and  in  the  vicinity  have  become  triviliinl,  friendly,  hospitable,  and 
anxious  to  do  good  to  othen.  Indolence  and  lilihiuess  have  given 
place  to  industry  and  personal  cleanliness ;  ferocity,  to  gentlenes*-, 
ignorance,  to  intelligence ;  idolatry,  to  thi!  pure  and  unilefiled  reli^oa 
of  the  Gospel.  Go  on,  ye  messengers  ot'  Divine  Mercy ;  pursue  the 
good  work,  until  all  the  isles  of  the  octm  shall  rejoice;  "until  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  covers  the  earth  as  die  waters  cover  the  aea,** 
Soon  may  these  labours  of  love  be  extFtiIcO  to  the  south  island  oC 
New-Zealand,  where  the  people  now  sit  in  intellectual  darkness,  and  ia 
the  shadow  of  moral  death.  Heaven  wil!  cojitiuue  to  bless  your  cx- 
ertionB,  and  to  reward  those  who  coniii)>ine  to  the  promotion  of  so 
good,  so  great  a  cause.  Mankind  will  Uciis  you  ;  but  above  all,  they 
will  doubly  bless  you  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  w 
business  in  great  waters ;"  they  who  "  see  tlic  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  wonders  in  the  deep ;"  for  every  missioiinry  is  entphaliealiy  the 
mariner's  friend. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  deck  of  the  republican  srhoonec- 
Antarctic  was  honoored  by  the  footsteps  of  royallj  I  The  areekt» 
and  his  august  consort — i.  e.  the  king  and  qucoa  of  the  northern 
district  of  EakHM-mawt,  paid  na  a  friendly  and  familiar  visit.  His 
majesty,  ohl  Kippy-kippy,  aa  soon  as  he  came  on  board,  begged  to 
know  in  what  he  could  serve  me,  at  the  same  time  iniimaling  that  ha 
and  his  people  owed  an  immense  debt  of  graliiitde  to  the  whites,  for 
the  civil,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  blessings  ihcy  had  received 
from  them  through  the  instromentality  of  the  English  missionaries^ 
His  majesty  was  pleased  to  make  a  loug  speech  on  ihe  occasion,  re- 
plete with  Beniimenta  of  gratitude  and  friendsliip,  and  jii>i  deficient  in 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  expression  ;  to  all  of  which  I  replied  in 
seaman-liko  brevity,  and  so  the  conference  terniinaicd,  to  liie  mutual 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  commodioua  harbours  that  it  is  possihle  fcn^ 
a  seaman  to  desire.  The  entrance  is  free  and  easy  of  accesa ;  there 
being  only  one  hidden  danger  more  than  a  cable  s  length  from  tht 
shore ;  and  this  one  is  about  half-way  up  the  passage,  in  going  into  lh« 
harbour,  and  a  little  on  the  south  shore.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  deck. 
of  a  ship,  and  has  nme  feet  of  water  over  it  at  low  water.  With  a. 
strong  easterly  wmd,  the  sea  breaks  upon  iL  I  bad  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  aonnd  that  leads  into  this  harbour,  as  we  entered  ah 
night,  and  departed  m  a  thick  rain-elorm,  which  ia  Mrong  preaamptiv» 
evidence  that  the  passage  is  ixtt  dangerooa. 

It  was  in  this  bay  that  the  nnfonimste  French  navigator  Marion 
K\2 
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anchored,  and  his  crew  lived  on  terms  of  familiariiy  and  apparently 
of  cordial  friendship  with  the  natires*  But  some  offence  was  given 
unintentionally  to  the  passionate  and  capricious  savages.  Ever  eager 
for  revenge,  they  came  upon  the  Europeans  unawares,  and  murdered 
Marion  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  with  sixteen  of  his  crew,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  shore.  Another  party  of  his  crew,  consisting  of  eleven 
men,  who  were  cutting  wood  in  a  different  part  of  the  bay,  were  attacked 
at  the  same  time,  and  only  one  of  them  escaped  to  tlie  ship,  to  com- 
municate the  disastrous  intelHgence.  When  the  French  landed  with 
all  their  force,  to  seek  the  remains  of  their  unfortunate  coimtr>'men 
and  brave  commander,  who  fell  at  the  first  onset,  the  natives  insultingly 
called  to  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  boasted  that  their  chief  had 
eaten  Marion^s  heart ! 

The  English  have  suffered  from  similar  acts  of  perfidy,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  case  of  the  ship  Boyd,  in  1809,  the  crew  of  which,  to  tlic 
number  of  seventy,  was  massacred  by  the  cliief  named  George. 
Since  that  period,  the  nature  and  disposition  oi  these  people  have  un- 
dergone a  most  wonderful  change  for  the  better,  through  the  unwearied 
labours  of  benevolent  and  pious  missionaries.  They  are  now  a 
civilized,  rational  business  people,  having  a  very  brisk  intercourse  with 
the  British  settlements  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  They  make  excellent  sailors  too,  after  a  short  course  of  train- 
ing ;  as  I  can  vouch  for  from  experience,  having  had  several  of  them  at 
sea  with  me. 

January  23J. — On  Saturday,  the  23d,  agreeably  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, I  attended  Mrs.  Morreli  to  the  missionary  establish- 
ment, which  she  was  very  anxious  to  visit.  We  were  accompanied 
by  three  of  the  English  captains  before  mentioned.  King,  M'Auly.  and 
Gray ;  and  were  met  on  the  beach  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who 
appeared  to  be  very  much  rejoiced  to  see  us.  After  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  the  customary  courtesies,  he  conducted  us  to  his  house,  and 
introduced  us  to  his  amiable  family — a  lovely  wife,  and  two  very  in- 
teresting daughters,  just  fitted  to  receive  and  impart  pleasure,  in  the 
rational  sphere  of  moderate  fashionable  life.  I  contemplated  these 
females  with  peculiar  interest,  and  could  not  conceal  my  admiration  of 
that  disinterested  devotedness  which  could  induce  tliem  to  leave  their 
country,  with  so  many  endearing  relationships,  and  become  immured 
for  life  in  a  solitar}'  spot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  surrounded 
by  barbarous  savages,  and  exposed  to  a  thousand  privations.  Twas 
the  divinity  which  stirred  within  them. 

In  this  missionary  cstablitihment,  which  lies  about  five  miles  from 
the  Antarctic's  anchorage,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  the  most  admi- 
rable and  perfect  system  of  order  prevails  wliich  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  and  this  is  all  owing  to  a  proper  and  judicious  apportimiment 
of  time.  They  rise,  ever}-  morning,  at  daybreak,  when  the  labouring 
natives  assemble,  and  the  day  is  opened  with  prayer.  After  despatching 
a  hasty  but  wholesome  breakfast,  they  repair  to  the  field,  each  mismooary 
dressed  in  his  coarse  frock  and  trousers,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  hoe 
or  spade,  or  some  other  agricultural  implement.  Here  they  labour  all 
the  forenoon,  with  as  much  industry  and  perseverance  as  any  of  our 
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New>En^aod  fanners,  until  the  hoar  of  uUdBj,  wtwn  they  all  par- 
take of  an  excellent  dinner,  preoednd  bj  prayers,  and  followed  by  & 
brief  retnri]  of  tbankt.  AAer  this,  they  a^ain  repair  to  the  field,  wad 
continue  to  mffk  until  foor  o'clock,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  ar». 
finiBhed,  the  two  following  honra  being  appn^iriated  to  amnaeDMBl» 
and  recreation.  They  assemble  at  six  o'clock,  and  partake  of  a  light 
supper,  after  which  the  nativea  receive  leaaona  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  or  hear  a  religions  lecture.  At  nine,  P.  Ml,  the  day 
ii  closed  with  prayer,  when  a  eweet  night's  rest  recnuta  their  health 
and  spirits,  and  fits  them  fat  the  exercises  of  the  fallowing  day. 

While  the  BusaaoBaries  are  ibos  ocenpied  with  the  male  BatireB, 
thnr  wives  and  danghtera  are  equally  busy  widk  the  fnaales,  teaduBf 
them  to  read  and  write,  and  also  the  art  of  needlework.  Thns  thnin 
good  people  devote  their  whole  time  in  laboming  to  piomote  the  teat' 
poral  as  well  as  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  natives  of  New-ZeaUad^ 
Several  handsome  specimens  of  their  writing  were  shown  us,  tonther 
with  some  pieces  of  original  eomposition  that  evinced  no  ordinaiV 
degree  of  genius  and  talent  I  beard  some  of  them  read,  also,  wilA 
great  accuracy,  both  in  English  and  in  their  own  tongue,  which  tha 
missianaries  have  so  reduced  to  a  giammatiosl  system,  that  it  has 
become  a  written  and  printed  languagn.  Mrs.  Ifomil  examined  sev- 
eral specimens  of  needlewotfc  cocecnted  by  the  female  natives,  which 
she  pronotmced  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  she  had  ev«B 
seen. 

A  very  pretty  village  encircles  the  mission,  the  buildings  of  which 
are  mostly  framed  and  built  like  ihc  bouses  in  our  country  villages. 
7^  better  sort,  howev^,  are  bailt  of  sione,  and  handsomely  painted. 
All  of  them  are  whitewashed,  niii)  li.ivc  beautiful  gravel  walks  in  tront, 
with  neatly  ctiltarcd  gardens  in  the  rear.  8omo  of  th^  natives  have 
become  ingetuons  meebanici^  ^^  ivell  as  experienced  and  akilful 
farmers.  Thus  those  plains, » 'n'liluU  a  few  years  ago  were  the  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  human  sai  "n.  ,  tm-.-  I>r en  converted  into  culti- 
vated plantations  and  fields  foi  ■  uMinent;  where  the  horrid 
rites  of  pagan  superstition  wer  i  ,  ;  u  J,  axe  now  erected  altars 
c(»)secrat«I  to  the  one  true  and  only  hving  liod. 

After  spending  a  few  honra  at  this  deligfatfid  establishment,  wbieh 
my  wife  reckons  among  the  pleaaantest  of  her  vriude  life,  we  took  an 
afl'eetionate  leave  of  our  excelleiK  friends,  and  proeeaded  to  the  beaeh, 
attended  by  several  of  the  Ghriatian  natives,  who  parted  from  ns  with 
\  great  rehictance.  On  ahoving  off,  they  exelaimed,  ms  with  one  roicei 
«  Farewell  I  good  Americana  t  G«Ddenien  and  lady,  God  bless  yon  T* 
Our  honest  tars  seemed  inspired  by  this  ebnUition  of  feeling  from  the 
natives ;  and  with  their  moscnlar  arms  cansed  our  little  boat  to  skim 
like  a  swallow  over  the  watera  of  the  bay,  whose  bosom  seemed  m- 
placid  as  onr  own.  Not  a  soul  left  the  beaeh  till  ihey  saw  its  ui 
safety  on  the  Aniarctie'a  deck. 

We  readied  the  vesael  jost  befim  dark,  whan  I  tend  that  my  «»- 
cellent  officCT,  Mr.  Hnnl,  bad  aa  nsoal  beea  proapt  and  vigflaat  in  Aa 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  every  dnog  wbb  ready  for  sailiag.  I 
was  met  at  the  gangway  by  my  nfal  viiiMn  U  the  aaau^  «U 
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Kippy-kippy  and  his  queen.  The  latter  made  my  wife  a  present 
of  five  beautiful  mats,  manufactured  by  the  natives,  of  the  silken 
hemp,  which  is  a  natural  production  of  the  country ;  and  which,  if  tlie 
plant  was  once  introduced  into  the  United  States,  would  supply  the 
whole  nation  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  superior  article  to  any  they 
have  ever  manufactured. 

This  chief  is  of  common' stature,  stout,  muscular, and  active;  with 
:a  countenance  that  indicates  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  mental 
energy.  As  an  areekee,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  assuming  more  dignity, 
perhaps,  than  he  really  feels ;  but,  though  **  the  milk  of  human  lund- 
iicss**  preponderates  in  his  heart,  he  deserves  and  commands  an  un- 
limited degree  of  respect  from  his  people.  His  wife  is  smaller  and 
more  delicately  proportioned,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  kind- 
ness, tenderness,  and  benevolence ;  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  ruffled 
by  an  angry  or  ill-natured  sensation. 

From  some  indefinable  cause  or  other,  they  both  became  very  much 
attached  to  me,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  accompany  me  to 
America,  in  order  to  see  the  country,  acquire  some  of  our  useful  arts* 
.and  then  return  to  teach  the  same  to  their  people.  This  was  certainly 
a  laudable  ambition,  not  unworthy  of  Peter  tne  Great,  czar  of  all  the 
i^ussias.  I  was  obliged  to  throw  a  damper  on  it,  however,  by  telling 
tfiem  that  it  would  be  a  very  long  time  before  my  duty  would  permit 
me  to  sail  for  America,  as  I  must  first  visit  many  other  islands  and 
countries,  and  load  my  vessel  with  their  productions.  This  unex- 
pected repulse  caused  them  to  look  quite  dejected  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
after  which  they  requested  me  to  stop  at  their  island  on  my  way  home« 
and  they  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  embark  with  me,  and 
would  fill  the  Antarctic  with  hemp,  as  a  remuneration  for  my  trouble. 
We  finally  parted  with  mutual  regret. 

January  *Z5th. — Havmg  completed  our  "  wooding  and  watering,**  as 
seamen  term  it,  and  taken  on  board  a  large  supply  of  hogs  and  pota- 
toes, we  got  under  way,  on  Monday,  the  25th,  at  six,  A.  M.,  and  put 
to  sea,  with  the  wind  at  south-east,  attended  with  lieavy  falls  of  rain. 
Captains  King,  Gray,  and  M'Auly,  and  his  majesty  Kippy-kippy  ac« 
conipanied  me  several  miles  down  the  bay ;  where,  at  seven,  A.  M ., 
they  took  their  leave,  and  in  a  few  minutes  their  little  boat  was  out 
of  sight  astern.  I  had  become  quite  attached  to  the  three  English 
gentlemen  just  named,  and  wished  that  I  could  have  longer  enjoyed 
their  society.  .They  wore  no  stars,  and  bore  no  tides  ;  but  they  were 
<iobIcmen  of  Heaven^s  own  make.  They  were  simple  mariners,  like 
myself ;  but  real  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not 
probable,  scarcely  possible,  that  we  shall  ever  meet  again ;  bat  if  this 
4iumble  narrative  should  happen  to  meet  the  eye  of  either,  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  impressions  fasten  strongly  on  my  heart. 

Having  been  thus  far  disappoimed  in  procuring  a  cargo  of  furs,  I 
now  determined  to  change  the  original  character  of  the  voyage,  and 
trteer  for  Manilla,  to  prociure  a  freight  for  Europe  or  America.  At 
eight,  A.  M.,  we  were  clear  of  the  bay,  and  steered  to  the  north, 
intending  to  pass  between  the  Feejee  Islands  and  the  New-Hefandes, 
^  the  east  of  Charlotte's  archipelago,  and  cross  the  equator  in  about 
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longitude  \M^ ;  then  to  shape  octr  course  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  continued  in  this  northerlj  course,  with  variable  winds,  and 
occasional  foul  weather,  until  Monday,  the  1st  of  February,  when  we 
iook  the  south-east  trade-winds,  in  latitude  30^  SO' S.,  long.  170^  52'  E. 

February  2d. — On  the  following  day,  at  six,  P.  M.,  we  passed  the 
island  of  Erronan,  which  lies  in  latitude  lO""  28'  S.,  long.  170''  24'  E. 
This  island  is  one  of  the  New-Hebrides,  of  which  group  we  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  give  any  particular  description.  Most  readers 
are  aware  that  this  cluster  of  islands  was  discovered  by  Quiros,  in 
1606,  who  thought  them  to  be  part  of  a  great  southern  continent,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Australia  del  Espkku  Santo.  They 
were  next  visited  by  Bouganville,  in  1768,  who  did  no  more  than  die* 
cover  that  the  land  was  not  connected,  but  eompoeed  of  islands*  t» 
which  he  gave  the  elegant  name  of  the  Great  Cyeladea.  After  an*^ 
other  interval  of  sev^  years,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  completed 
the  discovery,  who  gave  the  whole  duster  the  name  of  the  New* 
Hebrides,  after  a  group  which  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

February  4th. — We  continued  on  our  passage  to  the  north,  until 
Thursday,  the  4th  of  February,  when,  being  in  latitude  14''  SO'  8., 
long.  170^  0'  E.,  we  took  the  winds  fiom  north*weet,  to  north-nortb- 
east,  which  continued  to  blow  fVom  these  qoarters  for  about  a  fortnight. 
In  the  mean  time  we  crossed  the  equator  in  longitude  166^  30' ;  and 
on  Thursday,  the  18th,  in  latitude  4''  20'  N.,  long.  lOT"  20'  E.,  wa 
took  the  north-east  trade-winds  from  east-north-e^  On  the  same 
day  we  saw  several  indications  of  land.^ 

February  I9th. — On  the  19th  we  passed  close  in  with  Hope  Island* 
which  is  in  latitude  fi""  IT  N.,  long.  164''  47'  E.  It  is  moderately  ele- 
vated  in  the  centre,  and  descends  into  beautiful  plains  and  fertile  val- 
leys towards  the  shore,  which  are  literally  covered  with  cocoanut- 
trees,  plantains,  and  bananas.  We  now  changed  onr  course  to  west* 
north-west  and  west-by-north,  seeing  drift-wood  and  land-birds  every 
day ;  these  were  sure  indications  of  our  being  near  land,  and  bright* 
ened  my  anticipations  of  making  some  new  discoveries. 

*  Our  iUiistSon  tt  ihit  dale  wm  ateat  aifbty  milts  ftvm  a  groop  oTiaiaBda  wbieb  baa  aiaaabaea 
iliacowrvd  by  Captain  BIram  Coni  of  iba  bnuoe  AUiaaac,  of  Nawpoft,  S.  I. ;  wba  acataa  ibat  a« 
the  7th  May,  1831,  in  latlcnde  4P  StT  N.»  lour.  1600  4<K  E^  he  diaeoreiad  a  nam  of  Ihanaan  iaiaaia 
pot  laid  down  on  aay  chart.  They  were  auialiaMlad,aadUwiiaareaipMBttiar 
He  called  them  the  Covtl  Crwf. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

New  Discoveries — Westervelt*s  Group— An  ominous  Dream — ^A  perilous  Situa- 
tion— Extricated  by  a  dexterous  nautical  Manceuvre — Bei^*s  Group  discovered 
— Livingston's  Island — ^Arrive  at  Manilla — Philippine  Islauda— Luconia-^ 
City  and  Bay  of  Manilla — ^A  Hint  to  the  Ladies. 

We  were  now  sailing  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  wliich  had 
been  the  least  traversed,  ehher  by  merchantmen  or  discoTery-ships^ 
Of  the  few  islands  which  had  heretofore  been  seen  in  these  seas 
scarcely  any  thing  was  known,  except  that  they  appeared  on  the  latest 
charts  as  the  **  Caroline  Islands,'*  with  the  remark  that  their  situation 
and  positions  were  '*  not  well  determined."  I  had  long  since  been 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  rich  field  for  tropical  discove- 
ries lay  along  this  side  the  equator,  between  the  meridians  of  140^ 
and  160°  east  longitude ;  and  it  was  a  firm  conviction  of  this  fact 
that  induced  me  to  stretch  so  far  north,  before  I  bore  away  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  correctness  of  my  theory  was  now  about 
to  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  verified. 

February  23c/. — The  cheering  cry,  from  the  mast-head,  of  "  Land^ 
ho ! — land,  ho !  tmdcr  our  starboard  bow,'*  brought  every  soul  upon 
deck.  This  was  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  February,  at  about  three* 
P.  M.  We  changed  our  course,  and  ran  for  the  stranger ;  which,  at 
four,  P.  M.  was  seen  to  be  composed  of  three  small  low  islands,  of 
nearly  equal  size,  connected  by  a  coral  reef,  and  not  laid  down  on 
any  chart,  or  mentioned  in  any  epitome  of  navigation  extant.  They 
are  very  low,  the  most  elevated  parts  being  not  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  well  wooded,  being  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees.  On  examining 
them  closely,  I  found  that  neither  of  them  was  more  than  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  that  hiche-de'tMr  and  pearl  oysters  may 
be  found  both  on  and  within  the  reef  that  connects  them.  As  this 
was  evidently  a  new  discovery,  we  concluded  to  name  it  Weslervelt's 
group,  in  honour  of  Jacob  Westervelt,  Esq.,  an  excellent  shipwright^ 
^nd  a  worthy  citizen  of  the  city  of  New-York.  They  are  situated  in 
latitude  7°  6'  N.,  long.  163^  10'  E. 

In  traversing  these  seas,  I  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  multiply  my 
^^  look-outs  r  so  that  during  the  whole  passage  from  New-Zealand  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  there  was  a  regular  roast-head  kept  day  and 
night ;  besides  one  man  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  jib-boom,  one  man 
on  the  bowsprit,  and  one  man  on  each  cat-head ;  all  keeping  a  sharp 
louk-out  for  low  land  or  breakers.  My  reasons  for  this  extra  preeao- 
tion,  were  to  avoid  the  dangerous  reefs  which  might  be  met  with  in 
these  partially  explored  regions,  and  the  expectation  of  lalliiig  in  with 
islands  which  had  never  before  been  diacovered. 
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Afier  carefully  examining  and  naming  We«terveU^  Gkoup,  we  con* 
tinued  to  steer  to  the  west,  a  little  northerly,  with  a  line  breeze  from 
north-east,  and  squally,  until  eight,  P.  M.,  when  the  weather  set  in  so 
thick,  that  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  run.  The  Antarctic  was  ther^ 
fore  hove-to,  with  the  starboard  tacks  on  board.  At  eleven,  P.  M., 
the  weather  cleared  off,  and  we  filled  away,  steering  to  the  westwardt 
with  a  ten-knot  breeze,  keeping  the  *^  look-outs"  stationed  at  their  re- 
spective posts,  as  mentioned  above,  hailed  every  few  minutes  by  the 
officer  of  the  deck.  We  were  now  going  off  under  the  mainsail,  fore- 
topsail,  top-gallant-sail,  square-sail,  jib,  and  flying-jib,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour. 

I  had  not  slept  a  wink  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  was  nowneailjr 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  watchfulness.  At  nudnight,  therefore,  haiing 
renewed  my  injunctions  of  caution  to  the  watch  on  deck,  I  went  below 
to  take  a  short  nap ;  but  feeling  a  presentiment  that  it  would  be  veiy 
temporary,  I  merely  threw  a  mat  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  lay  down  upoQ 
it,  where  I  soon  fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber,  which  was  very  far  from 
being  refreshing.  My  bodily  senses,  it  is  true,  were  **  steeped  in  for- 
getfulness ;"  but  my  better  part  was  still  actively  emplowed  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  deck.  Confused  and  undefinable  images  of  cufliculties  and 
dangers  Anted  across  my  imagination,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  passed 
through  weeks  and  mouths  of  fruitless  toils,  strange  incidents,  and  un* 
heard-of  disasters. 

At  length  the  broken  fragments  of  a  tragical  picture  seemed  to  be 
reunited,  and  the  visions  of  my  fancy  assumed  some  orderly  arrange- 
ment. I  was  sailing  on  an  unknown  coast,  by  moonlight,  running  be- 
fore a  gentle  breeze,  with  every  inch  of  canvass  extended.  Every  thing 
wore  a  sombre  and  melancholy  appearance — the  jmoon  even  seemed 
to  look  do^vn  upon  me  in  pity,  and  the  shore,  as  it  glided  past  me,  ap- 
peared to  be  peopled  with  spectres.  I  thought  I  was  at  the  helm,  and 
all  alone.  The  deck  was  running  with  blood,  and  the  idea  now  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  all  my  crew  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  pirates. 
My  situation  was  lonely  and  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  I  longed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  ^  human  being.  In  the  next  instant  a  shadowy  Ibna 
flitted  past  me  without  sound  of  footsteps,  and  mounted  the  cat-head. 
After  looking  out  on  the  deep  a  few  moments,  he  suddenly  turned  his 
face  afV,  and  I  recognised  the  countenance  of  my  deceased  friend,  the 
youthful  and  amiable  Samuel  Oeery.  With  his  right  hand  and  arm 
extended  in  the  direction  we  were  sailing,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ia  a 
loud  voice,  ^  Breakers  ahead,  sir !" 

I  was  on  deck,  and  had  the  helm  hard  down,  before  the  officer  of 
the  watch  had  time  to  repeat  the  startling  exclamation.  My  dream 
had  become  a  frightful  reality,  and  the  warning  Toice  which  dissolyed 
its  vision  %vas  from  the  mast-head. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  scarcely  an  instant  behind  me  in  reaching  the  deck, 
from  which  he  leaped  on  the  forecastle,  and  in  a  moment  moie  all 
hands  were  all,  gadiering  in  die  main-sfaeet,  which  was  then  about  fife 
points  off;  at  the  same  tame  the  head-yaids  were  k^  pcMoted  to  the 
wmd,  and  the  headsail  hauled  down. 

I  had  not  yet  sec^  the  breakers  myself;  but  I  perceived  that  emy 
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one  of  the  crew  had  gazed  in  that  direction  as  they  came  upon  deck, 
and  that  terror  w&s  strongly  depicted  on  erery  countenance.  I  was 
also  aware  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  interchange  expressions  of 
apprehension,  a  scene  of  confusion  must  ensue  which  would  seal  the 
fiite  of  the  Antarctic,  and  ingulf  us  all,  my  wife  incliuied,  in  one  com- 
mon grave.  I  tlierefore  commanded  silence,  in  as  stem  a  Toice  as  I 
knew  how  to  assume,  and  my  lungs  seldom  fail  me  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency— I  threatened  with  instant  death  the  first  man  that  spoke  a  word 
above  his  breath  abaA  the  foremast.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  for 
the  next  instant  there  was  notliing  to  be  heard  but  the  whistling  of  the 
winds  and  the  howling  of  the  lofty  combers,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  under  our  lee. 

The  vessel  was  coming-to  very  fast ;  but  not  being  able  to  get  the 
main-sheet  afi  as  soon  as  necessary,  on  account  of  a  small  line  getting 
into  the  main-boom  tackle-block,  which  prevented  the  fall  being  over- 
hauled ;  and  meeting  a  very  short  and  cross-head  sea  in  the  bows, 
which  deadened  the  vessel's  lieadway  before  she  came  to  the  wind, 
she  got  stem-way  upon  her,  and  began  to  fail  off. 

^  Keep  ih%  helm  hard  a-port  !**  I  exclaimed,  as,  for  the  first  time, 
my  eye  caught  a  view  of  the  breakers,  under  our  lee.  "  Brace  the 
liead-yanls  aback !  Down  mainsail !  Up  head-sails,  with  sheets  to 
windward !"  These  orders  were  obeyed  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
given ;  and  the  Antarctic  began  to  fall  off  very  fast,  with  rapid  stem-way 
upon  her,  so  that  the  sea  was  coming  in  on  both  quarters.  The  head* 
yards  were  braced  aback  as  long  as  possible,  without  springing  tliem, 
and  the  headsails  were  run  down  the  moment  they  refused  to  lie  aback 
any  longer.  The  instant  the  squaresails  began  to  fill,  the  yards  were 
braced  sharp  round  in  a  moment ;  and  before  the  Antarctic  gathered 
any  headway,  the  wind  was  about  one  point  off  the  larboard  quarter. 
*rhc  mainsail  was  now  instantly  set,  and  tlie  vessel  began  to  gather  a  little 
headway.  As  she  camc-to,  the  head-yards  were  kept  pointed  to  the 
wind,  and  all  hands,  except  five  or  six,  were  placed  at  the  halliards  of 
the  headsails ;  and  by  the  time  the  vessel  had  come-to,  within  eight 
points  of  the  wind,  the  headsails  were  on  her,  and  she  was  jumping 
from  one  sea  to  another,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  with  the 
fore-sheet  af\. 

Thus,  in  wearing  or  veering,  a  sharp  pilot-boat  schooner,  of  seventy- 
eight  feet  keel,  in  a  ten-knot  breeze,  gained  more  than  twice  her  length 
off-shore :  and  the  man  at  mast-head  said  tliat  when  the  helm  was 
first  put  down,  the  vessel  was  nearer  the  breakers  than  when  she  had 
the  wind  on  the  other  quarter,  and  began  to  crawl  off-shore.  Hie 
breakers  were  running  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  there  was  no  land 
in  sight  from  the  mast-head.  No  other  step  which  could  possibly  be 
taken  would  have  saved  the  beautiful  Antarctic  finom  shipwreck.  She 
was  saved. 

At  the  very  crisis  of  our  fate,  my  wife  came  on  deck  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  have  my  hat  1  Hi^ppily  for  her,  she  knew  not,  mt  thtt  rao* 
ment,  that  we  were  all  tottering  on  the  extreme  verae  of  dettraetioii^s 
precipice.  It  was  the  tender  officioasness  of  an  ailectaoiuite,  devoted 
wife ;  but  at  such  a  crisis  ineoDceivahly  malmprofNM.    My  feply  was 
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^shortf  and  noi  sweet:**  **Qo  below  bstantly,  my  dear»  or  I  ihall  be 
compelled  to  have  you  taken  iVom  my  preeenee  by  force.**  From 
that  moment  I  saw  her  no  more,  nor  was  there  a  word  spoken  on 
board,  among  thirty-foor  men,  excepting  by  myself  and  the  first 
t3ficer,  imtn  the  Antarctic  was  safe,  retreating  obliquely  from  the 
frothy  and  noisy  rage  of  the  bobterons  enemy.  Then  we  had  time 
to  breathe. 

We  stood  off-shore  until  half-past  three  o*clock,  when  we  hore- 
to,  with  the  starboard  tacks  on  board.  At  halApast  four,  A.  M.,  we 
filled  away,  and  stood  in  for  the  reef;  and  at  half-past  five  we  were  close 
in  with  the  east  end  of  it,  when  we  discovered  land  to  the  westward, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  outer  breakers.  There  were  also  some 
•mall  low  islands  to  be  seen  near  the  inner  edse  of  the  reef^  along 
which  we  continued  to  steer,  finding  it  to  extend  in  a  circular  direc* 
tion,  until  we  finally  sailed  nearly  round  it,  and  began  to  understand 
its  figure,  nature,  and  character.  This,  however,  had  exhausted  our 
daylight ;  we  therefore  stood  ofiT  at  a  prudent  distance,  and  hove-to  for 
the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  we  restimed  our  examinatioi(of  this  in- 
teresting discovery ;  for  such  it  proved  to  be.  It  was  a  mup  of  beau« 
tiful  islands,  surrtmnded,  endos^,  fenced  in,  completely  k>cked  tip,  and 
defended  by  a  wall  of  coral,  from  one-third  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  in 
width,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference ;  the  depth  of 
water  on  it  varying  from  two  to  eight  feet.  In  circumnavigating  this 
singular  submarine  parapet,  we  counted  more  than  seventy  islands, 
of  dififerent  sizes,  situated  within  its  circle,  the  appearance  of  which 
was  truly  paradisiacal  and  delightful.  It  was  realizing,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  judge,  all  that  poets  have  dreamed  of  *^  happy  isles,**  fairy- 
land, &c.  The  whole  were  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
crowned  with  forests  of  cocoanut-trees,  bread-fruit,  oranges,  plantain, 
banana,  Slc,  The  mountains  appeared  to  be  wooded  to  their  very 
summits ;  and  every  appearance,  examined  by  good  telescopes  from 
the  mast-head,  indicated  fertility  and  plenty.  Every  island  was  teem- 
ing with  inhabitants,  whose  curiosity  was  evidently  very  strongly  ex- 
cited by  the  sudden  apparition  of  our  vessel,  in  the  morning  subse-. 
quent  to  the  midnight  incident  which  came  so  near  leaving  them  nothing 
io  gaze  upon  but  the  Antarctic*s  broken  timbers,  and  our  own  lifeless 
bodies.  Canoes  of  natives  were  seen  darting  from  one  island  to  an* 
odier,  and  the  utmost  alarm  and  confusion  seemed  to  reicn  amonc 
those  uwny  ehildren  of  the  reef.  The  water  within  the  reef  iqppearM 
like  a  polished  mirror,  reflecting  eveiy  object  from  its  glassy  surface* 
The  natives  also  appeared  in  eonsidand>ie  numbers  on  several  little 
islands  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  reef,  and  in  their  canoes  outside  the 
sturf^  which  in  some  places  broke  twenty  feet  high. 

But  I  could  not  rest  contented  with  nmndy  viewiiur  these  ha^py 
isles  at  a  disianee,  shut  out,  as  it  were^  by  an  eanous  wall  im- 
passable  as  adamaai.  We  theidbre  coaNneneed  a  search  to  find 
some  place  of  entrtnee,  and  for  tbb  mwpoie  coifamed  onr  examins* 
tion  or  the  reef;  in  dmiut  wUeh  wt  dtsemisd  fev  passages  badiiif 
to  the  flaeid,  tranqpait  like4ike  waien  whidh  slept  widaab    TheM 
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passages  were  about  two  hundred  fathoms  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water 
from  fifteen  to  three  fathoms.  One  of  them  is  on  the  north-west  aide, 
one  on  the  south- west,  one  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  east  The  An- 
tarctic boldly  entered  at  the  south-west  opening,  and  courteously  paid 
her  respects  to  the  astonished  natives,  who  in  assembled  groups  were 
gazing  at  her  graceful  figure  and  snow-white  wings,  as  she  glided  along 
the  mazy  passages  that  separate  these  lovely  islands.  The  whole 
scene  was  interesting  beyond  my  powers  of  description :  I  lament 
that  I  have  not  talent  to  do  it  justice.  The  reader  must  be  content 
with  the  plain  matter-of-fact  observations  of  a  seaman. 

On  tlie  inner  edge  of  the  reef  there  is  a  range  of  small  low  islands, 
from  one  to  five  miles  apart,  covered  with  cocoanut-trees.  There  are 
about  forty  of  this  description,  which  are  from  half  a  mile  to  three  or 
four  miles  in  iMrcumference.  Widiin  this  circular  range  of  small 
islands  there  are  four  others  of  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  moderately  elevated.  Between  the  latter  and  those  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  reef,  there  are  about  twenty  that  are  quite  small,  covered 
with  cocoanut-trees.  A  reef  runs  from  one  island  to  another,  nearly 
through  the  whole  group,  which  renders  the  navigation  very  difficult 
in  penetratinpr  to  the  centre  of  the  group. 

Between  all  these  reefs  there  is  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  of  water  ; 
the  bottom  of  which  is  partly  covered  with  mother-of-pearl  oyster- 
shells,  as  many  parts  of  the  reef  are  with  hiche-de-nicr.  From  the 
lofty  appearance  of  the  large  islands,  1  have  no  doubt  but  their  moun- 
tains contain  sundal-wood,  as  we  saw  some  of  the  paddles  of  the  na- 
tives made  of  that  material.  From  the  lava  and  ptunice-stone  which 
we  saw  at  the  wash  of  the  shores,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  Uiese  islands 
were  once  the  summits  of  volcanic  mountains.  But  it  must  have  been 
at  a  very  ancient  date,  as  they  are  now  all  covered  with  the  most  fer- 
tile and  luxuriant  growtli  of  fruit  trees  and  timber  that  I  have  ever  seen 
on  any  one  groiij)  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  wherever  I  landed 
I  fouiul  the  soil  exceedingly  rich.  Besides  the  fruits  I  could  recog- 
nise with  my  glass  before  I  entered  the  reef,  I  now  discovered  lemons, 
jack  fruit,  and  a  kind  of  melon,  something  like  our  water-melon,  but 
much  richer  in  its  flavour. 

During  our  short  stay  here  on  this  our  first  visit,  the  observations 
wc  made  were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  some  respects  erroneous  ; 
but  as  wc  had  two  subsequent  and  favourable  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing these  islands,  and  becoming  familiar  with  their  inhabitants,  I  trust 
tlie  reader  will  find  nothing  recorded  but  what  I  know  to  be  facts. 
When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  personal  appearance,  dress,  character, 
manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  these  natives,  as  I  intend  to  do  in  a 
sul)sequent  chapter,  tlie  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  himself  intro- 
duced to  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  dififering,  in  many  respects,  from 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  of. 

On  the  present  occasion  our  stay  was  so  short,  and  the  natives  so 
very  shy,  though  two  or  three  hundred  canoes  were  round  the  vessel  at 
one  time,  that  I  could  not  obtain  an  interview,  except  with  two  or  three, 
whom  I  took  on  board  the  Antarctic,  and  showed  them  such  wonders, 
and  made  them  such  presents,  as  almost  rendered  them  wild  with 
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pleasure  and  amazement  I  fed  confident  that  they  never  saw  a  white 
man,  or  any  vessel  much  larger  than  a  canoe,  before  the  23d  of  Feb* 
ruary,  1830,  when  the  Antarctic  rose  on  their  astonished  view,  like 
some  white-winged  monster  emerging  from  the  ocean.  On  showing 
them  a  piece  of  biclie^e-mery  they  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
could  collect  any  quantities  of  it,  and  wondered  what  use  I  could  make 
of  it.  They  intimated  the  same  also  when  I  inquired  for  mother-of^ 
pearl  shells,  of  which  I  exhibited  some  specimens.  The  impression 
was  favourable. 

By  several  sets  of  observations  and  altitudes,  I  determined  the  situa- 
tion of  the  centre  of  this  group  to  be  in  latitude  7°  5'  N.,  long.  152** 
15'  E.  As  it  is  not  laid  down  on  any  chart,  nor  mentioned  in  any 
epitome,  I  named  it  Bergh's  Group,  in  honour  of  my  excellent  friend 
Edwin  Bergh,  Esq.,  of  New-York. 

February  26M.— On  Friday,  the  26th,  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening, 
we  were  safely  out  of  this  little  labyrinth  of  coral,  and  shaping  our 
course  for  Manilla,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  north-east,  and  light  squalls 
of  rain.  We  continued  steering  to  the  north  and  west  until  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  eight,  A.  M.,  when  the  man  at  mast-head  suddenly  ex« 
claimed,  **  Breakers !  three  points  on  the  starboard  bow  !** 

Knowing  that  there  was  no  reef  or  land  laid  down  on  the  charts  in 
this  vicinity,  I  immediately  hauled  up  for  the  westernmost  part  of  tha 
reef.  When  we  had  come  within  about  one  mile  of  the  breakers,  land 
was  discovered  bearing  north-north-west,  which  proved  to  be  an  un- 
inhabited island  at  about  fifleen  miles*  distance.  The  reef,  we  found, 
extended,  with  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  breakers,  to  the  south  part 
of  the  island,  and  was  composed  entirely  of  coral,  with  not  more  wan 
ten  feet  of  water  on  it  at  any  time. 

At  twelve  oVlock,  M.,  we  were  close  in  with  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  which  proved  to  be  about  eight  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  south,  and  half  that  distance  from  east  to  west ;  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion being  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
covered  with  shrubbery  and  palm-trees,  beneath  which  grew  a  long 
coarse  grass.  This  island  affords  water  of  a  good  quality,  and  is 
thickly  tenanted  by  land  and  sea-birds  of  different  species.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  turtles  also ;  both  the  hawk's-bill  and  the  green  turtle  resort 
to  its  shores ;  while  the  waters  are  teeming  with  an  exhaustless  variety 
of  fish.  Shellfish  of  the  most  beautiful  species  abound  here  \  and  race 
specimens  may  be  collected  in  great  abundance  by  having  divers  on 
board,  to  go  down  outside  of  the  surf.  BicAe-de-mer  is  tolerably 
abundant  on  the  reefe  ;  and  mother-of-pearl  shells  and  pearl-03rsterB 
are  found  in  the  lagoon  between  the  reefs,  wkh  many  other  kinds  of 
shell  of  the  pearl  species. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  state,  that  there  is  a  reef  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  one  already  mentioned,  nmning  off  from  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  bending  to  the  east-south-east  and  south,  until  it  meets 
the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  Island ;  forming,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  island,  one  large  lagoon.  The  west  side  of  tfie  island  is  bold,  and 
clear  of  dangers,  with  good  anchorage  near  die  soathem  point,  ib 
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twelve  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  coral  bottoiii«  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  off-shore. 

I  determined  the  situation  of  this  island  to  be  in  latitude  8^  2fi'  N.r 
long.  150^  22'  E.  The  latitude  is  correct,  but  the  longitude  may  be 
liable  to  an  error  of  a  few  miles,  on  account  of  the  weather  being 
squally,  which  prevented  our  getting  sights  for  the  chronometers,  or 
taking  astronomical  observations.  As  this  was  obviously  an  entire 
new  discovery,  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Livingston's  Island,  in  honour 
of  Charles  L.  Livingston,  Esq.,  of  New- York ;  a  gentleman  whose 
worth  and  talents  are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  in  liis  native 
state. 

February  27/ A. — On  Saturday,  the  27th,  at  eight,  P.  M.,  we  bore 
up,  and  left  Livingston's  Island,  steering  to  the  west-north-west,  with  a 
fine  breeze  from  the  north-east,  attended  with  light  squalls  of  rain* 
We  continued  standing  to  the  westward,  passing  to  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Guhani,  frequently  seeing  sperm-whales,  turtles,  fish  of  various 
kinds,  and  many  species  of  oceanic  birds. 

March  7th. — On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  7th,  at  nine,  P.  M.,. 
we  arrived  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Manilla,  or  St.  Bamar- 
dino,  in  latitude  12''  45'  N.,  long.  124''  31'  E.  The  north-east  point 
of  Samar  Island  (which  should  always  be  the  first  land  made  in  run- 
ning for  Manilla  Strait)  is  situated  in  latitude  12^  38'  N.,  long.  125^ 
29'  E.  In  doubling  this  cape,  you  may  come  within  about  two  milea 
of  the  land,  if  you  think  proper ;  but  I  would  always  advise  mariners, 
in  running  for  tlic  strait,  to  give  this  land  a  berth  of  six  or  eight  miles  ; 
as  there  are  several  small  rocky  islands  lying  between  Cape  Espirita 
Santo  and  the  island  of  St.  Baniardino,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
east  entrance  of  Manilla  Strait.  This  island  may  be  passed  on  either 
side,  though  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  north,  which  I  would 
always  recommend  to  strangers,  as  this  passage  is  clear  of  dangers  ; 
while  the  southern  passage  is  intersected  with  several  dangerous  shoals, 
upon  which  ships,  in  light  airs,  are  very  liable  to  be  carried  by  the 
btrong  tides,  which  run  in  M'liirlpools,  from  three  to  Bve  miles  an  hour* 

March  lOlh. — We  pursued  our  course  through  the  strait,  with  light 
variable  winds,  and  fair  weather,  until  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  March, 
when,  at  eleven,  A.  M.,  wc  came  to  anchor  in  Manilla  Roads,  in  four 
fathoms  of  water,  clay  bottom,  with  the  lighthouse  on  the  mole,  at  the 
north  point  of  the  river  Com*,  bearing  north-east,  distant  one  mile  and 
a  half.  Here  wc  found  many  ships  of  different  nations  lying  at  anchor, 
and  waiting  for  cargoes.  Among  the  flags,  I  recognised  those  of  Spain, 
France,  Portugal,  England,  China,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  of  my 
native  land.  At  one,  P.  AL,  we  were  honom*ed  by  visits  from  the 
health  officer  of  the  port  and  the  custom-house  officer,  and  went  through 
all  the  little  ceremonies  and  ct  ceteras  incidental  to  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger  into  a  foreign  port. 

The  city  of  Manilla  is  tlie  capital  of  the  island  of  Lueonia,  and  of 
all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  extensive 
group  of  islands,  which  is  supposed  to  comprise  ten  hundredt  is.situ« 
ated  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of  Cochin  Chioa,  formiDg  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  Sea.    These  islands  are  scattered 
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over  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  extent  from  north  tm 
south,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  east  to  west.  The  principal 
islands  in  the  group  are  Luconia,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Matsbate,  Min- 
doro,  Luban,  Panay,  Leyte,  Bohol,  Zebu,  Negroes,  St.  John's,  XolOt 
and  Abyo. 

The  population  of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  about  two 
millions ;  of  which  seventy  thousand  are  Chinese,  seven  thousand  are 
Spaniards,  one  himdred  and  -eighteen  thousand  are  mestizoes,  and  the 
rest  natives.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two  distinct  races — the  Papuas,  or 
negroes,  who  live  principally  in  the  interior,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  primitive  inhabitants ;  and  the  Malays,  who  dwell  nearer  the  coasts. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1621,  and  received 
their  present  name  in  honour  of  Philip  XL,  King  of  Spain.  The  fini 
settlements  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1570.  In  1823  (seven 
years  previous  to  my  present  visit),  the  Creoles  and  mestizoes  nuide 
an  attempt  to  obtain  a  liberal  government ;  but  the  msurrection  was 
put  down  by  the  Spaniards,  who  employed  in  this  service  a  force  formed 
of  the  converted  natives. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  there  are  numerooB 
volcanoes  in  the  different  islands,  whose  eruptions  have  repeatedlgr' 
caused  great  ravages.  The  climate  b  variable,  but  the  heat  is  never 
excessive.  Violent  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  often  do  much  mis* 
chief.  The  soil  is  not  less  various,  but  in  general  ts  fertile.  Rioei 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  a  great  variety  of  pulse,  with 
many  sorts  of  tropical  fruits,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  die-woods,  ^.^  are 
among  the  vegetable  productions.  Gold,  silver,  and  sulphur  are 
among  the  minerals. 

Lucon,  or  Lucouia,  is  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  it 
being  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
ninety  to  one  himdred  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  comprising  about  sixty- 
£ve  thousand  square  miles.  The  country  is  generally  mountainoci8» 
an  elevated  ridge  extending  through  the  whole  length.  There  are 
several  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  sometimes  de* 
structive ;  tliose  of  1650, 1754,  and  1824  are  still  remembered  with 
terror.  The  climate  is  temperate  for  the  latitude,  but  is  top  moist  to 
Jbe  salubrious.  The  soil  is  rich  aud  fertile,  producing  East  and  Wsft 
India  fruits  in  abundance,  with  several  kinds  of  spices.  Gold  is  found 
among  the  mountains  and  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers ;  ambergris  is  thrown 
on  tlie  coast ;  and  civet-cats  are  common  to  the  country. 

The  city  of  Manilla  is  the  Spanish  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
govermnent  of  that  nation  in  the  East.  It  lies  in  latitude  14^  37'  N., 
long.  120^  50'  E.;  variation  per  azimuth  6^  40'  easterly.  This  city 
was  founded  in  1 57 1 ,  by  Miguel  Lopez  de  LegaspL  It  is  a  walled  city» 
beautifully  situated  on  a  kind  of  peninsula,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and 
is  well  fortified.  The  city  is  large,  the  sUreeu  spacious,  and  the  houses 
handsome.  They  generally  consist  of  two  stories,  with  a  fiat  roof,  and 
balconies  in  front.  The  lower  story  is  most  commonly  of  stone,  and 
the  upper  one  of  wood,  with  windows  of  mothei^^peail,  or  some  other 
thin  transparent  material.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  «l 
night.    The  palace  in  which  the  governor  resides  is  a  very  elegant 
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and  extensive  building ;  the  other  public  edifices  are  mostly  churches 
and  monasteries. 

Tins  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  port  is  constantly  crowded  in  the  summer  months  with  Chinese 
junks  ;  and  with  American,  Enghsh,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese  sliips,  all  tlie  year  round.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  sugar,  indigo,  hemp,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  honey,  pearls,  pearl  and 
tortoisc-!>liell,  6lc,  The  imports  consist  principally  of  wine,  brandy, 
cutlery,  A:c.,  togeiher  with  manufactured  articles  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  ransomed 
for  a  million  pounds  sterling ;  but  the  ransom  has  never  yet  been  paid, 
if  I  have  been  correctly  informed.  Its  present  population  is  about 
sixty  thousand  souls,  of  all  colours  and  features. 

8hips  bound  to  this  port  during  the  north-east  monsoons  should 
endeavour  to  make  tlie  land  a  little  north  of  the  bay ;  and  during  the 
soutli-west  monsoons  they  should  first  make  Goat  Island.  The  latter 
prevail  from  the  month  of  May  to  October  inclusive ;  and  the  former 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is  an  island  of  about  two  miles  ia 
circumference,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  rather  nearer  to  the 
north  shore,  witli  sufHcient  depth  of  water  on  eitlier  side  of  it,  close  to 
its  shore,  for  a  line-of-battle  ship.  During  the  north-east  monsoons,  I 
should  always  advise  ships  to  pass  to  the  north  of  this  island ;  but 
during  the  south-west  monsoons,  the  southern  passage  will  be  most 
advisable.  They  are  both  equally  safe  and  easy,  having  no  concealed 
dangers  half  a  mile  from  either  shore. 

This  island  is  called  the  C/orregidor,  and  has  a  small  fort  and  signal- 
staff  on  its  summit,  where  the  Spanish  flag  is  displayed  on  ships  en- 
termg  the  bay.  Strangers,  in  going  in  at  daylight,  will  do  well  to  ]^eep 
the  island  close  on  board.  They  will  receive  a  visit  from  the  board- 
ing officer,  who  is  stationed  at  tliis  island  to  obtain  information  and 
assist  strangers  bound  to  Manilla,  with  provisions,  or  a  pilot  if  required. 
You  will  also  receive  the  daily  papers  by  the  boarding  officer,  who 
sends  a  boat  to  the  port  of  Cavite  ever>-  day.  Ship-masters  should  be 
very  cautious  not  to  allow  any  boats  to  come  alongside,  nor  permit  any 
to  leave  the  vessel,  until  after  they  have  received  a  visU  from  the  health 
officer.  By  a  strict  attention  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  port,  a 
due  share  of  politeness,  with  a  few  trifling  presents  to  the  first  and 
second  captains  of  the  port,  the  collector,  and  health  officer,  you  will 
ensure  great  despatch  in  your  business  through  the  custom-house ;  but 
a  contrar\-  deportment  will  inevitably  produce  delay. 

In  entering  the  bay  of  Manilla,  either  in  the  north  or  south  passage^ 
you  will  not  have  less  than  ten  fathoms  of  water  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  either  shore.  From  the  Corregidor  to  the  city  the  coiurse  is 
north-east-by-east  three-quarters-east,  eight  leagues  ;  and  to  the  port 
of  Cavite  the  course  is  east-by-north  half-north,  seven  and  a  half 
leagues ;  and  from  Cavite  to  Manilla  the  course  is  north-north-east, 
three  leagues,  and  no  dangers  between  them.  The  soimdiogs  are 
regular,  from  five  fathoms  at  Cavite,  increasing  gradually  lutil  half- 
way to  Manilla,  to  ten  fathoms ;  and  then  decreasing  gradually  until 
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off  tlie  port  or  city  of  Manilla,  when  you  will  have  from  five  to  four 
fathoms,  within  one  mile  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 

On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  bay  of  Manilla  there  are  several 
sand  and  mud-banks,  running  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  off-shore, 
upon  the  most  of  which  the  natives  have  fishing  weirs  or  stakes  of 
bamboo,  with  their  upper  ends  about  four  feet  above  the  water,  and 
very  close  together.  This  bay  is  large  and  spacioiw,  being  about 
twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  Its  entrance,  or  the  Corregidory  is 
in  latitude  14°  27  N-.  long.  120°  37'  E. 

The  anchorage  at  the  port  of  Manilla  is  good,  safe,  and  coomiodioiiB 
during  the  fine  season  of  the  year,  which  is  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soons. In  fact,  a  ship  may  lay  at  this  port  all  the  year  round  in  per- 
feet  safety,  provided  she  has  good  grouod-tackliog.  But  if  there  shoold 
be  any  doubt  respecting  this  apparatus,  I  would  advise  them,  during 
the  season  of  the  hurricanes  and  the  south-west  nxmsoons,  to  rooer 
their  ships  at  Cavite,  which  is  properly  the  seaport  of  Manilla.  Here- 
ships  may  lie  in  perfect  safety  all  the  year  round,  in  smooth  water. 

This  bay  is  bountifully  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  exc^ent 
fish ;  and  the  natives  employ  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  momii^ 
and  fore-part  of  the  day  in  fishing.  But  at  night  it  is  literally  coversa 
with  their  little  canoes,  each  of  which  has  a  light  in  its  bows,  whieh 
gives  the  bay  from  the  anchorage  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. These  exhaustless  treasures  of  the  deep  have  drawn 
round  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  the  environs  of  the  city  a  very  thiek 
population  of  the  natives,  each  of  whom  is  contented  to  live  twenty* 
four  hours  on  a  little  fish  and  a  handful  of  rice. 

The  river  of  Manilla  is  not  less  amusing  than  the  bay.  It  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  from  which  it  separates  the  suburbs.  The  month 
of  this  river  is  formed  by  two  moles,  about  fidy  fathoms  apart,  with  a 
lighthouse  on  the  eastern  point ;  and  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  whieh 
prevents  vessels  entering  that  draw  more  than  ten  feet  of  water.  It  m 
qtiite  a  pleasure  to  sail  on  this  river  in  the  canoes  or  bankers  of  the 
natives,  with  which,  near  its  mouth,  it  is  literally  covered,  bringing  pio- 
duce  to  market.  The  small  boats  that  come  down  the  river  are  gen- 
erally  too  well  loaded  to  afibrd  room  for  the  ownei^  who  wades  by  km 
side  or  at  iu  stem,  pushing  it  along  in  the  water.  In  this  task  they  are 
also  assisted  by  the  women,  who  are  as  fearless  of  the  water  as  a  duck* 
They  wade  into  any  reasonable  depth,  say  up  to  their  knees,  and  fre- 
quently to  their  hips,  always  taking  care  to  preserve  their  dress  fron^ 
getting  wet,  which  they  nold  with  one  hand,  while  they  propel  the 
canoe  with  the  other. 

The  natives  of  both  sexes  are  almost  constantly  in  the  water,  either 
for  business  or  pleasure,  which  at  once  purifies  the  body,  and  imparts 
a  pleasing  elasticity  to  the  animal  spirits.  They  bathe  at  all  periods  of 
life  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  sup* 
posed  by  some  writers  that  these  constant  ablutions  and  their  temperate 
diet  contribute  to  the  great  fmitfulness  of  the  Luconian  females,  and 
their  ripeness  for  early  marriage.  I  have  known  several  of  them  who 
had  borne  twins  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  some  of  them  become 
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mothers  at  eleven  years  old.    Those  that  are  married  at  so  early  aii 
age  generally  cease  to  bear  before  they  are  thirty. 

After  their  accouchement,  at  which  male  practitioners  never  assist, 
they  recover  health  and  strength  very  rapidly.  Miscarriages  and  acci- 
dents are  scarcely  known  among  them ;  their  female  accoucheurs,  having 
idl  been  mothers  themselves,  know  their  business  practically,  which  is 
a  thing  impossible  to  one  of  our  sex.  With  these  female  natives  of 
Luconia  there  is  no  art  or  affectation ;  all  is  nature  with  them.  They 
have  not  been  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  important  hour  which 
makes  them  mothers  with  apprehensions  of  danger ;  there  are  no  arti- 
ficial terrors  thrown  around  the  interesting  scene.  The  indispensable 
pangs,  which  are  courted  rather  than  shrunk  from,  are  endured  with 
patience,  and  an  humble  reliance  on  that  Power  whose  wisdom  ordained 
this  i^ode  of  fulfilling  the  divine  command  to  **  increase,  and  multiply, 
^nd  replenish  the  earth.** 

Their  sufiTerings,  however,  are  tnfiing  compared  with  those  which 
fashion  entails  upon  her  wretched  vassals  in  tiic  United  States.  The 
Manillian  wives  have  never  had  their  lovely  forms  screwed  up  in  a  ma« 
«hine  of  torture  that  was  never  heard  of  among  all  the  diabolical  inven- 
"tions  of  the  Inquisition ;  a  machine  of  whalebone,  and  steel,  and  cord,  and 
pulleys,  and  levers !  a  machine  as  far  more  ridiculous  and  mischievous 
than  the  iron  shoe  of  China  as  the  body  and  vitals  of  a  human  being  are 
of  more  value  than  the  foot.  They  have  lived  according  to  nature,  and 
now  enjoy  their  reward.  The  apprehension  of  deformity  or  malforma* 
tion  in  the  infant,  a  horrid  idea  which  flits  across  the  imagination  of 
almost  every  European  and  American  female  in  the  situation  alluded 
to,  never  enters  the  mind  of  these  children  of  nature,  among  thousands 
•of  whom  a  single  instance  of  personal  deformity  was  never  known. 
These  females  are  all  elegantly  sliaped,  and  so  are  the  men ;  almost 
ever)'  one  being  a  suitable  model  for  a  Venus  or  an  ApoUo.  In  form« 
feature,  limb,  eyes,  teeth,  and  every  thing  but  ^*  complexion,  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  skin,"  they  are  equal  to  the  fairest  of  my  own  country- 
"women ;  a  majority  of  whom  are  braced  up  so  sharp  that  they  can 
neither  stoop  for  their  glove,  should  they  chance  to  drop  it,  nor  tie  their 
dhoe-string,  should  it  be  dangling  on  the  pavement. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•Sail  from  Manilla  for  the  Feejee  Islands — Discover  Skiddy's  Shoal — lalandt  of 
Los  Matires — Visit  Ber^h*s  Group — ^Discover  Skiddy's  Group— Visit  YooBf 
WiUiam^s  Group — Interview  with  the  Natives — ^Intended  Treachery  defoated^^ 
Visit  Monteverdeson's  Islands — Deseripiion  of  the  Natives — Indications  of 
Hostilities — An  Attempt  to  board  the  Antarctic— Continuation  of  the  Voyage 
—Discovery  of  the  Maasacre  Islands — ^Friendly  Dispositton  of  the  Natives. 

FiNDixo  that  a  freight  for  Earope  or  America  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately obtained,  I  made  arrangements  to  fit  out  the  Antarctic  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Feejee  Islands,  there  to  proems  a  cargo  of  Inche-de' 
mety  tortoise-shell,  pearls,  pearl-shell,  or  any  other  vsduables  which 
might  be  to  the  profit  of  the  owners.  The  necessary  arrangements 
for  this  enterprise  occupied  several  weeks,  during  which  period  my 
wife  and  myself  formed  several  valuaUe  and  highly  respectable  ac- 
quaintances in  the  city.  Among  others  were  Mr.  Cannell,  an  English 
merchant,  ai^d  his  amiable  family,  consisting  of  wife,  children,  and 
niece,  the  latter  about  twenty  years  of  age.  This  gentleman  sustained 
an  irreproachable  character  as  a  merchant  and  a  man,  being  senior 
partner  in  the  house  of  Cannell  k,  Gellis. 

Mrs.  Morrell  was  much  caressed  by  Mrs.  Cannell,  the  niece,  and  all 
the  children,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  she  would  remain  with 
them  at  Manilla,  during  my  absence  at  the  Fejee  Islands,  and  not  en- 
counter the  privations  and  dangers  of  the  voyage.  It  was  not  without 
reluctance  that  my  wife  consented  to  this  arrangement ;  but  being  very 
much  attached  to  Mrs.  Cannell  and  her  pleasant  little  famUy,  she  at 
length  became  reconciled  to  a  temporary  separation  from  me,  and  took 
up  her  residence  in  this  abode  of  virtue,  peace,  and  hospitality,  where 
I  knew  that  she  would  receive  such  protection  and  delicate  attentions 
as  her  sex  and  state  of  health  required.  The  Antarctic  was  not  ready 
for  sea  imtil  the  11th  of  April. 

April  12/ A. — On  Monday,  the  18th,  at  7,  A.  M.,  we  got  tmder  way, 
and  left  the  port  of  Manilla,  with  the  wind  from  south-west,  and  fair 
weather ;  having  thirty-three  stout  able-bodied  men  on  board.  On  the 
following  day,  at  1,  P.  M.,  we  passed  the  Corregidor ;  and  at  6,  the  next 
rooming,  we  were  in  the  west  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Manilla,  or  8t 
Bamardino. 

AprU  18/A. — We  continued  on  our  passage  through  this  strait,  with 
fair  weather  and  light  winds,  until  Sunday,  the  18th  of  April ;  when, 
at  11,  P.  M.,  we  passed  the  island  of  St.  Bamardino,  lying  at  the  east 
entrance  of  the  strait.  We  now  stretched  to  the  eastward,  between 
the  eighth  and  twelfth  degrees  of  north  latitudft  for  more  than  a  fort* 
night,  with  variable  winds  and  weather. 

May  OiA. — On  Thursday,  the  6ch  of  May,  at  (l»  A.  M.,  we  taw  the 
island  of  Faralis,  situated  ia  lat  8''07'  nortli,  loRf.  \WW  eMt. 
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This  is  a  small  uninhabited  island,  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  destitute  of  >vood  of  any  considerable  growth.  It  is  nut  much 
elevated,  being  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  coral  reef  runs  off  its  south  side,  about  two  miles,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks.  On  the  following  day,  at  11,  P.  M.,  wc  saw  the 
island  of  Ifelue,  in  lat.  S'^  10'  north,  long.  140=^  57'  cast.  Tiiis  island 
is  about  the  same  size  as  Farahs,  just  mentioned,  and  similar  to  it  in 
every  respect. 

May  Qth, — We  contiimed  standing  to  the  eastward,  with  light 
winds  from  north-north-east,  attended  with  rain,  thunder,  imd  liglit- 
ning,  until  Saturday,  the  8th  of  May ;  when,  at  6,  A.  M.,  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  very  extensive  reef  of  coral,  stretching  about  twenty 
miles  east  and  west,  and  fifteen  miles  north  and  south ;  with  from  two 
to  fifteen  fathoms  of  water  upon  it.  There  was  no  land  in  sight  from 
any  part  of  the  reef,  which  is  in  lat.  7"^  35'  north,  long.  US'"  14  easU 
As  this  shoal  has  never  been  marked  on  any  chart,  nor  discovered  be- 
fore, we  shall  give  it  the  name  of  Skiddy*s  SJioal,  in  honour  of  Captain 
William  Skiddy,  of  New- York. 

May  lOtk. — On  Monday,  the  lOih  of  May,  we  were  close  in  with 
the  islands  of  Los  Malires,  which  we  found  to  be  in  lat.  7®  44'  north, 
long.  149^  54'  east.  These  islands  are  three  in  number,  all  small  and 
low,  with  dangerous  reefs  putting  off  from  them  in  all  directions.  They 
are  thinly  populated,  and  appear  to  be  very  poorly  wooded.  The 
largest  and  most  abundant  are  the  cocoanut-trees,  but  the  inhabitants 
arc  badly  supplied  wiih  fruits.  They  have  some  small  plantations  of 
tarrer,  and  some  other  roots,  which  they  use  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 
The  natives  are  much  like  those  of  Dcrgh's  Group,  both  in  personal 
appearance  and  maimers ;  their  canoes  are  also  similar.  As  there  are 
no  refreshments  nor  any  articles  of  trade  to  be  had  here,  I  would  ad- 
vise all  mercliant-ships  to  keep  clear  of  this  group,  on  account  of  the 
reef  and  dangers,  and  the  .strong  current  which  sets  between  them,  and 
also  because  the  natives  are  very  hostile  and  treacherous. 

May  I3th. — On  Thursday,  the  13th,  we  passed  close  in  with  the 
west  bide  of  Bergh*s  Group,  and  had  a  visit  from  our  former  acquaint- 
ances, who  instantly  knew  tlic  Antarctic,  and  appeared  very  glad  to 
see  us.  They  brought  with  ihera  a  plenty  of  bread-fruit  and  cocoanuts, 
and  a  number  of  their  countrymen  who  had  not  ventured  on  board  at 
our  former  visit.  They  all  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  vessel  to 
enter  within  the  reef  again,  and  come  to  anclior,  so  that  all  their 
countrymen  might  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  wonders  re- 
ported (u  them  by  the  more  venturous  few  who  had  been  on  board. 
But  the  wind  and  weather  being  favourable,  I  could  not  now  comply 
with  their  wishes;  but  made  them  all  some  presents  in  return  for  their 
hospitality,  and  then  thev  reluctantly  took  their  leave,  while  we  con* 
tinned  on  our  course  to  tne  south  and  east.  The  more  1  saw  of  these 
apparently  good-humoured,  simple  natives,  the  more  strongly  I  became 
interested  in  their  history,  character,  iic. 

May  I4th, — On  the  following  day  we  discovered  three  small  low 
islands,  being  each  from  three  to  five  miles  in  circumferonooi  and 
^haost  entirely  covered  with  cocoanut  and  bread-fhiit  tieos.    They  are 
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well  inhabited  with  much  the  same  kind  of  people  as  the  western  part 
of  Bergh^s  Group ;  having  also  the  same  description  of  canoes,  war 
implements,  fishing  utensils,  and  wearing  apparel.  The  islands  are 
all  surrounded  and  connected  by  a  coral  reef.  They  furnish  hidu-de-' 
metj  pearls,  pearl  and  tortoise-shell,  and  many  curious  and  beautiful 
shells,  valuable  for  their  rarity.  These  islands  extend  about  ten  miles 
east  and  west,  and  about  five  miles  north  and  south ;  being  situated  in 
lat.  6°  4'  north,  long.  153°  21'  cast ;  and  as  we  could  not  Rnd  them  on 
any  chart,  or  see  them  mentioned  in  any  epitome  of  navigation,  W6 
concluded  that  they  were  new  discoveries,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
Skiddy's  Group,  in  honour  of  that  worthy  and  enterprising  navigator. 

May  15/A. — We  continued  steering  to  the  south  and  east,  with  the 
wind  from  east-north-east  and  east,  attended  with  squalls  of  rain ;  and 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  loth,  at  four,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in  with 
Young  William's  Group,  the  centre  of  which  lies  in  latitude  6®  12'  N^ 
long.  153^  %7*  E.  This  group  is  nearly  circular,  extending  twenty 
miles  east  and  west,  and  eighteen  miles  north  and  south ;  the  whdie 
surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide.  On  the  inner  edge  of  this  reef  there  ii  a  chain  of  low 
islands,  eleven  in  number,  the  principal  of  which  are  well  inhabited. 
There  are  many  small  islands,  or  lumps,  that  stand  on  this  reef,whieh 
are  covered  with  cocoanut-trees,  but  are  not  inhalnted. 

Ail  of  the  islands  are  well  supplied  with  bread-fruit  and  cocoan1I^> 
trees,  plantains,  and  bananas ;  they  are  also  well  supplied  with  wood 
and  water.  Two  of  the  islands  are  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  aod 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  their  most  elevated 
parts.  These  islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  lagoon  within 
the  reef  contains  pearls,  pearl-shell,  and  many  other  valuable  shelU  of 
the  pearl  kind ;  while  the  reef  contains  Inche-de-mer,  and  the  hawk's-bill 
tortoise. 

While  I  was  examining  the  reef  on  the  west  side  of  the  group,  I  was 
met  by  many  of  the  natives  in  tlieir  canoes,  who  requested  me  to  land 
on  a  small  island  about  two  miles  farther  south.  It  being  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  the  weather  fme,  and  the  vessel  under  the  lee  of  the 
reef,  in  perfect  smooth  water,  I  signified  a  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
and  steered  the  boat  to  the  point  proposed,  followed  by  the  islanders 
in  their  canoes.  On  approaching  the  beach,  I  saw  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  been  gazing  at  us  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees 
near  the  cabins,  make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  woods.  The  natives 
in  the  canoes  soon  landed,  at  some  distance  from  our  boat ;  and  while 
a  part  of  their  number  remained  on  the  beach,  the  rest  proceeded 
to  join  the  fugitives  in  the  woods.  These  movements  looked  snt- 
picious ;  but  I  was  too  well  armed  and  prepared  to  fear  the  restdt  of 
treachery,  having  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass. 

I  lefl  my  men  in  the  boat,  with  orders  to  keep  her  afloat,  and  as 
nearly  abreast  of  me  as  possible.  I  then  walked  confidently  up  to  the 
five  natives  remaining  on  the  beach,  who  timidly  advanced  to  meet  me, 
and  I  soon  perceived  that  they  were  unarmed.    When  we  had  ap- 

J broached  to  within  about  twelve  yards  of  each  other,  they  all  made  a 
nil  stop  for  several  minutes*    At  length  one  of  them,  who  appetitd 
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to  be  the  eldest  of  the  group,  stepped  on  one  side  to  a  smill  tree  which 
grew  near  the  beach,  and  broke  off  a  small  branch*  which  he  held  up 
to  view.  I  immediately  imitated  his  example,  and  reciprocated  his 
proffer  of  amity,  if  for  such  it  was  intended.  As  I  advanced  to  make 
the  exchange,  he  at  first  drew  timidly  back ;  but  after  being  joined  by 
a  female  who  had  been  watching  our  movements  from  a  short  distance, 
and  who  was  probably  his  wife,  the  treaty  of  amity  was  duly  ratified, 
and  scaled  by  his  midiing  me  a  present  of  his  tapper,  or  waist-clothe 
His  wife  then  gave  me  a  little  garland  of  wild  flowers  she  had  been 
braiding ;  and  as  if  this  had  been  a  preconcerted  signal,  two  lovely 
females,  naked  as  they  were  bom,  darted  from  a  neighbouring  thicket, 
each  with  a  similar  token  of  aflection,  which  they  offered  whh  the  most 
bewitching  grace  conceivable.  Heaven  forgive  me,  if  my  wicked  heart 
did  violence  to  any  one  precept  of  the  decalogue ! 

These  girls  were  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  eyes  like  the  ga- 
zelle*s,  teeth  like  ivory,  and  the  most  delicately  formea  features  I  have 
ever  met  wich.  In  stature  they  were  about  five  feet,  with  small  hands* 
feet,  and  head,  long  black  hair,  and  then  those  eyes,  sparkling  like  jet 
beads  swimming  in  liquid  enamel !  They  had  small  plump  cheeks* 
whh  a  chin  to  match,  and  lips  of  just  the  proper  thickness  for  afiec- 
tion^s  kiss.  Their  necks  were  small,  and  I  believe  that  I  could  have 
spanned  either  of  their  naked  waists  with  both  my  hands.  Theur  limbs 
were  beautifully  proportioned,  and  so  were  tlieir  busts.  Imagination 
must  complete  the  bewitching  portraits :  I  will  only  add  the  shade — 
their  skin  was  a  light  copper  colour. 

I  placed  the  wreaths  they  gave  me  on  my  own  head,  which  appeared 
to  please  them  very  much,  and  to  increase  their  confidence.  I  ac- 
companied them  and  their  friends  to  the  village,  where  we  were  met 
by  about  one  hundred  natives,  men,  women,  and  children.  Here  I  re- 
ceived several  similar  tokens  from  oilier  females ;  and  in  return  made 
them  presents  of  a  few  beads  and  some  small  pieces  of  an  iron-hoop, 
with  which  they  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted.  There  were  several 
elderly  men  and  women  among  them,  some  of  whom  I  should  take  to 
be  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  of  age. 

Tlie  men  were  all  unarmed,  and  appeared  to  be  very  friendly.  They 
arc  straight,  active,  muscular,  and  well-made,  with  an  average  height 
of  about  five  feet  nine  inches.  Most  of  them  wear  a  tapper  round 
their  loins,  which  reaches  about  half-way  to  the  knees,  and  is  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree.  The  married  women  wear  the  same  modest 
covering,  highly  ornamented  in  front  with  feathers  and  shells ;  but  the 
unmarried  women  expose  all  their  channs,  being,  **  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most."  They  sport  m  tlie  surf,  as  if  the  water  was  their 
natural  elemenu 

The  cabins  or  cottages  of  these  islanders  consist  of  a  roof  made  of 
bamboos,  and  thatched  with  cocoanut-leaves,  placed  upon  four  posts. 
Under  this  roof  they  have  a  platform,  elevated  aboot  two  feet  from  the 
ground ;  being  a  frame  of  bamboo,  which  is  covered  with  mats.  This 
constitutes  a  very  clean  and  cool  place  for  sleeping. 
^  AfVer  remainmg  with  these  people  about  three-quartan  of  an  hour, 
giving  them  the  seeds  of  useful  vegetables,  and  showing  their  use,  the 
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jouns  women  invited  me  to  accompany  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  where  they  said  they  would  get  me  some  turtle-shell  and  pearl^ 
sheU.  Before  I  had  advanced  far  in  the  forest,  however,  I  saw  about 
forty  Indians  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  armed  whh  bows 
and  arrows ;  and  evincing  a  strong  disposition  to  conceal  themselves^ 
by  skulking  behind  trees  and  brushwood.  I  was  now  fully  satisfied 
that  all  their  pretended  friendship  was  treachery,  and  immediately 
turned  for  the  beach,  telling  the  chief  that  I  wished  to  go  to  my  boat 
and  get  some  beads  and  iron  for  him,  and  take  the  boat's  crew  with  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

This  proposition  seemed  to  please  them  very  much,  and  they  all 
turned  to  accompany  me.  I  kept  the  chief  alongside  of  me,  with  my 
right  hand  on  a  pistol.  As  soon  as  we  came  within  hail  of  the  boai;  I 
found  that  she  was  lying  close  in  at  the  edge  of  the  surf,  where  my 
men  were  waiting  for  me  with  straining  eyes  and  anxious  hearts.  I 
ordered  them  to  back  as  near  the  surf  as  possible,  and  the  momeuti 
they  saw  me  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  to  fire  a  musket  over  my 
head.  My  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  terrified  natives  au 
fell  to  the  earth.  In  the  midst  of  their  confusion,  I  dived  through  the 
surf,  and  was  soon  in  the  boat,  while  the  oarsmen  gave  way  with  aU 
their  strength. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  beach  fifty  yards  behind  us,  before  it  was 
covered  with  about  three  hundred  well  armed  warriors.  I  fired  a  musket 
over  their  heads,  which  frightened  the  most  of  them  down  upon  their 
haunches ;  and  before  they  could  recover  a  warrior's  proper  position, 
we  were  out  of  bow-shot.  What  object  they  could  have  had  in  view 
in  this  evidently  preconcerted  act  of  perfidy  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,. 
unless  they  thought  that  my  death  or  captivity  would  lead  to  the  taking 
of  the  Antarctic.  I  am  sure  that  my  motives  were  correct,  and  Heaveit 
ever  protects  those  who  jeopard  their  safety  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  I  had  always  evinced  the  most  friendly  disposition 
to  this  people,  having  supplied  them  with  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them. 

Having  made  a  sufiicient  distance  from  the  island,  I  changed  the 
course  of  the  boat,  and  steered  towards  the  south,  making  a  signal  for 
the  schooner  to  keep  close  in-shore,  abreast  of  the  boat,  which  could 
be  done  with  safety,  as  the  water  was  bold  to  the  very  edge  of  the  reef,, 
and  the  wind  was  off-shore,  or  from  the  north-east.  We  had  not  pnK 
ceeded  far,  however,  before  we  saw  about  one  hundred  canoes  coming 
towards  us  from  all  the  islands.  We  were  now  reduced  to  this  altenut- 
tive— either  to  enter  into  '*  the  unprofitable  contest  of  seeing  whid» 
could  do  the  other  the  most  harm,**  or  show  them  the  Antarctic^  stem, 
and  leave  the  islands  thus  partially  examined.  We  adopted  the  moat 
humane  course. 

May  16rA.— On  Sunday,  the  16th,  at  six,  P.  M.,  (nautical  time)  we 
left  Young  William^s  Group,  and  steered  to  the  east,  a  little  southerly, 
with  alight  breeze  from  north-north-eaat,  and  fiurwtather;  and  maAm 
following  morning,  at  four,  A.  M.,  we  were  cloae  in  with  the  islands 
of  Monteverdeson's.  This  group,  whidi  ie  attiMted  in  latitude  2^  W 
M.,  long.  IM^  S^  E.,  was  disoovered  at  the  Spaaith  frigate  La  Pak^ 
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belonging  to  the  Philippine  Company,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  Bap- 
tiste  Montcverde,  in  her  passage  from  Manilla  to  Lima,  ou  tlie  18th  of 
February,  1806. 

This  group  is  nearly  circular,  and  contains  about  thirty  islands,  of 
dificrcut  sizes,  the  largest  being  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. They  are  all  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which  has  from  three  to 
seven  feet  of  water  on  it,  where  the  sea  breaks  very  heavily  all  the  year 
round.  The  islands  all  staud  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  coral  reef,  with 
boat-passages  between  them,  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  two  miles 
in  width  ;  thus  following  the  circle  of  the  reef  ail  round,  leaving  in  the 
centre  a  large  lagoon  about  seven  leagues  in  length,  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  about  five  leagues  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

The  bottom  of  this  lagoon  is  literally  covered  with  the  pearl  oyster, 
in  a  depth  of  water  from  three  to  twenty  fathoms-;  and  the  surrounding 
reef  abounds  with  hiche-de-mer  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  hawk^s- 
bill  turtle  also  visits  the  shores  of  the  islands  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs  and  raising  their  young. 
Upon  all  these  articles  the  natives  set  little  or  no  value. 

These  islands  are  all  very  low,  the  most  elevated  points  of  them 
not  rising  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
surface  of  each  is  literally  covered  with  cocoanut-trees,  bread-fruit  trees, 
and  palm-trees ;  besides  many  other  kinds  of  wood  that  is  highly  useful 
to  the  islanders  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  houses,  and  war 
implements. 

The  natives  are  tall,  well  made,  robust,  and  active.  Their  average 
stature,  I  mean  that  of  the  men,  is  six  feet  two  inches,  and  few  of  them 
weigh  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They  are  of  an  olive 
colour,  with  rather  flattish  noses,  black  curled  hair,  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  high  cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes,  very  quick  and 
penetrating,  hi&^h  prominent  foreheads,  a  beautiful  white  and  regular 
set  of  teeth.  Their  hands  and  feet  arc  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body  and  limbs.  Their  bodies  are  ver>'  round  and  straight, 
with  full  chests,  and  square  broad  shoulders.  In  short,  they  are  as 
fine  models  for  the  sculptor  or  painter  as  I  have  ever  met  with. 

The  females  are  about  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  wuh  slen* 
dcr  bodies,  round  and  plump  as  an  apple.  Their  countenance  is 
])lcasing  and  interesting,  and  their  sparkling  black  eyes  irresistibly 
fascinating.  They  arc,  in  short,  in  every  respect  equal,  and  in  some 
superior,  to  the  females  of  Young  William's  Group. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes,  after  marriage,  is  alike  ;  consisting  of  a 
simple  tapper  around  the  loins,  descending  half-way  to  the  knees;  that 
-of  the  female  being  ornamented  like  those  of  Yoimg  William^s  Group. 
The  unmarried  go  entirely  naked,  showing  their  finely-modelled  limbs 
to  the  best  advantage.  Both  sexes  take  to  the  water  at  a  vciy  early  age, 
and  soon  become  almost  as  much  habituated  to  it  as  the  amphibia  of 
the  Gallipagos  Islands.  Their  canoes  and  war  implements  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  group,  only  much  larger. 

"When  these  people  first  came  alongside  the  Antarctic,  they  gave  the 
crew  cocoanuts  and  bread-fruit,  without  asking  any  thing  in  letam ; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  any  of  them  could  be  piCTaued  upon  to 
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come  on  board.  The  crew  in  return  distributed  among  them  old  knives, 
beads,  iron  hoops,  and  many  other  little  articles.  This  liberality  ex-* 
cited  such  sensations  in  the  natives  as  induced  them  to  strip  their 
canoes  of  their  fishing-lines,  hooks,  nets,  cocoanuts,  ifec,  which  they 
offered  as  objects  of  barter ;  they  also  gave  their  large  hats,  made  of 
palm-leaves,  as  well  as  the  tappers  from  their  loins.  Both  sexes 
stripped  off  the  only  article  which  covered  their  nakedness,  and  freely 
gave  it  for  a  few  glass  beads. 

Even  yet  they  appeared  not  to  be  contented  with  the  sacrifices  they 
had  made,  but  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  would  return  to  the 
island,  and  collect  pearl-shell,  tortoise-shell,  and  hiche-dc-mer^  if  we 
would  run  the  schooner  close  in  with  the  lee-side  of  the  island.  To 
this  proposition  I  readily  signified  my  assent,  and  they  with  child-like 
alacrity  paddled  swiflly  to  the  shore. 

By  the  time  that  they  had  landed,  the  Antarctic  was  within  about  a 
mile  of  the  beach,  on  which  were  lying  fif\y  canoes  of  the  largest  size, 
being  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  very  buoyant.  We  con- 
tinued to  watch  their  movements  with  our  glasses,  and  soon  had  cause 
for  some  startlin?  suspicions.  Instead  of  loading  their  caiioes  with 
the  valuable  articles  they  promised,  we  saw  about  five  himdred  men 
bearing  to  them  back-loads  of  spears  and  war-clubs.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  had  all  daubed  their  faces  with  red  paint,  a  certain  indication 
of  hostile  intentions  among  the  islanders  of  these  seas. 

In  a  few  moments  these  warlike  preparations  were  completed,  and 
the  canoes  afloat  and  manned  with  fifteen  to  twenty  men  each,  coming 
rapidly  towards  the  vessel,  propelled  by  paddles  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.  This  formiaable  flotilla  advariccd  in  two  divisions,  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  boarding  us  on  both  sides.  Having  a 
fine  breeze  from  north-north-east,  we  lay-to,  until  they  had  approached 
within  one-third  of  a  mile  of  the  vessel ;  we  then  filled  away,  with  the 
wind  abaA  of  the  beam ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  Antarctic  took 
up  her  feet,  and  slid  over  the  briny  ocean,  with  her  stem  to  these  treach- 
erous savages,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

This  was  the  only  step  we  could  have  taken  to  avoid  slaughtering 
these  ignorant,  misguided  people ;  who  were  not  yet  willing  to  relin- 
quish their  rash  adventure,  but  continued  to  follow  the  vessel  for  more 
than  four  miles,  when  they  gave  up  the  chase,  and  turned  towards 
the  islands.  No  doubt  this  system  of  treachery,  which  prevails,  or 
did  once  prevail,  on  every  inhabited  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a 
part  of  their  education.  They  sin  without  the  law,  and  should  be 
judged  without  the  law.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  are  many 
calling  themselves  Christians,  who  could  not  ^  cast  the  first  stone**  at 
these  untutored  children  of  nature,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
throw  cold  iron  and  lead  among  them.  If  they  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  missionary  teachers,  but  few  years  would  elapse  before  the  natives 
of  all  these  groups  of  islands  would  become  as  exemplary  for  honest)", 
fidelity,  and  hospitality  as  those  of  the  Sandwich,  Friendly,  and  So- 
ciety Islands.  Let  our  missionary  societies  look  to  this :  here  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  their  pious  and  pUtlaiUliropic  labours ;  a  field  whick 
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is  ripe  for  the  hanrestf  and  which  would  make  returns  of  a  thousand* 
fold,  both  in  a  moral  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

From  Montcverdeson's  Group  we  steered  to  the  south-east,  with  a 
fine  breeze  and  cloudy  weather.  During  the  night  we  had  the  wind 
from  all  points  of  the  compass,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, squalls  of  wind,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain.  At  the  same  time  we 
noticed,  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  besides  the  usual  phosphorescent 
appearance  of  the  sea,  some  ver}*^  brilliant  coruscations,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  myriads  of  molluscs,*^  many  of  which  we  caught  and 
examined,  and  found  them  to  be  different  from  any  that  we  h^  ever 
seen.  The  only  indication  of  life  which  they  manifested  was  a  slight 
degree  of  swelling  when  molested;  they  were  generally  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  enclosed  in  a* 
kind  of  covering  or  outer  skin,  of  a  yellowish  coloiu-,  and  almost  Urans- 
parent. 

May  2lsL — On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  21st  of  May,  at  four, 
A.  M.,  we  crossed  the  equator,  in  long.  100°  11'  E.  On  discovering, 
by  astronomical  observations  and  by  chronometer,  that  for  the  last  twa 
days  we  had  not  made  the  easting  which  tlie  log  gave  us  by  eighty-four 
mUes,  and  it  being  quite  calm,  we  lowered  the  waist-boat,  and  tried  the 
current,  which  we  found  setting  west^by-north,  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  quarter  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the  22d,  being  in  lat.  2°  4'  S.,  long. 
158°  27'  E.,  we  found  the  current  setting  west-half-north,  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour.  We  this  day  took  the  wind  from  east-south-east. 
On  Sunday,  the  23d,  we  found  the  current  setting  to  the  west-by- 
north  half-north,  three  miles  and  a  qtiarter  an  hour.  On  Monday,  tlie 
24th,  we  obtained  several  sights  for  the  chronometer  during  the  after- 
noon, which  told  us  the  strength  of  the  current  had  increased  to  nearly 
four  miles  an  hour. 

May  24  M. — To  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  chronome- 
ter, at  sunset  wc  lowered  one  of  the  waist-boats  to  try  the  current^ 
which  we  found  setting  nearly  west-by-north,  more  than  three  miles 
and  three-quarters  an  hour.  We  now  had  a  seven-knot  breeze  from 
east-south-cast ;  and  finding  it  to  be  impossible  to  pass  to  the  eastward 
of  Solomon's  archipelago,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  currents, 
I  determined  on  passing  through  Bougainville's  Strait,  after  examining 
the  Ontong  Java  Group.  But  on  &ding  ourselves  exactly  in  the 
situation  assigned  to  these  islands,  at  nine,  P.  M.,  we  bore  up,  and 
ran  to  the  west,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  east^south-east,  ai£d  fair 
weather. 

At  half-past  eleven,  the  man  on  the  top-gallant  3rard  saw  land  and 
breakers  at  the  same  time.  We  immediately  hauled  on  a  wind  to  the 
south,  and  at  three,  A.  M.,  we  tacked,  and  stood  in  for  the  land  which 
had  been  announced.  At  six,  A.  M.,  we  were  close  in  with  a  group 
of  small  low  islands  that  appeared  to  be  entirely  surrounded  hy  a  ewnl 
reef,  with  the  exception  of  two  narrow  openings,  neither  of  whieh 
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more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  widthy  nor  had  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  three  fathoms* 

We  ran  close  in  with  the  easternmost  of  these  openings  or  passages, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  group,  and  at  eight,  A.  M.,  sent  in  tlie  boats, 
well  armed,  to  examine  the  reef.  At  ten,  A.  M.,  the  boats  returned, 
with  the  encouraging  information  that  the  reef  was  literally  covered 
with  bichc-de-mer^  of  the  £rst  and  second  quality,  several  specimens 
of  which  they  brought  on  board  with  them.  The  passage  which  led 
to  the  lagoon  within  the  reef  was  immediately  sounded,  and  found  to 
be  safe  and  easy.  I  therefore  determined  to  enter  the  lagoon,  bring  the 
Antarctic  to  anchor,  and,  if  possible,  procure  a  cargo  at  this  place. 

This  resolution  we  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect ;  and 
at  half-past  eleven,  A.  M.,  were  within  the  reef,  and  steering  for  the 
windward  side  of  the  lagoon,  which  we  reached  on  Tuesday,  the  25tlv 
and  at  three,  P.  M.,  came  to  anchor  within  one  mile  of  a  small  island 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  group,  in  fideen  fathoms  of  water,  over  a 
coral  bottom.  Here  we  were  C4>mpletely  sheltered  from  all  points  o£ 
the  compass,  in  perfectly  smooth  water,  it  being  impossible  for  any 
swell  to  enter  the  lagoon  within  the  reef  from  the  seaboard.  This 
anchorage  is  in  lat.  4""  5(y  30'  8.,  long.  Ids'"  10'  30"  E. 

May  25th. — ^As  soon  as  the  Antarctic  was  moored  and  the  sails 
furled,  the  natives,  nearly  as  dark-skinned  as  Africans,  and  almost 
totally  naked,  began  to  assemble  round  her,  at  a  respectful  distance,  in 
their  light  canoes,  evincing  the  usual  symptoms  of  curiosity,  wonder, 
and  timidity.  They  came  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  vessel, 
and  then  lay  on  their  oars,  or  rather  paddles,  as  if  afraid  to  approach 
any  nearer.  On  observing  this  I  displayed  a  white  flag,  as  a  token  of 
amity  on  our  part,  and  held  up  to  their  view  several  strings  of  beads, 
and  other  articles  which  glittered  in  the  sun.  This  Anally  induced 
them  to  venture  alongside,  when  they  appeared  to  be  struck  with  a»- 
tonishment  and  awe,  on  surveying  the  vessel's  hull,  spars,  riggins,  dtc* 
But  nothing,  for  some  time,  would  induce  them  to  ascend  her  side. 
.  I  soon  distinguished  one  among  their  number,  whom  I  set  down  as  a 
chief  or  ruler ;  and  whom,  for  the  want  of  a  more  appropriate  name,  I 
shall  call  Nero.  He  was  most  splendidly,  or  rather  fantastically,  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  shells  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  about  his  ebony 
head,  neck,  and  waist ;  while  his  arms  and  legs  were  adorned  wkn 
rings  or  bracelets  of  the  richest  tortoise-shell.  After  a  long  time,  I 
succeeded  in  persuading  him,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  venture 
on  board ;  but  not  without  considerable  doubt  and  hesitancy  on  their 
part.  But  who  can  accurately  depict  their  astonishment  when  they 
first  stepped  upon  deck!  They  seemed  to  be  struck  dumb  and 
stupid  with  amaasement;  nor  would  they  advance  a  step  from  the 
gangway,  until  I  took  Nero  by  the  arm,  and  with  due  demonstrations 
of  courtesy  led  him  ail. 

t  A  little  reassured  by  the  friendliness  of  my  deportment,  and  the  cor- 
diality of  his  reception,  he  began,  by  degrees,  to  recover  from  his  as- 
tonishment, and  to  become  curiously  inquisitive.  He  examined,  in 
rapid  succession,  the  masts,  rigging,  sails,  deck,  hatches,  pump,  biB- 
acle,  cables,  anchors,  whale-boats,  and  every  thing  that  BMt  his  eye ; 
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flying  from  one  object  to  another,  feeling  them  with  both  hands,  in- 
quiring the  use  of  every  thing,  but  never  wailing  for  an  answer,  imme- 
diately laying  hold  of  something  else.  He  at  last  jumped  about  the 
deck  hke  a  madman,  alternately  laughing  and  uttering  exclamations  of 
astonishment.  When  any  thing  strnck  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  he 
would  instantly  cry  out  ^^  Rett — stilier  T  signifying  fine  !  His  sable 
attendants  also  took  great  interest  in  the  objects  around  them ;  but  did 
not  presume  to  give  their  feelings  utterance  in  the  presence  of  their 
chief,  who  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  grand  chief,  or  emperor  of  the 
whole  group. 

1  invited  Nero  to  descend  with  me  into  the  cabin  ;  but  he  declined, 
until  three  of  his  people  should  have  first  tried  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment, and  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  which  they  obeyed  with  evi- 
dent reluctance,  descending  the  stairs  after  me  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  timidity.  Their  feet  had  scarcely  touched  the  floor,  however, 
when  their  fears  gave  place  to  surprise  and  admiration,  at  the  great 
number  of  shining  muskets,  bright  brass-barrelled  pistols,  and  glittering 
cutlasses,  which  decorated  almost  every  part  of  the  cabin.  They 
covered  their  dazzled  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  exclaimed  Reit — 
Stiller  !  which  was  instantly  echoed  by  their  companions  on  deck.  I 
then  showed  them  a  mirror,  which  at  first  struck  them  with  terror ; 
so  that  for  some  nunutes  they  seemed  bewildered  with  astonish- 
ment, gazing  alternately  at  each  other,  and  at  the  image  in  the  glass : 
but  as  soon  as  they  recognised  their  own  ebony  features,  they  embraced 
each  other,  made  the  most  ridiculous  grimaces,  laughed  immoderately, 
and  shouted  with  joy. 

Nero,  on  hearing  this,  could  no  longer  resist  his  own  desire  and  their 
solicitations  for  him  to  descend,  and  with  one  leap  he  was  in  the  cabin ; 
on  looking  around  which,  his  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
surpassed  all  bounds.  Indeed,  they  all  looked  and  acted  like  wild, 
frantic  children,  although  more  than  one  of  them  bore  evident  marks 
of  old  age. 

On  our  returning  to  the  deck,  we  found  several  more  canoes  along- 
side, with  natives  equally  dark  and  naked,  from  the  other  islands,  who 
appeared  incredulous  to  the  marvellous  stories  which  their  friends  on 
board  were  telling  them ;  but  they  were  soon  convinced,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  that  "  the  half  was  not  told"  them.  They  were  then 
shown  the  cook^s  house,  and  offered  some  bread  and  meat,  but  de- 
clined tasting  it,  with  an  expression  of  some  feeling  analogous  to 
loathing. 

The  guns  next  excited  the  attention  of  the  sable  chief,  who  ex- 
pressed great  solicitude  to  know  their  nature  and  use ;  but  it  was 
neither  convenient  nor  politic  at  that  time  to  gratify  his  curiosity  on 
this  subject.  I  took  a  little  powder,  however,  and  flashed  it  before 
til  em  on  the  deck,  which  so  terrified  them  that  they  fell  flat  on  their 
faces.  On  finding  themselves  tmhuxt,  they  soon  recovered  their  feet 
and  their  composure,  and  intimated  that  I  must  possess  the  power 
of  making  thunder  and  lightning,  which  sometimes  terrified  them  in 
the  clouds. 

When  their  curiosity  had  at  length  become  somewhat  gratified,  and 
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the  ardour  of  exeitement  had  aubeided,  I  diatributcd  a  few  preaenta  to 
Nero  and  hia  principal  attendant  lor  which  they  expressed  no  little 
gratitude.  Nero  acoraed  to  be  outdone  in  acta  of  civility,  and  there- 
fbre  sent  off  the  canoea  immediately  aahore,  which  soon  returned^ 
loaded  with  cocoanuta  and  other  fimita,  which  he  begged  me  to  accept. 
I  then,  at  his  request,  accompanied  him  on  ahorc,  m  his  own  canoe* 
while  Mr.  Wallace  followed  me  in  the  Antarctic'a  boat,  well  manned 
and  armed. 

On  reaching  the  island,  Nero  conducted  us  to  his  house,  aa  we  then 
understood  it  to  be,  which  was  only  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
its  superior  aixe  and  capaeitv.  Here  we  partook  of  refreshments, 
consisting  of  various  aorta  of  fruita  and  fian*  which  wc  found  venr 
palatable*  We  were  aeated  on  mate,  with  which  the  floor  waa  covered* 
while  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  with  aoma  veiy  pretty  women,  almoal 
entirely  naked,  with  infanta  in  their  arms,  wrmed  a  circle  around 
us ;  but  the  centre  point  of  attraction  waa  evidently  myself,  they, 
no  doubt,  considering  me  aa  the  chief  of  some  mighty  tribe  of  a  dw- 
tant  island* 

Having  finiahed  our  repast,  I  presented  the  queen  wiUi  a  pair  of  acia- 
aors,  a  small  knife,  and  a  few  beada,  which  her  ma|eaty  most  gra* 
ciously  deigned  to  accept,  and  appeared  to  be  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
especiallv  with  the  aciasora,  of  which  I  quickly  tau|^t  her  the  use. 
The  knife  and  the  aciaaors  excited  universal  admiration,  which  waa 
quite  natural  in  a  group  of  beings  who  had  never  before  aeen  a  piece 
of  iron  or  steel,  ai^  whose  best  tools  were  made  of  a  ahell  or  a  piece 
of  atone. 

The  aenaation  which  these  treaaurea  produced  having  somewhat 
subsided,  their  cnrioaity  waa  a^ain  directed  to  my  goodly  person.  No 
one,  however,  widi  the  excepuon  of  King  Nero  himaelf,  ventured  to 
touch  me ;  and  he  performed  the  feat  with  aa  much  tremulous  caution 
as  the  novice  evincea  when  for  the  first  time  he  applies  a  lighted  match 
to  tlie  priming  of  a  cannon.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  I  was  con- 
structed of  bones  and  flesh,  like  his  own  race,  and  that  the  white  paint 
could  not  be  rubbed  off  my  ebony  skin,  he  turned  to  his  chiefs  and 
counsellors  in  great  aatomshment,  and  harangued  them  at  some  length, 
i»n  so  wondeHol  a  phenomenon.  The  whole  company  listened  to  him 
with  less  reverence  than  amazement— remaining  motaooless  as  statuee» 
with  straining  eyea  and  gaping  mouths. 

Hia  majeaty  then  desired  me  to  open  my  vest  and  ahirt-bosom,  that 
he  might  try  the  aame  teat  on  the  colour  of  my  body ;  but  the  reaok 
only  increaaed  hb  aatoniahment.  Every  one  of  the  men,  by  tanis» 
now  approached,  and  aatiafied  themselvea  that  my  akin  waa  neither  a 
white  well-fitted  garment,  nor  iu  colour  the  effect  of  artificial  means. 
But  not  one  of  the  females  would  venture  to  touch  my  bosom,  and  I 
waa  inclined  to  attrSMite  thia  shyness  more  to  modesty  and  feminine 
delicacy,  than  to  pmnmnal  fear. 

When  their  curiosity  had  been  anffieiently  aatiafied  in  thia  partieukrt 
I  waa  presented -fay  the  fiunalea  whh  aeveral  neat  rewa  of  aheila^ 
which  they  took  off  their  necka,  arma,  and  legs,  and  pat  them  on  mf 
own.    This  act  of  courtesy  waa  immediately  copied  by  the  chieia,  wbo 
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took  off  and  presented  their  feather  bonnets  or  chaplets,  which  were 
very  ingeniously  put  together,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  red  coral. 
From  some  of  tlie  young  girls  I  received  several  neatly-work%d  mats, 
which  they  gave  me  to  understand  were  intended  for  me  to  sleep  on. 

By  tliis  time  our  party  had  increased  to  about  four  hundred  natives ; 
when  suddenly,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  song  was  struck  up,  in  which 
the}'  all  joined  their  voices ;  old  and  young — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. From  the  manner  and  gestures  of  the  vocalists,  this  was  evi- 
dently addressed  to  me,  and  intended  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  presents  they  had  received.  Taking  this  for  granted,  I  endeavoured 
by  appropriate  signs,  gestures,  bows,  and  smiles,  to  return  my  thanks 
for  the  compliment.  Politeness  is  a  universal  language,  and  is  in- 
stantly comprehended  and  appreciated  by  everj'  class  of  people,  from 
the  courtly  Frenchman  to  the  poor  despised  Hottentot. 

At  the  close  of  this  concert  I  gave  Nero  to  understand  that  I  wished 
to  take  a  view  of  the  island,  and  requested  the  honour  of  his  company, 
to  which  he  cheerfully  assented,  taking  with  him  several  of  his  princi- 
pal courtiers,  of  both  sexes.  8ix  men,  by  their  chiefs  direction,  walked 
on  before  us  as  guides  and  pioneers.  I  was  unarmed,  aware  that  the 
best  security  for  my  personal  safety  was  tlie  implicit  confidence  I  placed 
in  my  conductors,  who  certainly  appeared  to  be  the  most  harmless,  in- 
nocent, and  inoffensive  race  of  mortals  I  had  ever  met  with.  As  we 
proceeded  through  the  forest,  they  tried  every  artifice  to  amuse  me, 
playing,  and  jumping,  and  running,  and  capering  about,  like  so  many 
*'  children,  just  let  loose  from  school.'' 

Every  thing  that  came  under  my  obsen-ation,  during  this  excursion, 
wore  the  appearance  of  youth  and  freshness,  as  if  the  whole  island 
was  a  modem  creation.  All  ilie  trees  were  quite  yoxmg,  and  most  of 
the  fruit  trees  had  been  recently  planted.  In  passing  through  the  woods 
I  saw  some  plants  bearing  a  profusion  of  beautiful  red  blossoms,  which 
Nero  informed  me  were  cultivated  expressly  for  personal  ornaments. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  island,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  small  heaps 
of  coral,  pUed  up  in  regular  rows,  with  only  footpaths  between  them, 
and  enclosed  with  a  kind  of  fence,  formed  by  pickets  or  stakes  driven 
into  the  earth.  This,  Nero  informed  me,  was  their  royal  burying- 
ground,  and  the  piles  of  coral  were  the  tombs.  None  but  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  distinction  were  buried  here,  or  permitted  to  pass  within 
the  fence.  The  bodies  of  the  common  people  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.    A  coral  tomb — the  maw  of  sharks ! 

'*  While  I  was  meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly  rank,  which 
extend  thus  down  to  the  ver}'  dust,***  we  reached  the  south-west  point 
of  the  island,  where  I  selected  a  beautifid  spot  for  my  intended  pur« 
pose ;  which  was  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  curing  hiche-de-mer  ; 
for  unless  this  valuable  production  of  the  ocean  be  timely  and  properiy 
eured^  it  is  good  for  nothing.  I  selected  this  spot  as  bemg  convenient 
to  our  anchorage,  and  at  the  same  time  surrounded  by  the  necessary 
fuel,  of  an  excellent  quality.  I  had  contemplated  this  point  fixm  the 
Antarctic*8  deck,  and  my  principal  object  in  going  on  shore  was  10  ia- 
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sped  it  more  closel}',  and  to  claim  permission  from  the  chief  and  his 
counsellors  to  prosecute  my  design. 

As  soon  as  Nero  was  able  to  comprehend  my  intentions  and  wishes, 
-he  not  only  readily  granted  my  request,  but  even  promised  the  assistance 
of  his  people ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  should  be  commenced 
on  the  following  morning.  This  arrangement  being  completed,  and 
mutually  understood,  we  returned  to  the  village  by  a  nearer  route  than 
the  former ;  and  at  about  7,  P.  M.,  I  parted  from  my  supposed  friends, 
who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  boat,  where  my  return  was  anxiously 
waited  for.  Before  we  shoved  off,  however,  Nero  sent  us  some  more 
cocoanuts,  plantains,  bananas,  rutt-steller,  and  several  fine  fish  of  a 
very  good  size.  We  now  took  our  leave,  shoved  off,  and  were  soon 
on  board  the  Antarctic. 

Here  I  found  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  officer, — ^Mr.  Hunt  having  led  us 
at  Manilla,  and  returned  to  America,  on  account  of  his  health, — ^who 
had  just  returned  from  examining  the  north  part  of  the  reef,  which  he 
found  covered  with  the  hiche'de-mer^  of  a  very  large  size,  and  in  shal- 
low water.  He  also  brought  with  him  several  pearl-oysters ;  but  on  open* 
ing  them  we  found  but  a  few  very  small  pearls,  of  but  little  or  no  value. 

We  now  tumed-to  and  got  the  boarding-nettings  up,  set  quarter- 
watches,  and  retired  to  rest ;  congratulating  oivselves  and  each  other 
on  the  valuable  discovery  of  these  islands  with  their  inexhaustible  rich 
productions,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  of  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  brief  description. 
•  The  men,  in  height,  are  generally  about  six  feet,  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  straight  bodies  and  full  chests ;  being  strong,  muscular, 
stout,  and  somewhat  portly,  but  extremely  active.  Their  limbs  are  well 
moulded ;  and,  like  most  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  their  hands  and  feet 
are  small  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  llieir  heads  are 
handsomely  shaped,  very  different  from  an  African*s.  l^e  skin  of  both 
sexes  is  very  sofl  and  delicate  to  the  touch,  and  not  quite  so  dark  in 
complexion  as  that  of  the  Madagascar  natives.  Their  hair  is  mod- 
erately crisped,  but  soft  and  silky,  and  much  longer  than  that  of  an 
African.  Their  eyes  are  large,  black,  lively,  and  brilliant,  beaming  be- 
neath a  prominent  forehead,  which  is  natiurally  smooth  and  well  pro- 
portioned. Their  nose  is  finely  shaped ;  and  so  are  the  lips,  being 
moderately  thick,  and  just  parted  enough  to  display  two  rows  of  ivcny— 
sound,  even,  and  beautifully  set,  in  what  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
red  coral  from  their  own  reef.  The  expression  of  weir  countenance, 
however,  when  not  softened  by  [Measure,  or  distorted  by  mirth,  is  ex- 
tremely savage  and  ferocious,  combined  with  an  indication  of  firmness 
and  resolution.  They  are  extravagantly  tattooed  about  the  limbs,  chest, 
shoulders,  and  face ;  often  in  a  roost  frightful  manner,  which  increases 
the  expression  of  ferocity  to  hideousness. 

The  women  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  men,  have  the  same  dark  com- 
plexion, and  are  equally  well  formed ;  with  straight  backs,  exuberant 
chests,  slender  waists,  and  narrow  hips.  Their  umbs  are  beautifully 
proportioned,  and  the  formation  of  the  head  is  verv  much  like  that  of 
our  fourth-blooded  mulattoes.  They  have  large  black  eyes,  small  round 
faces,  slender  necks,  atd  exquisite  teeth,  of  the  purest 
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With  respect  to  dress  but  little  can  be  said.  Some  of  them  wear 
tappers,  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  eocoanut-trce,  which  is  tied  round 
their  loins  like  an  apron,  and  reaches  about  half-way  down  to  the  knees. 
But  the  most  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  go  entirely  naked,  if  we  except 
thoir  ornaments,  which  consist  of  gaudy  feathers,  shells,  bones,  teeth 
of  fish,  ^c,  with  which  tliey  ornament  their  heads,  ears,  noses,  necks, 
arms,  wrists,  loins,  thighs,  legs,  and  ankles.  The  chiefs  are  distui- 
guished  by  chaplets  of  red  featliers,  which  encircle  their  brows,  and 
wave  gracefully  in  the  breeze.  This  headdress,  when  inverted,  and 
applied  to  the  loins,  becomes  a  very  tasteful  tapper,  or  covering  for 
tliose  parts  which  nature  has  shown  a  desire  to  conceal,  ever  since 
tlie  first  tapper  of  fig-leaves  was  sewed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

During  my  visit  on  shore,  I  saw  enough  of  their  war  implements  to 
convince  me  that  they  would  be,  in  ease  of  hostiUties,  very  formidable 
enemies.  These  consist  of  bows,  arrows,  spears,  war-clubs,  and  battle- 
axes.  Tlie  bows  are  about  eight  feet  in  length,  being  made  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  cocoanut-tree ;  they  are  light,  strong,  and  very  elastic. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  same  tree  furnishes  the  bowstrings.  The  arrows- 
are  made  of  a  small  reed  that  grows  in  abundance  on  one  of  the  islands  ; 
it  being  very  straight,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  lady's  ring-finger. 
These  fatal  shafts  are  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  pointed  with  hard 
wood. 

Their  spears  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  their  bows,  and  are 
about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  handsomely  tapered  off  to  a  point  at  each 
end,  elegantly  carved  in  the  centre,  an(i  finished  and  polished  with  so 
much  care  and  taste,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  black  ebony* 
Tlieir  war-dubs  are  also  made  of  the  same  material ;  and  are  fotur 
feet  in  length,  with  a  flat  blade  at  one  end,  five  mchcs  wide,  and  sharp 
edges.  The  other  end,  which  is  the  handle,  is  nearly  round,  and  just  large 
enough  to  fit  the  hand.  Tiie  extremity  of  this  end  is  a  round  ball  or 
knob,  corresponding  to  the  pommel  of  a  sword,  on  which  are  carved 
the  head,  face,  and  features  of  u  ferocious  negro.  Their  battle-axes 
arc  about  eighteen  inches  lon;^,  with  one  end  just  large  enough  to  grasp 
ronvenieiuly  in  the  hand  ;  while  on  tlie  other  end  they  have  a  carved 
head,  the  size  of  a  cocoanut-shell,  representing  the  ferocious  aspect 
of  a  tattooed  warrior,  painted  for  the  battle. 

The  canoes  of  these  islanders  are  constructed  of  a  solid  log,  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  two  feet  in  depth.  They 
are  made  of  a  very  light  buoyant  wood,  something  like  the  cabbage- 
tree.  Their  puddles  are  four  feet  long,  and  six  inches  wide  at  Uie 
blade ;  being  made  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  as  the  batde-axes,  which 
resembles  our  live  oak. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  people  (and  their  means  of  an- 
noying intruders)  among  which  we  had  now  fallen,  and  with  whose 
chief  I  had  entered  mto  a  sort  of  treaty  of  amity  in  conunerce,  with 
the  utmost  good  faith  on  my  part.  How  well  this  implied  contract  was 
fultUled  on  the  part  of  his  sable  majesty  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader 
a  clearer  idea  of  an  article  of  commerce  which  is  destined  to  make  a 
considerable  figure  in  this  narrative,  and  which  has  already  been  fre- 
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quently  mentioned-^  mean  hichs^'-mer.  The  learned  and  scientific 
Doctor  Pascalis,  after  I  returned  from  this  my  fourth  voyage,  wrote  an 
article  for  the  public  papers,  in  which  he  describes  it  in  the  following 
words : — 

*•''  It  is  tliat  mollusca  from  the  Indian  Seas  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  French  name  louche  de  tner  (a  nice  morsel  from  the  sea). 
If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  celebrated  Cuvier  calls  it  gasternpeda 
pulmonifcra.  It  is  abundantly  gathered  in  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  gathered  especially  for  the  Chinese  market,  where  it  cma- 
mauds  a  great  price,  perhaps  as  much  as  their  much-talked-of  *  edible 
birds'  nests,'  which  are  probably  made  up  of  the  gelatinous  matter 
picked  up  by  a  species  of  swallow  from  the  body  of  these  moUuacv. 
They  have  no  shell,  no  legs,  nor  any  prominent  part,  except  an  abtorb^ 
ing  and  an  excretory ^  opposite  organs :  but  by  their  elastic  rings,  like 
caterpillars  or  worms,  they  creep  in  shallow  waters ;  in  which,  when 
low,  they  can  be  seen  by  a  kind  of  swallow,  tlie  sharp  bill  of  wfaioli« 
inserted  in  the  soft  animal,  draws  a  gummy  and  filamentous  substanoe, 
which,  by  drying,  can  be  wrought  into  the  solid  walls  of  their  peK, 
Hence  the  name  of  gasUropeda  pulmenififra.'" 

This  mollusca  is  oblong,  and  of  dififerent  sizes,  (ran  three  to  eigbleea 
inches  in  length ;  and  I  have  seen  a  few  that  were  not  less  than  twe  feet 
long.  They  are  nearly  round,  a  little  flattish  on  one  side,  which  iies 
next  the  ground,  or  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  they  are  from  one  inch  im 
eight  inches  thick.  They  crawl  up  into  shallow  water  at  parttctdar 
seasons  of  the  year,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  gendering,  as  we  often 
find  them  in  pairs.  It  is  when  the  sun  has  the  most  power  upon  the 
water,  rendering  it  tepid,  that  they  approach  the  shore ;  and  oflen  imo 
places  so  shallow,  that  on  the  tide's  receding  they  are  leH  dry  on  the 
coral  reef,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  they  do  not  bring  forth 
their  young  in  shallow  water,  as  we  never  see  any  of  their  progeny ; 
and  the  full-grown  ones  are  always  seen  coming  in  from  deep  water* 
They  feed  principally  on  that  class  of  zoophytes  which  produce  the 
coral. 

The  hichc'de-mer  is  generally  taken  in  tluree  or  four  feet  waler; 
af\er  which  they  are  taken  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  split  ad  otm 
end  with  a  knife,  the  incision  being  one  inch  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  mollusca.  Through  this  opening  the  entrails  are  forced 
out  by  pressure,  and  they  are  much  like  those  of  any  other  smaU 
tenant  of  the  deep.  Tlie  article  is  then  washed,  and  aAerward  boiled 
to  a  certain  degree,  which  must  not  be  too  much  nor  too  little.  They 
are  then  buried  in  the  ground  for  four  hours ;  then  boiled  again  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  they  are  dried,  either  by  the  ine  or  the  sun* 
Those  cured  by  the  sun  are  worth  the  most ;  but  where  one  picvl 
(133^  lb.)  can  be  cured  that  way,  I  can  cure  thirty  picul  by  the 
fire.  Wlien  once  properly  cured,  they  can  be  kept,  in  a  dry  place,  ftwr 
two  or  three  years,  without  any  risk ;  but  they  should  be  examined 
once  in  every  few  months,  say  four  times  a  year,  to  see  if  any  damp- 
ness is  likely  to  affect  them.  A  picul,  according  to  tlie  Chinese 
weight,  is  133|  lb.  avoirdupois. 

The  Chinese,  as  before  stated,  consider  hiche-de-mer  a  very  great 
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luxury ;  believing  that  it  wonderfully  sliciifthens  and  nourishes  tho 
system,  and  renews  the  exhausted  vigour  of  the  immoderate  rolop* 
tuary.  The  first  quality  commands  a  high  price  in  Ctoton,  being  worth 
ninety  dollars  a  picul ;  the  second  quality,  seventy-five  ddlars ;  the 
third,  fif\y  dollars ;  the  fourth,  thirty  dcHlars ;  the  fifth,  twenty  dollars ; 
the  sixth,  twelve  dollars ;  the  seventh,  eight  dollars ;  and  the  eighth 
quality  only  four  dollars  per  picul.  Small  cargoes,  however,  will  often 
bring  more  in  Manilla,  Singapore,  and  Batavia. 

As  there  is  an  evident  affinity  between  the  two  articles,  this  may 
not  be  an  improper  place  to  say  something  of  the  *'  edible  birds*  nests^ 
already  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
The  birds  which  construct  these  nests  are  a  species  of  swallow,  re- 
sembling, in  many  respects,  the  bank  or  clifT-swallows  of  our  own  sea- 
coast,  which  build  their  nests  in  the  yellow  loamy  precipices  that  sur- 
round all  the  New-England  bays.  The  edible-nest  builder  is  small» 
between  three  and  four  inches  long,  having  a  white  breast,  and  a  white 
spot  on  each  tail-feather.  This  bird  collects  a  white  glutinous  sub- 
stance from  the  sun-fish,  biche^-mer,  ^c,  which  are  left  by  thft 
receding  tides  on  some  parts  of  the  coral-reefs,  at  the  last  of  the  ebb ; 
amd  of  this  they  form  their  nests,  in  the  clefts  and  crevices  of  rocks^ 
in  the  most  inaccessible  places  which  they  can  find.  So  that  the  na- 
tives of  tliese  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  who  make  it  a  business  to 
hunt  for  these  nests  for  the  Chinese  market,  are  sometimes  obliged  ta 
dive  into  the  water,  in  order  to  enter  the  submarine  mouths  of  cavema 
ivhere  this  sagacious  bird  has  chosen  her  residence. 

These  nests  are  attached  close  to  the  rock,  which  serves  for  one 
side ;  or,  when  built  in  an  angle,  two  sides  of  the  curious  fabric. 
When  finished,  and  sufficiently  hardened  in  the  sun,  the  cunning  little 
architect  moves  into  her  habitation,  and  prepares  for  the  production  of 
a  family.  She  generally  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  robin's  egg,  but  the  shell  is  perfectly  white.  The  nest,  wheiv 
taken  from  the  rock,  has  the  capacity  of  a  quarter  of  an  orange-peeI» 
taken  from  fruit  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  generally  white,  like  isin- 
glass; and  when  collected  by  the  natives  of  the  Sooloo,  Celebes^ 
New-Guinea,  or  the  islands  in  the  vicinity,  they  are  packed,  like  tea- 
rups,  one  within  the  other,  in  bunches  of  two  or  three  pounds  each. 
A  single  nest  weighs  about  two  or  three  ounces.  I  have  often  eaten  of 
the  soups  which  are  made  of  these  nests,  and  have  found  them  pos-^ 
sessing  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  flavour. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Muracre  Islands— Commence  boilding  a  Hoage— A  Garden  planted— Fri«iidaU^ 
of  Henneen,  the  Island  Chief— Friendly  Disposition  of  the  NatiTes— PMc«ii» 
tions  a||ainst  Surprise— Symptoms  of  Perfidy,  Daplictty,  and  Dissimnlataoo^ 
Brawn  mto  an  Ambuscade— Disarm  a  Host — Amity  and  Confidence  restowd  — 
Specious  bat  hollow  Professions  of  Good-will — The  Alarm — The  Massacw 
The  Battle— The  Rescoe— Cannibalism— Deplorable  SitnafSonof  the  Snrvhvf* 
— Sail  from  the  Islands — ^Arrive  at  Manilla. 

Ea&ly  in  the  numiing  of  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  May,  we  la]id6i 
twenty-five  men  on  the  point  I  had  selected  the  previous  evening,  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  Each  men  having  an  axe,  well  shaip* 
ened  for  the  purpose,  they  immediately  commenced  cutting  down  treett 
and  clearing  away  the  ground  directly  abreast  of  the  ^taretie,  wod 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  beach.  With  snch  ardour  and  alaeriqr  4it 
they  pursue  their  labours,  that  by  six  o^clock,  P.  M.,  the  gromid  ww 
not  only  jHrepared  for  the  site  of  a  building  one  hundred  and  fifty  feel 
in  length,  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  forty  feet  high,  but  a  consideraUe  part 
of  the  frame  of  the  projected  edifice  was  actually  got  out  in  the  same 
time.  This  day's  work  appeared  to  delight  the  natives  very  mueh ; 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  trees  were  felled  by  the  crew  electrified 
them  with  astonishment. 

I  In  the  afternoon  I  selected  some  seeds  of  dififerent  kinds,  such  ae  I 
thought  would  prove  congenial  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  these  isUadei 
and  went  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  planting  them.  Attended  by  com 
of  the  crew,  I  careftilly  examined  the  ground  in  several  places  neat 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  finally  made  choice  of  a  beautiful  spot 
which  seemed  admirably  fitted  for  a  garden.  Here  we  went  to  wm 
with  our  spades,  and  soon  turned  up  a  sufiicient  extent  of  rich  mellow 
soil  for  our  purpose,  hundreds  of  the  natives  all  the  while  looking  OA 
with  intense  curiosity  and  amazement.  I  could  not,  for  some  taM» 
make  them  fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  purpose  of  our  operatioiie  ; 
which  they  continued  to  contemplate  in  doubtful  surprise,  until  tbnf 
saw  me  put  the  seeds  into  the  ground,  when  the  truth  seeined  to  tank 
at  once  upon  their  minds. 

A  tall,  slender,  well-built  man  now  stepped  up  to  me  and  gave  ma- 
his  hand,  with  an  expression  of  approbation  and  gratitude ;  giviiw  bm 
to  understand  that  he  now  comprehended  the  object  of  my  l^efia 
mysterious  proceedings,  and  that  he  approved  of  it  very  hi^y*  Tlw 
countenance  of  this  man  was  expressive  of  deep  penetration  and  grtit 
decision  of  character.  His  name  was  Henneen ;  and  he  was,  ae  I 
subsequently  discovered,  the  chief  of  this  island :  King  Nero»  tlie 
monarch  of  the  whole  group,  merely  being  h^ie  on  a  visit  from  dia 
largest  island  in  his  dominions,  lying  about  sevoA  miles  to  the 
on  which  he  resided. 

CcS 
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Encouraged  by  ihc  approbation  of  Henneen  and  his  people,  I  now 
went  on,  and  planted  potatoes,  yams,  pumpkins,  oranges,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  onions,  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  artichokes, 
beans,  pease,  watermelons,  and  muskmelons.  While  we  were  plant- 
ing the  seeds  of  ihcse  vegetables  and  fruits,  I  told  Henneen  that  there 
must  be  a  fence  around  them,  to  prevent  their  being  trampled  upon  and 
destroyed.  He  immediately  set  his  men  to  work,  and  before  night 
the  little  garden  was  all  planted  and  fenced.  I  then  told  Nero  and 
Henneen  Jtat  in  the  course  of  a  few  moons  they  might  expect  to  find 
a  variety  of  edible  productions  in  this  yoimg  planution ;  and  in  two 
or  three  years  a  number  of  trees  bearing  wholesome  and  delicious 
fruits.  Henneen  explained  this  to  the  natives,  and  was  answered  by 
a  loud  and  geiioral  shout  of  approbation  and  joy. 

This  was  followed  by  a  speech  from  King  Nero,  in  which  his 
majesty  assured  his  chiefs  and  subjects  that  I  was  taking  all  this 
trouble  and  pains  for  their  general  good,  from  generous  and  disinter- 
ested motives.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  whole  welkin 
rang  with  their  joyous  shouts.  Wlien  this  clamour  had  subsided,  I 
made  Nero  and  Henneen  understand  that  this  garden  was  intended  for 
them ;  and  that  in  due  time  it  would  furnish  seeds  enough  for  all  his 
people,  on  every  island.  By  this  mark  of  respect  from  me  they  ap- 
peared to  feel  themselves  highly  honoured,  and  promised  to  see  that 
the  garden  was  cultured  with  great  care. 

These  arrangements  and  operations  being  completed,  we  proceeded 
in  a  body  towards  the  village,  taking  a  route  round  the  south  end  of 
the  island,  where  I  could  not  help  pausing  a  while  to  contemplate  the 
ceaseless  but  unavailing  warfare  which  ocean  wages  against  the 
coral  bidwarks  that  protect  tliese  lovely  islands.  I  gazed  upon  the 
foaming  breakers  with  mingled  sensations  of  astonishment  and  awe, 
and  silently  adored  tiiat  Being  who  gave  to  the  smallest  insects  the 
power  to  perform  such  wonderful  miracles !  It  is  tnie  tliat  the 
mighty  ocean  may  tear  away  mountains  from  their  foundations  of  ada- 
mant ;  it  may  ingulf  cities  in  irretrievable  ruin  ;  dash  fleets  of  shipping 
to  atoms,  and  destroy  all  the  feeble  operations  of  man,  the  proud  selj^ 
styl^  lord  of  the  creation ;  and  yet  liere  it  exerts  hs  force  in  vain 
against  the  works  of  tiny  animals,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Neptuae  sees  his  domains  thus  continually  intruded  upon  in  a 
thousand,  nay  a  million  different  directions,  and  storms,  and  (rets,  and 
fumes,  and  wages  eternal  war  against  the  intruders.  But  how  impo- 
tent his  wrath  !  Tiie  little  labourers  still  go  on,  unmindful  of  his  frothjr 
rage — ^ncw  mountains  of  coral  still  rise  from  the  oozy  abyss,  and 
imagination  may  gaze  into  futurhy,  until  it  sees  the  vast  Pacific  con* 
verted  into  a  continent,  resting,  as  it  were,  on  a  base  of  coral. 

At  sundown  we  returned  to  the  vessel,  with  all  our  labourers  of  the 
point ;  and  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  supper,  with  that  best  of  alf 
sauces,  a  good  appetite,  we  set  our  watches,  and  all  tumed-in  upoi 
»l«/.ir  Ko'^'^ath  thfi  awning,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
-*>»of-  'h«  Mcrhts  here  are  very  beautiful  «nd  more  favonrable  to 
*»-• •It.        ,.     ....*A  ^    i,^v  other  country  ♦*»'-     f  have  evw  visited,  ol 
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absence  of  noctafaal  bttoiidity  I  eaimoi  pretend  to  assign.  We  could 
here  sleep  quietly,  without  any  ararehensions  of  coldsy  agues,  or  rheu- 
matisms, being  gently  fanned  and  refreshed  by  the  passing  breath  of 
the  soutlueast  tiade-winds ;  which,  not  being  interrupted  by  any  high 
land  or  island,  blew  serenely  and  steadily  upon  us. 

The  usual  precautions  against  surprise  were  carefully  adopted.  The 
sentinels  were  placed  as  on  the  preceding  night ;  there  being  one  wmo 
on  each  bow,  one  in  each  waist,  and  one  on  each  quarter,  with  loaded 
muskets  by  Uiem,  and  the  boarding-pikes  were  always  at  hand  ia  the 
racks,  llie  ann^^est  was  amply  supplied  with  loaded  muskets,  pie- 
tols,  and  cutlasses ;  and  every  man  was  provided  with  a  cartridge-box^ 
containing  twenty-four  rounds  c^  eartridges.  The  hattlo  ]antf me 
were  alwa3rs  at  hand ;  the  large  guns  and  swivds  were  kept  kmded 
with  grape  and  canister-shot,  ai^  the  matdics  ready  lighted,-  day 
and  n^fat. 

AltluMigh  we  often  tnisled  our  lives  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  we 
were  always  careful  to  leave  nothing  undone  or  unattended  to  wfaieh 
could  contribute,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  the  safety  of  the  vessd. 
The  cross-trees  were  screened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  completely 
arrow-proof;  sa  thai  should  the  natives  ever  obtain  eommand  of  the^ 
deck,  one  man  in  each  top  would  soon  clear  it  with  the  swivel,  whkdi 
was  ahrajrs  stationed  thm,  loaded  with  canisten  of  musket^u^s  and 
buck-shot,  with  lighted  mafeehes  in  the  covered  match-tubs,  and  pro- 
tected  from  the  rain.  There  was  also  anarm-ehest  in  each  top«  wish 
two  blunderbtsBses  in  each,  which  were  always  loaded  with  No.  I 
buck-shot.  The  top-chests  were  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  there 
being  sufficient  for  &ve  hundred  rounds,  completely  sheltered  from  the 
weather.  Thus,  we  felt  perfectly  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  vessel ;  to  which  every  man  had  become  so  much  attached,  that  he 
would  readily  sacrifice  his  life  in  defence  of  '^  the  saucy  Antarctic,**  as 
they  fondl)!^  called  her. 

May  27th. — On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  27th,  we  took  an 
early  breakfast,  and  at  five,  A.  M.,  landed  twenty-eight  men,  with  the 
armorer  and  his  forge.  The  crew  immediately  addressed  themselves 
to  their  several  duties,  while  the  armorer  pcoeeeded  to  set  up  his  foige^ 
which  was  soon  ready  for  use. 

In  the  mean  time  I  committed  the  command  of  the  vessel  to  Mr* 
Wallace,  the  trading  officer,  and  accompanied  Henneen,  with  a  few  of 
his  party,  to  a  small  uninhabited  island,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from- 
that  on  winch  we  were  building  our  house.  Tins  little  island,  wfaieh 
is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  is  thickly  covered  with  heavy 
timber  and  fruit  trees,  among  which  I  planted  in  various  places  pots* 
toes,  yams,  beans,  pease,  apples,  peart,  and  peaehes ;  each  kind  Id 
the  soil  which  I  considered  most  congenial  to  its  nature  and  condoetve 
to  its  growth. 

At  abom  ten  o^dock,  A.  M.,  I  returned  to  die  idand  on  ^idueh  my 
men  were  employed,  and  found  every  one  in  good  spirits,  and  hard  at 
work ;  assisted  by  about  <me  hnndred  natives,  who  were  mostly  bvsjr 
in  making  thateh  of  cocoannt  leaves,  to  cover  the  roof  of  the  lidiiliif 
af^er  it  should  be  raised.    The  forge  now  being  ready  ibr 
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the  novelty  of  the  scene  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  natiret,  who 
gased  with  amaxement  on  erery  t>art  of  the  apparattw.  But  when 
the  bellows  began  to  play,  and  the  coals  to  burnt  andnhe  sparks  of  fire 
to  fly  from  the  heated  iron,  the  men  and  women,  as  one  lx>dy,  fled  in 
terror  from  the  spot.  Henneen  was  the  first  man  whom  we  could  per- 
vuade  to  return.  We  soon  convinced  him  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
his  fears ;  and  to  prove  to  him  the  advantages  of  tlic  forge,  the  armorer 
made  him  a  small  harpoon,  in  about  fire  minutes.  His  joy  at  this 
present  was  excessive ;  and  another,  a  little  larger,  was'  immediately 
made  for  the  king,  while  the  other  chiefs  were  presented  with  some 
lish-hooks.  In  short,  their  friendship  seemed  to  increase  towards  us 
in  the  same  proportion  as  successive  novelties  arrested  their  attention. 
The  natives  had  now  once  more  collected  around  the  forge,  having 
dismissed  their  gproundless  apprehensions  of  danger.  Among  them 
was  an  elderly  man,  belonging  to  one  of  the  other  islands,  who  laid 
iiold  of  a  piece  of  flat  iron  bar,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  made 
off  with  it  without  any  ceremony.  Nero  immediately  sent  men  after 
the  delinquent,  from  whom  they  took  the  pilfered  article  by  force. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  old  man  returned  to  the  forge,  and 
-commenced  raving  against  those  who  pursued  him ;  and  on  seeing  a 
favourable  opportunity,  stole  another  piece,  of  about  the  same  size 
and  shape.  Four  of  his  companions,  also,  who  had  accompanied 
him  back,  seized  on  some  of  the  armorer's  tools,  with  which  they 
made  off.  The  things  were  soon  missed,  however,  and  the  thieves 
were  pursued  by  the  islanders,  at  the  instance  of  Henneen,  and  shortly 
-overtaiken.  Their  party,  by  this  time,  had  become  quite  strong,  and  a 
serious  conflict  ensued,  in  which  several  of  both  parties  were  severely 
wounded. 

On  seeing  this,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  interfere,  and  endeavour  to 
settle  the  difiiculty,  and  restore  peace  between  the  two  parties  of  natives* 
before  their  blood  should  become  so  much  chafed  as  to  raoder  such  a 
result  impossible.  The  armorer  left  liis  forge  at  the  same  moment 
40  witness  the  contest ;  and  tliough  absent  but  a  very  few  minutes, 
he  found  it  on  his  return  stripped  of  almost  every  thing  portable.  All 
the  iron  and  nearly  all  the  tools  had  been  stolen,  and  he  knew  not 
by  whom.  He  immediately  came  and  acquainted  me  with  the  theft, 
just  as  I  had  succeeded,  with  extreme  difiiculty,  and  some  hazard,  in 
restoring  peace  and  order  among  the  contending  natives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  immediately  applied  to  Nero  and 

Henneen,  made  them  acquainted  with  the  vUlanous  transaction,  and 

•desired  that  the  stolen  articles  should  be  instantly  restored.     To  this 

Nero  readily  assented ;  at  the  same  time  flying  into  a  violent  rage 

with  his  subjects,  for  the  maimer  in  which  they  had  treated  me.   The 

i^reater  part  of  the  stolen  articles  were  soon  recovered ;  and  Nero 

pointed  to  two  canoes  which  were  under  sail   at  some  distance, 

iwund  to  one  of  the  leeward  islands,  which  he  said  contained  the  re- 

"^qinder  of  them,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  back  on  the  following 

— y.     H'  «<TCordingly  despai^ched  another  ca^oe  in  chase  of  the  cul- 

^iCSv  •■**'     '-»ally  gucce^*^'      "   »'^st<*'^r  •''*      ^nmait^-l^r  ^^  ^K#  *hinj(| 
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'  It  being  kiow  abovt  twt^re  oVlockt  I  iairited  Nero*  Kenneen,  and  Ae 
rest  of  U^  pmeiptl  ehkfe  to  iceompnny  ne  on  bond,  and  take  din- 
ner with  roe.  This  invitation  was  aecepied  by  aU  bnt  Henneen,  who 
made  some  trying  exense.  I  attached  no  inportamee  to  this  circnm- 
stance,  however,  and  we  went  xm  board,  leavin|[  two  men  to  guard 
the  forge  and  take  care  of  the  took.  On  reaching  the  vessel's  sidb, 
Nero  wad  his  chiefs  were  handed  on  board,  and  entertained  with  our 
usual  cordiality.  They  now  went  to  all  parts  of  the  vessd,  without 
betraying  any  apprehensions  of  danger;  admiring  each  object  that 
eame  in  their  way,  and  evincing  a  great  desire  to  become  acquaialM 
whh.  the  causes  and  principles  of  every  thing. 

The  deck  guns,  being  Ivge  bo£es  of  iron,  stiU  excited  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity  in  them ;  and  they  expressed  nrodi  anxiety  to  know  why 
they  were  tioUow.  I  could  not  wmI  satisfy  tiwm  on  this  sidijeei  widi* 
out  discharging  one  of  the  pieces ;  and  tnis  I  concluded  would  alamt 
them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  great  trouble  in  regaining  their 
confidence.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  to  let  them  remain  in  igno* 
ranee  on  this  particular  point.  A  practical  illustration  of  the  mystery 
was  much  nearer  at  hand  than  either  party  anticipated. 

After  enjoying  a  hearty  dinner,  with  no  lack  of  courtesy  and  hos« 
pitality  on  my  part,  we  all  returned  to  the  scene  of  industry  on  the 
island.  The  moment  we  landed,  I  was  informed  that  another  theft  had 
been  committed  during  my  absence,  of  two  axes  and  a  hatchet ;  and 
that  there  was  incontrovertible  testimony  that  this  act  of  perfidy  had 
been  countenanced,  if  not  encouraged,  by  Henneen  himself!  I  then* 
Tore  applied  to  Nero ;  but  the  moment  I  met  him,  I  plainly  perceived 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between  himself  and  the  treacherooa 
chief.  I  nevertheless  very  civUly  made  my  con^aint,  and  requeated 
the  stolen  articles  to  be  immediately  returned.  Instead  of  any  attempt 
at  apology  or  conciliation,  the  negro  king  iiew  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, and  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  should  take  no  farther  trouble 
about  the  matter.  I  then  turned  to  Henneen,  from  whom  I  received 
the  same  kind  of  answer. 

I  was  now  convinced  that  if  we  suffered  this  act  of  perfidy  topasa 
unnoticed,  all  our  prospects  of  a  successful  voyage  at  these  islands 
would  be  annihilated  at  once ;  I  therefore  detemuaed  to  recover  tte 
things  if  possible ;  **  peaceably,  if  I  conld — foreiUy,  if  I  must.'*  la 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  we  returned  on  board  the  Antarctic,  armed, 
six  of  the  crew,  besides  m3rself,  with  muskets,  pistols,  and  eotlasses^ 


and  then  pulled  m  to  the  beach,  unmediately  abreast  of  the  village ; 
with  the  full  determination,  either  to  reoover  the  sttrfea  wticlesv  or  to 
secure  the  person  of  Henneen,  and  detain  him  on  board  the  Antaittic* 
as  a  hostage  or  security  for  their  fbrtheoming. 

We  had  acarcdy  landed,  when  we  were  BMt  on  tiie  beneh  by  fbnr 
of  the  nativesv  manned,  who  oiered  to  oondnet  ne  lo  the  viflagn 
where  Henneen  resided,  whidi  waa  beantiAiHy  aitnated  in  the  eentre 
of  a  grove  of  coeoannt  and  ran-atiller  treesy  of  a  majsatie  sine.  I 
acce]^  the  ofer,  and  we  foiiownd  our  tnidea  to  the  viHiyi     Bnt 


what  was  oar  asteaiahaieai^  on  aawiriag  Ma  iht  ftmim,  thwarii  a 
narrow  path,  iaio  the  akirts  of  the  vnlag(^  as  tslnM>  4mtiAjf  m  mm 
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With  rcspcci  to  dress  but  little  can  be  said.  8omc  of  them  wear 
tappers,  made  of  tlie  inner  bark  of  the  cocoanut-trce,  which  is  tied  round 
their  loins  like  an  apron,  and  readies  about  half-way  down  to  the  knees. 
Ihit  liic  mobt  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  go  entirely  naked,  if  we  except 
tlnMr  orniuncnlf*,  which  consist  of  gaudy  feathers,  shells,  bones,  teeth 
of  fish,  &c.,  with  which  they  ornament  their  heads,  cars,  noses,  necks, 
arms,  wrists,  loins,  thighs,  legs,  and  ankles.  The  chiefs  are  distiu- 
guisiied  by  chaplets  of  red  featlu^rs,  which  encircle  their  brows,  and 
wave  gracefully  in  the  breeze.  Tliis  headdress,  when  inverted,  and 
applied  to  the  loins,  becomes  a  ver}'  tasteful  tapper,  or  covering  for 
those  parts  which  nature  has  bhown  a  desire  to  conceal,  ever  since 
the  llrst  tapper  of  fig-leaves  was  sewed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

During  my  visit  on  shore,  1  saw  enough  of  their  war  implements  to 
convince  me  that  they  would  be,  in  case  of  hostilhies,  very  formidable 
enemies.  These  consist  of  bows,  arrows,  spears,  war-clubs,  and  battle- 
axes.  The  bows  are  about  eight  feet  in  length,  being  made  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  cocoanut-tree ;  they  are  light,  strong,  and  very  elastic. 
The  iimer  bark  of  tlie  same  tree  furnishes  the  bowstrings.  The  arrows 
are  made  of  a  small  reed  that  grows  in  abundance  on  one  of  the  islands  ; 
it  being  ver)'  straight,  and  about  tlie  thickness  of  a  lady*s  ring-finger. 
These  fatal  shafts  are  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  pointed  with  hard 
wood. 

'J'heir  spears  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  their  bows,  and  are 
about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  handsomely  tapered  off  to  a  point  at  each 
end,  elegantly  carved  in  the  centre,  and  fmished  and  polished  with  so 
much  cure  and  taste,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  black  ebony* 
Their  war-clubs  are  also  made  of  the  same  material ;  and  are  foiur 
feet  in  length,  with  a  flat  blade  at  one  end,  five  inches  wide,  and  sharp 
edges.  The  other  end,  which  is  the  handle,  is  nearly  round,  and  just  large 
enough  to  fit  tlie  hand.  The  extremity  of  this  end  is  a  roimd  ball  or 
knob,  corrcspoiuliiig  to  the  pommel  of  a  sword,  on  which  are  carved 
the  head,  face,  and  features  of  a  ferocious  negro.  Their  batde-axes 
are  about  eighteen  inches  lonpr,  with  one  end  just  large  enough  to  grasp 
ronveniently  in  the  hand ;  while  on  the  otlier  end  they  have  a  carved 
head,  the  size  of  a  cocoaimt-shell,  representing  the  ferocious  aspect 
of  a  tattooed  warrior,  painted  for  the  battle. 

'J'he  canoes  of  these  islanders  are  constructed  of  a  solid  log,  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  two  feet  in  depth.  They 
arc  made  of  a  very  light  buoyant  wood,  somediing  like  the  cabbage- 
tree.  Their  paddles  arc  four  feet  long,  and  six  inches  wide  at  the 
blade ;  being  made  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  as  the  battle-axes,  which 
resembles  our  live  oak. 

^:»uch  is  a  brief  description  of  the  people  (and  their  means  of  an- 
noying intruders)  among  which  we  had  now  fallen,  and  with  whose 
chief  1  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  treaty  of  amity  in  commerce,  with 
the  utmost  good  faith  on  my  part.  How  well  this  implied  contract  was 
fuhilled  on  the  part  of  his  sable  majesty  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader 
a  clearer  idea  of  an  article  of  commerce  which  is  destined  to  make  a 
considerable  figure  in  this  narrative,  and  which  has  already  been  ire* 


qnenUf  memioned — I  meaii  bieh$  de  wmr.  Tht  laamed  wui  acienilifie 
Doctor  PascaliB,  after  I  reuuned  fimntiuB  my  fourth  ^wof^^it^  wrote  ta 
article  for  the  public  papers,  in  whidi  he  deecribes  it  in  tiSe  following 
words  2 — 

'*  It  is  that  mollusca  from  the  Indian  Seas  which  it  known  in  oom« 
merce  by  the  French  name  bouche  de  mer  (a  nice  morsel  from  the  sea). 
If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  celebrated  Cuvier  calls  it  gaHerap9dm 
pulmonifera.  It  is  abundantly  gathered  in  the  coasts  of  the  Padfie 
Islands,  and  gatliered  especially  for  the  Chinese  market,  where  it  eem- 
mands  a  great  price,  perhaps  as  much  as  their  much-taiked-of  *  ediUe 
birds'  nests,*  which  are  probably  made  up  of  the  gelatinous  imMt 
picked  up  by  a  species  of  swallow  from  the  body  of  these  molinses. 
They  have  no  shell,  no  legs,  nor  any  prominent  part,  except  an  oftser^ 
ing  and  an  excretory^  opposite  organs :  but  by  their  elastic  rings,  lik* 
caterpillars  or  worms,  they  creep  in  shallow  waters ;  in  whidi,  wImk 
low,  they  can  be  seen  by  a  kind  of  swallow,  the  sharp  bill  of  wbUk^ 
inserted  in  the  soft  animal,  draws  a  gummy  and  filamentous  snbetaiioQ« 
which,  by  drying,  can  be  wrought  into  the  solid  walls  of  their  tiaiL 
Hence  the  name  of  gasteropeda  mtlmatdfera.^ 

This  mollusca  is  oblong,  and  of  different  sizes,  from  three  to  dghtei 
inches  in  length ;  and  I  have  seen  a  few  that  were  not  less  than  two  U^ 
long.  Tliey  are  nearly  round,  a  little  flattish  on  one  side,  whieh  lies 
next  the  ground,  or  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  they  are  from  one  inch  to 
eight  inches  thick.  They  crawl  up  into  shallow  water  at  particdar 
seasons  of  the  year,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  gendering,  as  we  otai ' 
find  them  in  pairs.  It  is  when  the  sun  has  the  most  power  upon  4ie 
water,  rendering  it  tepid,  that  they  ajqproach  the  shore ;  and  often  into 
places  so  shallow,  that  on  the  tide's  receding  they  are  left  dry  on  ^ 
coral  reef,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  they  do  not  bring  ibith 
their  young  in  shallow  water,  as  we  never  see  any  of  their  progeny ; 
and  the  fuU-grown  ones  are  always  seen  coming  m  from  deep  water. 
They  feed  principally  on  that  class  of  zoophytes  which  produce  tho 
coral. 

The  hichc-de-mer  is  generally  taken  in  three  or  four  feet  waler; 
after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  split  at  eno 
end  with  a  knife,  the  incision  being  one  inch  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  mollusca.  Through  this  opening  the  entrails  are  forood 
out  by  pressure,  and  they  are  much  like  those  of  any  other  unH 
tenant  of  the  deep.  The  article  is  then  washed,  and  afterward  boiled 
to  a  certain  desrec,  which  must  not  be  too  much  nor  too  little.  They 
are  then  buried  in  the  ground  for  four  hours ;  then  boiled  again  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  they  are  dried,  either  by  the  fire  or  the  ami* 
Those  cured  by  the  sun  are  worth  the  most ;  but  where  one  pieul 
(133^  lb.)  can  bo  cured  that  way,  I  can  cure  thirty  picul  by  tho 
fire.  When  once  properly  cured,  they  can  be  kept,  in  a  dry  place,  ibr 
two  or  three  years,  without  any  risk ;  but  they  should  be  examined 
once  in  every  few  months,  say  four  times  a  year,  to  see  if  any  damp- 
ness is  likely  to  affect  them.  A  picul,  according  to  the  Chinese 
weight,  is  133|  lb.  avoirdupois. 

The  Chinese,  as  before  stated,  consider  biehe-de-mer  a  very  great 
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and  as  bountiful  a  breakfast  as  the  store-rooms  of  the  well-supplied 
Antarctic  could  fumisht  they  were  loaded  with  presents,  and  set  (m 
shore,  to  all  appearance  highlv  delighted  with  their  visit  and  the  friendly 
reception  they  had  met.  Indeed  they  seemed  to  take  imusual  pains 
to  convince  us  of  their  gratitude  and  good-will.  Among  other  modes 
of  expressing  them,  Nero  and  the  chiefs  voluntarily  promised  that 
their  people  should  assist  ours  in  making  and  thatching  the  house, 
which  was  now  partly  raised,  and  nearly  ready  for  covering.  The 
sincerity  of  these  professions  and  promises  remains  to  be  determined 
by  those  who  have  patience  to  pursue  the  course  of  this  plain  narra- 
tive of  facts. 

AAer  having  thus  paid  to  these  chiefs  e>'ery  mark  of  respect 
which  is  due  to  rank,  and  which  I  thought  sound  policy  dictated,  I 
took  a  few  men,  and  commenced  landing  such  articles  as  would  be 
first  wanted  in  curing  the  biehe^e^mer.  The  work  now  appeared 
to  be  going  on  very  pleasantly ;  the  house  being  nearly  ready  for 
thatching,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  natives  assisting  our  woric* 
men,  for  which  we  had  agreed  to  pay  them  liberally.  We  had  already 
landed  several  boat-loads  of  the  necessary"  articles,  and  were  preparing 
to  despatch  another,  when  at  about  half-past  eleven,  A.  M.  my  ears 
were  startled  by  a  sound  that  sent  the  life-blood  ctmlling  to  my  heart. 
It  was  the  warhoop  of  the  savages  on  shore. 

I  doubt  whether  the  bursting  of  a  volcano  almost  beneath  my  feet, 
the  unexpected  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  a  bolt  from  heaven  strik- 
ing the  deck  of  the  Antarctic,  could  have  startled  and  astounded  me 
like  that  infernal  yell.  Were  I  to  live  till  doomsday,  it  would  still 
tingle  in  my  ears  by  day,  and  visit  my  dreams  by  night.  I  too  well 
knew  the  deadly  import  of  that  fatal  shout ;  and  I  was  not  there  to 
protect  my  men. 

The  larboard  batter}'  of  tlie  vessel  bore  directly  on  the  village ; 
and  without  contemplating  the  distance,  I  snatched  a  lighted  match* 
and  discharged  one  of  the  cannon.  The  shot,  as  I  might  have  antici- 
pated, fell  spent  and  harmless,  ivithout  doing  any  execution.  But  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  report  alarmed  my  men,  who  were  scattered 
about  in  the  woods,  pursuing  their  various  occupations.  Taking  it  as 
a  signal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  every  man  started 
for  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  schooner,  where  they  had  carelessly 
left  their  arms,  under  the  protection  of  two  sentinels.  On  approach- 
ing the  spot,  they  were  met  by  about  three  htmdred  natives,  who  had 
just  butchered  their  two  shipmates  the  seminels ;  and  were  waiting 
their  own  approach,  with  bows  ready  bent.  The  moment  our  ill-fated 
men  emerged  from  the  thicket,  a  shower  of  arrows  was  poured  into 
their  imsluelded  defenceless  bodies.  Only  three  of  them  feU  from 
this  volle}%  however,  altheugfa  scarcely  any  escaped  one  or  more 
wotmds. 

A  well-manned  whale-boat,  despatched  on  tne  mstant  of  the  alantL. 
^^^  '^ying  to  the  rescue  of  my  bnve  fellows  on  shore,  as  fast  as  tm 
»»ui  Jy  oarsmen  could  pull  her  over  water,  which  her  ketl  seareelt 

im^ri  '^  touch.    Shr  -^^  '•omman^^d  by  Bfr.  Johnson,  whose  fvicc 
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For  the  lore  of  Ood«  ghre  way,  and  reseite  3rour  ahipmates  !**  Bat 
they  required  not  tins  extra  indaeement  lo  exertion.  Their  rery  sonb 
seemed  to  be  concentred  in  their  vigorous  muscular  arms,  and  I 
thought  I  could  see  the  intensity  of  Uieir  anxiety  in  the  agony  of  their 
countenances,  which  of  course  were  turned  to  the  Antarctic.  As  I 
gazed  on  their  lessening  boat,  I  could  scarcely  hold  my  glass,  for  the 
straining  of  my  own  muscles  and  sinews,  which  insttnctirelT  kept 
timely  motion  with  their  oars,  as  if  I  could  lend  them  strength,  and 
assist  m  |»ropelling  the  boat.  K  the  reader  has  erer  experieneed  a 
similar  sensation,  arising  from  nervous  sympathy,  he  will  understand 
me.     If  not,  I  am  unable  to  describe  it. 

In  the  mean  while,  my  gallant  iU-fated  lads  on  shore  were  nrHinc 
their  lives  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  possible.  After  receiving  die  voflorot 
arrows  before-mentioned,  when  emerging  from  the  thicket,  the  gallant 
Wallace  (whose  bravery,  virtues,  ml  melanch^y  fate  declare  his 
descent  more  unequivocally  than  his  name)  rallied  his  men,  and  well 
supported  by  his  friend  the  chivalric  Wiley,  led  them  forward  to 
play  the  desperate  game  of  life  or  death,  with  such  foarfol  odds 
against  them.  Perceiving  that  indiscriminate  slanghter  was  ^e  de* 
termined  object  of  the  savages,  from  whom  no  quarter  could  bo  ex- 
pected,  this  undaunted  Briton,  with  three  arrows  then  in  his  boArt 
thus  exclaimed  to  his  men,  as  they  were  plucking  the  pointed  shafts 
from  their  own  flesh.  Uis  words  as  I  was  informed  by  a  anrvivor, 
were  in  substance  these : — *'  My  fine  fellows,  you  see  our  fate !  Let 
us  die  like  men ! — ^keep  close  together !  draw  your  cutlasses,  and  i<^w 
me !  If  safety  can  be  found  at  all,  we  must  seek  it  at  close  quarters.** 
With  these  words  he  rushed  forward  to  the  charge,  dealing  death  at 
every  blow,  in  which  he  was  closely  fi^lowed  and  closely  imitated  by 
Wiley  and  the  rest.  The  savages  shrank  back  with  astonishment,  as 
these  brave  fellows  literally  mowed  down  their  ranks,  <^pening  a  spa^ 
cious  path  for  themselves  through  the  thickest  of  their  host.  For 
every  white  man  that  fell,  half  a  dozen  black  cannibals  hit  the  dnst ; 
until  the  few  survivors  of  our  party  were  covered  with  wounds,  and 
faint  with  exertion  and  the  loss  of  blood* 

But  what  avails  human  bravery  under  such  desperate  circumstances ! 
Fifty  arrows  were  now  sticking  in  the  body  of  the  undaunted  Wallnee, 
protruding  like  Uie  quills  of  a  porcupine.  Some  of  the  wounds  were 
deep,  ffis  strength  was  exhausted — nature  could  do  no  more,  and  ho 
fell  on  the  beach,  by  the  side  of  his  friend  Wiley,  who  had  received  his 
death-wound  in  pioteeting  him  from  the  stroke  of  a  war^dnb.  Even 
intheagoniesof  death,  Wallace  still eneooragedlus men.  **Fighl0D,** 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  blood  was  streaming  mm  his  body  and  Umbo — 
^ fight  on,  my  brave  fellows! — for  the  honour  of  teamen — sell  your 
lives  dearly<---they  are  worth  a  great  price  I  Never  let  ii  be  said  tint 
England  or  America  produced  a  coward    die  like  iMnr* 

These  were  his  last  words— I  mean  m  subataaee.  He  thee*  by  a 
sudden  eflett,  took  his  dying  MeiMrs  hand;  and  thsao  two  brave  oft- 
cers,  who  had  cot  dowm  moio than  five  tinms  dpoir  nnrnttir  of  aivaps, 
with  their  blood  died  ciirtasaei,  aow  lannd  tiwir  fteea  towaitfiihs 
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Antarctic,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  last  siinri?or  who  left  the 
bloody  scene  saw  them  in  this  position ;  firm  friends  in  life — undi- 
vided in  death.  The  survivors  continued  to  fight  with  desperation, 
dealing  around  destruction  on  every  side,  imtil  fourteen  of  their  party, 
out  of  twenty-one,  were  killed  or  missing. 

Uy  this  time,  tho  whale-boat  whicii  I  luul  despatched  witli  Mr.  John- 
son and  ten  men,  all  well  armed,  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  shore, 
'i^he  moment  she  came  within  musket-shot  o[  the  savages,  the  men 
opened  upon  them  a  brisk  and  well-directed  &re,  which  caused  the 
usable  demons  to  fall  back  a  short  distance,  and  eiuiblcd  our  little  band  of 
lieroes,  now  reduced  to  seven  in  number,  to  make  a  timely  and  suc- 
cessful retreat  to  tlie  boat.  Four  of  tlie  seven  were  badly  wounded, 
and  the  other  tliree  nearly  overcome  with  heat  and  excessive  fatigue. 

The  savages  had  now  recovered  from  the  panic  produced  by  oar 
handful  of  bullets ;  and  seeing  that  tlu:  remaiuder  of  their  prey  was 
likely  to  escape  their  bloody  fangs,  they  made  a  desperate  and  deter- 
mined rush  upon  our  bout ;  but  before  they  could  reach  her,  she  was 
in  deep  water.  A  part  of  them  then  siUuted  her  with  a  shower  of  arrows, 
while  the  main  body  flew  to  tlicir  canoes,  and  started  in  pursuit ;  every 
}novement  indicating  a  fixed  determination  to  destroy  the  fugitives,  or 
})erisli  in  tlie  attempt 

As  the  boat  was  very  much  Imnbered  u]),  with  seventeen  men  on 
board,  four  of  whom  were  badly  wounded,  it  will  naturally  be  expected 
that  her  progress  was  slow ;  consequently  tlie  canoes  gained  upon  her 
very  fust.  As  soon  as  the  savages  had  approached  within  musketrshot 
of  our  boat,  a  well-directed  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  tlie  latter  ; 
but  the  fulling  of  their  companions,  instead  of  deterring  these  hell- 
liounds  from  their  purpose,  oidy  incited  them  to  rush  on  with  the 
<:reatcr  desperation.  But  die  moment  was  now  approaching  when 
:heir  intense  curiosity  respecting  those  big  hollo\v  pieces  of  iionouthe 
Antarctic's  deck  was  to  be  fully  gratified. 

The  pursuers  gained  so  fast  upon  our  boat,  that  I  began  to  fear  her 
destruction  would  be  inevitable.  We  brought  the  broadside  of  the 
schooner  to  bear  on  tho  canoes,  by  means  of  springs  on  om*  cables  ; 
the  guns  were  ail  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  and  the  moment 
ihey  came  within  distance,  I  waved  to  the  officer  of  the  boat  to  pull  a 
little  towards  the  stern  ol'  the  vessel,  which  brought  all  the  canoes, 
about  twenty  in  number,  clear  from  the  range  of  the  boau  At  this 
critical  moment,  tlie  Antarctic  opened  her  flaming  battery,  and  des- 
patched the  messengers  of  death  among  the  ilotilla  of  canoes,  two  of 
which  were  literally  dashed  into  fragments. 

The  unexpected  report  of  tlie  cannon,  together  with  the  unlooked-lbr 
ciTect,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  astooished  enemy ;  and  it 
appeared  evident  that  these  natives  had  never  before  witnessed  such 
serious  efl'ects  fipom  the  combustion  of  gunpowder.  The  Antarctic  now 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  for  a  few  moments,  which  caused  the  canoes,  or 
such  as  still  remained  of  them,  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  ta  the 
island.  By  this  measure,  and  no  other  would  have  been  availaUet 
we  saved  the  boat,  the  schooner,  and  nineteen  valuaUo  lives. 

Our  boat  soon  came  alongside,  and  the  'woimded  were  helped  on 
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board,  one  of  wfaom  ifm  1117*  %i«MlMr4ii-fanr,  t  lad  ^  nearly  sixteen 
years.  The  other  ^ree  "were  w  eouij^eHly  eidutaaied,  -Grom  heat  and 
fatigfne,  and  so  aidcened  liy  hafring  seen  tken*  imfin-nmate  shipmatea 
butchered  and  mangled  by  those  ferocknii^  cannibala,  that  they  were 
totally  unfit  for  dun^.  The  roercnry  m  the  ^ermometer  was  nownp  to 
lOT'  in  the  draught  of  the  companion-way.  Onr  situation  was  far 
from  being  enviable. 

Bnt  stin  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  savages  were  rendered 
doubly  desperate  by  the  failure  of  their  diabolical  scheme  of  treachery, 
and  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  party,  llieir  strength  was  moment- 
arily increasing  by  a  general  turn-out  from  all  the  other  islandst  and 
preparations  were  quickly  completed  for  attacking  the  Antarctic  wVk  SB 
overwhelmini  force,  whUe  I  had  only  eleven  efiieieni  ihen  to  deted  ikm 
vessel.  Un&r  snch  circumstances  we  thought  it  best  to  slip  tke  eMt 
and  make  sail,  which  was  soon  efiected.  In  the  next  flaoment, 
man  was  at  his  quarters,  ready  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  was 
advancing  with  an  immense  flotilla  of  canoes. 

In  this  critical  emergency,  Heaven  interposed  in  our  favour.  A 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  eastward,  and  we  soon  perceived,  ts  our 
great  joy,  that  the  canoes  were  dropping  astern,  and  that  die  savagas 
had  relinquished  the  chase.  Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  us  that  tfaejr 
did  so,  for  the  wind  shortly  died  away  to  a  dead  calm ;  and  at  tfie  swmt 
time  (a  little  after  2  P.  M.)  every  man  <m  board,  witli  the  single  ex* 
ception  of  myself,  was  seized  vinth  a  violent  vomiting,  which  oontiBiied 
all  that  afternoon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ni^tt,  during  wfaieh 
period  I  was  several  times  apprehensive  for  ^eir  lites.  This  siok« 
ness  was  not  the  effect  of  fear;  but  was  no  doubt  produced  by  the 
horrors  they  had  just  witnessed ;  the  heart-rending  spectacle  of  their 
slaughtered  shipmates  lying  mangled  on  the  beach,  while  some  of  tMr 
ruthless  butchers  were  catting  and  carving  them  with  their  own  eut- 
lasses !  Others  again  were  diuming  their  spears  into  the  writinag 
bodies  of  those  who  yet  had  life ! 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  die  natives  did  not  eome  upon  us  at  this 
time ;  if  they  had,  they  must  mevitaUy  have  taken  the  vessel.  Had 
snch  been  the  case,  however,  ^eir  success  would  have  been  their 
destruction ;  for  one  of  th^  wounded,  a  man  tm  whom  I  could  depencl 
was  stationed  at  the  magttine  with  a  lighted  match,  to  be  applied  !• 
the  powder  if  die  natives  got  command  of  the  dec&. 

Having  now  a  few  moments  for  reflection,  I  took  a  telescope  tad 
directed  my  attention  to  the  island.  Fires  were  kindled  on  the  beaoli, 
in  every  direction,  among  the  dead  bodies  of  my  unfortunate  ereM^ 
from  which  those  hell-hounds  were  cutting  the  flesh,  and  roastiag  k  in 
the  fire ;  and  |hen,  with  savage  ferocity,  tearonr  it  to  pieces  with  their 
teeth,  while  fifom  the  half-cooked  fragment  die  msh  blood  was  nmunf 
down  dieir  ebony  chins ! 


TonijlMb  flnmUaib.  be  y>d«iS»*aiiHi 


Soon  after,  they  began  to  drag  Ae  Mfas  ef  lheir«wa  faBeftodlBrate 
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to  the  edge  of  the  beach,  and  then  buried  them  in  the  boaom  of  the 
lagoon.  When  they  had  finiahed  thia  neeeaaaiy  taak*  they  proceeded 
to  gather  up  their  plunder,  and  diyide  the  remauia  of  our  auughtered 
friends  among  them ;  after  which,  each  party  of  wairiors  en&arked 
in  their  respective  canoes,  and  started  for  the  several  islands  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  which  the  last  reached  about  dusk.  All  this  I  dis* 
tinctly  beheld,  and  my  soul  sickened. 

When  I  looked  again,  fires  were  being  kindled  on  the  dififerent 
islands,  until  tliey  were  ranged  along  all  the  beaches  that  fronted  the 
schooner.  Around  these  fires  the  natives  appeared  to  be  very  busy^ 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  night  This  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  prose* 
cution  of  tlieir  horrid  orgies  ;  but  fearful  that  treachery  lurked  beneath 
their  operations,  that  these  fires  might  be  intended  to  deceive  us,  and 
that  they  intended  to  attack  the  Antarctic  under  cover  of  the  darkness^ 
every  man  was  kept  at  his  quarters  durmg  the  whole  of  that  melan- 
choly niglit.  £ighty  muskets  were  loaded  with  buckshot,  and  laid 
upon  tlie  trunk.  The  guns  and  swivels  were  all  double>shotted ;  the 
matches  kept  lighted  in  their  places,  and  one  man  was  stationed  in  each 
top,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  canoes ;  their  matches  were  also 
lighted,  and  the  top-swivels  in  complete  readiness.  During  the  night 
we  cruised  about  among  the  shoals  and  reefs  of  the  lagoon,  anxiously 
waiting  the  tardy  approach  of  daylight,  which  at  last  was  hailed  with 
joy,  and  heartfelt  thankfulness. 

May  20/A. — At  the  dawn  of  day  we  found  ourselves  within  about 
two  miles  of  the  passage  that  led  from  llie  lagoon  into  the  open  ocean  ; 
and  at  7,  A.  M.,  we  were  once  more  clear  of  the  *^  Massacre  islands^  as 
we  concluded  to  name  the  group,  one  of  them  being  baptized  in  the  blood 
of  our  brethren.  We  put  to  sea  with  a  fine  breeze  from  east-south-east* 
and  fair  weather. 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  savage 
treachery  and  cannibal  ferocity :  viz.  John  A.  Wallace,  trading  officer, 
belonging  to  Newcastle,  E  ngland  ;  Henry  Wiley,  second  officer,  of 
Ciiarlestown,  Massachusetts  ;  Joseph  Hicks,  armorer,  of  England ; 
George  Cartwright,  carpenter,  of  England ;  Thomas  Parker,  carpenter, 
of  England  :  Seamen, — George  Webb,  of  London ;  James  Butler,  of 
liiverpool ;  Samuel  Wood,  of  England ;  Thomas  Barnard,  of  Bristol, 
England ;  George  Strong,  of  Albany,  New-York ;  Alexander  Mooney, 
of  New-York;  Stephen  de  la  Cruz,  a  native  of  Manilla.  The 
names  of  the  wounded  seamen  are,  John  Keeler,  of  New-York; 
William  Vanduzer,  of  New-York ;  Leonard  Shaw,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  John  Harris,  of  England. 

The  booty  which  this  traeical  affair  threw  into  the  possession  of  the 
natives  consisted  of  the  following  valuable  articles :  viz.  one  whale- 
boat,  thirty  casks  and  barrels,  a  number  of  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasseSt 
boarding-pikes,  axes,  hatchets,  cartridge-boxes,  shovels,  crowbars, 
carpenter's  tools,  blacksmith's  forge  and  tools,  and  a  quantity  of  cord- 
age and  blocks,  which  had  been  t^enon  shore,  to  assist  in  raising  the 
frame  of  the  house ;  besides  a  chain  cable  of  ninety  fathoms,  inch 
iron,  and  anchor  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  lay,  and  probably 
still  lies,  in  more  than  fifleen  fathoms  of  water. 
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Jun$  Zd.^Ou  Saturday,  the  8M,  ai  8,  P.  IL,  (nautical  time,)  wa 
took  our  departure  firom  the  Masaacre  Islands,  bearing  south-by* 
vresu  distant  three  leagues,  and  steered  to  the  north  and  west,  with 
moderate  breezes  from  south-east  to  east,  and  fair  weather.  On 
Wednesday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  at  7,  P.  M.,  we  crossed  the  eqnatoi^ 
in  the  long,  of  152^  27'  easu  From  that  time,  we  had  light  rariaUe 
winds,  attended  with  heavy  falls  of  rain,  until  Tuesday,  the  8th,  whea 
we  took  the  north-east  trade-winds,  in  lat.  6^  15'  north,  long.  ISiOP 
W  east. 

We  continued  steering  to  the  north  and  west,  with  moderate  north* 
east  trades  and  fine  weather,  until  2,  A.  M.,  on  Monday,  the  Slaty 
when  we  saw  the  island  of  St.  Bamardino,  lying  at  the  eastern  e»» 
trance  of  the  strait  of  the  same  name,  bearing  west-by-south,  distant 
one  league.  This  was  the  first  and  only  land  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  Massacre  Islands ;  constantly  keeping  two  men  at  the  mast-head* 
day  and  night,  one  on  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  and  one  on  the  jib-boom. 
At  3,  A.  M.,  we  were  within  the  strait  of  St.  Bamardino,  or  the  strait 
of  Manilla. 

June  26th. — We  continued  on  our  passage,  through  this  strait,  with 

light  variable   winds,  and  calms,   attends  with   rain-squalls,  imtil 

Saturday  morning,  the  26th  of  June ;  when  we  arrived  at  Manilla,  and 

anchored!,  at  7,  A.  M.,  one  mile  off-shore,  in  fbor  fathoms  of  water, 

muddy  bottom,  widi  the  flag-staff  on  the  citadel  bearins  east-by-BMth* 

At  8,  A.  M.,  we  received  the  hcalth-ofiicer*s  usual  visit,  and  at  Ae 

same  time  my  wife  came  on  board,  in  the  boat  of  tlie  captain  of  the 

port,  attended  by  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Caimell.     My  feelings  on  this 

occasion  can  be  better  conceived  than  described.     Independent  of  my 

recent  misfortunes,  other  circumstances,  with  which  it  is  inexpedient 

and  unnecessary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  rendered  this  meeting  ex* 

tremely  affecting. 

•  ••••••• 

We  now  embarked  for  the  shore  with  cheerful  and  exhilarated  spirits ; 
but  what  was  my  surprise,  on  landing  at  the  custom-wharf,  to  find 
the  collector's  carriage  waiting  to  convey  us  to  our  residence.  This 
worthy  man,  together  with  our  mutual  friend  the  captain  of  the  port^ 
after  expressing  the  greatest  sympathy  for  our  afflictions,  handea  ny 
wife  into  the  carriage,  where  we  all  took  our  seats,  and  in  a  few  mo* 
ments  were  safely  set  down  at  the  residence  of  my  excellent  friend 
Cannell.  Afler  remaining  about  half  an  hour  with  us,  the  oollaetor 
and  captain  rose  to  take  their  leave,  first  giving  me  and  my  wife  a  Teiy 
polite  and  pressing  invitation  to  call  and  spend  a  few  days  with  them. 
Their  parting  salutation  was  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  with  tlM 
words — *«  God  bless  yon  both.** 

I  now  made  known  my  dejdorable  situation  and  eircumstancea  to 
Mr.  Cannell,  and  wished  him  to  advance  me  sufficient  funds  to  pur* 
chase  provisions  for  a  crew  of  ninety  men,  for  ten  or  twelve  months. 
This  noble-hearted  gentleman,  ever  rea<fy  to  assist  his  fellow-creatmet 
in  distress,  instantly  agreed  to  let  me  have  what  moMey  he  had,  wfakh 
he  feared  would  not  be  sufficient  for  my  mnpose,  aa  he  had  just  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  a  larse  cargo  of  pean-ahell  and  aqoantityof  loi^ 
toise-sheU.    But  all  he  had  was  at  my  service,  fpr  which  be  would  onlj 
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charge  six  per  cent,  per  annum.     I  agreed  to  hii  kind  ofieff  and  ii 
ately  commenced  making  arrangements  for  retaniDg  to  tlw  Massacre 
Islands. 

Before  I  had  proceeded  far  in  these  preparations,  however,  I  wrote 
to  General  Requorfort,  who  was  then  commander-in-^hief  of  liUconia, 
and  all  its  dependencies,  for  permission  to  ship  fiAy  natives  of  Manilla, 
to  complete  my  crew.  His  excellency  answered  my  letter  very 
promptly  and  politely,  stating  that  he  had  taken  my  misfortmies  into 
consideration ;  and  that  ahhoiigh  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
port  to  take  more  than  one-third  of  the  crew  natives  of  Manilla,  yet 
he  wonid  allow  me  to  ship  one  or  two  hundred  Manilla-men,  if  I 
wished  for  that  number. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Sail  from  Manilla  for  the  Mauacre  Islands — The  Bay  and  Town  of  Taal — ^Port 
uid  Town  of  St.  Joseph*! — Ladrone  Inlands — Arrire  at  Borgh*s  Groop-*« 
Friendship  of  the  Natives— Their  Canoes,  Fishing  Implements,  dec— Beauty 
of  the  Women — Strength  and  Agility  of  the  Men — Theoloeical  Notiona— 
Marriages,  Deaths,  Wars,  dec. — ^DescnfHion  of  their  Weapons,  Honsea,  and  Vil- 
lages--J>omestic  Arrangemonts — Fertility  and  Capabilities  of  the  Soil — ^Im- 
portance of  this  Discovery — Equipments  necessary  for  a  A^oyage  to  these 
Islands — Depart  for  the  Massacre  Islands. 

In  discovering  tlic  Massacre  Islands,  and  examining  the  reefs  and 
shoals  which  surround  them,  I  had  gained  the  knowledge  of  one  im- 
portant fact ;  which,  though  dearly  purchased,  was  not  the  loss  valuable 
and  interesting  to  the  votaries  of  commerce  and  science.  I  had  as- 
certained, beyond  t}ie  possibility  of  a  doubt,  tliat  these  islands  could 
furnish  the  valuable  productions  of  which  I  was  in  search,  in  greater 
quantities,  and  of  far  superior  quality,  than  could  be  obtained  at  tlio 
Feejee  Islands  (our  original  destination),  or  at  any  other  group  which 
I  had  ever  yet  visited.  I  therefore  considered  it  a  duty  which  I  owed 
to  my  employers,  to  my  country,  and  to  myself,  to  return  immediately 
to  the  Massacre  Islands,  with  adequate  means  to  ensure  success ;  and 
to  redeem,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  losses  and  disasters  which 
had  hitherto  attended  this  ill-fated  enterprise. 

But  I  was  also  actuated  by  another  motive,  with  which  pecuniary 
considerations  had  not  the  most  distant  connexion ;  and  weighed  with 
which  they  were  **  lighter  than  the  dust  in  the  balance.**  The  impres- 
sion was  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  that  one  or  more  of  the  unfor- 
tunate fourteen  might  have  possibly  escaped  the  general  maancret 
and  be  now  enduring  '^  the  horrors  of  a  living  deat^**  oa  captives  to 
those  ferocious  blood-hounds.  This  idea  still  haimted  me  day  ami 
light.  It  was  constantly  seated  like  an  incubus  upon  my  breast, 
and  I  felt  that  nothing  could  remove  it  but  a  speedy  return  to  the  ^•'•vv- 
jf  blood.     This  impression  originated  in  the  following  facts 

^he  work  of  destruction  had  but  just  cominenced,  when  tfa^iM.  >.  w- 


cloMly  pinrBued  by  Hie  deoMMM  of  Mood,  wh«  overtook  and  Imtchered 
two  opon  the  spot  The  third,  it  was  believed,  bad  Ofutsdripped  hts 
pursuers,  and  entered  the  woods  widi  his  axe  in  his  hand.  The  bajw 
possibility  of  this  man  being  still  Irnng,  was  sufficient  inducemeM  far 
roe  to  perserere  in  tiie  design  I  had  formed.  For  this  purpose  I  bad 
exerted  e^ry  nerve  in  nmking  the  necessary  preparatioas ;  having,  fay 
permissibn  of  the  Lncmiian  goveminent,  shipped  the  reqpusite  nmahit 
of  hands,  and  obtained  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions,  water,  and 
naval  stores ;  so  that  in  twenty -two  dajrs  from  the  time  I  arrived  tt 
Manilla,  th^  Antarctic  was  again  ready  for  sea. 

Julff  \Bik, — On  the  evenmg  of  Sonday^  the  IM  of  July,  sevend 
merchants  and  sbip-inasters,  of  different  ftations,  eaUod  on  bm,  mud 
endeavonred  to  dissuade  me  from  my  hazardous  witerpffne.  The duaf 
weight  of  their  argoments,  however,  was  based  on  the  fiiet  of  ray  k«r- 
ing  so  great  a  proportion  of  ManiHa-men  in  my  crew ;  there  being  six^» 
oix  of  the  former,  and  only  nineteen  Americans^  They  predicted  tfaiat 
I  would  not  live  to  return  again  to  Manilla,  but  be  cut  off  by  my  now 
recruits,  who  would  forcibly  take  possession  of  tiie  Antarctic,  and 
murder  all  the  Americans  who  refused. to  take  part  in  the  conspiracy. 
To  enforce  their  arguments,  they  repeated  a  great  munber  of  Itgnidaiy 
tales  of  fine  ships  tfaAt  had  been  cot  off  by  th^  men,  in  some  inslattces 
even  when  tifeve  were  only  two  or  three  of  diem  on  board. 

In  reply,  I  gratefully  thanked  them  for  their  friendly  counsel;  ari 
assured  them,  that  while  hi  the  conscientions  discharge  of  ray  du^, 
death  had  no  terrors  for  mc,  come  hi  what  shape  he  woidd ;  that  the 
same  gracious  Being  who  had  preserved  me  from  the  cannibals  would 

rrotect  me  from  assassins  of  every  description ;  and  that,  at  aU  evenCi,. 
could  never  again  enjoy  life,  untfl  my  mind  was  relieved  from  its 
present  horrid  suspense*  Should  one  of  msr  crew  be  still  living* « 
captive  to  those  ruthless,  remorseless  caanibais,  what  must  have  Imq 
his  agonizing  distraction  of  mind  to  see  the  Antarctic  depart  for  ever 
from  his  view ;  what  must  be  his  hopeless  despondency  during  hor 
lengthened  absence ;  what  would  be  his  ecstasy  of  delight  to  eee.faar 
return.  As  respected  the  danger,  i  heeded  it  not ;  for  I  could  say  with 
Cesar— > 


S«elngU»a(  dMUh,  a  necwnuy  end, 
WiU  MOM  wteiitwiB  coat.** 


Mylrife  was  prepared  to  aoeompany  ne,  ao  solthor  of  oa  wa«  wflt- 
ing  to  endure  the  anxieties  md  approhensionB  of  another  separationv 
in  a  distant  region  of  the  globe,  not  less  thin  fifteen  thousand  miloB 
from  her  native  home.  We  therefore  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  idt 
our  friends  at  Manilla,  and  soon  found  ourselves  on  boaid  the  faswsailini^ 
Antarctic,  whose  white  canvass  was  unfurled  and  her  anchor  apeak. 

Jufy  19fA.— Ob  Bfoaday  the  l^h,  at  eleven,  F.  M.,  (naniicid  timo), 
we  got  under  way,  with  a  light  breeze  frooi  the  easumih-oait,  attead<d 
widi  fair  weather;  U  tfvMS  A.  M^  we  paissd  iSbm  Ckm^doiv  and 
ateeied  for  die  Sgait  of  MaBilK  or  St  Boniaidino^  wKrti  wo 

Ut  OM^  P.  M* 

Dd 
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I  was  now  very  much  amused  with  the  curiosity,  nracity,  and  ac- 
tivity of  my  wife,  who  was  almost  constantly  on  deck,  with  her  drawing 
apparatus,  sketching  diiTerent  views  of  the  islands  as  we  passed  them ; 
and  the  hundreds  of  native-built  boats,  bound  to  and  from  Manilla,  some 
of  which  were  striking  specimens  of  clumsy  naval  architecture,  and 
still  worse  rigging.  Her  spirits,  so  long  depressed,  were  now  buoyant 
as  the  air,  and  she  flitted  about  the  vessel  like  some  ethereal  form  from 
a  higher  sphere.  I  found  my  own  mental  temperament  much  improved 
by  the  influence  of  her  society ;  her  sweetly  smiling  vivacity  and  ex- 
uberance of  spirits  operated  on  my  own  feeliugs  like  a  charm — I  was 
insensibly  awakened  from  my  despondency,  hope  was  rekindled  in  my 
bosom,  and,  as  far  as  respected  myself,  I  could  contemplaie  my  recent 
misfortimes  without  a  sigh  of  regret.  The  safety  of  the  Antarctic  was 
identified  with  that  of  one  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  life.  What 
stronger  security  could  exist  for  the  care  and  vigilance  of  her  com- 
mander !  Were  I  a  merchant  and  a  ship-owner,  so  far  from  opposing 
4he  wishes  oC  an  afl^ectionatc  wife  who  would  accompany  her  husband 
•on  a  long  and  hazanlous  voyage,  I  would  recommend  such  a  measure 
to  ever)'  ship-master  in  my  employ,  :uid  consider  it  of  more  value  to  my 
interest  than  the  policy  uf  ensurancc. 

July  20th. — At  2,  P.  M.,  wc  passed  along  tUc  mouth  or  entrance  of 
tlie  bay  of  Taal,  which  presents  some  dclighiful  scenery,  and  afTords 
many  magniiiccut  views,  to  such  as  have  leisure  to  sail  about  in  quest 
of  tiiem.  It  i:)  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  of  a  shape  ap- 
proaching tlic  circular,  and  iis  winding  shores,  on  both  sides,  are 
screened  with  grand  ramparts  of  rocks  and  red  clay-banks.  At  the 
head  of  the  bav,  in  the  centre,  between  these  bulwarks  of  nature,  the 
country  desceuds  to  tlie  shore  with  a  gentle  slope,  funning  a  beautiful 
vale,  which  falls  with  a  gradual  and  easy  dcoccut  to  the  sandy  beach 
wliich  lined  tha!  section  of  the  circle.  AH  around  this  delightful  sheet 
of  water  the  land  is  covered  wiili  trees,  even  ou  i!ie  rocks  of  its 
western  bhorcs,  wiiercver  tliey  cun  obtain  fooling  or  shelter ;  but  on 
ihe  eastern  side  of  the  bay  ihcy  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 

On  the  gcnilo  dccli\  ity  just  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  stands 
the  celebrated  town  of  Tiial.  Tlic  tasteful  eye  which  selected  the  site 
could  not  have  anywhere  rested  on  a  more  delicious  spot.  Hills 
rrowned  with  wood,  and  beautiful  valleys  covered  with  fruitful  planta- 
tions, greet  the  eye  on  every  side;  wliilc  in  front  of  this  little  town 
oj)cns  the  wide-spreading  bay,  with  its  rocky  and  clayey  banks  bend- 
ing round  it,  reflecting  all  the  variety  of  light  and  shade  which  the  sua 
in  its  circling  course  throws  profusely  upon  it.  In  this  secluded  re- 
treat dwells  H  society  of  monks,  safely  remote  from  the  noise  and 
vices  of  the  turbulent  world,  dwelling  in  peaceful  security,  and  fearing 
no  harm  or  molestation  from  tlie  native  Tagalians,  over  whom  their 
influence  is  unbounded.  This  town  is  resorted  to  by  a  few  fashion- 
ables in  the  summer  season,  as  a  watering-place;  and  a  more  pleasant 
one  could  scarcely  be  selected. 

July  23c/. — ^We  continued  on  our  passage  through  the  strait,  with 
variable  winds,  and  fair  weather,  until  Friday,  the  23d»  when,  at  7, 
F.  M.,  we  came  to  anchor  on  the  cast  side  of  d&e  ialand  of  Sackathi 
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iieo,  in  the  port  t>(  Sl  jMeph,  in  lonr  rslhomt  of  water,  clay  bottom ; 
nnd  on  the  joUovring  daj  we  conuneneod  building  a  whale-boal,  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  wide,  which  we  completed  on  TlinrB- 
(lay,  the  29th. 

This  basin  is  one  of  the  safest  jAaeea  for  a  ship  to  lie  in  to  refit 
that  there  is  in  llie  known  world.  The  entrance,  which  is  formed  by 
two  bluff  points,  is  not  more  than  one  cable's  length  wide,  with  five 
fathoms  of  water  in  the  passage ;  but  alter  passing  within  these  t«0 
points,  a  scene  suddenly  opens  upon  the  view,  with  a  veiy  imposing 
effei.L  The  stranger  &ida  himself  in  a  beautiful  smooth  basm,  lh« 
shape  of  which  is  an  exact  circle,  of  one  mile  in  diameter,  containing 
from  three  to  seven  fathoms  of  water  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  in  muaf 
places  the  water  is  bold  close  10  the  beach.  A  small  rirer  and  sererU 
brooks  run  into  this  harbour  from  the  adjacent  mounlaiiis,  and  supply 
the  town  with  excellent  water. 

Tlie  town  itself  ia  built  on  a  winding  peninsula,  the  extremity  of 
which  forms  the  south  point  of  the  bay ;  and  on  the  most  elevated 
pnrl  of  tiie  latter  is  a  fort,  mounting  six  eighieen-pounders,  which  com- 
pletely commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Next  to  this  fortresa  ia 
a  church,  and  a  little  farther  np  the  peninsula  stands  the  town  of  St. 
Joseph,  fronting  the  harbour,  and  containing  abont  two  hundred  booiea, ' 
and  eight  hutidred  faihabilanta,  who  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  Ma- 
nilla. The  hou.ies  are  all  bnSt  of  bamboos,  and  thatched  with  a  kind 
of  stroDg  coarse  grass  that  is  common  to  the  counlty.  This  town  or 
vilj.-igc  ia  almost  entirely  shaded  with  cocoanut  and  other  fruit  treM, 
which  render  the  walks  delightfiitly  pleasant,  and  gives  lo  the  whole 
prospect  a  beauiiful  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  surrounding 
country  is  admirably  diversified  with  hills,  valleys,  forests,  and  graiii^ 
plains.  Tobacco  and  hemp  are  caltivaied  here  in  considerable  quas- 
iLties,  and  shipped  to  the  Manilla  raarkeL  Refreshments  of  all  kinds 
may  be  had  at  this  port  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  like  those  of  Manilla,  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  barbarous  amnsement  of  cock-fighting,  and  make  heavy 
bets  on  the  result  of  the  battle. 

July  aBlA.— On  Thursday,  the  2flth,  at  11,  A.  M.,  we  got  under  my, 
and  steered  towards  the  eastern  entrance  of  ihe  strait,  with  a  fino 
breeze  from  east-south-east,  and  fair  weather.    On  Saturday,  the  Slat, 


south-weii,  diaiiiiil  ten  leagues,  «iih  a  fine  brcrZL'  from  north -by -east, 
and  foir  weather.  We  continued  making  the  best  of  our  way  to  ihc 
eaativard,  taking  advauiage  of  the  winds,  which  frequently  hauled  from 
north- north-east  to  east,  and  back  again.  Tliis  gave  us  a  very  good 
chance  for  making  easting,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  improve. 

Augtui  13jA. — On  Thursday,  the  I2ih  of  Auguit,  at  6.  A,  M.,  we 
were  close  in  with  the  weal  side  of  the  island  of  Guam,  which  is  the 
priiicipnl  of  a  group  called  the  I.adrone  Islands,  situated  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-eighth  degrees  of 
Aonh  latitude,  and  about  1 40^  cast  longitude.  Their  number  has  been 
DdS 
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variously  stated,  from  eleven  to  sixteen ;  and  the  names  of  liie  princi- 
pal ones  are  Guam,  Saypan,  Tiniau,  and  llota« 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  the  year  1521,  by  Magellan,  who 
called  them  Islas  tie  Ladrones  (Islands  of  Thieves),  because  the  na- 
tives stole  every  tiling  made  of  iron  which  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sevcntceutli  century,  liowcvcr,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Mariatia  or  Marianne  Islands^  from  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  Mary  Ann,  of  Austria,  mother  of  Charles  IL,  at  whose  expense 
missionaries  were  sent  over  thither,  to  propagate  tlic  Christian  faith. 
At  that  period  these  islands  were  very  populous ;  but  Spanish  opprcs- 
sion  has  since  almost  annihilated  the  whole  race  ;  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Guam,  every  island  of  tlie  group  has  become  desolate. 

Few  nations  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so  much  good  to  the 
cause  of  philanthropy  and  religion  as  Spain ;  but  from  a  mistaken 
policy  in  the  exeri'tse  of  this  power,  none  have  done  so  much  mischief. 
The  propagation  of  :my  religious  creed  by  force  of  arms  is  the  climax 
of  despotism ;  so  monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  utterly  at  variance  witti 
the  benign  precepts  of  tlie  Gospel,  tliat  did  not  the  melancholy  facts 
stare  us  full  in  the  face  from  the  page  of  history,  we  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  ever  attempted  by  a  Chri;itian  nation.  It  is  this 
mistaken  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal  t)\at  has  enslaved  or  depopu- 
lated some  of  tlie  fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  The  Ladrone  Islands 
ajre  melancholy  evidences  of  the  truth  of  tliis  assertion. 

On  this  subject  I  wish  to  be  correctly  understood.  The  reader  must 
certainly  be  aware  by  this  time  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  the 
prosecution  of  missionary  labours ;  for  I  have  experienced  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  their  exertions.  But  I  wish  to  see  those  labours  so  ap- 
plied as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  deducible 
from  tlie  extent  of  means  employed.  The  arts  of  civilization  should 
always  be  taught  lirst ;  they  are  the  best  and  the  only  proper  pioneers 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  TJic  great  Founder  and  Head  of  the 
Christian  religion  said  to  Nicodcnnis,  then  about  becoming  a  proselyte, 
**If  I  have  told  you  of  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall 
ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  V*  How  can  the  natives  of 
a  newly  discovered  island  in  the  Pacific  be  persuaded  that  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  has  given  his  creatures  a  code  of  written  laws,  unless 
they  are  first  made  to  comprehend  what  writing  is,  what  law  is,  and 
what  a  code  is !  When  the  most  ignorant  savages  once  become  con- 
vinced that  a  missionary  can  teach  them  to  be  more  happy  in  this 
world,  they  will  place  the  greater  confidence  in  what  he  says  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  in  the  world  to  come.  If  they  are  not  first  induced 
to  love  a  brotlicr  whom  tliey  have  seen,  how  can  tliey  be  Caught  to  love 
Ciod,  whom  they  have  not  seen  t 

A  missionary  should  go  armed — ^not  with  military  weapons,  nor  with 
faith  alone — but  with  a  judicious  and  ample  collection  of  mechanical 
tooli  and  agricultural  implements.  With  these  he  should  commence 
his  labours  of  love  and  usefulness.  His  early  communications  to  the 
society  who  sends  him  on  the  mission  should  not  contain  an  scoount 
of  the  number  of  new  converts  who  had  professed  the  Christian  faith, 
and  received  the  outward  washing  of  water,  but  they  should  contaia 
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sentiments  similar  to  those  which  Kotzebuehas  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
captive  Alonzo,  when  addressing  the  tyrant  Pisarro : — 

^  I  would  gently  lead  the  good  I^fas  Casas  by  the  hand  through  idl  the 
lovely  fields  of  Quito ;  there  in  many  a  spot  where  late  was  barren- 
ness and  waste,  I  would  show  him  how  now  the  opening  blossom, 
blade,  or  perfumed  bud,  sweet  bashful  pledges  of  delicious  harvest, 
'wafting  their  influence  to  the  ripening  sun,  give  cheerful  promise  of  the 
hope  Qf  industry.  This,  I  would  say,  is  my  work !  Next  I  should  tell 
how  hurtful  customs  and  superstitions,  strange  and  sullen,  would  oftes 
puzzle  and  dismay  the  credulous  minds  of  these  deluded  innocents  ; 
and  then  would  t  point  out  to  him,  where  now  in  clustered  villages  ibty 
live  like  brothers,  social  and  confiding,  while  through  the  burning  day 
content  sits  basking  on  the  cheek  of  toil,  till  koghing  pastime  leads 
them  to  the  hour  of  rest ;  this  too  is  mine  I  And  prouder  yet,  at  thai 
still  panse  between  exertion  and  repose,  belonging  not  to  pastime, 
labour,  or  to  rest,  but  nnto  Him  who  sanctions  and  ordains  them  all,  I 
would  show  him  many  an  eye  and  many  a  hand  hy  gentUness  from 
€rror  won,  raised  in  pure  devotion  to  the  trne  and  only  God.** 

The  Hebrews  were  but  semi-barbarians  when  they  were  emancipated 
from  Egyptian  slavery,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  iddaters.  But 
even  thiv  diosen  people  of  the  Most  High  were  not  snffieiently  ad* 
vanced  in  civilisation  to  receive  the  ^nuine  doctrines  of  theology  and 
practical  religion  as  they  were  taught  two  thousand  years  afterward, 
in  that  divine  discourse  of  the  Saviour  ealled  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  lesson  to  them  was,  **  Hear,  O  Israel !  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  :"  for  this  was  all  they  could  comprehend  in  that  stage  of  their 
existence.  AfVer  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries,  a  very  small  niunber. 
of  these  people  were  found  who  could  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  These  were  then  taught  what  their  ancestors  could  not  have 
received,  that  anger  was  mturder,  that  lust  was  adultery,  that  covttot 
ness  was  theft,  and  that  they  must  love  their  enemies. 

Why  should  not  the  same  gradual  process  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  conversion  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  ?  They  are  no  more  pie» 
pared  to  receive  all  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  than  the 
Jews  were  when  worshipping  the  golden  calf  at  die  foot  of  Montt 
Sinai.  It  is  true  the  aposdes  made  most  of  their  Christian  cmiverts 
among  the  gentiles ;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  these  gentiles  were 
principally  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  that  time  the  most  refined,  enlidn* 
ened,  and  learned  nations  on  the  earth ;  much  better  capacitated  Ima 
the  Jews  for  receiving  the  true  doctrine.  But  I  am  steering  out  of  nqf 
track,  and  will  return  to  the  Ladrone  Islands. 

August  t&th. — ^From  the  Ladrone  Islands  we  steered  to  the  eoiiih 
and  east,  until  Saturday,  the  28th  of  August,  when  we  came  to  aadMTt 
at  six,  P.  M.,  within  the  coral  reef  that  surrounds  Bergfa'a  €hMp^ 
before  our  anchor  had  fairly  taken  the  ground,  we  were  visited  by 
many  of  our  old  firienda,  all  oif  whom  appeared  to  be  very  much  pleaeed 
to  seens  again;  nd  as  m  token  of  their  friendship  they  preaented  wm 
with  oocoanuta,  brettd4hiii,  and  htnanas  I  fmrnvokkfrnJuAwmmlm 
Aem  preseacs  of  keadi»  knivee,  sciseef«»  hwking  glaaeea^  and  a  fb# 
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On  the  following  morning,  before  eight,  A.  M.,  wt  midit  have  walked 
half  a  mile  from  the  vessel  on  the  tops  of  canoes,  at  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Every  canoe  contained  a  quantity  of  cocoanuts,  bread-fhiit, 
plantains,  bananas,  and  jack-fruit ;  part  of  which  we  purchased,  and 
paid  for  in  the  China  beads.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  had 
more  of  these  fruits  than  we  had  room  for  oii  deck,  the  whole  not 
costing  more  than  two  dollars*  worth  of  beads. 

The  natives  were  so  well  satisfied  wit)i  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
we  had  paid  them,  that  they  persisted  m  throwing  fruit  upon  deck  for 
some  time  after  we  requested  them  to  stop.  They  seemed  to  be  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outdone  in  liberality,  or  fearful  that  they  should  not 
sufTicienily  compensate  us  for  the  articles  we  had  given  tlicm,  which 
they  considered  of  inestimable  value.  These  people  are  certainly  the 
most  interesting  in  their  manners,  the  most  active  m  their  moveinents,. 
and  the  most  pleasing  in  their  coimtenances,  of  any  race  of  aborigines, 
on  any  island  I  have  ever  visited ;  and  the  nautical  skill  with  which 
they  manage  their  canoes  is  truly  astonishing ;  but  not  more  so  thaa 
the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  planned  and  constructed,  of  which 
I  will  attempt  a  brief  description. 

The  canoee  of  these  natives  are  mostly  of  great  length,  carrying  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  men.  The  bottom  is  of  one  stick,  or  log,  generally 
from  thirty  to  My  feet  in  length,  and  got  out  in  the  form  of  a  canoe> 
with  no  other  tools  but  such  as  are  made  of  shells,  dec.  On  this  founda- 
tion they  proceed  to  build  the  vessel.  Each  side  is  formed  of  a  sin^e 
plank  or  slab,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  width,  making  Uie 
depth  of  the  boat ;  but  the  two  sides  are  not  alike,  one  being  nearly 
flat  and  straight  next  the  water,  and  the  other  somewhat  bulging.  These 
sides  are  sewed  fast  to  the  bottom,  with  a  strong  cord  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  also  to  a  beautifully  carved  head  and  stem,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  ancient  galleys  which  we  oAen  meet  with  in  classical 
paintings. 

As  these  canoes  are  frequently  propelled  by  sails,  and  as  the  bulging 
side  is  always  to  windward,  the  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  it 
could  not  long  retain  an  upright  position,  but  wotild  be  liable  to  upset. 
This  is  prevented,  however,  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  A  frame» 
called  an  outrigger,  projects  out  eight  or  ten  feet  horizontally  from  the 
roimding,  bulging,  or  windward  side,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  i& 
attached  a  piece  of  buoyant  wood,  shaped  somethmg  like  a  canoe.  The 
weight  of  this  apparatus  prevents  the  boat's  capsizing  to  leeward,  while 
*hat  side  being  flat  prevents  her  making  lee-way.  At  the  same  time 
he  buoyancy  of  the  outrigger  and  bamboo  frame  renders  it  impossible 
or  her  to  overset  to  windward.  This  is  the  form  and  construction  oi 
their  single  canoes,  which  go  throagh  the  water  with  great  velocitv 
whether  propelled  by  paddles  or  sails,  or  both. 

Their  double  canoes  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  jusi 

iescribed,  with  the  exception  of  the  out-rigger,  which  of  course  is  not 

'"*««sary.     Two  canoes  are  fastened  to^^er  abreast  of  each  oih^^ 

-..t  Knmbooa  extended  across  them,  on  the  same  principle  of  caDsUu«> 
,^    ,.    Mf  *-T-ir  ^'^i^^'Avnboats.    These  canoee  are  geaarany  about 
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i«ei.  The  btaiboM  which  unite  them  an  placed  about  two  Teet  apart, 
and  strmwly  aecnred  tp  the  gnnnrie  far  a  lashing  of  iheir  bark  cord. 
Small  alicis  of  ban^ioo  are  then  extended  fore  and  all,  secured  to  the 
cress  pieces,  thns  forming  a  light  platform,  from  twenty  lo  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  Ian  feet  wide.  They  paddle  on  the  two 
OUtsidea  and  inaidea  of  the  canoes,  (vopelliD^  ihcni  forward  with  aston- 
ishing  speed,  much  SwiLier  ilinii  lur  ".li  k  oiirs,  pulled 

by  our  most  vigorous  lar-^.  'I'lvsr  ;iii'  .r'lliri  'h:.:-  u\ir  canoes,  and 
many  of  them  have  very  miiougly  carved  hcaiis  ami  sieriis,  which  rise 
from  one  lo  three  feel  above  the  hull,  not  unlike  the  f;iahion  of  the 
New-Zealanders.  Their  padillet  are  generally  four  feet  in  length, 
vrilh  bladas  about  six  inohe^  wide,  the  whole  very  neatly  finished  off 
with  carved  woi^,  admirubjy  executed. 

Their  aaila  for  the  aingte  canoes  are  made  like  their  own  garments, 
of  a  beautiful  long  gra^t,  which  they  have  ihc  art  of  weaving  into  a 
strong  anbstantial  cloth,  aitiiable  for  all  their  ordinary  purposes.  These 
sails  an  shaped  like  what  is  called  a  "  should cr-of-mui ton  snil,"  and 
used  in  the  following  manner.  'Hic  inast  stands  exnjily  perpendicu- 
lar, is  the  centre  of  the  canoe,  being  from  twelve  lo  eighteen  feet  in 
hei^it  A.I  the  head  of  this  mast  is  hoisted  a  yanl.  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  canoe,  from  tncnty-Iive  to  thiriy-five  feet  in  length.  The 
sail  spnada  this  yard,  and  when  hoisted  at  the  mast-head,  its  foot 
sweeps  the  gunnel  of  iheMnoe.  These  sails  are  cut  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  canoes  never  need  go  in  stays  when  beating  to  windivard, 
being  ao  constructed  as  lo  go  either  end  foremosl.  When  they  wish 
to  go  on  the  other  tadi,  ^hc  suddenly  falls  otT  until  tlie  other  end  of  the 
boW  becomes  the  head,  and  lufTs  up  to  the  niud ;  by  which  time  the 
men  have  raised  the  tack  on  ihc  depressed  end  of  the  yard,  and  brought 
iu  opposite  extremity  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  Thus  she 
hugs  the  wind  on  either  side  by  turns,  wiiliout  ever  looking  directly  ia 
its  teeth. 

I  have  seen  these  boats  going  nt  the  rale  of  eight  miles  an  hotttr 
within  four  points  of  the  wind.     But  let  them  run  large,  or  before  lbs 


wiad,  with  a  strong  breeze,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  th^  will  go 
rate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  in  smooth  water.  Bv 
ahifling  the  sail,  with  a  aide  wind,  these  canoes  will  pass,  back 


forth,  between  two  islands,  each  end  alternately  foremost,  with  max 
rapidity,  without  the  necessity  of  putting  abouL  The  sails,  as  I  ob- 
served, are  inaJe  of  tlie  s;iine  kind  til"  stuiV  :is  ilicir  ivpririiiy  apparel ; 
but  it  is  made  murh  stouter,  and  in  small  pieces  of  about  three  feet 
square,  sewed  together.  In  ciiiting  the  sail  to  ii<  proper  shapw,  thff- 
pieces  wliich  coroc  oIT  one  side  answer  to  go  on  the  other ;  this  gives 
it  ilie  proper  form,  and  causes  the  halliards  lo  be  bent  on  In  the  middle 
of  the  yard. 

As  Lliese  canors  are  used  principally  in  fishing,  it  will  be  proper,  in 
this  place,  to  mention  their  iniplcmeiiis  and  apparatus  for  that  business. 
Their  nets  and  seines  are  made  of  twine,  which  they  manufacture  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree.  The  meslies  are  about  an  inch  square,  and  the 
length  of  the  seine  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  witli  a  depth  of 
lifteen  to  eighteen  feeL    Instead  of  cork  fioaters,  they  nie  small  joint* 
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of  the  bamboo,  and  for  lead  sinkers  they  substitute  anall  smootk 
heavy  stones.  Their  hooks  and  lines  are  also  very  iogeoiottsly  con- 
structed ;  the  former  being  made  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  and  tor- 
toise-shell. The  pearl-shell  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpos^f  as  hooks 
of  this  kind  require  no  bait ;  for  the  shining  property  of  the  shell  de- 
ceives the  fish,  which  darts  at  the  fatal  illusion,  and  swallows  it  without 
hesitation.  Their  lines  are  made  of  the  same  materials  as  their  nets ; 
they  are  very  ncady  twisted,  and  of  great  strength.  As  this  people 
spend  a  great  portion  of  tlieir  time  in  fishing,  they  think  it  but  a  trifle 
to  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day  in  search  of  tiieir  prey,  and  return  the 
same  evening. 

On  our  first  visit  to  these  islands,  I  stated  that  a  circle  of  about  forty- 
small  islands  surrounded  several  larger  ones,  four  of  which  were  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Only  the  interior  islands  are  inhabited, 
and  they  contain  a  population  of  about  tliirty-five  thousand,  divided  into 
two  distinct  races.  The  two  principal  westernmost  islands,  with  a  few 
small  ones,  are  peopled  by  a  copper-coloured  Indian  race;  while  the 
two  easternmost,  with  their  dependencies,  contain  a  race  more  neailjr 
allied  to  the  negro ;  and  they  frequently  make  war  upon  each  other*  am 
I  understood  from  both  parties,  although  they  were  now  at  peace,  and 
on  friendly  terms.  The  blacks  are  Uie  most  numerous,  being  about 
twenty  thousand  in  number,  while  the  Indians  do  not  exceed  fitleeii 
thousand.  1  will  here  attempt  a  brief  description  of  both,  commencing 
with  tlie  negro  tribe,  on  tlie  two  easternmost  islands. 

In  stature  the  men  are  about  five  feet  ten  mches,  well  propor- 
tioned, muscular,  and  active ;  witli  prominent  swelling  cheats,  well- 
nionldcd  limbs,  and  small  feet  and  hands.  Their  hair  is  fine  and  much 
curled,  but  not  like  the  African's.  Their  foreheads  are  high  and  up- 
right, their  check-bones  elevated,  their  noses  well  formed,  and  their 
lips  moderately  thin.  They  have  bcautiiul  wliite  teeth,  broad  chins, 
short  thick  necks,  broud  shuiilder^i,  and  small  cars,  standing  a  Uttle 
more  ofi'froni  the  head  than  ours.  Their  eyes  are  black,  bright,  quick, 
and  penetrating,  with  high  and  long  eyelashes.  The  general  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  indicates  a  fierce  and  daring  temperament. 

Around  the  waist  or  loins  they  wear  a  mat,  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  handsomely  woven,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
figures  of  difierent  colours.  They  also  wear  head  ornaments,  made 
of  the  same  materials,  beautifully  adorned  with  difTcrcnt  kinds  of  feath- 
ers ;  and  this,  when  placed  upon  tlie  head,  resembles  a  low  turban, 
siurmounted  with  a  rich  and  gaudy  fringe.  Tlie  cliiefs  have  their  ears 
split,  or  the  rim  so  cut  as  to  present  a  large  opening,  in  which  they 
wear  blocks  of  very  light  wood,  often  as  big  as  a  man's  wrisL  This 
is  generally  tastefully  decorated  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  feathers^ 
sharks'  teeth,  &c.  They  also  wear  about  their  necks  neckJ»-*^  ^ 
tortoise-shell,  pearl-shell,  and  tufts  o^dne  feathers.  Their  boa»ut  «.% 
very  much  tattooed,  and  tlie  operation  is  generally  executed  m  quite  ^ 
.asteful  manner,  having  the  appearance  of  armour.  They  paint  *^ 
hair  red,  and  then*  faces  yellow  and  white ;  except  whan  going  tc  w^- 
^Sen  the  latter  are  painted  red,  to  heighten  their  ferockNis  appeatanu 
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and  a  dark  sparkling  eye,  cxprettife  of  tendcmeM  and  affection.  Hiey 
have  round  loxnriaat  dhests,  aleader  waists,  small  hands  and  feet, 
straight  legs,  and  small  ankles.  In  short,  they  seem  to  be,  in  ettaj 
respect,  admirably  **  fitted  for  the  tender  offices  of  love  ;**  and,  setting 
aside  our  innate  prejudice  to  certain  complexions,  their  personal  charms 
arc  of  very  superior  order.  They  do  not,  however,  neglect  the  •*  for- 
eign aid  of  ornament  *,**  bat  deck  themselves  witli  the  richest  feathers 
and  shells  they  can  obtain,  through  parental  and  fraternal  affection,  or 
the  gallantry  of  lovers  or  husbands.  Around  their  head  and  neck  they 
wear  many  kinds  of  ornaments^  made  of  the  spoils  of  birds  and  fishes ; 
their  arms  and  legs  are  also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  while  their 
breasts  are  tastefully  but  very  lightly  tattooed.  They  likewise  wear  a 
small  apron,  eight  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches  long,  which  they  in- 
genioosly  ornament  around  the  edges  in  a  very  pretty  manner,  with  a  &ig^ 
mond  worked  in  the  centre,  of  little  choice  shells.  Ot^  all  they  wetnr 
a  cloak  or  mamle,  made  of  a  fine  silky  grass,  woven  with  great  skin 
and  nearness,  some  of  which  are  tastefully  bordered  and  fringed.  This 
garment  is  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  six  feet  wide^  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  head ;  aad  wben  worn,  ii 
nmch  resembles  the  South  American  poncho. 

The  duties  and  avocations  of  the  females  consbt  in  making  all  the 
clothing,  fishing-lines,  and  nets ;  cooking  the  food,  and  taking  care  of 
the  children ;  which  latter  task  they  perform  with  exemplary  ewe, 
attention,  and  tenderness.  They  are  very  kind  and  affectionate  to 
their  husbands ;  and  the  latter  in  return  treat  their  wives  with  a  delicaey 
and  respect  that  might  put  some  Christians  to  the  blush.  In  short,  they 
are  promising  subjects  for  the  operations  of  judicious  missionaries,  wIm» 
attach  more  importance  to  practical  than  to  theoretical  religion. 

The  two  westernmost  islands^  as  I  have  said,  are  peopled  by  aboot 
fifteen  thousand  copper-coloured  Indians,  who  are  somewhat  less  m 
stature  than  the  negro  tribe  I  have  jnst  attempted  to  describe.  The 
men  are  generally  only  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height ;  h«l 
they  are  stouter,  stronger,  more  athletic,  and  better  calculated  for  wtTf 
and  enduring  hardships,  than  the  darker  skinned  tribe  just  alluded  to* 
They  are  very  active,  and  remarkably  strong.  I  have  seen  several  of 
them,  who  would  not  weigh  more  than  one  hundred  and  fitly  pounds 
each,  lift  our  small  bower  anchor,  weighing  upwards  of  six  handred» 
with  apparently  as  much  ease  as  I  could  lift  a  hundred  weight ;  and  yet 
they  live  emirely  on  fruit  and  fbh,  without  stinralants  of  any  deserip- 
tion.  They  have  straight  nrand  bodies,  with  loll  chests,  nrasenlsr 
limbs,  and  well-formed  hands  and  feet. 

Their  complexion  is  a  very  light  copper-colour ;  their  hair  black  ttid 
long,  and  generally  neatly  ^  done  up**  on  the  top  of  the  head.  They 
have  high  prominent  foreheads,  indicative  of  int^ectnal  capabilitiss* 
at  the  lower  edge  of  which,  especially  with  the  females,  are  a  pair  of 
long  jet-black  silken  eyriashes,  with  more  than  what  we  would  cooakler 
a  usual  curve.  These  sre  nerely  the  drapers  or  windMr-cmrtaios  ondcr 
which  the  soul  peeps  out  horn  her  pslsee,  tMrongh ihserystat  mediMi 
of  a  pair  of  bright  penetraliiig  Mask  eyes.  Their  (bees  are  roowi^ 
plump,  and  fidl ;  the  eheek-baaes  not  bekif  so  higll  is  is  hsmI  wMi 
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other  sava^  tribet.    They  have  a  handtoiiie  dom,  moienlaly  ckratedf 
with  a  mouth  well  proportioned  to  the  other  features  of  tin  race,  and  a. 
beautiful  set  of  teeth,  whiter  than  the  purest  ivory.    Dimpled  cheeks 
and  double  chins  are  common  to  tiie  young  of  both  sexes.    The  men 
have  short  tliick  necks,  the  front  part  of  which  is  generally  covered 
with  a  long  black  beard,  which  is  permitted  to  grow  only  from  the  chin.. 
Some  of  their  principal  chiefs,  however,  wear  very  large  mustachlos. 
They  have  large  ears,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  slit  sufficiently 
large  for  the  reception  of  an  ornament  of  the  siae  of  a  goose-egg.    This 
is  often  decorated  with  the  teeth  of  various  kinds  of  fish,  shells,  birds* 
bills,  feathers,  and  flowers  of  the  valleys.     They  also  wear  a  neck 
ornament  of  nearly  the  same  materials.     They  are  seldom  tattooed^ 
excepting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; 
which  is  ollen,  on  the  breast  of  a  chief,  one  uninterrupted  tattoo,  repre- 
senting various  imaginary  figures,  executed  with  much  taste  and  neat^ 
ness.     The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  like  that  of  their  eastern  neighbours* 
from  which  it  does  not  vary  in  any  important  particular.     They  wear 
rings,  or  bracelets,  of  tortoise-shell  on  their  arms,  and  af  pearlndiell 
on  their  legs  and  ancles.     For  personal  cleanliness  they  may  defy 
competition  with  any  people  on  earth.     They  are  naturally  goodk 
humoured,  friendly,  lively,  cheerful,  and  active ;  uncommonly  kind  and 
afTectkmate  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  pay  great  deference  and 
respect  to  age. 

The  women  generally  are  of  about  tlie  same  size  as  ours,  delicately 
formed,  with  very  slender  waisu,  and  exquisitely  moulded  busts.  Their 
hands  and  feet  are  not  larger  than  those  of  our  children  at  twelve  yeara 
of  age ;  and  I  have  frequently,  with  both  hands,  spanned  the  waists  of 
girls  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years  old.  They  are  marriageable  ai  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ^fty  moons,  which  is  about  twelve  years. 
They  have  small  heads,  high  foreheads,  large  black  eyes,  full  plump 
cheeks,  handsomely -formed  noses,  small  mouth,  and  its  never-failing 
appendage  in  this  part  of  tlie  world,  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth,  which  adds 
a  thousand  charms  to  each  bewitching  smile.  Their  ears  are  small, 
and  their  necks  very  delicately  formed,  back  of  which  flows  their  long 
black  hair,  when  not  done  up  on  the  back  of  the  head,  lliey  are  ex- 
tremely modest  and  sensitive  on  particular  subjects,  and  blushes  can 
frequently  be  seen  playing  through  the  darkness  of  their  complexions. 
Tlieir  countenances  ever  express  vivacity  and  cheerfulness;  their 
movements  are  elastic  and  sylph-like ;  even  the  Virginian  Pocahontas, 
on  the  score  of  personal  attractions  and  tenderness  of  disposition,  would 
be  thrown  in  the  shade  by  a  comparison  with  the  fascinating  females 
of  Bergh's  Group. 

Chastity  and  fidelity  in  tlie  marriage  state  are  innate  principles  with 
these  people ;  and  the  possibility  of  their  violation  is  hvdly  conceived 
of.  Consequently,  their  conjugal  connexkms  are  almost  uniibrmly 
happy.  A  wife  never  speaks  to  her  husband  without  a  smile  of  affec- 
tion on  her  countenance ;  and  in  all  my  intercourse  with,  them,  I  never 
heard  a  man  speak  harshly  or  unkindly  to  a  female.  Tlieir  social 
attachments  are  also  very  strong,  and  even  the  most  distant  relation* 
ships  appear  to  be  held  more  saered  than  tlit  nearest  and  olosesi  are 
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Bometimes  held  imong  eifiitsed  Aaieiicaiiff*  They  are  faithful  frienda, 
good  neighboura,  and  pay  implicit  ohedienee  to  the  laws  and  customa 
by  which  they  are  gOTerned.  Acta  of  injnatice  and  oppression  are 
scarcely  known  among  them ;  but  charity,  kindness,  and  benevolence 
prevail  to  the  greatest  extent.  They  will  fight  bravely  in  the  cause  of 
a  friend ;  bnt  are  never  quarrelsome  or  revengeful  on  account  of  any 
private  injury  they  may  have  received  themselves.  Their  personal 
contests  are  very  rare,  however ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  they  are 
conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  honour  and  fair  play.  A  man 
will  not  attack  his  neighbour,  whatever  be  his  pi  evocation,  until  he  haa 
first  ascertained  that  the  physical  prowess  of  liis  antagonist  is  net 
much  inferior  to  his  own ;  as  they  hold  it  in  abhorrence  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weak. 

For  active  industry,  cheerful  diligence,  and  patient  perseverance  bo 
parallel  can  be  found  for  tliem  among  the  natives  of  any  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  that  I  have  ever  vbited.  The  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  all  in  active  motion  firom  sunrise  to  sunset ;  either  in  catching 
fish,  or  at  work  on  their  canoes,  war  implements,  fishing  apparatusy. 
wearing  apparel,  or  habitations.  Every  thing  they  do  is  executed  with 
the  greatest  neatness  and  ingenuity,  notwithstanding  they  have  no  better 
tools  than  such  as  they  themaelves  manufacture  fi»m  shells,  attmear 
and  the  teeth  of  fish.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  by  their  lawa  to 
remain  in  bed  after  the  sun  has  risen,  cases  of  aickneaa  and  bodily 
infirmity  excepted ;  dyspepsia  and  liver  complaints,  therefore,  with  tfaie 
thousand  and  one  ills  that  civilized  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  unknown  to  the 
natives  of  these  happy  islands. 

In  describing  the  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of  these  nativeat  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  there  were  no  exceptions,  nor  any 
sditary  instaticea  of  violating  the  laws.  A  perfect  atate  of  society 
does  not,  and  perhaps  never  can,  exist  on  this  diversified  globe.  Tm 
very  necessity  of  a  law  implies  the  contrary.  To  strike  a  woman  is 
justly  considered  by  the  natives  of  Bergh*s  Group  as  an  imnatural  and 
unmanly  act,  whatever  may  be  the  provocation.  But  if  a  woman  prove 
refractory,  disobedient,  or  abusive  to  her  husband,  and  gentle  means 
will  not  reclaim  her,  she  is  transported  to  a  small  island  of  the  grotq»» 
where  none  but  women  reside,  and  the  man  who  is  known  to  take  one 
of  them  ofiT,  without  permission  of  the  i^ovenmient,  must  sufifer  deatfu 
Pimishments  still  more  severe  are  inflicted  on  the  man  who  ill-treats 
his  wife. 

For  feats  of  stren|ph,  agility,  and  addreaa  aome  of  these  natives 
would  put  our  beat  curcus  performers  to  the  blush.  They  will  throw 
a  rapid  succession  of  somersets,  back  and  forward,  without  any  tiuog 
elastic  beneath  their  feet ;  and  tliey  are  equally  expert  in  runmagt 
jtunping,  climbing,  pitching  heavy  substances,  Sic.  They  will  aacend 
a  cocoanut^tree,  which  is  tall,  straight,  and  smooth  as  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  with  aa  much  apparent  ease  and  agihtv  as  a  sailor  will  aseead 
theratlinesofahroodstnat  have  just  been  well  setup.  They  exoel  sisa 
in  swimming,  and  appear  lo  be  aa  much  at  home  ia  the  water  as  thm 
seal  or  the  tortoise.  They  will  dive  to  tha  bottom  io  fiAeoi  fnhnaw 
of  water,  and  bring  up  half  a.dooen  peari  oysteffs. 
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ease  as  tome  of  our  best  swimmers  will  go  down  in  three  fathoms, 
and  bring  any  thing  from  the  bottom. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  ideas  of  these  islanders^  the  little  infor- 
mation 1  obtained  may  be  communicated  in  a  few  words.  They 
believe  tliat  all  things  arc  created  by  some  wise  and  powerful  Being, 
who  rules  over  and  governs  the  whole,  and  whose  residence  is  above 
the  stars ;  that  he  watches  o\'er  all  his  children,  and  all  animated 
things,  with  patenial  care  and  aflfection ;  that  he  provides  food  for  man, 
for  the  birds,  lish,  and  insects  ;  the  most  minute  being  intended  to  feed 
the  larger,  and  the  whole  to  sustain  the  human  race ;  that  the  Creator 
waters  these  islands  with  his  own  hand,  by  pouring  down  seasonable 
rains  from  above ;  that  he  planted  the  cocoanut-tree,  the  bread-fruit, 
and  all  the  oihcr  trees,  together  with  every  shrub,  plant,  and  spire  of 
grass ;  that  good  actions  are  pleasing  to  him,  but  that  bad  actions  make 
him  angry ;  that  they  shall  be  happy  or  miserable  liercaAer,  according 
to  their  conduct  in  this  life  ;  that  the  good  will  then  live  on  a  group  oi 
lovely  islands,  still  more  pleasant  and  beautiful  than  their  own,  while 
the  bad  shall  be  separated  from  them,  and  transported  to  some  rocky 
desolate  island  where  there  are  no  cocoanuts,  nor  bread-fruit,  nor  fresh 
water,  nor  fish,  nor  a  single  vestige  of  vegetation.  They  have  no 
temples,  churches,  or  forms  of  worship ;  but  say  they  love  the  Supreme 
Being  for  his  goodness  to  them. 

They  hold  the  marriage  contract  to  be  a  sacred  and  binding  obliga- 
tion ;  and  that  it  must  be  solemnized  either  in  presence  of  the  kins,  or 
one  of  his  majesty^s  principal  chiefs  duly  authorized  and  delegated  for 
th^it  purpose.  Previous  to  this  contract  being  made,  no  restramt  is 
imposed  upon  cither  party,  and  the  unmarried  woman  may  bestow 
her  favours  on  whom  she  pleases,  without  incurring  censure,  or 
feeling  conscious  of  doing  wrong.  But  once  married,  and  a  false 
slep  is  infamy.  A  pregnant  female,  married  or  unmarried,  is  looked 
upon  with  respect  and  honour  ;  while  slie  herself,  with  conscious  pride 
of  her  own  fruitfulness,  is  very  far  from  taking  any  pains  to  conceal 
her  situation.  A  young  native  in  searcli  of  a  wife  generally  gives 
the  preference  to  one  who  has  already  given  such  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  her  ability  to  build  him  up  a  family. 

Their  funeral  rites  are  also  somewhat  singular  and  peculiar.  On 
the  decease  of  a  near  relative,  they  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  food  for 
forty-eight  hours ;  and  for  one  month  afterward,  they  take  nothing  but 
fruit,  depriving  themselves  entirely  of  fish,  which  is  their  greatest 
luxur}'.  For  the  loss  of  a  parent,  or  a  conjugal  partner,  they  also 
retire  in  solitude  to  the  mountains,  for  three  months.  But  duty  now 
compels  me  to  add  another  circumstance,  which  for  the  honoiur  of 
human  nature,  I  wish  could  be  omitted  consistently  with  truth. — 
The  death  of  the  king,  or  a  principal  chief,  is  always  celebrated  by 
human  sacrifices !  Several  men,  women,  and  children  are  selected  as 
his  honorary  attendants  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  they  are  proud  of 
the  distinction,  for  they  are  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him !  On 
these  occasions,  and  for  two  months  after  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a 
chief,  not  a  canoe  is  allowed  to  float  upou  the  water.  A  few  humane 
missionaries  would  soon  dispel  this  daric  cloud  of  superstition. 
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I  have  already  said  that  the  Indian  race,  who  inhabit  the  two  western 
islands,  and  the  negro  race,  who  inhabit  the  two  eastern  islands,  are 
often  at  war  with  each  other ;  but  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  commencing  and  carrying  on  hcwtilities.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  the  following  is  their  general  plan  of  operations. 

If  the  western  iadanders  have  received,  or  think  they  have  received*, 
an  injury  from  their  eastern  neighbours,  they  send  the  aggressors  notice, 
by  an  agent  duly  authorized  for  the  mission,  that  in  five  days  from  that 
date  (for  they  always  give  five  days*  notice),  at  such  an  hour,  and  in 
such  a  place,  a  certain  number  of  warriors  will  land  on  their  terriuwy 
from  a  specified  number  of  canoes,  .armed  and  equipped  in  such  aod 
iuch  a  manner ;  at  which  time  and  place  negotiations  may  be  opcn><» 
for  explanations  and  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  landing,  the  meeting,  and  the  negotiation,  all  take  place  accocd- 
iagly  ;  and  if  the  subject  of  dispute  be  amicably  adjusted,  the  affiur 
termioates  with  a  banquet,  and  both  parties  are  satisfied.  But  id,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  fail  to  agree,  ^  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.**  Aa 
equal  number  of  warriors  meet  the  complainants,  face  to  face,  and 
''  let  the  havdest  fend  off.^  For  half  an  hour  they  fight  like  ferociovs 
tigers,  dealing  out  wounds  and  death  without  pity  or  compunctioo. 
They  then  separate,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and  rest  for  the  remaiodttr 
of  the  day ;  both  parties  remaining  near  the  field  of  battle,  boryiof 
their  dead,  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded. 

On  the  following  day,  when  both  parties  have  declared  themselves 
in  readiness,  the  contest  is  renewed,  with  twofold  earnestness,  and 
continues  twice  the  time  of  the  yesterday's  battle,  unless  one  of  the 
contending  parties  should  give  in,  and  yield  the  victory  to  the  other« 
On  the  contraiy,  at  the  termination  of  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  they 
again  separate,  lay  aside  their  weapons,  and  assistreach  other  in  bury- 
ing the  dead,  and  giving  relief  to  the  wounded,  in  the  most  amicaUe 
manner.  On  the  Uiird  day  tlie  fate  of  the  campaign  is  decided.  They 
commence  the  battle  in  the  morning,  and  continue  it  until  one  of  the 
parties  is  beaten.  If  it  be  the  invaders,  thcv  forfeit  their  canoes  and 
weapons  to  the  conquerors,  who  are  bounu  to  give  the  vanquished  a 
feast,  and  convey  them  to  their  own  islands  in  safety,  where  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  ratified  by  another  feast,  which  lasts  two  days.  The  two 
inlands  will  then  be  in  mourning  for  fifteen  days,  in  honour  of  their 
friends  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  After  this  a  friendly  intercourse  is 
renewed,  and  botli  parties  pass  and  repass  from  their  respective  islands 
as  usual. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  invading  party  prove  victonmis,.the 
others  will  accede  to  their  demands,  and  make  the  best  treaty  that  cir- 
cumsunccs  will  allow,  always  ratified  by  a  feast  of  two  days'  duratiot* 
The  prisoners  taken  during  the  action  belong  to  the  individuals  who 
take  them,  if  their  party  be  victorious ;  otherwise  they  are  given  up  to 
the  conquerors ;  but  the  yielding  party  are  never  considered  or  treatad 
as  prisoners,  but  are  honourably  used,  and  sent  to  their  respectiio 
homes,  as  before  stated. 

The  weapons  with  which  these  battles  ars  deeidsd  consist  oC  spesni 
made  of  very  light  wood,  and  pointsd  wtlh  llint'StOBi!  or  isb-bonso; 
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and  another  kind  made  of  rery  heavy  wood,  about  sixteen  feet  in  length* 
sharply  pointed,  and  hardened  in  the  fire.  These  they  will  throw  to 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  at  a  mark  the  size  of  a  man,  and 
never  miss  it,  generally  hitting  it  near  the  centre.  The  points  of  their 
weapons  are  never  poisoned ;  but  whether  from  a  principle  of  honour, 
or  the  want  of  means,  I  was  not  informed.  Their  war  clubs  are  made 
of  a  species  of  wood  which  much  resembles  our  fustic ;  being  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  size  of  a  man*s  wrist  at  each  end, 
but  smaller  in  the  middle  ;  very  smoothly  wrought,  handsomely  pro- 
portioned ;  and,  in  some  parts,  elegantly  carved.  They  grasp  ihcm 
by  the  centre,  and  exercise  with  them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
Irishman  plays  with  his  "  sprig  of  shilalch.**  With  this  weapon  I  have 
seen  one  man  keep  half  a  dozen  at  bay  at  the  same  time.  Their  slings, 
with  which  they  generally  commence  the  battle,  are  made  of  the  fibres 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and  are  about  three  feet  in  length  when  doubled; 
In  the  centre*  is  formed  a  Tcry  neat  saddle  for  the  stone,  which  is 
generally  the  size  of  a  poose-egg ;  this  they  will  throw  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  with  tolerable  precision. 

The  habitations  of  these  islanders  are  happily  contrivecT  and  inge- 
niously constnioled.  In  size  ihey  vary  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth ;  being  only  one  story 
high,  with  angular  roofs,  neatly  thatched  with  cocoanut  and  palm  leaves, 
which  render  tlicm  completely  water-tight.  The  sides  of  the  house 
are  covered,  during  the  rainy  season,  with  large  mats,  made  of  the 
same  materials,  which  are  put  up  about  the  last  of  November,  and 
removed  again  about  the  first  of  February,  and  stowed  away  under 
the  pitch  of  tlie  roof,  in  a  place  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Thus* 
for  nearly  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  air  has  a  free  circulation  through 
all  parts  of  the  house,  both  night  and  day.  When  the  tight  water- 
proof mats  are  removed  in  Februar\',  their  place  is  supplied  for  the 
pleasant  season  by  a  set  o(  open-work  mats,  resembling,  in  appearance, 
the  top  or  staysail  netting  of  a  ship,  and  forming  a  beautiful  substitute 
for  lattice-work.  'I'hc  floors  are  carpeted  with  coarse  mats,  which 
are  regularly  washed  once  a  week,  at  the  sea-shore. 

Their  beds  are  soft  mats,  very  finely  wrought,  of  which  the  more 
delicate  and  luxurious  have  several  thicknesses  or  layers,  piled  on  each 
other.     Some  of  the  females  who   are   mothers   have  baskets,  or 
cradles  of  wickerwork,  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  for  the 
youncf  children  to  sleep  in.     They  have  also  a  kind  of  bed  or  crib  very 
ingeniously  contrived  for  the  sick,  consisting  of  a  large  strong  mat 
stretched  on  a  frame  of  bamboo,  elevated  about  eighteen  inches  froa 
the  floor,  and  furnished  with  sides  of  network.     These  are  so  con 
trivcd,  with  a  hole  or  opening  in  the  centre,  that  the  patient  who  Ik 
very  low  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  necessary  calls  of  nature 
Over  these  cribs,  or  sick-beds,  are  suspended  large  fans,  madeof  palir 
leaves,  which  the  patient  can  easily  put  in  motion  by  a  small  cord 
They  also  have  finely-wrought  mats,  made  expressly  to  eat  fron 
vhich  n^*^*  ''"^^ry  meal  are  immediately  taken  to  the  water  and  washecL 
n  shor     -     oe  score  of  personal   '■•»'•'  Hotnep*'"  cleanliness,  these 
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heard  of;  and  my  wife  firequeatly  tells  me,  in  Iter  playful  manner, 
that  for  her  improvement  in  the  science  of  housekeeping  she  is 
indebted  to  the  lessons  she  received  from  the  ladies  of  Bergh*s  Group. 

Their  houses  are  arranged  in  clusters,  or  small  villages  ;  standing 
in  regular  rows,  with  streets  between  them,  about  fifty  fathoms  wide. 
Each  house  has  a  spacious  yard  attached  to  it,  surrounded  by  a  bam- 
boo fence,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  the  air.  bi 
the  centre  of  each  village  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  directs  all 
its  affairs  iji  the  capacity  of  magistrate,  and  to  whose  judgment  all 
local  disputes  are  submitted ;  with  the  right  of  appealing  from  his  de- 
cision to  that  of  the  king,  or  head  chief  of  the  tribe. 

These  islands  are  mc^eralely  elevated,  each  of  them  being  high  in 
the  centre,  and  gradually  descending  into  beautiful  valleys  and  fertile 
plains  towards  the  shores,  at  all  points  of  the  compass,  with  cmtal 
streams  running  into  the  sea  in  every  direction.  It  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  a  group  of  islands  thus  situated,  near  the  equator, 
covered  with  a  deep  mellow  soil,  and  presenting  such  features  to  a 
tropical  sun,  must  teem  with  vegetable  life  in  rapid  and  perpetual  suc- 
cession. Indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  last  wonl  be  appropriate  where  blos- 
soms and  ripe  fruit  adorn  the  same  trees,  and  even  the  same  branches « 
interspersed  with  the  same  kind  of  fruit  in  all  its  different  stages  and 
gradations  of  existence.  Every  falling  leaf  is  merely  pushed  from 
its  stem  bv  a  newly  formed  successor,  while  tfie  full-seeded  plants, 
grass,  and  vegetables  are  compelled  to  give  place  to  a  premature  off- 
spring. Spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  here  in  perpetual  conten- 
tion for  the  supremacy.  Winter  merely  takes  a  hasty  peep  at  the 
contest,  and  retires  with  an  animating  smile  even  sweeter  than  their 
own. 

Were  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  qnly  possessed  of  a  little 
agricultural  knowledge,  and  would  exercise  it  whh  a  tithe  of  the  skill 
Bnd  ingenuity  which  they  display  on  self-taught  arts  of  less  import* 
ance,  these  islands  might  soon  become  the  richest  gardens  of  the 
world.  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  have  been  instrumental  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  such  a  desirable  revolution.  I  commimicated  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  which  our  brief  intercourse  would  permit, 
tlurough  interpreters  whose  native  dialect  was  so  similar  to  their  own 
that  they  could  converse  together  without  the  least  diflicuhy.  I  also 
furnished  them  with  a  variety  of  seeds,  which  they  promised  to  plant 
and  cultivate  according  to  my  directions.  Among  these  were,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plnms,  melons,  pumpkins,  yams,  potatoes,  onions, 
<»abbages,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  pease,  ^.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  coffee,  pepper,  sugarr-cane,  and  spices  of  various  kinds  would 
thrive  on  these  islands  with  little  or  no  trouble. 

The  thick  and  heavy  growth  of  the  forests  ils  ei'idence  of  sufficient 
weight  to  prove  the  richness  of  the  soil  which  clothes  the  surface  of 
these  beantifttl  islands.  I  know  that  the  uplands  produce  sandal-wood, 
but  in  what  quantities  I  was  not  able  to  ascertam.  A  great  nuod>er 
and  variety  of  beantiful  plants  are  ibcmd  in  every  directkm ;  not  only 
in  (he  valleys  and  pUins,  hoc  i^  on  the  hills,  to  their  veiy  somonu. 
Many  of  these  were  straofers  to  mOt  iwl  tneby  I  piesimii*  as  are  aoi 
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generally  known  in  this  country.  Some  of  them^  I  am  sure,  would 
be  highly  esteemed  by  scientific  collectors.  The  cocoanut  and  bread- 
fruit'trecs,  here  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  their  fruits  are  much 
larger  and  of  more  delicious  flavour  than  those  I  have  been  accus- 
tODird  to  see  in  otiier  islmds  of  these  seas. 

The  natives  of  Bergh's  Group  are  blessed  with  the  purest  of  water* 
descending  in  limpid  streams  from  tlieir  mountain  sources.  But  they 
seldom  drink  it  until  it  has  ascended  through  the  invisible  veins  of  the 
lofty  cocoanut-trec,  and  concealed  itself  in  the  centre  of  its  delectable 
fruit.  Thus  purified  in  one  of  nature's  sweetest  alembics,  they  con- 
sider it  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  beverage  in  the  world. 

'i*he  climate  here  is  also  delightful,  never  too  hot,  nor  too  cold. 
Lying  in  the  strength  of  that  aerial  current  called  the  north-east 
trade-winds,  tlicse  islands  are  always  refreshed  with  a  fine  cool  sea- 
breeze,  which  keeps  the  atmosphere  in  a  pure  state,  imparting  healthy 
activity,  and  vigour  to  every  department  of  animated  nature. 

Of  the  animals  found  in  tlicse  islands  my  information  is  very  lim- 
ited, as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  interior.  I  know  that 
the  groves  abound  with  a  great  variety  of^  birds,  all  of  them  beautiful 
to  tike  eye,  and  most  of  Uiem  charmingly  musicaL  I  saw  several 
reptiles  of  the  lizard  family,  but  none  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Insects 
are  numerous,  gaudy  and  sparkliug,  but  none  of  them  trouble&ome. 
Of  minerals  we  saw  none  worthy  of  notice.  The  waters  within  the 
outer  reef  that  surrounds  the  whole  group  are  swarming  with  a  great 
variety  of  excellent  fish,  which  may  be  taken  in  great  abundance, 
cither  witli  a  seine  or  by  hook  and  line.  Shellfish  of  various  kinds, 
abound  among  the  reefs  and  shoals,  and  along  tlie  shores,  some  of 
which  afford  rare  spccimons,  surpassing  any  thing  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  world.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
naturalist  and  virtuoso  could  prorure  a  richer  collection  of  rare,  cu- 
rious, and  valuable  ^jhells  than  at  these  islands.  Pearl  oysters  are 
plenty,  and  those  which  we  obtained  o{  the  natives  were  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Sooloo  sea-shell.  The  green  turtle  is  abundant,  but  I 
think  that  the  hawkVbill  tortoise  is  very  scarce,  as  we  saw  few  in  the 
water,  and  not  much  of  the  shell  among  the  natives. 

Bichv'd'-mer  may  be  obtained  here  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a 
very  superitN*  quality,  provided  the  amicable  professions  of  the  natives 
can  be  depended  on,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  cure 
tiiem,  in  which  case  the  time  and  labour  of  taking  them  would  be 
entirely  lost.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  several  cargoes  might 
be  taken  here,  a  great  part  of  which  would  command  the  highest 
price,  if  the  specimens  we  saw  are  a  criterion  for  judging  of  its  gen- 
eral quality.  Some  that  we  found  were  two  feet  in  length,  and  eigh- 
teen inches  in  circumference  ;  tlie  meat  of  which,  when  the  eauraiU 
were  taken  out,  would  weigh  from  seven  to  nine  pounds !  This  is  • 
larger  size  than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  Feejee  Islands,  tht 
New-Hebrides,  Bougainville%  New-Ireland,  New-Britain,  New-Gruinea. 
i^A«v-Hanover,  or  even  at  the  Massacre  Islands. 

Nave  not  tl      east  doubt,  that  a  ship  built  and  equipped  ezor^nsl* 
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pearl  and  tortQtteHiheU»  MJid^wood^  hkhe^d^-mer^  and  other  vahi^blea, 
under  the  condoet  of  a  careful  and  able  commander,  would  obtain 
two  or  three  cargoes  for  the  Canton  market  without  having  any  trouble 
with  the  natives,  provided  they  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  dealt 
with  honourably.  For  such  an  enterprise,  the  necessary  articles  of 
traffic  are,  beads,  looking-glasses,  tinder-works,  axes,  hatchets,  adzes« 
saws,  planes,  chisels,  gouges,  gimlets,  files,  rasps,  spoke-shavefl« 
hammers,  knives,  scissors,  razors,  needles,  thread,  different  kinds  of 
crockery-ware,  cheap  chintz,  and  calicoes  of  bright  gaudy  colours, 
and  all  sorts  of  trinkets.  These  articles  should  all  be  selected  by  a 
man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

A  ship  intended  for  this  trade  ahotdd  be  from  three  hundred  !• 
tliree  hundred  and  fiAy  tons  burthen ;  built  of  good  materials^  of  a 
light  draught  of  water,  and  a  fast  sailer.  She  should  also  be  built  oa 
a  different  conatruction  from  any  other  vessel,  and  rigged  into  a  barqot. 
She  should  be  well  armed«  with  at  least  ten  double  fortified  twdf>e* 
pound  carronades ;  and  two  long  twelves,  and  manned  with  an  efiect^ 
ive  crew  of  forty  or  fiAy  able-bodied  men,  with  a  select  first-rate  set 
of  officers,  besides  several  medical  and  scientific  men*  She  shoidd 
also  be  provided  with  four  brass  blunderbuss^  for  each  top,  with 
water-tight  juin-<chests,  for  the  same  purpose.  Hcor  anchors  and  cabisa 
should  be  of  more  than  double  the  usual  weight  and  strength  4)i  those 
iutended  for  any  other  trade.  She  should  be  amply  supplied  with  ill 
kiuds  of  nautical  instruments,  for  ascertaining  the  exact  situation  of 
all  the  islands  and  places  she  might  visit,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
be  accurately  laid  down,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Above  all,  she 
should  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a  man  who  is  qualified  for  the 
business ;  one  who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  naviga- 
tions of  those  seas,  and  who  will  study  the  health  and  comfort  of  his 
men,  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  natives. 

Such  a  ship,  thus  prepared  for  a  two  years'  vo]rage,  and  navigated 
by  such  a  commander,  would  return  an  immense  profit  to  the  owners. 
I  do  not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  an  investment  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  thus  employed,  would  yield  a  return  of 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  discovery  of  these  islands 
has  laid  open  a  field  for  Uie  exercise  of  commercial  enterorise  of  vast 
importance,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  our  country  at  large.  Tlia 
soil  is  rich,  and  capable  of  producing,  under  proper  cultivation*  all 
the  vegetable  wealth  of  a  tropical  climate. 

In  giving  these  islands  the  name  of  Bergh*s  Group,  I  was  actuated 
solely  by  die  desire  of  adding  to  the  well^amed  celebrity  of  a  nama 
which  is  universally  respected  1^  aU  who  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  the  family  which  it  designates.  My  fiiend  Edwin  Bergh  is 
the  son  of  Christian  Bergh,  Esq.,  a  ship-builder  of  no  inconsiderabia 
eminence,  in  the  city  of  New- York;  and  is  justly  entitled  19 
the  honour  of  having  his  name  engraved  in  characters  that  time  eaa 
never  obUterate^  on  the  coral  parapet  that  surrounds  the  loveliest  groap 
of  islands  in  the  PacificOeean.  I  elakn  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of 
these  islands,  and  I  know  their  worth.  IndepsBdent  of  mv  owa  ak^ 
servatkMw,  the  natives  were  veir  eomrnrnMratifa  to  ms  oa  ttis  sobjast 
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of  their  nataral  productioiis  ■  and  capabilities,  through  the  inteipreteiv 
before  alluded  to,  who  were  natives  of  Yap,  an  island  which  is  sitaated 
about  sixty  leagues  nortli-east  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  the  natives  of 
which  speak  a  language  almost  exactly  like  that  spoken  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Bergh*s  Group.  I'hese  men  had  acquired  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage at  Mauilln,  tlirough  uliich  medium  my  information  was  ob- 
tained. 

August  3lst. — I  am  fully  conviuced  that  the  natives  of  these  islands 
are  more  mild,  gentle,  peaceable,  and  honourably  disposed,  than  any 
other  savage  tribes  I  have  ever  met  with  ;  but  they  are  still  savages^ 
and  from  some  suspicious  circumstances  which  occurred  on  Tuesday 
the  31st  of  August,  I  adopted  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  trust  them  too  far,  well  knowing,  from  long  experience,  that 
caution  is  the  parent  of  security.  On  the  day  just  mentioned,  the 
Antarctic  was  surrounded  by  more  than  four  hundred  canoes,  in  many 
of  which  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  large  supply  of  war  implements. 
As  we  had  never  taken  notice  of  any  thing  of  tliis  kind  before,  we  began 
to  entertain  some  implcasant  suspicions  of  intended  treachery  and  im- 
pending hostilities ;  although,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  by  our 
natives  of  Yap,  they  solemnly  denied  having  any  inimical  intentions, 
alleging  that  they  had  merely  armed  in  consequence  of  some  appre* 
hendcd  dispute  with  the  negroes. 

This  explanation  was  not  satisfactor)%  and  as  I  felt  a  great  reluctance 
to  come  to  an  open  rupture  wlih  a  people  to  whom  I  had  become  sa 
strongly  attached,  I  determined  to  shorten  my  visit,  and  leave  them 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  mean  time  I  adopted  every  necessary 
precaution  for  the  defence  of  the  vessel.  A  double  sentry  was  placed 
in  the  gangways,  on  both  quarters,  and  on  both  bows,  with  four  loaded 
muskets  by  each  man.  Men  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands  were 
stationed  by  the  brass  swivels  which  were  mounted  on  the  rail,  and 
loaded  with  canisters  of  musket-balls.  'J'hey  stood  with  the  monkey- 
tails  in  their  hands,  the  aprons  of!*,  with  instnictions  not  to  touch  a 
single  match  to  the  priming  without  distinct  orders  from  me,  which 
would  not  be  given  unless  the  natives  commenced  an  attack.  What* 
ever  might  have  been  their  original  secret  intentions,  they  were  evi- 
dently forcibly  struck  Aviih  the  uuusunl  stir  and  bustle  on  board  the 
Antarctic  ;  where  the  drums  were  beating,  the  colours  flying,  the  fifes 
playing,  and  the  bugles  sounding,  "  with  fearful  note  of  dreadful  prepa- 
ration." While  our  deck  was  thus  enlivened,  our  gallant  tars  were 
all  life  and  acti\ity,  payuig  the  most  prompt  attention  to  the  various 
duties  assigned  them.  In  a  few  minutes  tlie  anchor  was  at  the  bow ; 
and  in  the  next  moment,  to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  gazing  natives,  the 
Antarctic's  white  wings  were  all  expanded  at  once,  even  to  steering- 
sails  and  stay-sails,  courteously  wooing  the  breeze,  which  was  wafting- 
her  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  moment  that  orders  wei*e  given  to  let  fall  the  sails  (the  yards 
and  gafis  being  at  the  mast-heads),  to  sheet  home  the  topsails,  and 
gather  ad  tlie  sheets  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails,  the  music  stmck  up- 
Yankee  Doodle ;  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  from  the  time  the  anchor 
came  to  the  bows  (all  the  canvass  being  still  furled),  all  sail  was  set. 
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trimmed  to  the  wind,  and  the  Antaretic  was  <mee  more  gliding  orer  the 
bosom  of  the  placid  lagoon,  with  all  her  native  grace  and  beauty. 

SepUmbtr  3c/. — On  Friday,  the  8d  of  Septemb^,  we  passed  withia 
about  ten  miles  of  the  east  end  of  Yoong  William's  Group,  on  our  way 
to  Monteverdeson's  Islands,  at  which  it  was  our  intention  to  toneh* 
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Mont6T«deson*i  Group— Treachery  of  the  Nativet — ^Attack  on  the  Antavetk  te-^ 
palatd— Wholesome  Chastisement — ^Arrive  at  the  Massacre  Islands — ^AssaSsd 
by  the  Cannibals,  who  are  lepolsed  with  Loss — ^Fire  upon  the  Town— Beneftsial 
Kesnlt — Leonwd  Shaw,  supposed  to  hare  fallen  m  the  general  MasBacfe» 
alive,  and  liberated  from  a  horrid  Slavery — Excitement  of  the  Crew — Porehase 
of  an  Island — A  Castle  in  the  Air — Suspicions  Movements — A  brief  Sketch  of 
the  Suflerinffs  of  Leonard  Shaw,  during  a  Captivity  of  more  than  Fifteen  Weafcr 
among  Uie  Cannibals. 

Thb  reader  wiU  perhaps  recdlect,  that  when  we  left  MonteverdesonV 
Islands,  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  as  recorded  in  Chapter  VI.,  the  Antarctic 
was  chased  several  miles  by  an  armed  flotilla  of  canoes,  manned  bjr 
more  than  five  hundred  hostile  savages.  Unwitting  to  shed  the  bloda 
of  this  treacherous  misguided  people,  we  left  them  to  their  own  reflee** 
tions ;  hoping  that  our  ibibearance  on  that  occasion  would  teach  theiii> 
a  more  sidutary  lesson  than  a  demonstration  of  our  power  could  have 
done.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  however,  we  judged  them  more 
favourably  than  Uiey  deserved ;  as  diey  attributed  our  lenity  to  imbe- 
cility, and  our  retreat  to  cowardice ;  an  opinion  which  only  tended  la 
encourage  their  treachery  and  increase  their  audacity  and  presump^ 
tion. 

September  6th, — In  our  passage  from  Bergh's  Group  to  the  Massacre 
Islands,  wo  found  it  expedient  to  touch  once  more  at  Monteverdeson'e 
Group ;  and  accordingly,  on  Sunday^  the  0th  of  September,  ai  five^ 
A.  M.,  we  were  dese  m  with  its  western  end ;  and  at  six,  A.  M.,  warn 
visited  by  about  two  hundred  of  the  natives,  in  their  canoes,  witheot 
arms.  Nothing  was  said  on  either  side  about  their  unwarranted  and* 
unprovoked  designs  aeainst  us,  three  months  before ;  they  pretoided 
to  be  very  sincere  in  dieir  amicable  professions,  and  we  pretended  tnh 
believe  them.  They  also  appeared  to  be  very  eager  and  anxious  ta 
trade  with  us,  in  which  we  indulged  them,  as  far  as  their  little  stodc 
of  trifling  curiosities  extended.  The  breeze  having  now  died  away  to 
a  perfect  calm,  the  vessel  was  drifted  about  by  a  gentle  current,  wnieh 
set  to  the  south-west. 

The  natives  remained  alongside  until  five  o^clock  in  the  aflemodlit 
when  they  all  took  leave  of  os  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  paddlsd 
towards  the  nearest  island,  which  was  then  abool  three  miles  to  die 
north-east  When  they  had  'proceeded  abom  hdf^way  to  the  8liot«» 
they  all  suddenly  came  to  a  full  stop ;  but  for  vAat  poipoee  Wf  ooidd 
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not  imagine.  As  the  sun  was  about  setting,  we  at  first  conjectured  that 
it  might  be  some  religious  ceremony  that  detained  them,  such  as  paying- 
their  cveniii*;  adoration  to  the  departing  luminary.  Our  conjectures 
and  doubts,  however,  were  not  of  long  diu*ation.  A  party  of  about 
three  hundred  warriors  was  soon  observed  to  put  off  from  the  shore, 
and  join  those  who  were  lyiuf;:  on  tlicir  oars. 

In  the  next  luoniout  we  could  aec  the  now  comers  hastily  distributing 
^va^-(•lub.s,  spears,  !)OM-i  and  arrows,  and  other  offensive  weapons, 
amoui:  tlietnidcrs  who  Iiad  so  rcccnilv  left  us  with  everv  demonstration 
of  friciulship.  By  the  aid  of  our  glasses,  we  watched  these  suspicious 
inovcnicuts  with  painful  interest.  When  the  arms  were  distributed  to 
every  canoe,  we  could  sec  them  painl  iheir  faces  red,  and  adorn  iheir 
hcaiis  with  cocoanut  leaves  aiid  red  feailicrs.  They  then  appeared  to 
liold  a  short  council  of  war ;  and  ia  a  few  minutes  after,  the  whole 
force  started  for  the  Antarctic,  whh  great  speed,  and  in  two  divisions. 
As  ihcy  drew  near,  wc  could  perceive  that  their  ferocious  countenances 
exhibited  a  desperate  determination  to  succeed  in  carrying  the  Antarctic, 
or  perish  in  the  attempL 

I  now  repented  of  my  forbearance  on  a  former  occasion.  I  regretted 
that  I  did  not  then  lay-to,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pimish  their  treachery, 
while  we  had  a  fine  breeze  and  daylight  in  our  favour.  I  regretted  it 
for  their  own  sake  ;  for  at  that  time  a  slight  chastisement  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  admonish  them  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 
But  tlicy  were  now  imboldened  by  our  lenity,  and  the  mistaken  confi- 
dence that  they  had  to  deal  with  cowards.  We  could  not  leave  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  error,  for  we  were  perfectly  becalmed ;  the 
«*>un  had  set,  and  the  alternative  was  life  or  death.  They  persisted  iii 
their  fatal  foUv,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 

It  is  scarcely  neccssar}'  to  say  that  we  were  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency.  Every  man  was  at  his  quarters,  ready  to  receive  the 
impending  assiiult.  'J'he  giuis  were  double-shotted  with  grape  and 
canister;  tlie  swivels  were  loaded  with  canisters  of  musket-balls; 
one  hundred  Jo.uled  muskets  were  on  deck,  all  in  excellent  order ; 
each  of  the  crew  was  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  cut- 
lass by  his  side,  with  a  boarding-pike  witiiin  his  reach.  Every  man 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  defence  of  the  Antarctic ;  and  their 
cntliusiasm  was  not  in  tlic  least  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
fate  of  a  lady  was  connected  with  the  result. 

Tlie  savayc  warriors  advanced  in  fine  order,  and  with  great  rapidity , 
exhibit in^r  iu  their  manceuvres  a  coolness,  tact,  skilfulncss,  and  deliberate 
calculation  that  f  was  not  prepared  to  expect,  and  which  would  have 
honoured  a  better  cause.  As  soon  as  they  approached  within  close 
pistol-shot,  and  by  the  time  that  their  first  volley  of  arrows  wa!« 
fastened  in  the  empty  sails,  now  flapping  in  useless  drapery  against  the 
masts,  the  Antarctic  opened  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire,  from  her  g»"*^* 
guns,  swivels,  and  musketry;  which  must  have  appeared  to  theaso^i. 
ants  as  one  sheet  of  flame.  Agreeably  to  previous  orders,  th*  pip**** 
'»^'  immediately  reloaded  as  before,  but  not  dischar^  *'^ 

ahed,  som''"'«*it  anxiously,  for  the  smoke  to  cle-     ■^'*y.  ^r 

io/*«   «^nin  fL         .jtiio*ion  one'  -lispr*««ifm»     ^^f  thg  ^nam'r         ^Hc       ' 
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oar  no  amall  sitrpiiae,  were  all  iu  ihc  water,  like  so  many  porpoises  I 
Several  of  their  canoes  were  liierally  cut  lo  pieces ;  and  iheir  iinple- 
meQls  of  wax  appeared  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  every 
direction.     Tiie  excited  crew  were  blowing  iheir  matches,  anxious  lo 

f;ive  them  another  volley  during  ihcir  confusion.  But  tliis  I  positively 
orbade,  bem^  well  convinced  that  the  unexpected  cordiality  of  their 
reception  wou)d  more  ihita  satisfy  tlie  ill-advised  assailants.  An  im- 
ploring bolt,  which  1  cotutrued  into  a  petition  for  mercy,  was  cast 
towards  (he  Aniarciic  by  alinost  every  one  of  the  terriiied  swimmers  ; 
the  appeal  was  inesistible,  and  I  granted  them  a  respite  which  they 
would  never  have  given  us,  had  their  diabolical  designs  succeeded. 
They  hastily  got  inlo  such  of  iheir  canoes  as  were  yet  lit  for  sfrvicCt 
picked  up  tlieir  wounded,  collected  most  of  llieir  scattered  weapons, 
took  their  shstiered  canoes  in  tow,  and  started  for  the  shore  with  as 
much  alacrity  of  exertion  as  ever  they  exercised  before. 

By  this  time  it  was  totally  dark;  and  having  no  wind,  we  were 
obhged  to  keep  all  liaods  at  quarters  during  the  night ;  lest  the  savngrs 
shotdd  return  with  reinforcements,  under  [he  expectation  of  taking  us 
by  surprise.  At  dayliglit,  however,  we  look  a  light  breeze  from  east- 
north.easi,  and  continued  on  our  course  to  the  south  and  east. 

Sfpteniier  9th. — On  Wednesday,  the  Bih,  we  took  the  south-east 
trade-winds,  from  east-by-souih  to  east- south-east,  and  fair  weather ; 
being  in  latitude  3^  40' north,  longitude  158'  41' east.  On  the  Friday 
following  we  crossed  the  equator,  in  longitude  1S0°  4'  east.  Wc  found 
tlic  currents  (he  same  as  on  our  former  passage  through  this  regiun  ; 
and  on  the  liiird  Jay  aficr  entering  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  fuund 
ourselves  cloac  in  with  ilic  east  end  of  that  group  which  I  had  loo  much 
reason  to  call  the  •■  ifoMocrv  laiamU." 

September  \4.tk,r-Oa  Tuesday,  tbe  14tb,  at  10  A.  H.,  we  rame  to 
anchor  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  beach  of  that  island  which  had 
drunk  the  blood  of  fourteen  as  gallant  tan  at  ever  sailed  under  the 
star-spangled  banner  of  my  native  cotintiy.  Otir  anchor  was  dropped 
in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  directly  in  front  of  the  village. 

The  Anlarciic  had  been  seen  and  recognised  by  the  natives  on  the 
previous  evening;  and  long  before  we  reached  our  anchorage,  canoes 
were  seen  starting  from  every  island  filled  with  warriors,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  war^luhs,  &c. ;  and  before  our  anchor  had  clung 
to  the  coral  bottom  for  half  an  hour,  the  cannibals  mode  a  gencr»l 
attack  upon  the  Antarctic  in  their  canoes;  while  many  of  them  waded 
off  towards  the  veMel,  on  the  coral  reef,  wiiliiii  arrow  distance. 

They  had  seen  us  depart  in  weakness,  on  the  29th  of  May,  well 
knowing  liow  much  iheh  perlidiotu  treachery  liad  tliinned  our  crew, 
mid  reduced  our  physicHl  prowess.  Ignorant  of  our  prr^eni  arccisbn 
of  strcngtli  and  numhers,  as  not  mors  than  twenty  men  were  lo  lie  seen 
■It  any  lime  above  the  wuiit-cloths,  thoy  doubtless  counted  on  an  easy 
consummation  of  the  work  of  deairuction  ihcy  had  so  surccsafnUv 
conimenctid  at  our  former  vIsil  Whatever  might  have  bcrn  their  cal- 
t'uhaions,  they  lost  no  liiDc  in  making  die  drxpentc  experiment. 

'J'hcv'  advnneed  aj^^inM  us  widt  a>  fufiniduFilc  a  flotilla  as  iho  whot* 
gruup  of  islands  could  furnish  ;  and  we  awaited  thrir  approach  with 
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that  kind  of  ominous  stillnett  which  precedes  an  eartbqaakey  or  the 
bursting  of  a  volcano.  They  advanced  in  good  order,  anci  deliboMitely 
took  their  stations  in  different  positions  around  the  Tessel,  choosing 
such  distance  as  best  comported  with  their  ideas  of  uautical  warfare. 
When  they  were  satisfied  in  this  respect,  they  saluted  us  with  a  shower 
of  arrows,  wliich  were  well  intended,  but  liannless  in  effect. 

I  now  gave  the  word  to  fire ;  and  for  ten  minutes  nothing  more  was 
heard  but  one  continued  roar  of  cannons,  swivels,  and  musketry. 
The  astounded  assailants  retreated  niih  the  utmost  precipitation,  trepi- 
d;ition,  and  dismiy.  They  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  hur- 
ricane. My  officers  and  men  were  eager  to  follow  them  in  our  boats  ; 
but  to  this  rash  measure  I  would  by  no  means  consent. 

It  now  occurred  to  me,  and  the  suggestion  met  the  approbation  of  my 
officers,  that  if  any  one  of  our  missing  friends  should  have  happiljr 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  and  be  still  living  among  these  canni- 
bals, the  only  effectual  means  of  recovering  him  would  be  to  com- 
mence firing-  upon  the  town.  We  accordingly  got  springs  upon  our 
cable,  and  in  a  few  minutes  opened  the  Antarctic's  battery  upon  their 
bamboo  village.  The  roar  of  the  guns,  and  tlie  unexpected  effect 
which  our  star  and  double-head  shot  produced  among  tlieir  light  habl* 
tationis,  alarmed  the  natives  to  the  extent  of  our  wibUes.  The  eloquence 
of  cannon  was  too  sublime  for  their  nerves,  and  immediately  produced 
bencllciul  results. 

A  small  canoo,  containing  a  painted  wretch,  entirely  naked,  was  seen 
to  put  oir  from  the  shore,  and  make  directly  for  the  Antarctic.  It  was 
vigorously  paddled  by  this  individual,  whose  whole  soul  seemed  ab- 
sorbed iu  tiie  effort.  Expecting  this  to  be  an  embassy  despatched 
from  the  chief  with  overtures  of  conciliation,  I  ordered  the  firing  to  be 
suspended  until  the  messenger  had  performed  his  mission.  As  soon  as 
he  came  witliin  hailing  distance,  I  demanded  the  nature  of  his  btisi- 
iic;>!3 ;  but  what  was  our  astonishment  and  delight  to  hear  him  reply, 
ill  our  own  lan«rnaprc,  **  It  is  I — old  Shaw,  come  back  again  !" 

The  acenc  wliicii  folioivcd  beggars  description.     A  suit  of  clothes 
was  handed  him  in  the  canoe,  and  he  was  soon  on  deck.     His  wasted, 
emaciaied  form  was  lacerated  with  womids ;  his  face,  deprived  of  the 
bushy  whiskers  which  formerly  shaded  his  cheeks,  was  bedaubed  with 
paim.     Ill  short,  he  was  the  spectre  of  wietchedness,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  eyes,  which  were  beaming  with  mispeakable  joy.     He  was 
L'mbracod,  and  re-embraced,  and  wept  over  by  every  soul  on  board 
the  Antarctic ;  the  most  rugged  tar  of  Manilla  not  excepted.     He  wa« 
greeted  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.     It  was  a  scene  I  shall  never  for 
|et ;  and  when  I  thought  how  urgently  I  had  been  dissuaded  agains' 
\\\\s  enterprise  by  my  friends  at  Manilla,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart  ^ 
nvoluntarily  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Almighty  God !  I  thank  thee !"     Thi 
rapture  of  that  moment  cancelled  all  my  "••evio"«  p»«fr*»riii^r     J  v-s^ 
•^paid  a  million-fold. 

^s  SO"**  as  order  and  discipline  could  be  kc^iomvJ,  Mt.  .5ii«»«i  ^  - 
.>  >  \r  .  ^c'^in  >r  his  escape  from  the  massacre ;  his  submissioi 
— '     •-   -      '     *r-   -^vages ;  w^*^  the  unparalleled  sufferings  he  har^ 
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at  the  conchision  of  this  (^hspter.  Tha  reroltiag^  purlieulars  filled  Qt 
with  horror ;  and  were  almost  too  distressing  for  the  more  sensitive 
nerves  of  my  wife. 

As  soon  as  the  crew's  strong  suspicions  of  these  islanders  being 
cannibals  were  thus  horribly  confirmed  by  an  eyewitness,  who  had 
seen  the  monsters  roast  and  eat  the  flesh  of  their  shipmates,  whose 
sculls  were  at  that  moment  hanging  up  as  trophies  or  ornaments  at 
the  doors  of  the  several  chiefs,  their  longing  for  revenge  overleaped 
all  bounds,  and  became  entirely  irresistible.  They  seemed  to  be  roiwed 
to  a  state  of  desperate  phrensy^  in  the  ebullition  of  which  subordination 
and  discipline  were  in  danger  of  i>eing  lost  in  a  momentary  forgetfid- 
ness.  The  unusual  cry  of  **  To  arais !  to  arms  T  resounded  fore  and 
aA,  and  was  re-echoed  from  stem  to  stem.  **  Let  us  every  roan  to  tha 
island  at  once,  and  avenge  the  cruel  fate  of  our  unfortunate  shipmatea»** 
axdaimed  one  of  the  crew.  **  Spare  not  a  single  being  that  wears  the 
features  of  that  accursed  race,"  cried  another.  **  We  will  swear  to 
each  other,**  shouted  a  third,  *'  eitlier  to  perish  to  a  man,  or  depopu- 
late this  hellish  group  of  islands.** 

Thus  whetting  the  edge  of  each  other's  passion,  they  were  sq^ 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  bordering  on  phrcnsy  and  infuriated  madness ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  prevent  upwards  of 
eighty  men  taking  my  boats  and  landing  on  the  island  where  their 
shipmates  had  been  slaughtered,  roasted,  and  eaten.  The  leading 
men  who  urged  to  this  de3pcrate  step  were  the  American  and  English 
sailors ;  and  the  others  were  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to  follow  thenu 
At  length,  however,  I  succeeded  in  quieting  them,  by  mild  and  gentle 
reasoning ;  which  I  have  ever  found  to  be  more  efficacious  with  men 
of  true  genuine  courage,  than  rash  and  violent  measures. 

The  first  burst  of  excitement  having  now  in  some  measure  sub* 
sided,  and  the  deck  of  the  Antarctic  become  quiet,  all  hands  were 
promptly  put  to  their  several  respective  duties :  some  in  tricing  up  the 
boarding  nettings,  others  in  clearing  the  decks,  and  landing  the  frame 
x)f  a  house  on  a  small  iminhabited  island  about  two  cables*  length  from 
the  vessel ;  while  the  remainder  were  employed  in  mooring  the  An« 
tarctic,  and  putting  the  arms  in  complete  order. 

AAer  getting  the  boarding-nettings  triced  up,  fiAeen  feet  above  the 
rail,  fore  and  i3>,  the  frame  landed,  and  every  thing  in  order,  at  Bwe^ 
V.  M.,  the  music  was  got  on  deck,  all  hands  were  piped  to  mischieft 
and  for  five  hours,  until  ten,  P.  M.,  there  was  great  rejoicing  amonc 
the  crew,  on  account  of  the  recovery  of  their  shipmate,  Leoiiaxd 
Shaw,  from  his  horrible  state  of  slavery.  Daring  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  I  was  on  the  fore-topmast  cross-trees,  with  my  spyglaatt 
watching  the  movements  of  the  natives. 

Septnnber  1  ff/A. — On  the  following  morning  we  had  several  commaBi- 
cations  nith  the  smartmg  subjects  of  oar  summary  chastisement,  who 
appeared  to  be  much  han^iled  and  cooled  by  the  lesson  they  bad  fe* 
reived.  They  pretended  to  be  convinced  ef  their  error,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  lall  M  into  a  fatal  eeenrity  try  pfofeeaaons  of  fidve 
friendship  and  good  bcbtTionr.    Their eannng  wae  deep;  hn  huA 
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•uffered  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  it,  we  should  luiYe  desenred  to 
become  its  victims. 

At  eleven,  A.  M.,  we  consummated  a  negotiation  with  Henneen,  the 
chief  of  the  Massacre  Island,  the  late  tyrannical  master  of  Shaw,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  small  island  on  which  we  had  landed  tlie  frame 
of  our  house,  prepared  at  Manilla,  and  brought  out  upon  deck.  The 
contract  was  well  understood  by  both  parties,  and  the  transfer  duly 
made.  Wc  paid  for  this  island  in  cutlery,  trinkets,  &c.,  according  to 
the  stipulated  agreement ;  delivering  to  Hennecn  the  specified  number 
of  axes,  hatchets,  adzes,  chisels,  plane-irons,  gimlets,  spoke-shaves^ 
knives,  scissors,  razors,  looking-glasses,  and  beads  of  different  kinds. 
Mr.  Shaw,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  language  during 
his  captivity,  acted  as  interpreter,  and  explained  every  thing  satis- 
factorily to  both  parties. 

At  one,  P.  M.,  we  landed  seventy  men  on  our  newly-purchased 
territory,  to  wliich  we  gave  the  name  of  \ValJace*8  Island,  in  honour 
of  that  brave  and  worthy  officer,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  tlie  canni- 
bals in  the  massacre  of  May  28th,  while  animating  bis  Incn  to  defend 
themselves  like  true  sons  of  Neptune.  The  timber  on  this  island 
grows  to  an  extraordinary  size ;  two  trees  of  wliich  we  selected,  as 
conveniently  situated  for  an  important  but  somewhat  novel  purpose. 
From  these  trees  we  cut  away  the  tops,  at  the  height  of  forty-five  feet 
from  the  groimd,  the  trunks  being  six  feet  in  diameter  near  the  roots. 
We  then  extended  floor-timbers  from  the  branches  of  one  tree  to  those 
of  the  other,  on  which  we  laid  a  platform,  projecting  over  every  way 
about  six  feet,  being  about  twenty-eight  feet  square.  On  this  platform 
we  erected  a  house,  or  rather  a  castle,  arrow-proof  and  water-tight, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  fif\y  men.  Here  we  mounted 
four  brass  swivels,  and  stationed  sixteen  of  our  best  men,  armed  with 
muskets,  who  w^ere  to  sleep  there  every  night.  They  entered  this 
aerial  fortress  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  was  immediately  drawn 
up  after  them. 

While  the  requisite  number  of  men  were  employed  in  building  this 
castle,  tlie  remainder  of  the  crew  were  busily  engaged  in  cutting  and 
clearing  away  the  timber  in  every  direction,  within  bow-shot  of  the 
edifice,  and  in  raising  the  frame  of  a  house  for  curing  bicJie-de-mer. 
The  castle  overlooked  the  north  end  of  this  building,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  forty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  io 
height.  Eighty-two  men  afler  the  first  day  were  on  shore  every  day 
diligently  labouring,  until  the  castle  and  house  were  completed.  Th^ 
trees  were  cleared  away  for  about  two  hundred  yards  back  from  tlF 
castle  and  curing-house ;  so  that  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  natives 
we  might  have  an  open  field  and  a  fair  fight  for  it.  These  buildingc 
were  situated  near  the  shore,  about  ten  yards  from  high-water  mm 
directly  abreast  of  the  Antarctic.  The  obier*  of  the  cast]'  vas  of 
course  to  protect  the  curing-house  an*'  th*  r^^n  m,  va»»  i  tnd 
*r/-«ind  it. 

<^UmheT  18M. — ^We  continued  our  oj^^>«iiot.^  wuaou.  u^jK^x*,,m» 
""*     ^aturda^,  the  18th,  when  the  castle  was  finished ;  and  at  sa 
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of  OVT  best  men,  amfdy  supplied  wkh  muikets,  ammunitioR,  iic., 
together  vviih  provisiona  and  waier  for  oae  month,  in  case  of  its  being 
besieged  by  the  natives. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  daylight,  I  saw  on  the  Massacre 
Island  about  fifty  strange  canoes,  which,  Mr.  Shaw  said,  belonged  to 
tlie  other  islands  ;  and  that  he  had  never  known  a  canoe  10  stop  one 
night  from  an  island  on  which  it  belonged  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  captivity.  He  therefore  thought  that  "  all  was  not  going  on  right.'* 
Not  altogether  liking  the  aspect  of  these  strange  proceedings  myself^ 
the  crew  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore  10  work  at  daylight,  a» 
usual ;  as  I  thought  the  lives  of  my  men  were  of  more  impoiUnee 
than  time.  We  therefore  continued  patiently  watching  the  moiioa  of 
the  natives  luitil  eight  o'clock. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Shaw  gave  me  a  stilt  more  particular  bislaif 
of  the  liAeen  miserable  weeks  of  his  captivity,  which  has  since  beeu 
laid  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet ;  and  with  this  iater> 
eating  narrative  the  present  chapter  shall  be  concluded. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Sufferings  of  Leouard  Shau>  on  Mastaen 
Island. — >'  On  tlie  26th  of  May,  1830,  while  myself  and  twenty  other* 
were  employed  on  what  Captain  Morrell  has  designated  the  Mastaere 
Island,  the  natives  made  a  determined  and  too  successful  attack  upon 
our  Utile  band.  Seven  of  the  number  made  their  escape  to  the  veoMt 
and  the  remaining  thirteen  met  with  instant  destruction. 

"  Our  little  party  of  six  was  on  the  bank,  or  north  aide  of  the  isUnd, 
at  work,  totally  defenceless  and  unprotected,  except  by  the  tools  in  onr 
hands ;  our  arms,  &.c.  having  been  left  at  the  houae,  a  quarter  of  B 
mile  distant.  Hearing  the  savage  yell  of  the  natives,  which  slill  rings 
in  my  ears,  and  can  never  be  forgotten,  wc  took  to  the  beach,  and  ran 
for  life.  Here  we  were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  negroei. 
'i'hrce  of  my  comrades,  running  the  gauntlet,  plonged  into  the  water; 
and  the  rest  of  us,  not  being  swimmers,  fled  again  upon  the  beach. 
The  natives  being  close  in  pursuit,  my  two  remaining  companiow 
were  soon  oicrtakcn  and  killed  upon  the  spot,  by  ponderous  blows 
wiiit  the  war-club.  1  alone  ouiatripped  iJieir  speed,  and  changing  i^ 
course,  made  directly  for  the  woods. 

"Here  slackening  my  pace  for  breath,  the  bloodhounds  scenud 
their  prey,  and  soon  came  upon  me.  Two  who  were  in  advance  of 
their  party  commenced  discharging  their  arrows  at  me,  and  I  hod  dow 

no  hopeof  lift.' I' .!< .  M. '".     iin'.i-i.  r  i-iir..,, L;.i,r  ii.ui    ["■•■n  the 

efieet  of  my  <i"r,iii .  -KmMid-  ilcaily  1  nnghi  hiive  sold  my  lili-,  in  a 
combat  Ibrits  <<h  "i\..u<<ii  .-igainst  ihc  fcarrul  odds  of  an  ennged  na* 
Uoa  in  arms —  1  i  iiiill  ii.ivi!  no  hope  of  final  success.  Death,  in  it« 
most  horrid  iinnii.  wis  nil  uIkiui  me.  ^till  I  clung  lo  life,  liopclesa 
u  the  case  &p|ii-:irrd ;  >ind  necessity  suggested  a  stratagem  to  pre- 
■erve  h.  Nouviilialanding  the  hnsle  in  which  I  had  fled.  I  had  kept 
the  axe  with  nliich  I  had  been  at  work.  I  slieltored  in)'«rlf  behind  a 
large  tree,  and  elevated  the  axe-lundle  in  the  attitude  of  taking  aim 
with  a  naaaket.  Knowing  the  fatal  eUcris  of  that  iiistrunieui  of  deatli. 
iny  pursoera  fled  from  its  aim.     .Making  t)ie  best  of  litis  ntornenlary 
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advantage,  I  quickly  penetrated  still  deeper  into  the  recetaes  of  the 
woods,  and  eluded  their  pun&uit. 

^  1  had  now  a  little  time  to  recover  my  breath ;  and  concealing  my- 
self beneath  some  felled  trees,  began  to  reflect  upon  my  perilous 
situation,  and  devise  means  of  escape.  I  well  knew,  if  I  came  within 
rracli  of  the  war-club  I  must  feel  it^  effects,  if  not  instant  death.  I 
iliereforc  determined  to  remain  in  my  retreat  until  night,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  make  my  escape  to  the  schooner.  The  hours,  though  few^ 
p:*ssed  like  ages  away,  and  visions  of  horror,  and  hope  alternately 
(*louded  and  liglitened  my  heart.  At  length,  under  the  shades  of  even- 
ing, I  ventured  to  the  beach  in  search  of  the  vessel,  buoyed  up  with 
the  tliought  that  1  had  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  foe,  and  should  soon  re- 
gain the  schooner  to  relate  the  tale  of  those  who  had  perished.  But 
vhe  had  gone ! 

*^  Despair  at  disappointment  so  unexpected  unmanned  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  inwardly  prayed  to  Heaven  for  death.  My  feelings  ai 
this  crisis,  let  the  reader  conceive.  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  relief, 
nothing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  but  an  appeal  to  the  untamed 
savage,  from  whom  no  relief  but  death  could  be  hoped,  and  that  death 
one  of  extreme  torture!  A  momentary'  thouglit  of  self-immolation 
ildshed  on  my  mind  ;  but  reason  relumed,  forcing  upon  me  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  Almighty  had  set  his  canons  a!^ainst  self-inurdcr ;  and  the 
ftttr  of  stwicthifisr  afttr  dtath  made  mc  relent;  and  I  finally  resolved, 
come  weal  or  wo,  to  surrender  myself  up  to  the  natives. 

"  Thus  determined,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  them,  whli  wo  in  my 
heart  and  death  in  my  thoughts.  As  1  approached,  I  found  a  large 
party  assembled,  and  preparations  made  for  a  supper.  Advancing 
close  enough  to  obsene  every  motion,  my  blood  curdled  as  I  looked 
upon  the  horrid  spectacle,  and  beheld  my  murdered  friends  roasting  for 
the  feast !  I  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  two  or  three  hours,  riveted, 
as  ir  were,  to  the  spot.  My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  fellows ;  for. 
thoiioh  acLMistomcd  to  the  sionns  and  dangers  of  the  ocean,  its  sensi- 
bilities were  too  delicate  to  coiitcm]>]alc  unmoved  a  scene  like  this. 
The  revolting  thought  that  a  similar  fate  awaited  myself  when  in  their 
power  changed  my  previous  resolves,  and  turned  my  footsteps  again 
to  the  woods.  I  summoned  all  my  firmness,  and  deliberately  made  up 
my  mind  to  starve  in  my  hiding-place,  ratlier  than  trust  to  the  lenity 
of  such  ruthless  monsters. 

"  The  dread  of  sufTering  what  I  had  seen  kept  me  in  my  retreat  fou'' 
days  and  nights,  when  the  calls  of  hunger  forced  mc  out  in  search  oi 
food.     After  some  time  I  procured  three  young  cocoanuts,  containing 
little  else  than  water  and  shell ;  and  subsisted  upon  these  and  tlie  refresh 
ing  slK)wer8  of  Heaven  imtil  the  fifteenth  day  afler  the  massacre.    The 
weather  upon  these  islands  is  continually  changing,  like  the  April  seasoft 
of  our  own  country ;  alternate  sunshine  and  showers.    My  hiding-plact 
though  it  sheltered  me  from  the  first,  exposed  me  to  the  latter,  and  < 
vas,  diiWn?  this  time,  literally  dripping  wet.     On  the  morning  of  f^^ 
;a^«>.*.     loy^  gf\er  cantiously  looking  to  aaee  ^  die  saletv  of  i>- 
..^ —  :i*«,«atM)  myself  in  th'    ""  *'  ^'v       ^**"*  ^"^**^    ■^•" 
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^  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  an  Indian  eame  upon  me,  reeog- 
nised  me,  fled,  and  gsYt  an  adarm.  I  followed  him  to  the  beach,  intend- 
ing to  give  myself  up  and  supplicate  for  mercy.  On  the  beach  I  met 
a  party  of  the  natives,  who  had  collected  at  the  shout  of  my  discoverer. 
I  fell  down  on  my  knees  before  them,  and  with  tears  of  anguish  stream- 
ing from  my  eyes,  entreated  them  to  spare  my  life.  The  chief  of  the 
party  approached,  and  the  others,,  seeing  that  I  made  no  resistance, 
dropped  their  bows.  I  did  think,  for  a  moment,  that  mercy  was  not 
entirely  nnkno>vn  among  them ;  but  the  precious  thought  had  hardly 
passed,  when  one  of  the  stoutest  chiefUuns  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  back 
of  the  head  with  a  war-club,  and  I  knew  no  more ! 

**  In  tlie  afternoon,  six  or  seven  hours,  as  near  as  I  eould  judge,  after 
tlie  wound  was  inflicted,  my  scattered  senses  began  to  return.  I  raised 
my  hand  to  the  back  of  my  head,  and  found  my  scull  was  broken  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches  each  way.  I  was  faint  from  loss  of 
blood — disconnected  images  floated  before  my  imagination — and  the 
most  exquisite  pains  darted  through  all  my  limbs.  Turning  and  rais- 
ing myself  a  little,  I  uttered  an  imprecation  upon  the  barbarians,  and 
prayed  to  God  for  deliverance  in  death ;  and  as  my  sight  returned,  my 
vacant  eye  rested  upon  a  chieAain  before  imobserved.  On  my  knees, 
with  uplifVed  hands,  I  implored  hi4  friendship,  and  begged  him  to  inter- 
cede for  mercy  in  my  behalf.  I  gave  him  to  understsmd,  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  I  would  live  with  him  and  serve  him  as  a  slave  for  ever,  if  he 
would  save  me  from  the  vengeance  of  his  clan.  He  gave  some 
slight  signs  of  assent,  and  bade  me  follow  him.  Rousing  all  my  en- 
ergies, I  stood  upon  my  feet  once  more  and  obeyed.  After  I  had  been 
at  his  house  a  short  time,  he  filled  my  wound  with  warm  water,  and 
compelled  me  to  keep  my  head  in  a  position  to  prevent  its  running  out,, 
until  it  had  cooled,  when  the  same  operation  was  repeated  ;  and  aft^r 
this  was  poured  dht,  the  wound  was  filled  with  sand,  and  I  was  placed 
in  a  hut  by  myself,  and  mercifully  sufiered  to  remain  tmdisturbed  until 
the  next  morning. 

''  At  early  dawn  I  was  called  up,  stripped  of  all  my  apparel,  and  set 
to  work.  All  the  iron  and  tools  plundered  from  the  workshop  were 
produced,  and  I  commenced  the  manufactmre  of  knives.  Being  better 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  son  of  Neptime  than  of  Vulcan,  my 
progress  was  slow,  and  my  productrans  not  remarkably  well  finished  ; 
but  I  did  the  best  I  could.  I  followed  this  occupation  five  or  six  days, 
and  was  delighted  even  in  such  a  relief  from  their  barbarities ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  I  almost  forgot  my  wound,  to  which  no  applications 
had  been  administered  but  those  I  have  mentioned.  The  younger 
natives,  however,  gave  me  a  call  occasionally,  to  past  away  the  time  in 
tormenting  me  with  thebr  gibes  and  jeers,  and  irritating  and  wonring 
my  patience  in  erery  imaginable  way.  But  fiendlike  as  aj^ared  these 
amusing  freaks  of  the  younger  savages,  they  were  indeed  of  aarriee  to 
^^  roe,  inasmoefa  asthejr  senrMtostrengtliefi  vqmerreettideBableaMto 
resist  with  greater  finsMMllie  addiiionl  tonsente  wliieh  were  m  store 
ftroie.  ,Hi|^  as  my  eape  elatioae  wwe  nmihf  fk$  raMJiiy  of  theee  fcen 
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though  unlettered  wits,  I  seldom  suffered  on  the  score  of  disappoint- 
mcnL     Far  different,  indeed,  were  the  sufferings  I  really  endui«d. 

*'  Wiien  I  had  got  through  the  manufacture  of  the  knives,  as  ifde- 
teniiiucd  to  h;ivc  none  of  my  time  misspent,  arrangements  were  made 
for  me  to  visit  the  prinrip;d  chief  of  the  whole  group  of  islands.  His 
residcnt.'c  u  as  at  an  island  about  five  miles  distant ;  and  1  was  com- 
pelled to  porform  the  pilgrimage  on  foot,  along  the  coral  reef  which 
connects  all  the  i^^lands ;  barefooted,  over  rocks  and  shells,  and  my 
mIioIo  l)0(ly  completely  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
id  ill  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  o£  the  anguish  I 
sutl'ercd  npon  that  burnino:  day. 

»*  I'^ven*  step  1  made  left  the  imprint  of  my  foot  in  blood  upon  the 
rocks  and  shells,  and  I  seldom  made  a  step  upon  that  cruel  strand  that 
did  not  open  a  new  channel  for  the  purple  current  to  flow  from  my 
lacerated  feet.  How  I  survived  that  awful  day  I  caimot  tell.  Amid 
the  dreadful  terrors  with  which  it  visited  me,  I  gave  up  all  my  thoughts 
to  Ciod,  and  cried  aloud,  *  0/<,  icAy  hast  thou  forsakm  tne  P  But  lie  had 
not  forsaken  me,  for  he  lovrth  uhom  he.  cftastnieth ;  and  I  was,  with 
sdmost  superhuman  strength,  enabled  to  bear  up  through  my  suffer- 
ings, and  at  the  latter  part  of  my  journey  my  feelings  had  become  so 
i-allous,  that  I  had  forgotten  all  sense  of  pain,  and  the  whole  of  my 
thoughts  had  tlowcd  into  one  current — and  that  current  directing  my 
snnl  in  its  purest  fervency  of  prayer  to  Heaven. 

'*  'J'he  kintr  came  out  and  met  us  on  the  beach,  and  I  was  made  to 
luiinble  myself  before  him,  and  kiss  his  hands  and  feet.  After  some 
other  tritling  ceremonies,  which  I  pass  over,  those  who  had  me  iii 
custody  received  certain  orders,  and  were  then  directed  to  take  me 
back  the  same  night.  A  chill  of  horror  ran  tlyough  my  veins,  and  cold 
drops  of  sweat  started  like  elcctriirity  upon  my  fevered  flesh,  as  the 
import  of  tliis  order  was  manifested  to  my  bewildered  senses.  Now  I 
))rayed  to  (lod  for  death — any  death — to  save  me  from  the  shocking 
pain  (if  rei racing  that  rucrircd  patli  I  had  trodden,  «'ind  which  was  marked 
at  every  stej).  i'roni  oner  cm\  to  the  oflicr,  w'lih  clotted  blood  from  mv 
feet ;  and  my  feet  themselves  were  so  \\'o(u\\y  butchered  that  I  hall 
^ivrn  up  all  hopes  of  using  them  again  for  ever ! 

**  With  feelings  like  these  to  combat,  it  required  a  stouter  heart  than 
mine  to  resist  despair,  and  I  involuntarily  surrendered  myself  up  to  that 
unhappy  influence.  Thus  I  remained  until  evening  came  ;  when  the 
savajres,  seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  my  returning  any  other  way, 
^raciou:'ly  took  me  back  in  a  canoe  ! 

'*  'J'iie  next  day  my  poor  body  presented  a  spectacle  too  appalling 
for  the  contemplation  of  any  human  heart  or  eye  not  used  to  dwell  un- 
moved on  scenes  of  the  severest  suffering-— of  tlie  most  heart-rending 
distress.  I  was  covered  from  liead  to  foot  with  smarting  blisters^  the 
effect  of  exposure  to  the  sun  in  my  dreadful  journey  of  yesterday. 

'*  In  addiuon  to  all  this,  and  as  if  my  cup  of  woes  was  not  full  to 
overflowing,  the  younger  deviU — if  I  may  be  excused  for  calling  them 
so— commenced  an  attack  upon  my  beard  and  whiskers,  pollug  out 
the  lauer  in  large  bunches ;  nor  would  they  desist  from  their  hellish 
sport,  until  I  liad,  in  the  extreme  agony  of  my  soul,  implored  of  them — 
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in  cries  of  &aeh  seafchmi^  muleiy  as  to  fiMush  eren  a  cannibars  heart 
— the  humble  prinlege  of  being  suffered  to  perform  that  exquisite  act 
of  torture  myself.  And  at  length  it  was  decreed  that  mercy  so  far 
should  be  shown  me.  I  wore,  at  the  time  I  was  taken,  a  very  large 
pair  of  whiskers, — long,  full,  and  bushy ;  and  my  beard  had  grown  to 
a  ^eat  length,  as  I  had  not  shaved  since  I  left  the  vessel.  Every 
hair  of  both  these  I  coolly  sat  down  to  extract  with  my  own  hands  and 
a  pair  of  pearl-shells,  used  as  tweezers,  rather  than  submit  to  the  out- 
rageous method  in  which  my  unhallowed  persecutors  had  sought  to 
divest  me  of  them.  Every  twitch  with  the  tweezers  drew  tears  from 
my  eyes ;  and  when  the  reader  recollects  the  situation  I  was  in,  he  will 
reachly  imagine  that  the  blood  flowed  freely  as  I  followed  the  opera- 
tion. Every  pull  sent  a  thrill  through  my  frame  Hke  the  applicatioa 
of  a  shower  of  needles ;  and  while  my  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears, 
thus  cruelly  wrung  from  them,  my  cheeks,  and  chin,  and  lips  were 
clotted  with  blood.  This  torture,  which  I  was  compelled  to  inflict 
upon  myself,  or  suffer  it  to  be  more  harshly  performed  by  others,  oc- 
cupied four  days ;  and  the  single  act  of  itself,  independent  of  all  my 
other  suflTerings,  was  sufficient  to  make  me  curse  the  hour  in  which  I 
was  bom ;  and  as  I  sat  there  in  my  misery,  the  most  pitiable  object 
upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  I  wept  m  deepest  grief  my  fonom 
condition,  as  I  prayed  again  and  again  to  a  merciful  God  to  take  me 
from  such  monsters  to  himself.  ..  ^j^v.' 

^'  But  while  all  this  accumulation  of  monstrosities  was  heaping  upon 
me,  another,  not  less  barbarous,  rendered  their  effect  still  more  severe. 
This  was  hunger  !  I  lived  only  upon  the  gills,  and  fins,  and  bones  of 
fish,  after  they  had  passed  the  table  of  Henneen,  the  chief  whose  slave 
I  was  ;  and  my  allowance  of  these  being  insufficient  for  subsistence,  I 
had  pined  away  to  a  mere  skeleton.  Ascertaining  that  the  rats  upon 
the  island  were  feasted  and  fattened  upon  the  very  offals  which  were 
denied  to  me,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  chiefiains,  I  set  to  work 
devising  a  plan  to  entrap  some  of  these  stall-fed  luxuries.  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  it  as  a  high  crime  to  kill  one  of  them ;  neverthe- 
less my  fortunes  were  desperate,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  risking 
my  life  one  way  to  save  it  another.  In  the  darkness  of  night  I  en- 
trapped many  a  fat  fellow,  and  feasted  upon  him  in  the  silence  of 
my  seclusion  with  more  true  joy  and  a  sweeter  relish  than  the  proudest 
monarch  ever  knew,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
royalty,  when  banqueting  upon  the  choicest  viands  of  the  world.  The 
rats  alone  saved  me  from  death  by  starvation ;  and  as  an  expression 
of  my  gratitude,  I  freely  confess  that  I  have  revolted  from  that  portion 
of  the  human  family  who  have  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against 
their  degraded  race.  I  testify  to  the  virtues  of  the  species — I  have 
tasted  it. 

"  During  my  captivity,  and  amid  all  my  distresses,  I  'Was  subjected 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  most  degraded  slave.  I  was  a  mere 
*  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water'  to  the  meanest  of  their  clan,  and 
a  standing  mark  for  the  ridicule  and  ribaldry  of  all  arOund  me.  And 
it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  employed  every  hour  of  leisure 
I  could  steal  in  cleansing  my  sorry  wotmd  of  the  sand  with  which  it 
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had  been  filled.  Some  time  %fler  it  began  to  heal»  a  piece  of  the  scull 
bone  came  out  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  I  took  out  the  sand  gradually  with  my  hands,  and  held  my 
head  in  a  position  to  catch  water  in  the  wound  as  it  rained,  to  aid  me 
in  cleansing  it.  In  this  way  I  got  rid  of  it  all  in  about  three  weeks^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a  buckshot,  which  had 
forced  its  way  down  into  the  hollow  of  my  neck.  This  caused  me 
much  pain  anil  irritation,  and  took  me,  off  and  on,  all  of  two  days  to 
get  out.  In  these  operations  I  had  no  instruments  to  assist  me ;  my 
fingers  alone  did  the  work,  and  to  these  the  sense  of  feeling  was  of 
course  the  only  ^uidc. 

''  In  this  way  I  *  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  my  being^  until  about  a 
week  before  the  Antarctic  returned ;  a  day  on  which  it  had  been  pro- 
mulgated that  1  should  be  killed  and  roHsted  for  a  feast,  at  sunrise. 
At  daylight  I  was  called  forth  for  the  sacrilice,  and  taken  to  that  fatal 
part  of  the  island,  on  the  south  side,  which  had  already  been  moist* 
ene<l  by  the  blood  of  my  friends,  over  whose  roasted  carcasses  the  it^' 
human  monsters  had  rent  the  air  wiili  their  shouts  of  fiendish  mirth. 
All  the  dread  labours  of  preparation  were  upon  my  shoulders — the  wood 
for  the  Are,  the  water,  fruits,  &c.,  necessary  to  complete  the  feasr^ 
were  brought  by  my  hands ;  and  all  the  minute  and  degrading  arrange- 
ments for  the  immolation  were  made  by  the  victim  himself.  These 
being  completed,  the  axe — that  very  instrument  at  which  their  coward 
hearts  quailed  in  tlie  woods — was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  ordered  to 
2sit  down  by  the  side  of  it,  nnd  assured  that  that  was  to  wind  up  my 
career  as  soon  as  tlie  chief  king  arrived.  As  I  was  prepared  for  my 
fate,  I  received  this  aimunciation  with  calmness  and  fortitude,  and 
awaited  the  happy  moment  of  death  with  impatience. 

^*  In  this  condition  of  things,  before  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice* 
I  gave  myself  up  to  rellection.  Memory  for  a  short  time  was  busy 
with  the  past,  ilie  present,  and  the  future.  The  vast  ocean  was  passed  ; 
and,  like  a  ray  of  light,  I  was  waAed  to  the  joyous  little  group  upon 
the  school-house  steps  of  my  far  oA'home.  Kecollection  ran  through 
the  scenes  of  earlier  lite,  and  brought  up  afresh  tlie  innocent  gambols 
of  childhood  and  yoiiih,  when  arrayed  in  smiles  of  contentment  and 
peace.  I  looked  on  this  picture  of  beauty  with  delight ;  but  as  I  gazed* 
it  faded  away,  and  memory  came  back  to  my  desolate  state,  as  a  shout 
from  the  cliioftains  restored  my  senses  to  the  business  before  us.  It 
was  noon,  and  a  messenger  brought  information  that  the  king  was  not 
])leased  to  aitcnd  on  that  day,  and  that  I,  for  the  present,  must  be  dis* 
charged  and  sent  home. 

'*  I  cannot  say  but  I  was  disappointed  once  in  regard  to  their  cruel- 
tics,  but  I  do  say  I  thought  the  disappointment  more  cruel  than  Ac 
reality  could  possil>ly  have  been,  as  the  latter  would  have  ended  alf 
my  woes ;  whereas,  if  I  lived,  I  knew  I  must  be  subject  to  their  con. 

inuance.     And  it  was  so.     I  lived  in  continual  tonn«»nt  fr^m  '^s^t  ♦i».- 

ip  to  the  very  hour  the  vessel  arrived. 
"  After  ^n  absence  of  one  hundred  and  eight  days,  tne  i  ^»a\^*ic  L^v* 

V    :*ah*  r-     nc  13ih  of  September.    The  natives  firs'    ^'^covered  he 

I 
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the  new8«  This  I  apprehended  would  be  the  eigiial  for  my  death,  and 
1  endeavoured  to  convmce  them  that  the  Testel  in  sight  was  not  the 
cne  to  which  I  belonged ;  but  they  were  hardly  to  be  convinced  that  it 
was  possible  ibr  another  vessel  to  have  discovered  them  in  so  short  a 
time.  I  drew  two  figures  in  the  sand,  one  of  which  I  represented  as 
the  Antarctic  bound  on  her  course  from  the  island,  and  the  other  as  the 
one  now  coming  in,  and  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge ;  hut  my  labour 
was  in  vain,  for  they  persisted  in  their  belief,  and  would  not  be  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary. 

"  The  schooner  did  not  come  in  that  nigiit,  but  anchored  off  at  a  dis- 
tance. While  she  lay  there  the  emotions  that  came  and  went  over  my 
lieart  were  both  pleasant  and  painful.  It  was  delightful,  after  all  I 
liad  undergone,  to  feel  my  hopes  of  release  brightened  up  even  by  the 
precarious  chance  of  escape  which  the  arrivsu  of  the  schooner  pre- 
sented ;  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  such  a  measure  into  ex« 
ecution  clouded  over  the  prospect,  and  I  settled  myself  down  again  in 
sadness  and  grief.  Thus  I  passed  the  night,  in  fitful  dreams  of  hope 
and  despair— -changing  with  such  rapidity  that  ii  was  a  matter  of  doubl 
to  me  which  left  the  deepest  impression. 

'*  The  next  morning  sdl  was  bustle  and  preparation — canoes  came 
swarming  from  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  crowded  with  warriora*— 
the  din  of  war,  with  its  uproar  and  confusion,  reigned  around — and 
happily,  my  poor  self  was  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten.  Five  or 
six  hundred  warriors,  in  canoes,  on  the  reef,  ^c,  commenced  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  schooner,  as  if  they  intended  to  demolish  her  at  a  single 
blow ;  but  the  weli-directed  efforts  of  her  commander  soon  repulsed 
them,  and  they  returned  in  disorder,  and  raving  like  lions. 

^  The  captain — ^how  fortunate  for  me !— -commenced  a  regular  can- 
nonade upon  the  island ;  which,  destroying  their  houses  and  lives  indis* 
criminately,  excited  great  consternation  among  them,  and  led  to  the 
measure  of  sending  me  to  sue  for  a  pariey.  This  having  been  decided 
upon,  I  was  brought  forth,  and  desired  by  the  queen  to  go  off  and  stop 
the  *  booing^  as  she  termed  the  thunder  of  the  cannon.  Fearing  a 
shower  of  arrows  would  be  sent  after  me,  I  hesitated  and  expressed 
my  fears  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  Hcnneen^  my  master,  was  sent  for* 
and  desired  to  send  me  on  board.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  me  out  of 
his  reach,  but  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  would  go  on  board  and 
stop  the  *  booing,*  and  come  immediately  back.  And  in  order  to  assist 
his  patriotism  in  sending  me  away  to  save  his  country  from  destruc- 
tion, I  made  him  brieve  I  would  on  no  account  undertake  the  miaakNi 
unless  he  would  consent  to  my  returning  to  live  with  him  the  rest  of  my 
Ufe.  Tliis  bait  took  admirably,  and  he  assured  me  that  if  I  returned  I 
should  be  for  ever  safe  from  harm,  and  the  object  of  his  especial  care* 

**  I  now  began  to  feel  my  consequence  a  little.  I  stood  between ny 
friends  and  enemies,  in  a  most  conspicuous  light.  To  my  charge  was 
committed  the  diplomatic  functions  of  a  powerful  nation,  and  I  started 
off  to  accomplish  the  object  of  my  mission.  Conceiving  myself  as  yel 
hardly  secure  from  their  treachery,  afVer  paddlhfig  fifty  yards,  I  retorned 
and  made  ray  master  repeat  all  ms  promtaes  and  pnMmskms,  and  then 
embarked  in  good  earnest,  with  the  longest  and  strongest  pulls  I  coaM 
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make  fur  the  schooner.  %Vhcn  I  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bavages, 
Komc  iniprn-eptible  power  seemed  to  give  new  strength  to  my  arms 
and  a  mighty  impulse  to  my  fraii  bark — the  little  oar  felt  like  a  feather 
in  my  ^'rasp,  and  tlic  ranoc  '  walked  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life.' 

'*  The  lire  froin  the  Antarctic  immediately  ceased  as  the  canoe  came 
ofT  tVoin  the  shore,  and  1  made  directly  for  the  vessel.  My  form  was 
emaciated  and  wasted  to  such  a  dei;rce,  and  so  defaced  with  paint  of 
various  cohinrs,  and  my  face  so  completely  changed,  from  the  loss  of 
iny  Imue  whisker2»,  thut  no  one  on  board  the  schooner  could  possibly 
recoirnisc  me  without  Jiearini;  my  voice.  W'iien  I  had  arrived  within 
spcakiiiif  distance,  the  captain  hailed,  '  AVlio*s  there  !' — '  Old  Shaw, 
come  back  aj^ain  !*  was  my  rrph%  \\s  I  looked  on  the  goal  I  pursued 
with  a  heart  full  of  joy  to  the  brim.  1  soon  came  alongside,  where  I 
received  a  suit  of  clothes,  put  them  on,  and  mounted  once  more  the 
bright  deck  of  the  Antarctic. 

'*  And  what  a  scene  was  here  ! — the  captain  and  his  good  lady  clmig 
round  my  neck  and  wept  for  joy ;  and  all  the  crew  received  me  with  a 
welcome  so  generous,  so  cordial,  and  a/TecUonate,  that  all  my  woes 
were  for  the  time  forgotten, — and  tlie  scene,  die  occasion,  and  the 
bliss  are  so  engraven  upon  my  memory,  that  they  can  only  be  e^aced 
when  the  last  spark  of  life  is  extinct. 

"  The  whole  of  these  islands  are  under  the  absolute  sway  of  a  single 
chief.  iCach  of  the  separate  islands  has  a  subordinate  chief,  with 
many  others  dependent  on  him.  I  could  discover  among  them  no  trace 
of  religion — no  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  reverence  for  a  superior 
power.  Tiie  chiefs  indulge  in  polygamy,  but  the  generahty  of  tlie  men 
have  hut  one  wife.  The  women  are  reser\'cd  and  chaste,  their  hus- 
bands killing  them  without  any  scruples  on  the  least  suspicion  of  infi- 
delity. As  1  saw  but  few  children  during  my  captivity,  it  is  my  im- 
pression they  kill  them  all  except  tliosc  of  the  chiefs.  Their  huts  are 
simple,  and  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  cocoanut  leaves." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Massacre  UhniOs — Alori'  Treacher)' — Wallace's  Tshnd  invaded — Tli3  CosUe  at- 
luckeil  — 'I'lie  A^Mailants  ilefeatoil — llenncn  slain — Massacre  Island  evacuated 
bv  the  N;ilivos — '['he  Antarctic***  ('re  w  land — Interment  of  the  Martyrs'  Sculls — 
itolmes's  narrow  Kscapo — Tlie  Enterprise  abandoned — Sail  for  Bouka  Island-^ 
St.  (ieorjre's  Channel — New- Ire  land — The  Natives — Fertility  and  natoral 
KiehoKoftlie  Couutr}- — New-lJrilain — Diuupicr's  Island. 

The  suspicious  movements  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  continued 
to  engage  our  attention  until  eight  A.  M.,  when  Hcnnecn,  the  chief  of 
the  Massacre  Island,  came  off  to  the  edge  of  the  reef,  to  offer  us  some 
fruit,  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  four  or  five  times  every 
d-.iy,  since  our  purchase  of  Wallace's  Island  ;  and  we  had  alwa}*8seQt 
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a  boat  in,  to  receive  his  fruit,  and  pay  him  for  it.  Sotpecting  some 
treachery,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,.!  would  allowtio  boat  to 
meet  him.  He  remained  there,  holding  his  fruit  up  to  vieW,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  when,  finding  no  preparations  on  foot  to  meet 
him,  he  started  for  Wallace's  Island. 

This  circumstance  surprised  us  not  a  little,  as  not  one  of  the  native^ 
had  landed  on  that  island  since  we  first  took  possession  of  it.  In  the 
next  moment,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  we  saw  about  one  hundred 
canoes  put  off  from  the  back  side  of  the  Massacre  Island,  and  all 
steering  for  Wallace's  Island,  in  order  of  battle.  Their  object  was  now 
too  manifest  to  be  mistaken,  and  we  took  our  measures  accordingly. 
The  guns  of  the  Antarctic  were  immediately  run  ont ;  and  without  the 
least  noise,  our  preparations  were  in  a  moment  completed. 

Henneen  was  the  first  to  reach  the  island  and  tfle  first io  land,  which 
he  did  on  the  beach  direcdy  in  front  of  the  castle.  The  instant  hie 
foot  had  touched  the  sand,  he  gave  the  horrid  warhoop;  and  the 
echoes  of  the  infernal  yell  were  still  busy,  when,  whh  an  answering 
shout,  out  darted  from  the  thicket  in  rear  of  the  castle  two  hundred 
painted  devils,  armed  with  bows  and  war-clubs  1  Theee  must  have 
secreted  themselves  there  the  night  before,  unperceived  by  our  look-ont 
at  the  castle,  which  was  now  about  to  be  asssuledon  two  sides  atonce» 
in  front  and  rear.  When  the  assailants  had  advanoed  to  within  one 
hundred  and  fifly  yards  of  their  object,  they  opened  upon  it  with  iheir 
archery,  and  showers  of  arrows  rattled  on  its  roof  and  sides  like  a  squall 
of  hail.  They  still  advanced,  and  still  discharged  their  arrows,  with 
deafening  yells,  and  looks  of  desperate  ferocity,  till  within  fifteen  yards 
of  the  yet  silent  battery,  in  the  sides  and  roof  of  which  were  now  stick- 
ing about  three  thousand  arrows. 

Obedient  to  previous  orders,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  emergency, 
our  men  in  the  garrison  were  careful  not  to  waste  their  ammunttion, 
but  waited  for  the  savages  to  come  to  close  quarters,  some  of  them  being 
within  forty  feet  before  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  fortress.  The  swivele 
and  muskets  then  spoke  to  some  purpose ;  while  the  Antarctic  opened 
her  larboard  battery  on  the  canoes,  which  were  all  between  her  and 
the  now  blazing  castle.  The  savages  had  not  anticipated  such  a  ter- 
rific reaction ;  desperate  as  they  were,  they  conld  not  stand  the  fory 
of  the  shock ;  but  nastily  gathered  up  their  wounded,  and  part  of  the 
killed,  and  made  a  precipitate  and  disorderly  retreat,  leaving  many  of 
their  war-implements  scattered  about  the  field. 

The  roar  of  our  cannon,  echoed  and  re-echoed  as  it  was  from  every 
island  in  the  group,  evidently  terrified  the  savages  more  than  the  mys- 
terious fall  of  their  companions.  Unlike  their  arrows,  our  messengers 
of  death  were  invisible — **  unseen,  but  felt,**  and  their  fatal  efifect  was 
naturally  attributed  to  the  awful  bellowing  of  the  blaztng  engines, 
instead  of  their  contents ;  as  some  people  tremble  at  a  peal  of  thunder, 
who  are  unmoved  by  the  lightning's  flash.  They  considered  themselves 
in  danger  so  long  as  they  could  hear  the  soond  of  ear  gens;  which,  it 
being  perfectly  calm,  fairly  made  the  forests  tremble,  ss  it  reverberated 
through  the  islands,  and  died  away  among  the  dislaint  send  ree6 
Qreat  numbers  of  them  took  l!ie  wster,  Hke  leiftfed  sealsr  padso^gkt 
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for  tafety  by  plunging  beneath  its  glassy  bosom,  leaving  their  canoes  to 
the  management  of  one  or  two  men  in  each,  who  happened  to  be  gifted 
-witli  stronger  nen'es.  As  scir-dcfence  was  our  sole  object,  we  of 
voursc  had  no  motive  for  molesting  or  retarding  tUeir  retreat,  but  wished 
ihcm  "  God-spccd,"  from  the  heart. 

Our  attention  was  now  attracted  by  a  display  of  the  American  flag 
from  one  of  the  post;>  of  ttic  citadel,  bristling  with  arrows  as  thickly 
planted  as  tliey  could  stick.  This  symbol  of  triumph  was  hsdled  with 
three  hearty  cheers  from  the  xVn(  arctic,  wiiich  was  instantly  responded 
to  bv  our  brave  lads  of  (he  '*  custic  in  the  air,*^  while  their  drummer 
and  lifer  struck  up  the  cheering  national  air  of  Yankee  Daodie,  After 
which,  in  honour  of  the  brave  British  tars,  comprising  a  respectable 
portion  of  our  crew,  tliey  played  "  Rule  Britannia,^ 

Our  boats  were  now  immediately  lowered,  and  all  hands,  with  the 
4'xcepiion  of  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and  the  first  officer,  landed  on 
Wallace's  Island.  Here,  on  (lie  beautiful  garden-spot  we  had  cleared, 
iiisicad  o(  lender  plants  and  flowers,  springing  from  the  virgin  soil,  we 
found  horrid  vestigesi  of  the  recent  conflict ;  the  ground  being  covered 
w^ilh  the  crimson  clotted  blood  oi  these  obstinate,  infuriated  savages. 
Tlicy  had  dearly  atoned  for  tUcir  treachery ;  the  manes  of  our  massa- 
cred friends  were  surely  appeased — for  their  deaths  had  been  fearfully 
aven«red  !  But  revenge  was  not  our  object ;  this  bloody  business  was 
not  of  our  seeking.  Two  men  only  were  wounded  on  our  part»  by 
aiTows  whicli  peneirated  the  ports.  Their  names  were  George  Bums 
H-iiul  William  Hughes ;  both  English  seamen. 

Wc  now  turned-to,  and  made  up  for  lost  time,  in  finishing  our 
A* u ring-house,  and  clearing  away  the  forest  still  farther  back,  in  rear 
of  the  castle.  Burns  and  Hughes  were  taken  on  board  the  Antarctict 
where  their  woimds  were  dressed  ;  one  of  tliem  being  M'ounded  in  the 
licad  and  the  other  in  the  leg.  Neither  of  their  wounds,  however,  was 
danircroiis,  jind  in  a  few  days  they  both  returned  to  their  duty. 

St'ptrmher  liuh. — On  »S'ujiday,  the  lOih  of  September,  at  eight,  A.  M., 
that  anhtir/id  oi'  trearliery  Heiinoen,  chief  o£  the  Massacre   Island, 


The  small  boat  was  accordinjjjly  sciU  in,  well  armed  (a  precaution 
M'hich  we  had  never  taken  before),  with  orders  to  shoot  him  if  it  should 
a))pear  that  he  meditated  treachery.  Our  boat  pulled  in  close  along- 
side of  this  reckless  villain*s  canoe,  where  was  seen  his  bow  lying 
across  her,  with  a  bearded  arrow  fixed  to  the  string,  ready  to  be  dis- 
.^barged  in  a  moment.  In  the  next  instant  he  seized  it,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  taking  a  deadly  aim  at  the  cockswain  in  our  boat,  when  lh«^ 
latter  raised  his  piece,  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  career  of  thi- 
unprincipled  wretch ;  by  wliich  act  he  doubtless  saved  his  ^^wn  liit^ 
and  that  of  his  companions. 

n  his  hurry  and  anxiety  to  pidl  the  trigger  before  the  tvraugini     »' 
..,    w^«>   •ri^i^,  the  cocks^ain^s  aim  was  not  so  exact  as  he  intenoec 
4r9<  morta.    lut  not  instantly  so.    Simultaneously  wit^ 
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Island,  which  wh  not  more  than  two  hundred  yuda'  distaaee,  to  pn^ 
tecl  their  chief.  In  ihe  confusion  of  ihia  critical  moment,  the  men  ia  our 
amail  boat  lost  (Rie  of  their  oars,  which  occaniooed  them  bo  much  em- 
barrassment as  induced  us  to  send  in  the  two  targe  boats,  umed  with 
swivels  and  musketry,  to  protect  ihe  yawl.  A  smart  engagement 
ensued,  which  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  aavagea 
were  driven  back  to  their  island,  but  not  without  the  body  of  Henneen, 
who  breathed  out  his  treacherous  soul  before  ibey  reached  the  beach. 

The  death  of  their  chief  spread  such  terror  and  dismay  among  tbo 
savages  of  the  Massacre  Island,  that  the  inhabitauts  all  precipiiateljr 
fled  from  the  place ;  so  that  by  two,  P.  M.,  not  a  man,  woman,  oc 
child  was  to  be  found  upon  it,  but  all  hjtd  sought  refuge  oa  some  others 
of  the  group.  AU  hands  were  immediately  t^riie  off  from  their  woii, 
and  lauded  on  the  evacuated  i^and,  where  we  foutid  the  sculls  of  fivo 
of  our  unfortunate  crew,  hanging  at  the  door  of  Henneen's  residencs, 
as  trophies  of  his  too  succeseful  treachery  and  barbarity.  The  remain- 
der of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  melancholy  ceremony  of  buiying 
them,  which  was  performed  with  all  due  solemnity;  the  colours  of  the 
Antarctic  being  at  half-mast,  minute  guns  fired,  aiid  a  dirge  or  deatb- 
march  played  to  and  from  tbe  place  of  intermenL 

SepUmbtT  SStA. — On  Monday,  the  2Bth,  our  building  on  Wallace*! 
Island  was  completed;  when  we  commenced  collecting  and  curing 
tncbe-de-mer ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  continual  attempts  (^  th« 
natives  to  stuck  our  boats  and  harass  the  men  engaged  in  collecting 
this  valuable  article  from  the  coral  reefs,  we  sbomd  have  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  very  handsome  cargo  in  the  courae  of  a  few  month** 
Under  such  disadvantages,  we  continued  our  operations,  perpetually 
assailed  and  harassed  by  the  natives,  day  and  night,  without  any 
intermission,  or  any  indieatioas  on  their  pact  of  a  desire  to  come  upoa 
terms  of  amity  with  us  again.  I 

October  38(A. — On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  October,  we  found  that 
(be  natives  were  once  more  lying  in  ambush  for  our  men.  Atbrari 
P.  M.,  one  of  the  crew,  Thomas  Holmes,  being  on  shore  at  the  Massacre 
Island,  filling  some  water-casks  from  a  spring,  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  fifteen  of  the  natives,  all  of  whom  instantly  aimed  their  poiaud 
arrows  at  his  breast.  At  the  same  moment^  Hohnes  presented  hia 
■rasket,  which  caused  them  ail  to  drop  down  upon  their  haimcbM> 
Perceiving  that  this  manaurrc  produced  the  desired  effect,  he  held  hit 
fin,  slowly  retreating  backwaras  towards  .the  shore,  with  his  piece 
BtiU  ready  for  an  aim.  The  natives  contioned  to  follow  him.  ud 
several  times  attempted  to  discharge  a  volley  of  arrows ;  but  he  as 
often  presented  hia  piece,  which  invariably  caiued  them  to  aquati^MW 
the  ground. 

In  this  mnniier  Holmes  continued  manoeuvring,  without  discharging 
hia  piece,  or  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  notching  their  arrows,  imtu 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  bcacli ;  when,  fearfid  of  his  eluding  ihcin 
entirety,  and  effecting  his  escape,  ihey  made  a  furious  nish  op«i  hian. 
which  compelled  liim  to  pull  the  trigger,  and  their  leader  fell,  jutt  as 
ha  was  on  the  point  of  discharging  an  arrow.  This  was  the  brother 
flf  the  treacherous  Hsoaeco,  whose  ileath  be  was  thus  teskiog  t» 
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avenge.  A  buckshot  entered  his  heart,  and  two  othen,  who  were 
woiinded  by  the  same  discharge,  fell  to  the  ground.  Our  gallant  tar 
then  retreated  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  before  he  had  got  bcyoud  bow- 
shot distance,  he  found  that  the  remaining  twelve  were  aiming  tlieir 
arrows  at  liis  body ;  upon  which  he  again  presented  his  musket,  wkich 
produced  tlic  same  effect  as  before ;  and  before  they  could  recover 
themselves  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arrows,  being  taken  up 
by  a  boat  sent  to  his  assistance  from  Wallace's  Island.  Had  he  die- 
charged  his  musket  when  first  surprised  at  the  spring  in  the  forest,  he 
must  inevitably  iiave  fallen  a  prey  to  tliose  ferocious  cannibals.  His 
presence  of  mind  was  fortunately  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  the 
Antarctic  was  not  deprived  of  the  services  of  this  brave  British  Beaman. 

We  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  procuring  a  cargo  of  hicke'de'tner  at 
this  group  of  islands,  on  account  of  the  unappeaseable  vindictiveness 
and  incessant  hostilities  of  the  natives,  combined  witii  our  scarcity  of 
provisions.  We  therefore  took  on  board  what  we  had  collected  and 
cured,  which  was  about  two  hmidred  piculs ;  a  picul  being  133)  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  We  then  set  fire  to  our  liouscs,  and  bade  a  final  adieu 
to  this  inhospitable  race  of  islanders. 

November  ^d, — This  was  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  November,  1680  ; 
when,  at  four,  P.  M.,  we  took  our  leave  of  the  Massacre  Islands, 
which  had  caused  me  so  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
with  the  loss  of  thirteen  of  my  brave  crew,  butchered  without  pro- 
vocation or  suspicion  of  hostilities.  Incidents  like  these  become  loo 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  ever  to  be  eradicated.  We  steered 
away  to  the  westward,  for  Bouka  Island,  lying  off  the  north  end  of 
Bougainville's,  wiih  a  light  breeze  from  east-south-east,  and  fair  weather. 
At  six  A.  M.,  on  i)\e  following  morning,  the  north  end  of  Bouka 
was  in  sight,  bearing  west-half-south,  distant  five  leagues.  A  light 
breeze  springing  up,  we  soon  gained  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
where  we  were  visited  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  showed  the  same 
treacherous  and  warlike  disposition  as  the  savages  of  the  Massacre 
Islands.  Their  personal  apj)earance,  character,  manners,  habits,  and 
customs,  as  well  as  their  war  implements  and  fishing  utensils,  are 
similar  in  every  respect ;  but  their  canoes  are  much  larger,  and  go 
very  swift  with  the  paddles,  when  they  have  their  full  complement  of 
men  on  board,  which  is  from  fifteen  to  forty-tive,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  canoes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  between  the  Massacre  Islands  and 
Bouka  we  saw  many  large  shoals  of  sperm-whales,  which  were  feed- 
ing, and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  tame.     This,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  good  whaling  ground  for  fast-sailing  ships  that  are  well  armed,  after 
the  season  is  over  on  the  coast  of  Japan.     But  they  must  carefully 
avoid  all  boat  communication  with  the  natives,  and  never  send  th* 
»*^at8  afler  a  whale  while  the  natives  are  alongside,  or  when  ther  «i«5 
m  the  water  with  three  or  four  canoes,  at  any  considerable  distu..^ 
rom  the  shore.     Their  <?anoes  are  much  swifter  than  any  whale-boal 
'nd  the-  %re  ever  on  the  alert  to  cut  off  such  h^ats  p-^  are  beyono 
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light,  or  in  or«  of  tlWw«  calnn  which  an  bo  common  in  dw  vicinit)' 
of  these  islands. 

On  examining  ihe  nonh  and  west  coast  of  this  island,  we  round  it 
bordered  with  coral  reefs,  and  rich  in  the  articles  of  bi<:h»-de-mer, 
peari-shell,  and  th«  hawkVbill  lortorae.  The  upland  parts  of  tb« 
island  produce  sandal -wood,  which  mtnt  be  of  the  best  qaalily,  judging 
by  a  specimen  I  examined  in  a  paddle  we  procured  from  one  of  tbs 
canoes,  iliiving  satisfied  ourselves  on  iheae  particulars,  we  shaped 
our  course  for  ihe  south  end  of  New-lreUnd,  which  we  reached  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  4ih  of  November,  A  five,  A.  M.,  when  w« 
were  close  in  with  Cape  St.  George,  in  lac  4°  48'  S.,  long.  Ifi3°  48'  K. 

NbvetrArr  Atk. — We  eontinned  on  our  passage  Ihrougb  8i.  Oeorga^ 
Channel,  which  is  tbi^ed  by  the  west  snle  of  New-Iretand  and  iba 
east  side  of  New-Britain.  This  ch«inel  or  ntniv,  ha*  been  juntljr 
represented  by  Captain  Carteret  as  being  the  most  beamifut  paaaag* 
eVer  formed  by  nature.  The  lofty  hills  on  each  aide,  which  appear  lo 
towef  abore  tfie  clonds,  are  Corered  to  their  very  innmhs  with  forests 
of  gigantic  growth.  These  mighty  eminences,  m  their  gradvtl  deaeiot 
towards  the  shores,  gently  declme  mto  m  nndulating  rarfw*  of  ^aiM 
and  vatleyi,  swelling  mounds,  level  lawns,  and  meMlcrws  af  tlM  datp- 
est  green.  Thess  are  intereeeied  with  crnial  aireams,  and  iuar* 
Bpersetf  with  gmves  of  the  richest  (oKage ;  iniu,  floworst  flma,  anA 
Irerbs,  besides  many  highly  ralnablfl  drugs  md  ninarals.  Among  tin 
v^getablf  prodnerions  of  larger  growth  is  (he  sandat-wood  ;  irtiieb,  ■> 
if  conscioas  of  its  innate  worth,  is  mily  fhtmd  in  the  noat  elsmtwl 
sittiationB,  where  it  grows  sptmianeousTy.  Tbe  less  aspiring  ebony  J* 
content  with  an  hnmbler  station,  where  it  is  annvuMled  by  many 
vataaMe  dio-woods,  and  woods  of  varions  kinds  snttable  for  flna  cabisM* 
work. 

But  Ihe  richest  production  of  these  two  islaitds,  New-Britain  aui 
New-Ireland,  is  the  imtmeg-tree,  which  grows  sponlaneonsly,  tm  aa 
immense  size,  in  many  parts  of  the  interior.*     Were  the  natives  taaghf 
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to  transplant  this  tree  and  cultivate  it  properly,  they  could  sood  snp- 
ply  any  demand  which  might  be  made  for  its  fruit.  The  population 
of  these  islands  is  small,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  intelligent ; 
and  were  they  to  introduce  the  pepper  and  coffee  plants,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  long  before  another  century  elapses,  tliey  would 
become  the  richest  islands  of  the  eastern  world.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  unequalled  in  excellence,  and  admirably  adapted  to  each 
other. 

But  independent  of  the  natural  riches  of  the  land,  the  waters  around 
these  islands  are  also  tributary  to  tlieir  aggregate  wealth ;  the  ricliest 
treasures  of  the  deep  abound  on  tlieir  shores.  The  hiche-de-mer 
resorts  to  their  coral  reefs  in  immense  numbers;  the  pearl-oyster, 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Sooloo  sea,  is  found  in  moderate  depths 
of  water ;  and  the  hawkVbill  tortoise,  yielding  the  most  valuable  aheU 
ever  imported  from  India,  frequents  the  beaches  in  thousands.  The 
red  coral  is  also  found  here ;  and  ambergris,  the  richest  production  of 
the  ocean,  is  washed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  imd  landed  on 
many  parts  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  on  others  of  far  less  magni* 
tude,  which  lie  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  hove-to  several  times,  to  permit  the 
canoes  from  New-Ireland  to  come  alongside  with  their  cocoanuts, 
plantains,  bananas,  yams,  and  fowls,  which  we  purchased  for  amali 
pieces  of  iron  hoop,  and  a  few  China  beads.  These  people  are  of  a 
dark  copper  colour,  bordering  a  little  on  tlie  negro  black.  They  are 
of  the  common  stature,  with  round  bodies  closely  built,  and  a  full 
share  of  muscular  energy.  Their  heads  are  well  formed,  with  high 
smooth  foreheads  and  black  curled  hair,  which  is  longer  and  softer 
than  that  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  Their  coimtenances  are 
generally  intelligent,  and  expressive  of  considerable  mental  capacity. 
Their  eyes  are  black  and  penetrating,  the  nose  well  formed,  lips 
moderately  thick,  parting  sufficiently  to  exhibit  a  line  set  of  white 
teeth,  and  their  limbs  are  well  proportioned  for  strength  and  activity. 

Their  canoes  arc  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  oi  Monte- 
verdeson*8,  but  are  mucii  larger ;  some  of  theui  being  from  eighty  to 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  carrying  from  seventy  to  eighty  men  each. 
These  are  their  war-canoes,  they  having  smaller  ones  for  fishing  and 

parJk  ktepera.  TbfM  peraona,  who  niay  be  tunMd  out  of  tboir  fkniM  on  tbc  moot  triffiDg  vrator, 
hare  aboat  9000  aliTe*,  wtto  ruluvate  and  prepare  Um  nutm^^a.  Tbe  prioea  paid  to  tha  cultiTator 
are  all  flxnl  by  goremiiient ;  and  U  dvoerrea  to  be  mentionad.  aa  aAndUig  oim  of  tbe  mool  acrflUiif; 
ilhMtratkma  of  ibe  ruinooa  eflecta  of  monopoly,  that  (he  lUed  price  which  the  fotecnnieut  te  now 
obliged  to  pay  for  nutniega  m  rira  timts  grtattr  than  the  price  at  wkiek  tkty  bought  thma  wketK 
the  trade  va$/ree .'  8uch  ia  a  rough  outline  of  that  monacroua  eyiitcm,  which  baa  Kdooad  what 
oaed  to  be  one  of  the  mnat  important  branrbea  of  Eaatern  oboimeroe  ao  low,  that  It  la  vnaMa  lo 
aSbrd  eroployroent  tor  tbe  capital  of  a  ainf  le  wealthv  merrhant.    We  cannot  concclTe  how  w 

loUandi' 


enlightened  and  liberal  a  government  aa  that  of  IloUand  ahould  continue  lo  lokrata  i 

abuaea ;  abuaea  deatructire  alike  of  the  rigbta  of  thoea  aubjected  lo  ha  autboiliy  ia  Um  EmL  lod 

ibe  eomroerce  and  weahh  of  Ita  aubjecu  at  home. 

The  Banda  lalanda,  at  a  flur  eatloMie.  produce  annually  abont  040,000  Iba.  of  ■ntawfa,  aa' 
I(i0,000  Iba.  of  mace.    During  tha  period  that  the  EngUah  had  poaaeaaion  of  iba  Bpica  IbImA 

nutmeg  planta  were  carried  to  renang,  Bencoolen,  and  aonie  of  tna  Wcat  India  fcalanda.    la  the 
atter  they  have  altogether  ftilad.  at  Icaat  aa  fiu-  aa  reapecu  any  uaefbl  pnrpooe ;  but  Tcry  gooi' 

nutmeg*,  and  in  comiiderable  quniiiitira,  arc  now  rained  at  Punang  and  Bnieoolea  Tha  BMae  la  « 
bin,  flat,  membranoua  aubatance,  enveloiiing  the  nutmeg ;  of  a  liwly  reddiah  yaltow,  aaft«a*Ukr 
oloor,  a  pkaaant  aromatic  anteU,  and  a  warm,  hiuertah,  pungent  taale.  Maca  akoold  ha  ~ 
Teah,  tough,  oleacinouA,  of  aa  extremely  fhignmt  atnell,  and  a  bricht  reddMi  vaDow  calm 
-<ighter  the  betiar.  The  amaller  plecca  are  eateemed  the  beat.  1^  beat  p*^  ^  ■— wi-i 
-.1—   ^..^.A  cjoa, Mid  ir"-  »»uch  piaaerrea  ita  fln^raoo'  -•»-   -onaiaMnec 
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Other  ordiiiar^r  pmpotes,  like  Uiom  of  the  Maenere  Islande.  All  of 
them  are  fitted  with  oat-riggers,  like  those  of  Bergh*8  Group,  beiag^ 
made  of  the  like  materials.  Their  war-eanoes  are  very  swift ;  but 
they  seldom  use  sails.  The  dress  of  these  natives  (I  mean  such  as* 
are  married,  for  all  others  go  entirely  nakod)  eonsists  simply  of  a 
small  tapper,  about  eighte«i  inches  wide,  woven  from  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoanut-tree  bark,  which  they  wear  around  the  hips.  Their  fishing 
gear  is  made  of  the  same  materials  as  their  dress,  and  very  inge- 
niously manufactured.  The  bow  and  arrow  are  seldom  used  by  this 
people ;  their  principal  weapons  being  the  spear,  the  war-club,  and  the 
sling.  With  the  first  and  last  they  are  highly  expert,  and  exercise 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity. 

We  had  fi^uent  communications  with  the  natives  of  New-Ireland  ; 
we  also  landed  on  some  uninhabited  parts  of  their  coast,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  forests  for  a  considerable  distance;  In  these  rambiev 
we  saw  a  great  variety  of  birds,  some  of  exquisite  song,  and  others* 
of  beautifiil  plumage— seldom  both  combined ;  but  they  were  all  per-» 
fectly  tame.  A  very  extensive  and  highly  valuable  collection  of  spec!-- 
mens  might  be  made  on  this  island  by  a  practical  ornithologist,  with- 
out much  labour  or  difficulty.  Of  qnadnqpeds  we  sew  none  but  hog» 
and  dogs,  the  most  of  which  were  running  wild.  We  met  with  several 
dilTerem  kinds  of  serpents,  bat  none  that  ere  commoa  to  our  eoomry- 
Insects  cannot  be  very  numerous,  as  we  saw  but  fow. 

Wood,  water,  and  fruit  of  the  best  quality  may  be  obtained  with 
ease  at  any  of  the  harbours  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  and  in^ 
some  of  the  ports  you  may  purchase  hogs  and  poultry  at  yomr  own 
priee.  The  waters  are  teeming  with  fish  of  the  greatest  variety  and 
the  naost  dclteate  flavotnr ;  all  of  which  are  easily  caughu  Natare,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  lavished  her  favours  on  these  islands  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  every  thing  growing  spontaneously ;  the  hogs  and  the  bird» 
being  the  principal  agriculturists— the  former  breaking  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  latter  dropping  in  such  undigested  seeds  as  may  have- 
been  taken  into  their  bodies  with  their  food.  The  natives  neither 
plough  nor  dig.  Their  bread  grows  upon  trees  in  abundance,  and 
their  drink  is  the  delicious  milk  of  the  cocoanut.  They  live  like  those 
of  the  golden  age,  which  poets  dream  oA  when 

**  Tb«  jH  nrw  MTth  did,  of  her  own  aeeord, 
Untora  wUh  ploof  ha,  all  aoitt  of  flntta  aflM.* 

**  WbM  liven  ran  wUta  eHeme  of  milk,  and  boaey  dropped  n«m  btea. 
While  eeith  mo  Um  haobudnM  gore  voloMtry  ftee.^ 


Ncvemher  OlA.— On  Saturday,  the  Oth,  we  stoered  for  the  nortb 
cape  of  New-Britain,  with  a  fine  breexe  firom  south-east,  and  foar 
weather.  At  four,  A.  M.,  we  passed  Cape  Stephen*a,  withiii  two  miles 
of  the  shore,  and  hai^d  immediately  in  u>  the  south,  to  examine  tlie  north 
shore  of  New-Britaia.  While  cruising  along  this  coast,  whieh  is  in- 
dented with  mnaenMM  deep  bays  and  spaeioiis  harboura,  we  were  visited 
by  many  of  the  natives,  wboee  peraons,  nuoMMva,  habil«»  aad  enstoois 
ate  very  similar  to  thoee  of  New*bdand;  bat  thairehawwtat  m  aneh 
more  savage  and  hostile.    This  island  is  very  diipdy  papdttMd ;  b«l 
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as  refpccis  richness  of  soil  and  bi-auiy  oi  appearance,  it  is  every  way 
equal  to  its  neighbour,  on  the  eaMi-ju  Me  o(  SSt.  George*8  Chanuei. 
Its  vegetable  and  animal  productions  are  the  bamc;  but  its  shores  are 
much  more  abundantly  supplied  with  the  rich  treasures  of  the  deep. 
It6  coasts  are  surrounded  with  many  binull  islands  in  the  offing,  and  it 
is  encircled  with  coral  reefs  from  two  to  ton  miles  oll-s»hore,  \vuh  nar- 
row piiissages  between  them.  Tins  renders  the  navigatiou  difficull 
:iiid  dan^'erous,  and  demands  every  precaution  from  navigators  who  arc 
not  familiar  with  tliese  seas. 

As  the  coral  reefs,  when  the  weatlier  is  clear,  show  themselves  best 
at  night,  we  made  the  most  of  our  distance  while  the  sun  was  below 
tiic  horizon ;  lying-to  in  the  daytime,  and  holding  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  Otherwise  I  should  have  taken  charts  of  these  islands,  and 
their  surrounding  reefs  and  shoals ;  which,  if  appended  to  this  work, 
would  have  rendered  it  more  useful  to  the  nautical  reader.  Should  1 
ever  again  be  favoured  with  the  command  of  a  vessel  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  sliall  make  it  a  point  to  execute  charts  of  all  tliese  islands, 
and  present  the  same  to  the  public  on  my  return,  for  the  beneiit  of 
other  navigators.  In  llie  mean  time,  I  can  recommend  Arrowsmitli's 
charts  of  these  seas,  as  the  most  correct  of  any  tliat  have  ever  yet 
been  published.  Had  I  kept  a  journal  with  a  view  to  publication,  a 
thing  1  never  contemplated  until  I  returned  from  my  last  voyage,  when 
my  friends  urged  me  to  the  measure,  1  could  perhaps  have  produced  a 
volume  much  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  present.  As  it 
is,  I  hope  this  humble  attempt  will  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  my  wish 
to  he  useful  to  my  conntr}',  and  the  cause  of  nautical  science. 

We  continued  running  alongshore  to  the  west,  keeping  the  main- 
land close  on  board,  and  having  a  few  little  squabbles  with  the  natives, 
which  no  prudence  or  forbearance  on  our  part  could  prevent.  The 
Antarctic  set  so  low  in  the  water,  and  made  so  small  an  appearance 
on  the  surface,  that  most  of  the  di/Fcrent  tril)es  with  whom  we  fell  in, 
i/[rnorant  of  the  elfects  of  gunpowder,  had  un  idea  that  they  could  take 
our  vessel  with  very  little  trouble.  'J'hc  only  method  we  iised  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error  was  a  little  hfn/  speaking  from  the  mouths^ 
of  our  cannon,  without  any  argitments  sufliciently  heavy  or  sharp  lo 
break  the  skin.  Tinding  that  the  report,  without  the  shot,  produced 
the  desired  t^flcct,  wc  were  happy  lo  save  the  latter,  and  avoid  shedding 
the  blood  of  tliis  poor  ignorant  race  of  men. 

Novemhfr  IW/t. — On  Thursday,  the  11th,  at  eight,  A.  M.,  we  were 
close  in  with  Cape  Gloster,  which  is  the  north-west  extremity  of  New- 
Britain,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Dampier's  Strait,  through  which  blew 
*!  line  breeze  from  about  south-east.     Wc  stood  to  the  westward  across 
Jic  strait,  and  at  eleven,  A.  M.,  were  close  in  under  the  northern  shore 
if  an  island  of  considerable  size,  that  lies  neariy  in  the  centre  of  ih' 
strait,  and  which  I  shall  call  Dampier*s  Island,  in  honour  of  its  dis 
■overer;    although  some  navigators  have  already  named  it  RookV 
island.     We  were  soon  visited  by  several  canoes  filled  wuh  natives 
^Ho  approached  the  vessel  with  great  caution ;  and  it  was  not  unti 
e  had  showed  them  some  l^'nivpr  !*ni1  Ko  nU  t)vit  ^y^  eonld  ymnut%At 
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Tliey  at  length  ventured  to  approach,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much 
surprised  at  all  they  saw ;  the  size,  shape,  and  rig  of  the  vessel ;  but 
above  all,  the  iron  of  the  chain-plates  took  their  fancy,  and  they  ex- 
erted all  their  strength  and  ingenuity  to  get  it  off  with  their  hands. 
Having  the  mortification  of  failing  in  these  attempts,  they  next  turned 
their  attention  to  the  anchors  on  the  bows,  the  chain  cables  that  were 
attached  to  them,  and  the  eye-bolts  in  thfe  vessePs  sides.  Finding 
every  thing  too  fast  or  too  heavy  for  their  purpose,  they  next  attempted 
to  cut  the  chain  cables  with  their  stone  axes,  which  were  made  of  a 
species  of  jasper.  Baffled  ia  all  their  futile  attempts  to  acquire 
property  tmlawfolly,  they  now  oondeseeiided  to  resort  to  honest  traffic, 
disposing  of  their  fishing-gear,  war  implements,  »  few  peaii*sliells, 
and  some  tortoise-shell  knives  and  shovels,  of  very  excellent  quality. 
They  also  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  was  plenty  of  the  pearl- 
03r8ters  to  be  had  around  these  islands,  by  diving  for  them ;  and  to 
convince  us  that  the  tortoise  visited  their  island,  they  presented  vm 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  eggs  to  fill  a  backet,  nid  these  liad 
evidently  been  gathered  bat  a  short  time. 

These  people  are  like  those  of  New-Britain  in  tfaeir  cppeaianco 
and  manners ;  bat  their  war  implementi  are  made  with  maeh  more 
neatness,  which  bespeaks  them  a  warlike  people.  Their  spears 
are  about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  handsomely  carved  and  tapered ;  one 
end  of  them  is  ornamented  with  a  bird  of  paradise,  Well  stuffed  and 
preserved,  which  gives  ^em  a  showy  and  tasteful  appearance.  They 
are  made  of  a  kind  of  black  ebony.  Their  war-clubs,  which  are 
fnade  of  a  material  resembling  tick-wood,  are  about  four  and  a  half 
fe^  long,  with  a  two-edged  blade  at  one  end,  and  the  carved  head  of 
a  savage  at  the  other,  the  whole  very  ingeniously  and  tastefully  exe- 
cuted. They  are  also  very  expert  with  the  sUng,  which  they  use 
with  great  dexterity  and  exactness. 

These  natives  are  tattooed  about  the  body ;  and  they  are  the  ftnt 
that  we  had  seen,  since  leaving  the  Massacre  Islands,  who  chew  the 
betel-nut  and  chumum.  Dampier^s  Island  has  a  beamtiftd  appearance 
from  the  seaboard,  being  considerably  elevated  in  the  eentroy  and 
running  off  wiUi  a  regular  and  gradual  descent  towards  the  sea,  at  all 

Kints  of  the  compass.  The  whole  surface  of  this  island,  even  to  its 
rhest  elevation,  is  covered  whh  one  continued  forest ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  yam  plantations,  which  are  laid  out  on  the  moat  mod- 
erately elevated  places.  The  inhabitants  are  very  nosierous,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  island.  Their  villogea  adl  stand  near  the 
seashore,  and  are  pleasantly  shaded  by  the  loftf  ami  majestic  ooeoa- 
nut  and  bread-frtut  trees.  From  the  appearance  of  these  men^  i  think 
that  in  case  a  ship  should  touch  at  this  island,  without  Mag  well 
armed  and  manneo,  there  would  be  mat  danger  of  her  bemg  cit  off, 
especially  if  she  shotild  come  to  andior. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

New.Britain~New.Gainem->Dekay'i  Ba^~Dneription  of  the  Nrntiti  N«ter«l 
Production! — Birds  of  ParadiM — RequiaitM  for  a  Yoyafe  thither — LmBf«UNi*s 
(.*ape — Buniinff  Mountaini,  with  Volcanic  Eruption*— Cap«  Woodboiy,  and 
Woodbury  Han)our — Another  new  Discovery — The  Antarctic  attacked — ^Ths 
>' stives  astonished — Sunday  and  Monday  taken — Return  to  Manilhi — ^Haakh 
and  Fidelity  of  the  Crew — Directions  to  Ship-masters — Importance  of  ftoaiiK 
ness  and  wholesome  Food — Vegetable  Acids,  d^c.  I 

According  to  some  navigators,  that  part  of  Australasia  which  is 
called  New-Britain  comprises,  not  only  the  island  of  that  name,  which 
we  coasted  in  the  last  chapter,  but  also  New-Ireland,  New-Hanover, 
the  Admiralty  Islands,  and  several  others  of  smaller  size  and  inferior 
note.  Dampier  first  discovered  this  archipelago  ia  1699,  and  aAer- 
ward  ascertained  that  it  was  separated  from  Papua,  or  New-Guinea  ; 
and  Carteret,  nearly  seventy  years  afterward,  in  1767,  proved  that 
t)ie  island  of  New-Britain  was  also  cut  in  twain,  by  a  strait  through 
wiiich  he  sa'dcd,  and  which  he  named  St.  George^s  Channel.  A  feeble 
description  of  this  channel  was  attempted  in  the  last  diapter.  That 
portion  of  New-Britain  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  delight* 
fill  passage  he  called  New-Ireland. 

The  situation  of  the  whole  group  has  never  been  very  accurately 
ascertained,  and  I  had  little  opportunity  of  throwing  any  new  or  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  subject.  On  the  most  approved  charts,  however, 
the  northern  limits  of  these  islands  are  placed  about  ninety  miles 
^outh  of  the  equator,  and  their  southern  boundary  in  latitude  6°  &  south, 
while  their  longitudinal  extent  is  from  the  meridian  of  148^  0'  to 
153°  0' east. 

This  group  of  islands  is  separated,  by  Dampier's  Strait,  from 
another  island  of  great  magnitude,  called  Papua,  or  New-Guinea, 
lying  to  the  north  of  New-Holland,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Torre's 
Strait.  The  island  of  Papua,  or  New-Guinea,  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly known ;  but  as  it  is  generally  delineated,  it  extends  from  longi.- 
tude  130°  0'  to  150°  0'  east,  and  from  the  equator  to  latitude  10^  C 
south.  This  geographical  extent  presents  an  island  of  very  great 
magnitude,  stretching  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  witF 
a  mean  width  of  at  least  two  hundred  miles.  In  size  it  is  supposed  tc 
surpass  Borneo,  which  lies  upon  the  equator  more  than  twenty  de- 
grees farther  west. 

Of  all  Australasia,  it  is  supposed  that  some  portion  of  New-Oninev^ 
ivas  the  earliest  discovered  by  European  navigators.  Don  Menezea^ 
a  Portuguese  officer,  in  the  year  1526,  wintered  in  a  port  immediately 
lorth  of  '}*.  and  probably  in  one  of  the  islands  close  to  it.  The  SpanisV- 
lavigat^'  *2<^avedra,  in  the  following  year,  discovered  the  land  o^ 
^ap««  ae  adjacent  isl*"''^;  ?»^   H>niec»*^rin^  that  th^    •^•nntn 
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found  the  nmti^et  black,  with  abort  cnried  hair,  and  going  entirely 
naked.  But  their  eivilisataon,  even  then,  be  says,  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  most  of  the  present  nali^ea  of  j^tralaaia ;  for  they  had  not 
mily  swords  of  iron,  but  other  arms  of  the  same  metal. 

in  the  year  1543,  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  ranged  along  the  same- 
coasts,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  comitry*8  having  been  previously 
visited  by  Europeans,  he  confenred  upon  it  the  name  of  New-Guinea. 
He  represents  the  country  as  having  an  inviting  appearance ;  and  he 
anchored  in  several  ports,  where  he  obtained  wood  and  water.  8ev* 
enty-three  years  afterward  this  country  was  visited  by  two  skilful 
navigators,  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  who  anchored  in  a  bay  where 
two  villages  stood  on  the  shore,  and  had  different  interviews  with  the 
natives,  from  whom  they  obtained  small  quantities  of  provisions. 
They  represent  the  natives  as  being  all  afflicted  with  disease  or  some 
personal  defect,  such  as  lameness,  blindness,  k>c.  **  These  people,** 
say  they,  "  are  the  true  Papoos,  with  black,  short,  and  curied  hair ; 
wearing  rings  in  their  ears  and  noses,  and  necklaces  of  hogs*  tusks  ; 
a  wild,  strange,  and  absurd  people,  curious  lo  see  every  thing,  and 
active  as  monkeys." 

I  have  introduced  the  ibregoins  particulars  in  diis  place,  because 
the  reader  is  now  to  be  informed,  that  on  the  12tfa  of  November,  at 
five,  P.  M.,  the  Antarctic  was  on  her  way  to  this  coast,  from  Dampier's 
Island,  sailing  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  nnilee  an  hour,  on  a  sea  whicb 
was  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  rendered  so  by  the  current  that  set  throogh 
the  strait  towards  the  north-west,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  honr. 
At  six,  P.  M.  we  were  within  one  mile  of  the  north  shore  of  Liong 
Island,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  we  had  just  left,  Dam- 

gier's  Island,  but  not  so  much  devated.  We  saw  a  few  scattering 
uts  along  the  banlu  of  the  seacoast,  and  a  number  of  natives  about 
them,  who  made  ai^als  for  the  vessel  to  stop.  But  the  wind  coming 
off  from  the  land  m  strong  gusts,  and  wishing  to  get  clear  of  the 
island  before  dark,  we  continued  on  our  course  to  the  westward,  until 
we  had  cleared  the  western  end  of  Long  Island;  when  we  imme- 
diately hauled  in  to  the  south,  for  the  nortfaneast  coast  of  New-Guinea,^ 
or  die  island  of  Papua. 

I  feel  it  a  doty  in  this  place  to  put  mariners  on  their  guard,  by 
suting  that  there  are  many  dangerous  coral  reefo  around  the  two  Iaa(» 
mentioned  islands ;  some  of  wl^h  extend  several  miles  into  the  aea. 
There  is  also  a  dancerous  reef  running  off  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Cape  Gloater,  wont  six  miles.  The  reader  has  already  beea 
apprized  that  this  cape  is  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  of 
New-Britain.  In  cmising  among  these  ialands  and  seas,  the  lead  and 
line  are  of  no  use,  as  all  the  sroals  and  reefo  are  formed  of  coraU 
and  rise  from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean,  almost  as  peipen* 
dicular  as  a  stone  walL  The  only  safeguard  against  such  dangers 
is  a  good  look-out  from  the  mast-head« 

November  12IA.— At  four,  A*  M.,  on  the  foUovmg  morning,  it  being' 
Friday,  the  13th,  we  were,  to  appearance,  rigte  mder  the  towering 
mounuins  which  distrngnish  the  north-east  exttemity  ef  the  lalaMl  off 
New-Guinea,  and  which  secmod  to  be  aetna^  banginf  over  thedeek 
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of  iho  Amarctif,  aliliouL'h  wc  were,  at  ilial  time,  full  five  miles  from 
the  land.  Whon  ilayli<;ht  appeared,  and  dispersed  the  gloomy  shades 
of  nij^ht,  \vc  found  that  wc  Mcrc  in  front  of  a  verj'  deep  and  8p:icioiis 
bay,  to  wliich  1  have  jrivcn  the  name  of  Dckay's  Bay,  in  honour  of  that 
liitihiy  distinsrni*>hcd  and  srientitic  ornament  of  the  medical  profcssioii, 
J)r.  James  K.  Dtkav,  of  the  eiiv  of  Xew-Yoik.  The  centre  of  the 
entmnee  to  this  bay  is  in  latitude  5-  30'  S.,  lonj:.  146^  2*  E. 

There  are  many  Indian  villa^'es  aromid  the  shores  of  Dekay's  Bay, 
:jid  tju'  iiihultitants  are  quite  numerous.  Many  of  them  came  ofT  to 
the  ves>el  in  iievenil  Inrec  canoes,  wiili  the  usual  articles  of  barter, 
coroanuts,  brrad-fruit«  ])lantains,  and  shells.  They  were  ne^froes  of 
a  iarue  stature,  and  some  of  them  appeared  to  possess  considerable 
arutrness.  Their  feature.-^  are  coarse  and  ugly,  and  the  expression 
of  their  countenance  is  a  mixture  of  ferocity,  malerolencc,  and  crafty 
treachery.  In  one  word,  their  visage  is  n  true  index  of  their  char- 
acter, and  it  bears  ihe  most  sarage,  inhuman,  bloodthirsty  appearance 
I  have  ever  met  with,  the  cannibals  of  tlie  Massacre  Islands  when 
most  infuriated  not  excepted.  'J'iicir  complexion  is  of  the  negro 
black:  hair  .>hort,  curled,  and  crisp:  tlat  nuse, thick  lips, and  nooakey 
chin.  But  they  have  one  redeeming  feature,  and  that  is  the  forehead, 
which  is  high,  prominent,  and  smooth,  indicatinjr  intellectual  capacity, 
penetration,  and  decision,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  ever  seen 
in  the  African.  Neither  have  they  the  bow  shin,  the  flat  foot,  or  the 
projecting  heel  of  the  negro  of  the  Slave  Coast  or  tlie  (.-on go  River : 
but  their  limbs  arc  generally  well  proportioned;  being  muscnlary 
strong,  and  active. 

Both  sexes  go  entirely  naked  (apparently  susceptible  of  no  innate 
ideas  of  modesty),  with  the  exception  of  feather  oniaments,  on  the 
head  and  neck,  which  distinguish  the  higher  ranks.  They  are  all 
warriors,  and  for  desperate  acts  are  equal,  I  have  no  doubts  to  those 
of  the  Massacre  I>land.s.  Tiiev  use  a  bow  of  the  same  size,  about 
eight  feet  in  Jensrth,  with  arniws  of  nearly  live  feet.  Their  archery 
is  superior;  frequently  bringing  down  birds  on  the  wing  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sevcntv-tive  vanls.  Tlieir  canoes  are  verv  similar  to  those 
of  New-Ireland,  but  more  ingi  niously  finished,  with  can'ed  heads  and 
sterns,  which  di.>plHy  a  great  deal  of  natural  taste  and  genius.  Fish- 
ins  i^»  their  principal  employment,  and  their  waters  abound  with  great 
varieties  of  the  fumy  tribes.  Their  lish-hooks  are  made  of  the  pearl- 
oyster  shell,  and  torioise-shcU.  Of  tlie  former  they  gave  us  to  under- 
stand there  was  a  great  plenty  all  over  the  bay;  and  the  latter  como 
on  .«ihore  at  night,  on  all  the  sand  beaches,  where  they  deposite  their 
eggs,  and  go  to  sea  again  before  daylight.  To  convince  us  of  the 
c^xcellence  of  these  eggs,  some  of  which  they  brought  with  them,  they 
ate  several  of  them  raw,  with  expressive  indications  of  thei**  ^einf 
hiyldy  palatable. 

We  discovered,  also,  that  tl^  beautiful  bird  of  paradise  iv«i»  tu  v 

bund  here  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  species 

IS  many  of  the  natives  had  their  heads  decorated  with  their  feathert 

M"  the  most  rich  and  delicate  tints.     "VVe  frequer'iy  saw  large  ilock^ 

h.iup  Ki-fU  flying  frof^  tb*  shore?*  *^^  PanM*     o  »^c  i*Jnn**»  ^i-  •ht 
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offing ;  four  or  five  iiundred  ia  a  flock«  and  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  water.  The  fiockaof  one  species  will  be  all 
the  way  chattering  like  monkeys,  while  that  of  another  will  salute 
the  ear  with  notes  about  as  melodious  aa  those  of  a  fiock  of  wild 
geese,  'lliere  is  also  a  vast  difierencein  the  size  of  these  glorious 
birds  ;  some  of  them  being  as  large  as  a  partridge,  while  others  are 
about  the  size  of  a  sparrow.  Ooe  which  we  saw  stufied  and  pre- 
served in  the  most  natural  manner,  and  stuck  as  an  ornament  on  the 
head  of  a  chief,  was  not  larger  in  the  body  than  a  humming-bird, 
while  its  tail-plumes  were  at  least  six  inches  long.  The  natives  also 
wear  wreaths  made  of  various  other  kinds  of  feathers,  nearly  equal 
iu  beauty  to  those  of  the  bird  of  paradise* 

This  comitry  is  beautiful  beyond  descriptioo.  The  seacoast  is 
bordered  with  delightful  plains  and  valleys,  covered  with  handsome  , 
plantations  of  yams  :  interspersed  with  fruit  trees,  beyond  whieh  are 
forests  comprising  many  valuable  woods,  both  for  diert  and  cabinet- 
makers. The  inland  hills  and  mountains  are  clothed  in  eternal  spring, 
and  covered  almost  entirely  with  forests  of  gigantic  growth.  Here 
may  be  foimd  in  plenty  the  highly  prized  sandal-wood,  with  the  black 
and  yellow  ebony ;  all  of  which  might  be  procured  with  facility,  tad 
at  a  very  low  rate,  by  the  competent  oommander  of  a  suitable  vessel, 
properly  fitted  for  the  voyage ;  a  vessel  so  constructed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  board  her,  unless  the  assailants  were  furnished  with 
sharp-edged  steel  weapons  and  firearms,  of  whieh  nearly  all  the 
South  Sea  islanders  are  destitute.  When  the  natives  are  once  con- 
vinced that  pilfering  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  vessel  is  per- 
fectly secure  from  their  attacks,  they  will  immediately  turn  iheir 
attention  to  trade,  and  will  soon  furnish  a  cargo  that  cannot  fail  of 
yielding  unheard-of  profits.  My  experience  has  enabled  me,  should 
occasion  ever  ofifer,  to  superintend  the  building  and  ^equipping  such  a 
vessel,  for  such  a  voyage. 

For  reaping  the  golden  harvest  which  now  awaits  the  sickle  of 
enterprise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  means  must  be  adapted  to  ihe 
object.  The  vessel,  as  I  have  stated  before,  should  be  built  expressly 
for  the  voyage,  and  should  be  of  a  dififerent  construction  from  any 
other.  "She  should  have  a  high  deck,  be  a  fixst  sailer,  of  about  tbiee 
hundred  and  fifly  tons  burthen ;  and  manned  with  a  young,  chivalrie, 
and  enterprising  crew.  She  should  be  supplied  with  experienced 
officers,  who  are  spirited,  but  humane ;  active,  but  cool  and  deliberate ; 
intelligent,  honourable,  and,  above  all,  temperate.  They  should  be 
liberally  furnished  with  every  necessary  for  comfort  and  health,  and 
amply  supplied  with  the  suitable  articles  of  trade.  The  commander 
should  be  a  first-rate  navigator ;  one  who  is  familiar  with  those  seas 
and  islands,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  habii9  of  the 
natives,  as  well  as  with  the  quality  o(  the  difierent  productions  of  the 
country.  If  possible,  he  should  be  a  religious  man ;  at  all  events,  he 
shotild  conabiBe  cool  deliberate  courage  with  humanity  and  gentleness, 
firnmess  and  dignity  with  peliteness  and  delicaey.  He  should  be 
scrupulously  attentive  to  discipline,  and  not  lees  so  to  the  health  and 
eottfort  of  his  crew.    He  snoald  be  a  man  whp  would  revolt  with 
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horror  ai  the  thought  of  shedding  the  blood  of  an  ignorant  Indian, 
except  w!ien  imperious  necessity  demanded  it  in  self-defence,  and  in 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  intrusted  to  his  care. 

I  am  cunfident  that  a  ship  thus  constmcted,  fitted,  equipped,  officered, 
manned,  and  suitably  armed,  with  a  supply  of  articles  for  trade  to  the 
nmount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  would,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or 
three  years  (always  excepting  the  dangers  of  the  seas),  be  able  to 
ilflivcr  a  return  cargo  in  this  country  worth  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  which  are  so 
easily  obtained,  there  are  gold-dust,  ambergris,  many  valuable  gems 
and  (IrugA,  a  great  variety  of  shells  and  minerals,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable iiuauiity  of  hirhc-dc-mrr  and  the  edible  bird's  nests.  Unless 
some  American  beizes  the  golden  opportunity,  this  valuable  trade  will 
never  be  of  any  benefit  to  our  country,  but  will  soon  be  monopolized 
by  foreigners.  What  possible  objection  can  there  be  to  forming  a  com- 
pany of  opulent  merchants,  who  would  invest  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  to  try  the  experiment  ?  Without  experiments  neither  science  nor 
<-omni<Tce  woiJd  ever  have  improved — even  the  western  hemisphere 
would  have  yei  l)een  unknown  to  Europeans.  I  fere  is  an  ample  field 
for  the  enterprising  capitalists  of  the  United  States ;  for  this  trade  has 
never  yet  been  oi>ened,  or  even  attempted,  by  any  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Novcmbir  VMli. — On  Saturday,  the  13th  of  November,  at  two,  P.  M., 
we  bore  up  and  steered  to  the  north-west,  keeping  the  mainland  as 
rl()«.e  on  board  as  possible,  frequently  being  compelled  to  haul  off-shore 
to  clear  the  many  dangerous  coral  reefs  which  lay  in  our  course.  At 
six,  P.  M.,  we  were  close  in  with  a  very  conspicuous  cape  or  head- 
land, which  nuis  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  terminating  in  a  low  sandy 
point,  on  which  are  many  Indian  huts,  surrounded  and  shaded  by  beau- 
tiful groves  of  cocoanut-trees.  This  pointed  promontory  I  have  named 
C'jpe  Livingston,  in  honour  of  Edward  P.  Livingston,  Esq.,  secretary  of 
«iate  for  the  United  Slates,  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  and  the  patriot. 
It  is  situated  in  latitude  4"^  59'  S.,  and  longitude  145''  16'  E. 

In  the  direction  of  north-uortii-east  from  tliis  cape  is  a  small  volcanic 
island,  lying  about  six  leagues  from  the  mainland,  which  was  in  full 
blaze.     The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  at  night  was  truly  imposing, 
when  the  flames  ascended  upwards  from  the  lofty  summit  of  the  isolated 
mountain,  at  least  one  thousand  feet ;  while  the  red  burning  coals  of 
pumice-stone  were  carried  to  the  north-west  on  the  buoyant  wings 
of  tlie  south-east  wind,  at  an  almost  incredible  height,  and  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles.     They  appeared  to  the  observers  on  board  the  Antarc- 
tic  like  millions  of  flaming  stars  floating  in  tlie  air ;  and  my  wife  gazer 
upon  the  sceiie  with  tiie  most  intense  interest,  occasionally  ejaculating 
such  exclamations  as  *^  Magnificent !    sublime !    grand !    beautiful 
wonderful  T'   &;r.      This   island   I   named   after   my  wo*<*»'"  frlt^nr 
Alordecai  M.  Noah,  Esq.,  of  New- York. 

We  now  continued  following  the  course  of  the  mamlanc  ut  1-  apun. 
'^r  New-Guinea,  which  tended  to  the  west-north-west,  and  by  eleven 
me   "'»v      *''*»»»ing,   we  had   passed  six  volcanic  islan'^s,  four  o* 

"*«"*-  turning  tt-IiK    ^p»^iP-    gr1kn^{r-^r,        '"Si     lth<>f      **ff      i***^^ 
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emitted  smoke  from  their  craters.  These  islands  lie  from  six  to  thir- 
teen leagues  to  the  north  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
Guinea.  We  saw  one  volcano  on  a  moimtain  in  the  interior  of  tliat 
island,  which  also  cast  out  flames  and  pumice-stone. 

November  I4th. — On  Sunday,  the  14th,  at  two,  P.  M.,  vre  were  close 
in  with  a  projecting  point  of  land,  which  runs  out  from  the  main  island 
to  the  north.  This  cape  is  situated  in  lat.  3"^  IT  S.,  long.  142"^  39'  £. ; 
and  I  hare  given  it  the  name  of  Cape  Woodbury,  in  honour  of  Levi 
Woodbury,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  navj-  of  the  United  States ;  a  gen- 
tleman whose  talents,  patriotism,  and  private  virtues  are  too  M-ell  known 
to  require  my  feeble  eulogium. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Woodbury  is  a  fine  and 
spacious  harbour,  running  in  to  the  south-west,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  very  narrow,  being  fronted  by  coral  reefs,  which  prevent  any  surge 
from  the  seaboard  entering  the  haven.  There  is  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  between  the  reefs ;  but  on  account  of  the  narrow  windings,  it 
^wiil  always  be  best  to  warp  in,  when  you  will  be  completely  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  This  harbour  we  shall  call  by  the  same  name  with 
'which  we  have  distinguished  the  cape,  that  is  in  sight  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

We  are  now  approachinjpf  a  period  of  this  eventful  voyage,  in  the 
narrative  of  which  I  shall, /or  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  every 
sreader^  suppress  dates,  courses,  distances,  bearings,  and  locations. 
Let  it  therefore  sufiice,  that  on  leaving  the  coast  of  New-Guinea,  we 
steered  to  the  northward  and  eastward  for  a  few  days^  and  then  changed 
our  course  in  another  direction. 

During  this  cruise,  we  one  day,  at  two,  P.  M.,  were  close  in  with 
a  group  of  islands,  to  which  at  present  I  shall  give  no  name.  They 
are  not  laid  down  in  any  chart,  nor  mentioned  in  any  epitome  of  navi« 
gation.  The  group  comprises  about  twenty  islands,  most  of  them 
thickly  inhabited,  all  very  low,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef 
of  about  seventy-five  miles  in  circumference.  Should  a  ship  fall  in 
with  this  group  in  the  night,  she  would  be  close  upon  the  breakers 
before  her  mariners  could  see  land ;  and  if  not  fully  acquainted  with 
their  danger,  they  might  attempt  to  pass  over  those  parts  on  which 
tlie  surf  breaks  with  the  least  violence,  in  which  case  the  ship  would 
inevitably  be  lost.  The  eoral  reef  which  surrounds  these  islands 
varies  in  width*  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles,  and  has  from  two  to  six  or 
eight  feet  of  water  all  over  it  at  low  tide ;  and  its  whole  surface  is  lit" 
erally  covered  with  biche-de-mer,  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

The  lagoon  withui  ^  ^^U  ^  which  there  are  only  two  passages, 
luis  a  dapth  of  from  two  to  fifteen  fathoms  of  water  all  over  it,  wi3i  a 
•coral  bottom  covered  with  many  cargoes  of  pearl^sters^  eqnal  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  Sooloo  sea.  The  hawk^i^lnll  tortoise  are  also 
very  plenty  within  the  reef  At  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
the  niunerotts  sand-spits  in  the  lagoon  are  almost  covered  with 
^em,  where  they  come  to  deposite  their  eggs,  and  then  rettim  to  the 
sea.  In  a  few  days  afterward,  they  again  come  up  oo  the  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  species.  From  this  period  they 
are  continually  coming  and  going  on  and  off  the  saad-epita,  ontil  thenr 
young  ones  biave  come  forth*  ml  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  then- 
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selves.  They  then  all  take  to  their  natural  element ;  and  from  that 
lime  imiil  ihe'fuUowiitg  summer,  they  coiuiuue  feeding  about  the  reeA, 
hut  are  seldom  seen  u|)on  dr>'  land. 

IMkto  :ire  many  oilier  valuables  here,  wliich  it  ia  unnecessaiy  to 
mriiT  11)11  ill  thU  time,  us  a  full  and  particular  description  of  tlicse  islands 
\\111  be  ijivon  ou  my  reiurii  from  uuother  contemplated  voyage,  when  I 
hope  to  exhibit  subxtanftul  evidences  of  the  value  of  tliis  discovexy.  I 
will  now  mort'ly  state  that  these  inlands  are  all  thickly  wooded, 
coittuiniii^  tiiousands  of  eoeoanut-trees  and  bread-fruit  trees.  Th«y 
(liircr  nuirii  in  size,  being  from  three  to  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  The 
I  wo  0]H'MingK  or  passfai^es  into  tlie  lairoon  are  about  oue  hundred  yuds 
wide  each;  and  have  KutHrient  depth  of  water  for  a  ship  of  five  or  six 
hundred  tons  burthen  ;  and  when  once  within  the  reef,  she  may  choeoe 
luT  depth  of  water  to  aurhor  in  one  of  tlie  finest  harbours  efer  formed 
bv  nature. 

m 

Tliough  tlie  natives  of  these  islands  wear  many  omamentSy  their 
only  article  of  drei>s,  properly  so  called,  is  a  sort  of  apron  fastened 
around  tlic  lower  part  of  the  body.  Widi  tlie  males  this  is  merely 
the  skin  of  a  lish,  but  the  femalcK  wear  a  small  mar,  manu/actured 
from  the  ftbrcs  of  the  bark  of  the  cocoanut-tree,  which  reaches  from 
the:  hips  nearly  to  ilie  knees.  lu  oilier  respects  both  sexes  dress 
rdike.  Around  their  waists  they  wear  many  strings  of  coral,  sliella, 
and  fcatherb ;  rin;^,  hoops,  or  bracelets  of  tortoise-shell  aroimd  their 
wrists  and  arms;  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl  shell  around  their 
necks. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  arc  of  the  usual  stature,  and  well-pro- 
portioned ill  body  and  limb.  Their  features  are  regular  and  manly  ; 
their  eyes  and  forflieads  indicative  of  much  intellectual  capability,  and 
in  the  general  expression  of  their  countenance  the  observer  will  at  once 
i!i:>cover  much  in^renious  inquisitiveness,  enlivened  by  good-humoured 
^  ivacity.  'i*]ion^h  their  nittural  descent  may  have  been  originally  from 
the  African  racis  their  »kin  i^i  not  so  black  as  the  negroes  of  unmixed 
blood  ill  (he  l-iiiicd  SiuU'S ;  neither  have  tiiey  the  African  ilat  foot^ 
])i-otriK!iM<i[  heel,  crooked  shiii8,  i^c,  but  their  legs,  as  well  as  iJieir 
urms,  arc  finely  formed,  muscular,  strong;,  and  active.  Their  hair  is 
^-hon,  curly,  ;ind  crisp,  and  their  teeth  regular,  sound,  and  white.  The 
rhicfs  are  much  tattooed  on  their  limbs,  chest,  and  shoulders,  with  a 
lari^o  blit  in  liic  right  ear,  for  suspending  ornameius  or  msignia  of 
rank.     .1//  tha  males  arc  circumcised  at  an  early  age* 

I  was  much  surprised  at  falling  in  with  this  curious  race  of  men, 
diil'orln^  in   so   many   respects   from  all   the  numerous  tribes    am' 
]iaiioi]s  by  whom  tliey  are  surrounded.     I  never  saw  any  exactly  lik' 
tiiem,  in  I*]urope,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  nor  on  any  of  the  islan'K 
«)f  Australasia  or  Polynesia.     There  is  not  the  least  resemblance  \^ 
tween  them  and  the  Malays,  the  Carolinians,  or  the  natives  of  New 
Irel'uid,  New-Britain,  or  New-Guuiea,  nor  can  I  form  the  least  ^^^ 
jecture  from  whence  these  islands  could  have  furst  been  peopled. 

At  three,  P.  M.,  while  lying-to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  reef  whJe& 
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vumbers,  in  canoes  thai  would  cany  from  serenty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  dfty  men.  On  approaching  the  yesael  they  appeared  to  be  almost 
wild  with  curioeity,  astonishmentt  and  numberless  other  sensations ; 
performing  «  tliousand  curious  antics,  and  using  the  most  extravagant 
gestures.  They  then  held  forth  a  long  harangue,  the  subject  of  which 
we  could  not  comprehend,  as  neither  my  Manilla^men  nor  die  natives  of 
Yap  understood  a  word  they  uttered.  After  this  they  made  no  scruple 
of  coming  alongside  ;  but  refused  to  trade,  their  sole  object,  which  they 
look  no  pains  to  conceal,  being  plunder  and  perhaps  massacre. 

They  appeared  to  consider  the  Antarctic  as  a  God-send,  driven  into 
their  vicinity  for  their  benefit ;  aad  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  tow 
her  OB  to  the  reel^  and  take  possession,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that 
the  men  on  board  were  so  completely  in  their  power  as  not  even  to  b« 
consulted  on  the  subject.  They  accordingly  handed  vm  their  warpe« 
directing  us  to  make  them  fast  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  that  part  of 
the  Antarctic  being  nearest  to  the  islands^  as  she  was  lyiag-to  with  her 
kead  off-shore.  When  this  was  done,  they  all  dropped  astern,  and  at 
the  wind  was  then  blowing  directly  towards  the  groups  they  set 
dieir  sails,  hove  them  aback,  and  with  the  asststanee  of  their  paddtett 
soon  got  rapid  stem-way  on  the  Antarotiov  towfa^  her  diroray  ott  ta 
iKe  reef,  which  was  then  only  about  one-thiid  of  a  mile  ^taiit,  diroedy 
ludtr  our  lee. 

Their  temporary  success  filled  them  with  so  much  joy  that  Uidy 
oould  not  contain  themselves,  but  soon  got  into  eoi^Visloti.  In  factt 
they  testified  such  excessive  delight,  that  I  almost  regretted  being  under 
the  necessity  of  dashing  a  cup  of  joy  so  full  and  maiftling.  But  tho 
Aiitaretw  was  not  my  property ;  and  though  authorized  to  give  them 
beads,  trinkets,  and  other  baubles,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  libernr  toi 
relinquish  veseel  and  all.  1  accordingly  gave  the  word,  and  the  fore- 
lopsail  and  head-sails  were  immediately  filled^  which  soon  turned  thtf 
tide  of  afifairs.  The  towers  now  became  the  tawed^  until  the  vtseel 
had  acquired  such  rapid  headway  as  to  part  all  their  Unes,  which 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  cutting  or  casting  them  off. 

This  unlooked-for  termination  of  their  enterprise  struck  them  With 
astonishment  and  dismay ;  and  for  a  few  waommm  Aey  rentaiiled 
passive,-gasing  at  each  other,  and  after  the  Antareile,  hi  -speechkMi 
wonder.  Bat  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Antarctic  heave-Co  again,  whidl 
was  done  as  soon  as  she  had  snfficientl^  lengthened  her  distance  finom 
the  reef;  they  seemed  to  be  animated  with  neW  hopes,  and  all  paddled 
1^  akmgsidef  apparently  determiaed  to  adopt  some  odMr  ttediod  of 
emrrpng  the  vessel.  When  they  had  appioaehed  whMn  a  few  fttdll 
of  ns,  they  commenced  da^lmg  their  spews  at  our  bodies ;  but  foftit« 
naiely,  none  of  them  dkl  any  injnry.  I  now  thought  it  hl^  thne  to 
put  a  stim  to  this  trifling,  and  orderad  a  fow  guns  lo  be  fired  oi>#f  tMr 
h$mi9.  Thb  BuuMBUvre  had  the  desired  effect,  ae  aboot  fifteen  hnndred 
of  the  poor  terrified  aaaailaato  jumped  hito  the  water)  where  ttdchifig 
but  their  blMsh  onriy  head»  eonld  he  seen  whea  the  wmekb  b«d  Ak 
peised.  Th«  fiamo  and  fi»^  smoke^  mid  the  wMstfiag  df  tho  bdk 
chmigh  the  air  jnat  over  dwir  hMds^  and  «b#f«  all  tii#  Mtt  Itf  Am 
enuMm^  ahlmt  deprived  tbMMif *ilr  oeasos ;  ioihit  aneafffaetmifii 
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the  general  confusioii,  had  come  near  the  Antarctic.  A  waist4x>mt  wu 
immediately  let  down,  and  picked  i]p  the  straggler,  while  the  others 
were  permitted  to  make  as  precipitate  a  retreat  as  they  pleased. 

A  few  days  anterior  to  this  incident,  we  had,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, picked  up  a  native  belonging  to  another  group  of  islands,  abotU 
t)iree  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  one  just  described.  These  twe 
groups  are  so  nearly  alike  in  every  respect,  that  for  the  present  what 
1  liavc  said  of  one  will  apply  to  both,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
language  spoken  by  the  natives.  Our  two  captives  could  not,  for  some 
time,  interchange  their  sentiments  verbally,  though  they  could  sympa- 
thize witli  each  other  by  signs  and  looks. 

My  object  in  bringing  these  two  men  to  the  United  States  is  already 
known  to  the  public,  and  is,  1  trust,  duly  appreciated.  In  the  year  1880 
they  were  ferocious  savages,  and,  as  they  now  confess  whh  honor,  eren 
CANNIBALS  !  lu  the  year  1832  they  are  civilized, intelligent  men,  well 
Utted  for  becoming  proper  agents,  or  interpreters  and  missionaries  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  their  native  isles,  which  cannot  fail  of  result- 
ing in  immense  commcrciui  advantages  to  the  United  States,  and  also 
incalculable  civil  and  moral  blessings  to  a  portion  of  mankind  never 
before  known  or  heard  of  by  the  civilized  world.  They  have  become 
familiar  with  the  superior  arts  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  and  aro 
very  anxious  to  return  and  eommunicale  the  same  to  their  benighted 
countrymen.  One  of  them,  who  was  a  chief  in  his  native  country,  has  a 
great  taste  for  the  mechanic  arts,  particularly  such  as  require  the  use 
of  macliinery  and  edge  tools.  He  visits,  of  his  own  accord,  the  differ- 
ent factories  and  workshops,  with  the  inquisitive  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
and  is  never  satisfied  until  the  use  and  principle  of  every  operatioa 
have  been  explained  to  him.         * 

If  there  be  sufficient  commercial  enterprise  in  the  United  States  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  to  these  islands,  and  thus  enable  me  to  restore 
these  civilized  cannibals  to  their  own  islands,  tlic  stockliolders  of  the 
concern  would  not  only  realize  incalculable  proiits  by  the  firet  voyage, 
but  might  monopolize  the  im'aJuuble  trade  as  long  as.  they  please  ; 
because  /  ahue  knoic  where  thcae  islands  are  situated. 

If  these  two  natives  are  enabled  to  return,  they  will  also  be  prepared 
to  instruct  their  countrymen  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  of  which  they  are 
now  entirely  ignorant.  By  this  means  thousands  of  infants  would  be 
presented,  which  are  now  doomed  to  perish,  lest  the  population  of  these 
islands  become  too  great  for  their  means  of  sustenance.  Was  their 
ricli,  mellow,  luxuriant  soil  only  partially  cidtivated,  it  would  produce 
sufficient  for  ten  times  the  population  which  now  occupies  it.  These 
two  natives,  whom  I  call  *'  Sunday^  and  '*  Monday^^  will  also  prepare 
tlic  minds  of  their  countrymen  to  receive  and  protect  missionaries ; 
they  will  report  how  kindly  and  tenderly  tliey  have  been  treated  here ; 
how  much  more  comfortably  we  live  than  they  can  without  some  of  the 
same  means ;  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Spirit  ill  a  Christian  temple,  where  his  praises  are  chanted  by  hundred* 
^i'  sweet  voices,  borne  to  heaven  on  the  breath  of  the  pealing  organ 
\v-.w,A^r  <>fl^^, — On  Friday,  the  26th,  we  took  the  north-east  trade 
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on  the  following  day  we  crossed  a  shoal  of  coral  about  four  miles  in 
circumference,  with  from  three  to  ten  fathoms  of  water  upon  it.  This- 
shoal  is  situated  in  latitude  7®  31'  N.,  long.  144°  69'  E.  We  now 
made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Strait  of  St.  Bamardino,  and  were: 
within  the  entrance  of  the  strait  on  the  9th  of  December.  > 

December  10/A. — On  Friday,  the  10th  of  December,  we  touched  at 
Santa  Sinto,  where  we  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  we 
stood  very  much  in  need  ;  as  for  the  last  twenty  days  we  had  been  on 
an  allowance  of  one-third.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  from  the  time 
of  leaving  Manilla  up  to  the  present  date,  only  one  man  on  board  had 
been  ill,  out  of  a  crew  of  eighty-five  men,  confined  in  a  small  vessel, 
and  all  the  time  in  a  very  warm  climate.  I  attribute  ihis  extraordinary 
healthiness  almost  entirely  to  the  strict  attention  paid  to  cleanliness^ 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  exposure,  on  board  the  Antarctic.  * 

i  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  all  ship-masters,  on  a  long  voyage^ 
to  keep  a  special  eye  to  this  subject.  The  crew  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  particulariy  to  this  important  concern,  as  respects  their  per* 
sons,  cooking  vessels,  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  &c.  When  the  bilge- 
water  becomes  the  least  ofiensive,  a  part  of  the  crew  should  be  em- 
ployed in  pouring  pure  sea-water  into  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  while 
others  are  pun^ung  it  out,  until  the  nuisance  is  totally  abated.  T^i» 
simple  measure  will  completely  nullify  or  neutralize  a  very  pn^c- 
source  of  disease.  The  men  should  never  be  permitted  to  sleep  ia 
their  wet  clothes,  nor  on  deck^  in  very  warm  or  very  cold  climates ;  as- 
this  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  scurvy,  when  off  soundings ;  whiles 
on  soundings,  when  the  dews  are  heavy,  it  engenders  fever.  Neithec 
should  they  be  allowed  to  sleep  too  much  when  the  weather  is  hot  ^ 
for  that  relaxes  and  enervates  the  whole  system,  and  renders  the  body 
liable  to  many  dangerous  and  often  fatal  diseases*  In  warm  dimaiefr 
they  should  change  their  clothes  twice  a  week. 
f  Ships  on  lonff  voyages  should  always  be  supplied  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  dried  apples,  to  be  distributed  to  the  seamen  three  times  a 
,week.  They  should  also  be  carefully  furnished  with  a  due  quantity 
of  vinegar,  which  should  be  given  to  the  men  with  their  food  three  timles 
a  day ;  besides  a  spoonful  each,  every  morning,  lor  rinsing  their  months. 
Switchel,  or  molasses  and  water,  with  a  little  vinegar  in  it,  should  be 
served  out  to  them  once  or  twice  a  day,  while  at  sea.  Their  meat, 
before  cooking,  should  be  well  soaked  in  sea-water,  and  the  strictest 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  manner  of  its  being  served  up  aftev 
cooking.  Tht  health  of  a  ship's  company  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  character  of  the  cook ;  life  ana  death  are  in  his  hands,  and  the 
best  of  them  require  strict  looking  after.  If  personal  cleanliness  be 
essential  to  health,  how  much  more  so  must  be  tlie  cleanliness  of  our 
cookery  !  A  lilthy,  careless,  ignorant  cook  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
pestilence.  This  subject,  I  regret  to  say,  is  too  much  neglected  by 
jihip-masters,  some  of  whom  seem  to  think  that  seamen  may  be  fed 
like  so  many  swine ;  and  that  they  are  merely  fed  at  all  in  order  to 
give  them  strength  to  work.  I  know  them  to  be  nun;  and  the  best 
of  men  when  properly  treated. 

One  word  more  respecting  vinegar.    The  water  which  we  drink  tl 
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Fca  w  always  more  or  less  impure.  This  is  readily  corrected  by  a 
little  vinegar,  which  also  tends  to  promote  that  salutary  perspiration 
which,  ill  hot  weather,  prevents  putrid  fevers,  and  inilammations  of 
various  kimls.  I  would  also  recommend  thai  every  vessel  be  supplied 
with  a  ^uiuuiiy  of  shrub  for  ilio  use  of  ihe  seanuin  after  hard  fatigue, 
iubtead  of  iirdtnt  spiriib.  li  will  have  h  much  better  eflcct,  as  the 
vcsr*tal)le  ai-iil  it  contains  civcs  ii  a  superior  efficacy  against  putrefac- 
tion. 'JMiosc  iwn  hiyhly  important  articles,  vinegar  and  shrub,  would 
hv  founil  10  be  ^Tcai  prrvciitives  ayainsi  ihe  scun-y,  on  board  of  vessels 
ivhii-Ij  arc  rn«f;itifil  in  lonn  voyages. 

Hiir  tlic  above  :ire  not  all,  nor  prvliapa  the  most  important  benefits  re- 
r<uliins»  from  a  proper  use  of  vmcgar  ai  sea.  Every  part  of  the  ship, 
where  it  in  puDsible  fur  foul  air  to  cnuendcr  or  to  lurk,  should  be 
washed  or  >prnikled  with  it  at  IcaHt  once  a  week.  Its  autiscorbutic 
:ind  disinfecting  qualities  arc  not  so  generally  known  among  mariners 
as  they  ou>jht  lo  be.  By  its  iuihicnce  the  lungs  and  other  tender  parts 
cif  the  liuman  viiaU  become,  as  it  were,  bhcathed,  or  defended  against 
ihc  volutilc  purticlrs  of  every  noxious  exhalation ;  so  tiiat  it  is  either 
repelled  or  neutralized,  and  rendered  harmless. 

Drcitnbrr  \Uh. — AfiCT  taking  onboard  the  necessary  auppUes^   at 
Nanta  Siiito,  we  ptirsued  oiu  way  lo  Manilla,  where  we  arrived  on 
Tuesday,  December  the  Udi,  and  at  eleven,  A.  M.,  came  vo  anchor 
in  Manilla  Koadfi^t  in  four  fathoms  of  water,  clay  ground.     Our  safe 
nrrival  in  port  was  announced  by  three  eskhilarating  cheers  from  our 
noble  crew  of  eighty-five  men ;  who,  I  am  proud  to  publisli  to  the  world, 
during  the  whole  of  this  cruise,  from  Manilla  and  back  again,  a  period 
of  about  six  months,  uniformly  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  faith- 
ful, manly,  and  amiable  maimer.     Not  a  solitary  individual   among 
them  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  ptinishment,  or  even  reproof; 
not  a  man  of  them  but,  in  the  way  of  duty,  would  have  followed  me 
into  the  very  j:iws  of  death.     So  much  for  treating  seamen  like  mc?i^ 
JMNtend  of  lonlinir  ii  over  tJicni  as  if  they  were  s/avcs. 

Ihctmhtr  \ruh. — On  the  foWowxix^  day  we  discharged  the  Antarctic, 
and  soon  alter  sold  \\\e  ciir^a>  xo  \he  heal  ndvantage,  and  settled   with 
our  faithful  crew.     Oiu*  friends  received  us  in  the  most  cordial   and 
iiflectionate  maimer ;  and  my  wife  was  hailed  i\s  the  heroine  of  a  ro- 
mance in  real  life.     Her  own  feelings  and  sensations  through  all  the 
little  incidents  of  this  fourth  voyage  are  described  in  her  own  Journal, 
which  w  ill  Koon  be  published,  and  to  that  I  shall  refer  the  reader. 
Those  friends  who  were  so  anxious  for  our  safety,  and  who,  the  reade*- 
will  recollect,  entleavoured  to  dissuade  us  from  this  eventful  cruise, 
DOW  flocked  around  us  with  the  most  animated  congratulations.     Mt 
two  captives,  Sunday  and  Monday,  excited  tlic  most  intense  interest 
among  citizens  of  all  classes ;  and  die  adventures  of  Leonard  Shav 
were  the  common  topic  of  conversation.     In  short,  the  safe  return  o: 
ihe  Antarctic  to  Manilla  was  hailed  as  a  triumph,  and  excited  as  muci 
enthusiasm  as  did  the  return  of  the  Argo,  with  Jaso"  and  bi«  coni>>aD< 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Ditappointed  Hopes— Take  Freijkt  for  Cadiac — Touch  at  Singapora  to  ligli(«ii 
the  Vessel — Description  of  the  Place — Climate,  Soil,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 

Country— An  Aerial  Excursion— Delightful  Prospects— Sail  from  Singapore 

The  treacherous  Mal^s— Precautions  necessary  to  be  obaerred— Double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ha|>e— Saldanha  Bay — Necewary  Repaix»-4slaod  of  St.  Helena 
— Tomb  of  Bonaparte — History  and  Description  of  the  Idand— Tbe  Aaoiw 
—Cadiz — Bordeaux — Homeward  Bound — Safe  Arrival— If eltncWy  New^~ 
The  Conclusion. 

The  importance  of  my  new  discoreries  was  universally  acknowledged 
at  Manilla ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  envy  and  perfidy  of  some  of 
my  own  countrymen,  I  should  have  succeeded  in  raisins  funds  to  fit 
out  the  Antaretie  in  such  a  manner  as  immediately  to  realize  a  portion 
oi  the  immense  profits  which  still  await  a  weD-ccmdaeted  expeditioii 
to  ^ose  islands..  The  sanctity  of  the  tomb,  combined  with  a  delicacy 
for  the  feelings  of  the  living,  protects  the  memory  of  one  whose  name 
would  otherwise,  in  this  very  narrative,  have  been  stamped  with  irre* 
deemable  in^uny.  His  perfidious  machinations  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  compel  me  to  abandon  the  idea  of  retmning  to  the  islaoda  of  Sunday 
and  Monday  until  I  had  first  visited  ^e  United  Stiites.  I  therefore 
obtained  a  freight  for  Cadiz,  on  my  way  hone,  and  ^tke  Antarctic  waa 
ready  for  sea  on  the  13th  of  January,  1831.  The  Asiatic  cholera 
was  at  this  time  in  Manilla. 

Jan.  21  sL — Ailer  taking  leave  of  all  our  friends  and  acquaint* 
ance  at  Manilla,  we  went  on  board,  on  Thursday,  the  18th ;  and  at 
6,  p.  M.,  got  under  way ;  homeward-bound,  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  half-past  eight,  P.  M.,  we  passed  the  Corregidor,  with  a. 
strong  north-east  monsoon  ;  before  we  had  reached  the  coast  of  Cochiit 
China,  however,  we  found  that  the  Antarctic  was  overloaded,  aad  there- 
fore made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Singapore,  where  we  arrived  ott 
Friday,  the  21st  of  January,  and  landed  such  a  portion  of  the  cargo  as 
lightened  the  vessel  sufiiciently  to  be  considered  safe. 

The  town  of  Singapore  is  a  recent  British  settlement,  on  an  isiaiid 
of  the  same  name,  lying  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  in  latUude  V  IT 22"  nonh,  long.  103''  51'  45'  east.  Sinn- 
pore  is  separated  frcm  the  mainland  forming  the  peninsula  of  Ma* 
lacea,  or  Malaya,  on  the  north,  by  a  narrow  strait  of  (he  aame  name ;  ae 
narrow,  indeed,  that  in  some  places  it  is  scarcely  a  (quarter  of  a  inile 
across,  and  yet,  in  the  early  period  of  European  navigation,'  this  little 
channel  was  the  thoroughfare  between  India  and  China.*     At 


*  Nativt  Foreign  Tnde  qf  Ckma.-^**  T%B  •rfaeipti  puiwtthb  J«nk  imAi  li  ctnM  M  Ify  ite 
eontifuout  proTincc*  of  OanCon,  FbU«ii,  Clmtenf ,  um  KkMMa. 

•*Nd (bnin  tnid» M  p«miNed  wttH Um ktandl  •rrMMM;  wmilhammm 
lh«wtMKiirttetra«e«hieiiiM7toc«iteaia<talwMiCMot,OMH,  ani  *• 
TteMtowtaf  M«  tte  wuoiM  wtili  whicS  CMm  MfftM  M  a  lr«i»  IB  jHriN ;  ^PlB 
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however,  the  grand  route  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
roaritime  Asia  is  along  the  south  side  of  Singapore,  and  so  near  to  it 
that  ships  in  passing  and  repassing  approach  close  to  the  roads.     The 

pinra,  the  Sooloo  lalandd,  Oleben,  ihc  Molurcas,  Borneo.  J«t«.  SuiMin.  Singsporp,  P^to.  the 
«a«t  rout  of  the  Mala>an  pemmiula.  Siain,  i  ochin  iniina.  Cambodia,  and  Tonquln.  Tho  port!  wt 
China  at  which  th;!»  trade  is  condui:t«rd  are  I'Muton.  Tthao-lcheoa,  Nomhan|,  lloeitcbeon,  BoMBf, 
Kongmoon,  <;haiigliin,  and  Hainan,  in  the prwrtacc  of  l.'anloo  ;  Amoy  and  Chinrhew,  in  ibepnrrlace 
«r  Fokien ;  Ninypo  and  HiaAg-haig,  in  Uie  proTince  ufChekiang ;  and  tjoalcheoa,  in  tbe  prorinee  oT 
Kiaanan.  Tbe  following  oiay  be  iooked  uyon  aa  an  ap^rouinntioa  to  the  number  or  janks  caro'tai 
CO  trade  with  like  different  place*  already  enomerated*  viz. 

Joakt. 

Japnn,  10junka,twoTo>^aflea. JJ 

Ptiilippiac  lalands, Ij 

Sooloo  laianda, 4 

Borneo  IS,  Celebea  S K 

J«^*i    .        •  ,1 

Suniatra,     ........•••     iv 

Mngauore  5.  Rhio  1 9 

EaM  Coast  of  Malay  Peninaula, i 

Siam.                  99 

CochinChina SO 

Cambodia,           9 

Tooquin 90 

—  ToiaIt9t. 

*'  Thia  sratemenc  does  not  include  a  freat  number  of  small  junks  bekmginc  to  Ibe  island  of  HaiUMi. 
tfliicb  carry  on  trade  with  Tonqum,  Cochin  China,  C^ambodla,  cHam,  and  Suignpore.  Thoae  fkir 
fiiam  amount  yearly  to  about  50,  and  for  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions  to  nboat  49;  tbsae  akHw 
^irould  bring  tbe  toul  number  ofTesaels  carrying  on  a  direet  trade  between  Cblnn  ami  farekgn  c«oa- 
tries  to  auT.  The  trade  wtth  Japan  is  confined  to  the  port  of  Nlugpo,  In  Chekiang,  and  axpnaaljr 
limited  to  10  Tesscls :  but  as  the  distance  ftom  Nangasakl  ii  a  Toyage  of  no  more  than  (bur  oaya,  ic 
is  perfkmned  twice  a  year. 

**Wiih  the  exrciKion  of  thia  branch  of  trade,' the  Ibteign  initrcourae  of  tbe  two  prorinoea  Clw- 

canflncd 

ctaaa  of 

archipelago. 

The  number  of  these  trading  with  Siam  is  94.  all  of  considerable  sise ;  those  trading  wiib  tba  CoeUa 
Lliinesc  dominionft  16,  alM  of  considerable  size ;  and  ihooe  trading  with  the  Philippinea  5 ;  Making 
In  all  45,  of  which  the  average  burden  does  not  fkll  abort  of  IT/wO  tona.  1  am  the  more  particular 
in  describing  this  branch  of  the  CbiitefM  commerce,  as  we  do  not  ourselves  at  preaant  partake  of  tr, 
and  M  we  ivmnmik  no  direct  meana  of  obtaining  inlbrmation  in  regard  (o  it.  All  the  Junks  carrring 
m\  this  ireJc  with  Siam  are  owned  in  the  latter  country,  and  not  in  Cliina ;  and  I  am  not  sure  bow 
far  It  may  nut  aluo  be  mo  in  the  other  cascM.  I  do  not  doubt  but  thai  a  similar  commerce  will,  in  tbe 
event  of  a  fn>ctradi*,  extend  to  Singapore :  and  that  through  thisrbsuncl  uij>  erentually  be  obtained 
Ute  green  lean  of  Kiannan,  and  tbn  raw  nilks  of  C'hrkiang. 

"  llmidcH  the  junkii  now  duecribeil  thcrt*  is  another  nunnoroQs  dawN,  which  may  bcdemNniaated  Hm 
roloiiial  shipping  of  the  Chines*?.  Wherever  the  ChinoHc  arc  vettled  in  any  numbern,  Junka  o€  thi« 
lieniTiixiun  are  to  be  found :  such  ai*  in  Java,  Humatra,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  4cr. ;  but  the  larjoat 
roiiimt^n-o  of  this  domription  in  roiidartpd  flrom  tlie  ('«irliin  Chinese  dolnilliolu^  but  eopecially  mHn 
Hiain,  wbfrr  ibe  niiiiibiT  wan  CMtimatcd  to  nu-  at  HiO.  Several  jankn  of  this  drsoriptioo  from 
the  latter  cuuiitry  coiuc  aiiniuiUy  to  Hmcaporc,  of  which  (lie  burden  w  uoc  leas  flan  fhim  900  to 
40;)  toi)9. 

**  Tlie  junkH  whirh  trade  Itctween  China  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  some  of  them  owned  ai.il 
buili  in  China;  but  a  conaideraMe  number  alho  m  the  Utter  countries,  particularly  in  is^iam  and 
« 'orUin  China.  Of  tbOM'  carr^-iiig  on  the  Sianieae  tmde,  indeml,  no  leM  than  SI  out  of  the  H9,  orcAn- 
<)i<lrrablv  site,  were  represented  to  me  Ms  being  built  und  owned  in  8ianL  The  amall  junka,  hovr- 
wcr.  oarr>iii;  on  the  trade  of  Hainan,  are  all  built  and  owned  in  China. 

"The  jiinks,  whetluT  colonial  or  trading  direct  with  China,  vary  in  burden  flnom  3,000  picula  to 
15.0(N).  or  carr)'  dead  weight  from  121)  to  IHW  tuns.  Of  those  ol'  the  labt  ain;  1  have  only  seen  tbrce 
or  four,  and  thi^HC  were  at  Siam,  and  the  same  which  were  comnnonly  employed  in  carrrlitg  a  miaitUNi 
and  tribute  yearly  from  8iain  to  Canton.  Of  the  whole  of  the  large  dnss  of  junks,  I  sliould  Ihink 
the  average  burden  will  not  be  overrated  at  300  tons  each,  which  would  make  the  total  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  native  foreign  trade  of  China  between  OO.imO  and  70.000  tons,  exclusive  of  the  aniall 
junkN  of  Hainan,  which,  cbtimatcd  at  ISOtonn  each,  would  make  in  all  about  80,000  tons. 

"  The  junks  built  in  China  are  usually  confltrucied  of  fir  and  other  infiTior  woods.  \Vben  Ibfe' 
arrive  in  Cambodm,  Siam,  and  the  Malayan  iMiands,  they  commonly  njmi«h  themselves  with  noi  ' 
rudders,  and  wooden  auchnra  of  the  suiienor  timber  of  thanf  couiiirieH.   Tbe  juuks  built  in  Siam  i 


a  superior  class  of  veswls,  the  plank*  and  upper  works  being  invariably  leak.    Tbe  cost  of  ahio 
building  is  highest  at  the  |nrt  of  Amoy  in  Fokien,  and  h>we«t  in  aiain*.    At  these  plaeea.  and  ai 
Thanglim  in  Canton,  the  cnttof  a  jruik  ofr^.ooo  picula,  or  476  tons  burden,  was  af»''-' '«  -<—Ki 
aever"!  cominandcra  ot'  jiuiku  to  be  us  follows  :— 

*'8iam, 7jOO(i<oi*r 

rhangUm, 16.000 

•"'^y 9i,oor 

..  jwi     t  iiiv   .^'  jutC  name<l  has  cnmmonly  a  crew  of  90  hands,  consisting  of  tlie  ■abk^.M..  — j»vv.* 
-^Ul*-     he  crew  :  a  coniman.kr.  a  pilot,  an  scceuatani,  a  captain  of  the  belm,  a  raiMto  of  lb* 
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island  U  of  ui  ellipticsl  him,  much  indenMd  bjr  bay*  tuid  htrbonn,  and 
prCMntiog  many  prajeclbig  pointa,  promiMKones,  cape*,  &c.  Its  great- 
est length  is  about  tw«nty-«e*en  miles,  and  its  greatest  bre&dth  sbottt 
fifteen,  the  whole  comprising  an  ares  of  &bom  two  hundred  and  seTenty 
square  miles.  The  town  is  built  on  a  river,  at  the  south  side  of  ihs 
iaiand. 
This  town  WIS  first  founded  in  the  year  1818;  and  seren  years 

•akla  ■ceoamoJuhia  Cat  riintfn,  rHtnnrjan  Uw  Tojrij*  Mwhh  Cuun  uid  SiapiriniiioMh 
UO  SnuUik  4oiUn.  Ha  i*  ■!••  tht  M<i'>>  "'  f'"  •*«",  uij  nnivii  ■  inmmiMinn.  aaiiwalii 
•riOBanM.HItenislngriBektliinor  iM  adTmiiin,  (mvnllr  ■  CMiMmMi  aoa,  In  «U(4 
tJWT  *n  (M«n(d.  nwplMnMn*rur  ili?»mitM)iMlHfornM,uilMplaiUiirtnl0c 
•nndkMH.  TkthdB^ttDkH  l3plculiurM|lt,nlHinfH.  Tk* cip<*>>» ^^ ■!■■  umr 
tW Ifct Mi b*'i  9  fi-^t*  <a fWgM  wh  :  .Ddt^.  iiMHlitcJiiMfc.    NiMrfilMwImtMU 

tkrfinmi'i''.  '<i.i.r.<  ..m-'"  n.^  -  ..>nc>.f  ajiUl  la*  Bliipuan,  <rB,Oea|l«l*  biii«B,ik*«w 
nuMrr  .     "..r-  [ur  'MTB^H  *u  U |Mi  sT  Svlctai  >(<«.    Tkaw- 

■■In  nmsnMMa  ud  awH,  QiMm  jnk*  an  rinBiT  ■■<  »n1nr«t<  In  ibi  •UnOM.  Tto 
CUiwH  in  ifUlH  DHiqiuiaud  Willi  uilfiUH,  mtag  Ibi  koanladfi  if  Uh  tgapui ;  panrlib- 
■u»«in(tU>,HttrirfalM>nnrafl,lk(trTaT*CM  Agn, *a4  u lk*T  l»Or ntr aiU  <]i«f>  M 

AlmllT  froD  pen  Is  pnn.  ita  sM  rtik  la  iniT  oxn.  Dnriiit  Ikliuaa  yaan' aHuiolucewUti  IbM 
bnaekorttuKlnannllaotaviiliafbukaratapimckaiuillJa  all  ttaaa  I —ima  Ifca  aww 

■■  Tba  conainelkaa  ■*<  ilftiiic  or*  Cblaaaa  Jsat  an  lia  laataJ  naa  ■■  tor  waan  lacMiT,  mA 
tto}  If*  *  *a>TaawtMl  «oa  i  to  Ito  Mul  SarfaUaa  ftaa  ItoB  naidS  aoktaM  tot  at  awa  to  *cai> 

.. 14  toMfBdnUa^iiidlBanualaaraBavtdaa.    TtoeglonW  Joato,  wkMbanoraaan 

■a  to»»<  —ar,  If  »1aBlin  CUna,  a '■' '  —  ■" "— ' " — ' "- 


IB  t:iilM  BsoB  ito  aaaH  una  as  Itoao  buiU  nd  amti  In  ito  MOKn. 
at  af  StaaHa*,OaclUaCbiMa*,arBitorbnlfMnL  Ito  Utur  tn  tit 
lUn^  tni  If  Ihuri  IB  lay  Bitor  t«n  cfChtna,  mi»W  to  aaiiaJ  tut  latow 

arto,'(]K  paUim,  dHfalta  Ito 


aiidiia  nffaiito  ai'stnapn*.  ~  Fiaa 

all|aadniaIi;(ritoJitnto,earr]rlD(«  iriile  *lih  R>n((ii  nru u  tto  wtalwwd of  ClUaa,' 

— — -... V ■--laaaaaaa**!*.   ^OKOMUMr  ItoraUMlikM 

anUI  (Daa,  fMiJii  inKUj  (Ma  Oila*  to 

ina  nirao  w  muiiwii.ana  u  msllb  ul  tliailtl  Ito  itiat  af  Casiaa,  wkan 

aitoaaa'iroplaiBMutoniiniirHparaaaLtoTaMUMOWMawteaa.   iavtr 

::uH«  (uito,  la  iM  mutor  of  Rfa  at  aii.  npalr  aaiaallr,  la  CtalKtow,  1*  tto 

...Mk,  wHlUn  I  to  flolf  of  r*dwlr,  «I  rallvw  Sea,  aal  aa  to  Bank  M  tta  ITttt  dafiw 

■Up  ar  ^nk  la  aaidan  Ito  piwR*  gf  MM  IsllTlteaL  BaBaUiaa  U,  Ut «  arm  tIS 
totoa  pantoaa  (  ftoari,  Ml  AtM*  tor  lau  aa  naar  lUlnal  aaato™*«M  to  Iton 
aaitol  nak  kmn  Ilia  owB  paiUaalar  to"  U  Ito  ikp,  vbUk  to  ii  ■  Utonj  la  Si  M 
>  to  BlaUM.  tHa  balktoada  br  wUek  Ibaaa  dlrMoM  an  toaad  eaa^ai  <r  auS 
lU  aaltod  aa  la  to  ■■aluHy  wato-UabL  A  akip  itea  toSMl  aiar  MMto  to  a  lai*, 
la  M  aariaaa  i^aiT :  itak«rll#a(Ia  aM4lilitaB«rito  toU  will  tot  toaMuM 
nfdaanltltoMnilt*        '^^^'       '     '  —  ■ 

Uai7  Aadi.   AaatoMa 
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afterward,  the  settlement  was  conlirmed  to  the  British  goTemment*  bj 
a  conveuiion  with  the  King  of  tlie  Netherlands*  and  a  treaty  with  the 
3Ialay  princes  of  Joliore,  to  wliom  it  belonged.  The  original  inhah- 
itants  are  principaUy  Cliiiiese,  Malays,  Suraatraus,  Bugis,  Javanese, 
and  tlu^  natives  of  ('oroinandel,  Malabar,  Bengal,  &c.  The  Europeana 
arc  not  yet  numerous,  probably  not  more  than  three  thousand.  When 
the  lirst  census  of  the  whole  mixed  population  was  taken,  in  Jamuiy, 
1824,  it  dill  not  amount  to  eleven  thousand;  but  in  1830,  six  years 
afterward,  it  had  increased  to  nearly  seventeen  thousand ;  of  whom 
about  one-tliird  were  females.  It  now  probably  amounts  to  seventy 
thousand. 

For  tlie  short  period  it  has  been  in  existence,.  Singapore  is,  withoat 
an  exception,  the  most  thriving  colony  which  the  British  have  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  being  afJmirably  situated  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade  ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  centre  dep6t  for  the  commerce  of  the  Chinese  and 
Javanese  seas.  The  most  valuable  productions  are  brought  to  this 
place,  from  tlie  Pliilippines,  from  Borneo,  Sooloo,  Java,  Stunbawa, 
Flores,  Celebes,  (fill olo,  Ceram,  Arroe,  tlic  west  part  of  Papua,  and 
nearly  all  the  small  i^iilands  in  the  vicinity  of  those  already  mentioned* 

Among  the  valuable  arti<-lcs  brought  to  tliis  market  are  tortoise- 
shells,  pearls,  and  pearl-shell,  ambergris,  gold-dust,  edible  birds'  nests^ 
birds  of  parailisc,  minerals,  hichc'dc-mer^  shells,  pepper,  colTee,  sugar, 
hemp,  indiifo,  many  valuable  ginns  and  drugs,  precious  woods,  &c.  ^ 
all  of  wliii'li  are  reudily  purch:ised  by  the  British  merchants  who  have 
establisliments  at  this  place.  A  lucrative  trade  is  also  carried  on  be* 
tween  Singapore  and  Cochin  China,  Camboja,  Siam,  Malaya,  and 
Sumatra.  Witliin  tlie  last  xcw  ycara,  this  place  has  increased  and 
flourished  beyond  all  calculation.  An  Indian  village  of  forty  or  fiAy 
bamboo  huts  has  given  place  to  a  splendid  well-built  little  city. 

Tlic  harbour  of  Singapore  is  commodious,  safe,  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess ;  and  no  navigator  who  has  the  latest  edition  of  Captain  Hors^ 
burglfs  East  India  Directory  can  make  any  mistake  in  entering  it. 
This  ib  a  book  of  inestimable  value  to  evcr>'  ship-master  who  intends 
to  visit  any  port  in  the  ILnsx  indies;  and  no  one  should  be  without  it. 
Its  accuracy  may  be  depended  upon.  The  harbour  and  town  of  Sin- 
gapore are  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  well  garrisoned,  and  standing  in  a 
beautiful  situation. 

The  surface  of  tliis  island  is  beautifully  diversilied  with  valleys,  plains, 
and  irregular  hills.  Its  southern  part  is  the  most  elevated,  on  one  emi* 
nence  of  which  is  a  signal-house,  for  the  annoimcement  of  vessels  that  are 
coming  through  any  of  the  neighbouring  straits.  It  is  well  timbered, 
^lu  tlic  trees  are  generally  of  a  very  large  size.  On  the  south  side» 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  a  level,  fertile,  well  cultivated  plain,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  foiv  miles  m  breadth. 
This  whole  area  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations  ;  intersected  in 
all  directions  with  excellent  carriace-roads,  the  sides  of  which  are 
bordered  with  shrubs  of  various  kinds^  and  trees  of  perpetual  verdure. 
Here  the  English  merchants  have  their  country  seats,  to  which  they 
retire  after  business  hours,  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  the  truly  para* 
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disiaeal  sceneiy  wkidi^anKmnds  tiwok  They  xniy  talk  of  Lalian  tkiM^ 
and  Sleiltaii  shnibbeij.  No  iilaiid  or  coast  in  or  around  tbe  Medi- 
temnean  Sea  can  nnlk  Siagapore  in  salubrity  of  climate,  fertility 
of  soil,  or  beau^  c^  aceaery.  ka  air  la  delicioualy  balmy — ^ita 
shrubbery  luxttriao^ — health  and  beauty  here  revel  together — oaiure  is 
dressed  in  eTec-changtng  but  oereiviadiQg  cfaanDs,  and  her  sonny 
smiles  are  ever  reflected  fitmi  the  human  countenance. 

From  the  dawn  of  day  until  some  time  after  sunrise,  the  most  a{>ark- 
ling  ikble  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or  aU  the  East  is  fully  realized  in  Singa- 
pore. Every  lea^  and  flower,  and  spray,  aud  bl^de  of  grass*  ia 
gemmed  with  dewdrops  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  puritv ;  which 
have  imbibed  so  maeh  of  the  vegetable  firagraaee,  that  when  they 
begin  to  exha^  in  the  increasing  warmth  of  £e  solar  ray,  die  wbple 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  moal  delightful  perfumes,  and  every 
passing  zephyr  scatters  grateful  odours  fnmi  its  wings.  This  is  tlie 
hour  for  healthful  recreation.  The  roads  are  now  crowded  with 
carriages  and  equestrians  of  both  sexes,  while  the  flelds  and  meadows, 
and  lawns,  and  hills,  and  valleys  are  sprinkled  with  pedestrians, 
some  in  groups,  others  in  pairs,  and  many  in  contemplative  solhude. 
When  the  sun  has  attained  a  somewhat  higher  altitude,  and  the  atra^- 
glers  begin  to  feel  the  potency  of  his  beams,  they  all  repair  to  their 
dwellings,  with  a  keenly  sharpened  appetite  for  the  luxurious  break- 
fast that  awaits  them. 

The  town  of  Singapore  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadtlu  The  streets  are  regular,  and  are  buih  aAer  the  Enciish 
style,  with  beautiful  side-walks.  The  houses  are  principally  buui  of 
freestone ;  they  are  generally  two  stories  high,  finished  wiili  taste  and 
neatness,  and  all  painted  white,  which  gives  the  whole  a  very  fine  and 
imposing  appearance  from  the  ofling.  Ther^  are  a  few  houses,  how- 
ever, which  'detract  much  from  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  Umt 
ensemble.  I  allude  to  those  which  belong  to  the  Chinese,  Malays* 
and  Hindoos ;  merchants  who  adhere  to  the  custom  of  their  respective 
countries,  or  follow  their  own  taste,  wliim,  or  caprice,  in  the  fashion 
of  their  dwellings. 

The  Chinese  are  here,  as  they  are  at  Manilla,  the  most  industriouB 
class  of  the  whole  population ;  and  as  they  meet  with  liberal  ^eneour- 
agement  from  the  British  merchants,  they  will  doubtless  contribute 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  this  infant  but  flourishing  settlenent. 
ui  fact,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  in  less  than  hsdf  a  century 
Singapore,  as  a  commercial  city,  will  have  no  competitor  east  of  Jara, 
leaving  the  Bay  of  Bengal  out  of  the  question.  There  are  two  good 
markets  here,  which  are  open  every  d^,  at  all  hours,  and  are  wall 
supplied  with  vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  nsh,  pork,  and  green  tortle; 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  animal  food  that  can  be  procured 
at  thia  place. 

There  are  no  export  or  import  duties  levied  here ;  no  tax,  doea,  or 
fees,  for  lighthonaey  haihonr,  or  anchorage.  A  register  is  kept*  hom^ 
ever,  of  all  importa  and  axportA.  Sbip-oiastera  are  required  lo  aake 
reports  to  the  masteiwinteiidaiit,  and  deliver  their  invoicea  to  Um  aapaa- 
intendent  of  imports  and  expoita.    Th^re  is  a  weekly  nBHiyapgr 
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published  here,  called  the  Singnpore  Chroniele,  m-hich  oontains  a 
price  current,  an  account  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  sh^ipmg,  and 
an  official  detail  of  all  ihe  exports  and  imports  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  language  of  commercial  intercourse,  where  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  East  are  concerned,  is  universally  Malay.  This  is  a 
simple  dialect,  easily  acquired  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  trans- 
action  of  the  ordinary  business.  All  judicial  proceedings  are  dona 
in  English. 

The  island  of  Singapore  is  abundantly  supj^ied  with  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  all  of  which  may  be  purchased  at  m 
very  low  rate.  Wood  and  water  are  easily  obtained ;  and  fisk  may  he 
caught  all  around  the  island  in  any  quantities,  of  great  variety,  and 
excellent  quality.  All  these  advantages,  with  many  othen  which  do 
not  immediately  occur  to  my  mind,  render  this  place,  what  it  has 
oden  been  called,  the  paradise  of  India — the  home  of  plenty,  and  tlm 
abode  of  health.* 


*  For  thf*  mrbmiation  of  the  rommrmal  iraflirr,  I  think  pmp«r  lo  intert  io  this  plaee  llie  fWlowiM 
ubie,  ■howuiK  the  Talue  of  the  wartou*  produciiotui  of  the  Auntralasian  Manda,  and  aoatbem  ana 
f*iHirru  r(MU(l  o(  the  continent,  at  Singaporr,  in  the  year  1831.  These  price*  do  nac  vary  much 
from  thnae  of  Manilla,  Java,  or  <1unR.  The  reader  wOl  bear  in  nusd  that  100  cMlirn  an  equal  to 
one  pieul,  being  ISl^tba.  aToinlupola. 
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Jantiary  93d. — On  Snaday,  the  23cl,  I  lecoinpuisd  a  small  partjr 
of  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  wsa  Doctor  Almador,  lo  the  moat  elevatM 
part  of  the  ialand,  tbont  aix  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town,  where 
we  went  for  the  pnrpose  of  breathing  the  eotA  air,  and  gazing  on  pros- 
pects of  onriTalled  beaoty  and  grandeur.  The  cxciBsion  was  thought 
to  be  of  too  laborious  a  nature  for  the  participatioo  of  the  more  fragile 
sex ;  for  though  poets  have  made  angels  of  them  all,  they  forgot  to 
add  one  very  important  appendage,  tIz.  the  wings,  withoot  which 
ladies  could  hardly  attain  the  aerid  summit  to  which  we  were  bound. 
But  my  wife  was  a  heroine,  and  with  her  friend  Mim  Almador,  insisted 
on  aecomponying  ns. 

The  road,  or  rather  pathway,  lo  this  eminence  u  quite  namnr, 
being  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  mnst  hare  been 
cot  with  almost  increOible  labour,  through  a  fin«sl  of  gigantic  trees, 
the  lunbrageoua  foliage  of  which,  uniting  above,  screens  it  from  the 
fervid  rays  of  a  tropical  inn,  and  veils  it  in  a  cool,  pensive,  coBtem- 
plauve  gloom.  The  birds  carolled  sweetly  in  the  branches  above  our 
headA.     We  were  well   mounted ;    and  though  some  parts  of  this 
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romratie  iTemie  in  Btoep  snd  ragged,  oai  gaU  A  atwds  Bocceeded  ia 
acaKng  the  little  pncipice*  widi  eomMrattrv  eaae  uid  safety.  After 
a  fatiguing  ascent  of  nmre  than  tiro  iitnin,  we  at  length  reached  the 
summit,  wheD  a  prospect  snddenlj  Tipeiied  upon  our  enraptured  view 
vhich  amply  repaid  us  for  all  im  prenons  labooTB.  It  was,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  extensive  and  most  beaotifally  rariegated  that  I  had 
ever  seen  in  India.  No  painter  could  da  it  justice;  it  must  be  seen  in  all 
the  living,  breathing,  moving  colours  of  nature,  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
No  pen  can  accurately  describe  it ;  and  yet  I  shall  attempt  to  give  the 
reader  some  faint  idea  of  its  outlineB. 

Standing  on  the  highest  point  or  pinnacle  of  the  island,  with  nothing 
to  obatmct  dte  riaion  in  any  direction,  I  first  directed  my  attention  to 
the  north.  There  lay  the  lovdy  peninsula  of  Malaya,  baling  ia 
the  life-giving  sunbeams,  wilh  its  wood-fringed  hills,  rerduK  plaini, 
and  Inxuriam  valleys ;  agreeably  interspersed  with  stupendona  preei- 
pices,  gaping  chasms,  tiu^nlent  Ibaming  cataracts,  and  silvery  ew- 
eades,  spariding  in  the  light  In  one  place  waa  a  mountain  torrenti 
tumbling  ilown  a  sucr-csaion  of  adamantine  ridges,  foaming,  and  raging, 
and  freilinp,  and  dashing  headlong  ihrough  its  devious  course  down  to 
the  plains  below ;  in  another  direction  flowed  a  glassy  river,  gently 
meandering  through  grassy  meada,  till  it  united  with  its  more  restive 
neighbour  in  a  lake  or  bay,  where  the  crystal  waters  lay  at  rest,  re- 
lleeting  the  inverted  scenery  with  the  humidity  of  a  mirror. 

The  eye  leaves  this  roiflantic  picture  with  reluctance,  and  turning  a 
liitle  more  weatwardiy,  instinctively  falls  on  tlie  beautiful  plain  ai  the 
foot  of  ihe  hill  on  wjiich  wc  were  stanihng.  Here  it  ranges  with 
deliglit  over  a  feriile  champaign,  diversified  with  thriving  plantations, 
gardens,  groves  of  cocoanut-lrees,  beta],  areca,  and  various  oihcr  trees 
and  shruhbery,  until  it  reaches  the  serpentine  strait  that  separates  the 
island  from  the  main ;  a  picctn^sque  channel,  with  a  placid  surface, 
faintly  reflecting  the  tmperfeei  images  of  the  floating  clouds  above. 

On  directing  the  view  to  the  south-east,  the  harbour  of  Singapore,  with 
its  numerous  shipping,  lies  in  striking  relief  before  you.  Here  will  be 
seen  as  great  a  variety  and  as  great  a  contrast,  in  the  fashion  of  vessels, 
as  ihe  town  presents  in  its  archiiectnre.  Majestic  East  Indiamcn,  Malar 
praaB,ChineBe  junks,country  ships,  grabs, with  an  endless  variety  of  smaU 
-craft,  from  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  thickly 
scattered  over  the  bosom  of  the  bay.  Turning  to  the  souih-wcsi,  the 
coast  of  Sumatra  presents  an  extensive  plain  thickly  covered  with 
Ibresta,  through  whioh  flow  several  rivers,  which  arc  navigable  by  the 
eouniry  proas  to  the  very  bases  of  the  mountains  where  they  take 
their  nee.  A  lofty  ridge  of  these  elevations  runs  ihrough  tlie  whole 
iiitand,  from  norili  lo  souih.     In  almost  eirry  direction  are  coa^U, 

studded  V  I'l  ■■:i,,.i  ;-! l^;  while  lo  the  "far  west"  a  cloudless  nky. 

ajid  ail  1  iikled  with  vessels  of  various  descriptions, 

rompliTi  ■  .      i  ^'1  of  unrivalled  bcnuty  and  magnificence. 

We  were  all  delighted — the  ladiet  were  enraptnred. 

At  fire,  P.  M.,  we  once  more  numnted  imr  horaee,  and  began  to 
descend  to  the  world  below,  through  onr  deeply  shaded  pathway,  which 
at  this  hour  began  to  auume  a  aombre  solitary  appearance.    A  aoleiaa 
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Btninesi  prevailed,  which  was  only  iatemipted  by  the  flounds  of  ons 
liorses*  feet,  and  an  occasional  remark  from  some  one  of  the  party. 
All,  however,  seemed  more  inclined  to  silent  contemplation  than  to 
sprightly  converse,  until  \vc  had  reached  the  level  plain,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  tlie  declining  sun,  then  about  sinking  beyond  the  western 
waters.  Then  we  all  found  a  use  for  our  tongues.  The  doctor  led 
the  way  to  his  elegant  country-seat,  which  was  beautifully  situated  on 
u  plain  tliat  extended  to  the  waters  of  the  harbour,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town.  At  eight,  P.  M.,  we  reached  the  doctor^s  villa, 
where  a  number  of  ladies  were  waiting  our  return  with  the  most  anx- 
ious suspense.  Tlie  evening  of  course  passed  very  agreeably,  with 
ihc  exception  of  our  paninu;  regrets,  as  wc  were  to  sail  on  the  follow- 
ing d'riy,  and  bid  a  long  udicu  to  Singapore,  ^  a  garden  in  the  Eaat.^ 

January  *Z4th. — Having  lightened  the  Antarctic,  by  scllmg  a  part 
of  her  cargo,  and  taking  tortoise-shell  for  the  proceeds,  we  again  got 
under  way,  on  Monday,  the  24th,  at  three,  P.  M.,  and  steered  for  Uie 
Strait  of  Hio,  with  a  luie  breeze  from  nortli-east,  and  fair  weather.  ,A 
few  of  our  particular  friends  accompanied  us  for  several  miles,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  sail.  Among  iliem  were  a  Mr.  Armstrong, 
an  English  merchant  of  the  first  standing  at  Singapore,  and  tiie  sons 
of  Dr.  Almador,  two  young  gentlemen  of  great  merit,  who  were  also 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

At  fuur,  P.  M.,  our  Singa|)ore  friends  took  tlieir  leave ;  and  after 
wishing  us  a  pleasant  passage  to  our  beloved  native  coimtry,  departed  for 
their  delightful  island.  We  continued  on  a  south-eastern  course,  until  7, 
P.  M.,  when  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  Strait  of  Rio,  within  half  a 
mile  of  its  eastern  shore,  in  seven  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  coral 
bottom.  At  four,  A.  M.,  wc  again  got  under  way,  cleared  the  strait, 
and  steered  for  the  Strait  of  Gosper,  which  wc  entered  at  eleven,  P.  M. 

January  20//*. — On  Wednesday  the  26th,  at  four,  A.  M.,  we 
passed  through  the  Strait  of  Gosper,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
Java  3ea.  We  now  shaped  our  course  for  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  wliich 
separates  Sumatra  from  Java,  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  north- 
north-east,  and  squally.  On  Friday,  the  28th,  we  arrived  at  the  east 
entrance  of  the  strait;  and  it  being  nearly  calm,  I  ordered  the  boat  to 
be  lowered  and  mviimed,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  on  shore  at 
Norili  Island.  Before  she  reached  the  shore,  however,  we  made  a 
.^iijnal  for  Iter  return,  as  we  perceived  by  our  glasses  some  very  sus*' 
picious  movements  among  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  Iivking 
about  in  ambush. 

1  landed  at  this  place  for  water  several  times,  while  I  was 
engarred  in  the  Canton  trade ;  and  never  saw  any  indications  of  a 
ho!»tile  disposition  among  the  natives,  until  on  this  occasion.  I  have 
since  learned,  however,  from  good  authority,  tliat  an  English  boat's 
crew  had  been  cut  off  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  year.  I 
would  therefore  advise  ship-masters  not  to  touch  here  for  water,  as  it 
can  be  obtuhied  at  the  small  town  of  Tanger,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
strait,  at  very  short  notice,  and  moderate  price;  where  the  anchorage 
^ho  is  equally  good  and  safe  with  that  of  North  Island.  Besides  this, 
the  ship*s  boats  and  crew  will  be  tinder  the  protection  of  a  regular 
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government,  as  Tanger  is  garrisonecl  by  Dutch  Mops,  and  inhabited 
by  civilized  natives.  The  necessaiy  directions  for  touching  at  Tanger 
point  will  be  found  in  Horsburgh*s  &ast  India  Directory. 

The  treachery  and  perfidy  of  the  Malays  having  become  proverbial,  it 
behooves  every  ship-master,  when  in  any  of  their  ports,  to  be  constantly 
on  his  guard,  and  not  to  go  on  shore,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  when  the  boats'  crew  should  be  well  armed,  and  he  himself 
furnished  with  a  brace  of  pistols  and  cutlass.  By  neglecting  these 
necessary  precautions,  many  valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed  amone 
these  cowardly  piratical  wretches.  The  ships'  guns,  both  great  and 
small,  should  also  be  constantly  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  ^  ell  loaded. 
When  Malay  proas  are  alongside  of  a  ship,  one-fourth  of  the.  crew 
should  always  be  stationed  in  the  tops,  on  each  of  which  «t  least 
two  swivels  should  be  mounted,  carrying  a  pound  and  a  half  ball, 
and  these  should  be  kept  loaded  with  canisters  of  musket-balls  and 
buck-shot  Each  top  should  also  be  provided  with  a  water-proof  arm- 
chest,  well  stored  with  loaded  muskets  and  blimderbusses,  charged 
with  the  largest  size  buck-shot.  Each  man  in  the  tops  should  have  a 
boarding-pike  within  reach,  and  their .  matches  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  sheltered  from  the  weadier  by  water-tight  match-tubs. 

Thus  equipped,  two  men  in  each  top  would  do  more  execution  in 
case  of  an  attack  than  one  hundred  upon  deck  ;  and  it  has  always 
astonished  me  that  ships  trading  in  those  seas  have  not  been  furnished 
with  close  tops,  armed  and  equipped  in  the  manner  here  mentioned ; 
instead  of  loading  their  decks  with  great  giuis,  which  are  of  little  use 
when  attacked  by  these  Malays,  who  always  depend  upon  boarding. 
In  case  they  should  obtain  possession  of  the  decks,  to  the  number  of , 
five  hundred  or  even  a  thousand,  a  well  delivered  fire  from  tlie  tops 
would  clear  tliem  off,  like  chaff  before  a  tempest.  . 

For  a  description  of  the  character,  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of 
the  Malays  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  journals  of  such  voyagers 
as  have  treated  on  these  subjects  at  large ;  particularly  that  of  Cap- 
tarn  II.  M.  Elmore,  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

January  29th, — On  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January,  at  eleven,  A.  M., 
we  passed  Java  Head,  when  the  Antarctic  was  once  more  floating  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  light  variable  winds  and  calms ; 
afterward  succeeded  by  great  f^Us  of  rain,  together  with  heavy  thun- 
der and  vivid  lightning.  Wc  continued  on  a  south-west  cours^making 
the  best  of  our  way  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

February  l2tL — On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  February,  being  in  lati- 
tude 11^  10'  south,  long.  95^  55'  east,  wc  took  the  south-east  trade- 
wind.  We  still  pursued  the  same  course,  passing  in  sight  of  the  Isle 
of  France  and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  for  more  than  twenty  days, 
with  variable  weather. 

March  4th, — On  Friday,  the  4th  of  March,  at  four,  P.  M.,  being  in 
latitude  32^  15',  long.  34"^  IT  east,  we  spoke  the  British  East  India 
ship  Sesostris,  Captain  Gates,  from  Canton,  bound  to  London.  Capt. 
Gates  very  politely  inquired  if  I  wished  any  supplies  or  assistance 
of  any  kind,  assuring  me  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  spare  me  a 
part  of  any  thing  his  ship  afforded.    I  made  a  suitable  acknoirtedg- 
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ment,  declining  the  ofier  with  the  assurance  that  I  needed  notliing  biit 
smne  rMiiviisd  to  repair  my  sails,  whicli  were  very  much  out  of  order. 
This,  liowcver,  was  the  only  -article  of  wliich  he  himself  was  short, 
nnd  as  wc  now  ]iud  a  fine  l^rrcze  from  south-east,  and  fair  weather, 
wf  i-t>n!iiiuiil  on  our  pujjsngi.-  fo  the  wesiwanl,  and  by  sunset  the  Scsos- 
fris  w:i^  Imll-Jown  aslrni. 

jlfr//(/'  10;//. — Tlio  breeze  freshcnod,  and  on  Thursday,  the  1 0th  of 
!Vl:tri*li.  w'l'  saM*  the  'V\ih\c  .Mounlain  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
beariiu  rit-i-norih-cust,  distant  len  leairiir^.  We  now  shaped  our 
I'ouf-e  for  iS:iIilardia  Bay,  with  a  liyhi  breeze  from  ilic  south-east,  and 
hazy. 

Morr-'  r>'A. — On  Saturday,  ibc  1*2t1i,  wc  came  to  anchor  in  ihc 
hay  jus!  nioniioiicd,  in  four  failioms  of  water,  muddy  bottom.  On  the 
followini:  muniini:.  a?  daylight,  all  liands  were  employed  in  unbending 
the  ssail-*,  and  lakini!  tlu  m  on  hliorc,  in  order  that  we  might  give  them 
a  thormiL'lj  repair ;  as  they  were  now  bO  much  worn  that  they  would 
not  bear  liMvcring  down  or  hoisting  up  in  a  stiff  breeze  without  split- 
ting. ^Vt  banded  ibeni  in  every  direetion,  by  cutting  up  old  sails,  and 
middle  .stitehed  thein  all  anew.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  crew 
were  employed  in  euttUij;  wood,  while  others  were  filling  the  water- 
rasks,  and  repairinn  sueli  riiiginn  as  was  out  of  order. 

Morc/i  \Uh. — On  .Monda  *  lim  1 1th,  at  two,  P.  M.  I  took  my  wife 
up  to  tlie  village,  or  resii'  ".^ . '  where  I  tbund  my  old  friends,  whom  I 
had  visited  on  the  previou  .  '^''  e.  They  were  all  in  good  health,  and 
received  us  wiiii  nuK-h  eordlaiiiv  and  kindness.  It  was  now  seven 
weeks  sini-o  we  left  2<in>;aporo,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  walk  again  on 
terra  firnia.  On  the  following  day  the  Antarctic's  crew  were  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  including  fresh  beef, 
})urk,  nmiton,  vegetables,  and  iVuits!. 

Wc  were  bu-^ily  employed  in  putiinj^  the  sails,  rigging,  and  vessel  in 
perfect  order,  until  Monday,  the  *Jlst ;  during  wliiehtinie  I  made  several 
fXcnr.^ion.N  into  the  country  ;  but  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  descrip- 
tions and  ob.->ei\aiionj»  re<*orde(!  in  my  j)rcvioiis  voyage. 

March  2'i'L — On  Tuesday,  tlic  *42d,  after  taking  leave  of  all  our  kmd 
friends,  perhaps  for  ilic  last  time,  wc  got  under  way  at  six,  A.  M.,  and 
put  to  sea,  \\  iih  a  liy;iil  south-east  wind.  Wc  shaped  our  course  to  the 
north-west  for  several  days,  wiili  light  variable  winds  and  almost  entire 
vahns.  On  Monday,  the  '-^Slli,  wc  took  the  regular  south-east  trade- 
wind,  but  very  light,  from  soulh-cast-by-casl,  being  then  in  latitude  25^ 
10'  »S.,  long.  13-"  lo'  E.  Tims  wc  ran  out  the  month  of  March  and  a 
part  of  April,  still  steering  to  the  north  and  west. 

Ajj/'il  7///. — On  Thursday,  the  7ih  of  April,  at  nine,  P.  M.,  wo 
anchored  on  the  we.st  side  of  the  island  of  fcJt.  Ilelena,  in  front  of  James% 
Valley,  in  ten  failioms  of  water,  sandy  bottom.     On  the  following  da 
re  went  on  shore  and  visited  the  tomb  of  Bonaparte,  and  indulged  ii 
•ic  usual  contemplations  over  the  earthly  remains  of  that  wonderfu' 
•uan.     TJie  spot  where  he  is  "quietly  inurncd''  is  in  a  deep  valley 
-urrounded  by  a  small  iron  railing,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  browk 
'»one,  lying  ab^ut  eight  inches  sf^'^'-o  the  level  of  the  ground,   'ithou 
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the  e]Mtaph  of  Boaaparte !  ortiim  wtio  darned  the  alliibuLei 

of  >  god.  Belting  up  awil  putting  dMni  king^ — deatroj-ing  nations,  and  '    ^| 

(.'reaiitig  empires !  V^ 

Bonaparte's  sepulchre  is  ovBrtiung  or  Hliaded  hf  tliree  weeping-  ■    R 

willows  of  «ve^  large   aizc  ;  shd  a  lt;w  yarJa  to  ihe  south  of  it  is  a    *     . 

e ring,  froin  which  bA  always  took  his  wattr.     Thi«  iuteresiing  spot      . 
diaiuni  front  Jamtttown  about  two  males  nnd  a  half,  andisapproavlie^  •  ** 
by  an  excplleiii  road  connecting  the  two  plaees,     We  neit  vigiied  iha^  »  ^ 
house  in  whicli  he  reiiidcd,  and  the  room  in  which  be  breathed  his     40 
lasL     We  aiUrward  inspected  the  new  palace  which  was  erected  for 
him  by  ihe  British  government ;  but  of  which  death  prevented  liis  bo*     ■ 
votnug  3  tenant. 

jnnoatof  ray  reside rs  will, expect  a  partieulu  deacripticw i «f  iMa 
celebrated  island,  and  as  ourraief  stay  did  not  permit  ine  to  roake  many  . 
observations,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  some  extracts  frotn^ 
Purdy's  New  Sailing  Directory  1  A  very  valuable  work,  from  which  .' 
have  already  derived  considerabt?  assistance  in  making  out  the  saitiof 
directions  of  this  journal,  (iRiling  them  (n  agree  so'esacily  with  roy  owi  ^ 
observations.  The  author  is  John  Pufdy,  Esq.,  hydro^apiier  fof^thfl 
admiralty  of  Great  Britain ;  a  ^eniteinnn  to  whom  iha  commttcial 
world  is  much  indebted,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic. 

I  presume  everyone  knows  that  this  island  derived  Jftnam^^om 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  b'^f '-  lU^discovered  on  m  Helen^  day 
io  the  year  1502,  by  the  *  prospect  jf%  rnl  Joa6  da  Nova  Galego. 
"In  1513  it  became  the  V^ft'Wr^UM'^j  ot  Fernandez  Lope  I,  a  Portu- 
guese nobleman,  on  rr  ifTTiing  in  disgrace  from  India ;  who,  being  left 
here  with  a  few  servants  and  some  useful  animals,  assiduously  cullir 
vated  its  resources.  In  a  few  years  he  was  recalled  to  his  countr^ 
and  imparted  the  advantages  of  St.  Helena  to  1^  East  India  trade." 
Thomas  Cavendish,  in  his  famous  cruise  aroundVB  globe,  nsited  the 
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island  in  1S8B,  and  found,  as  he  has  said,  "  dit4nhandsoin  buildiuj 
and  houses  ;  a  church,  tiled  and  whitened  very  fail ;  a  causey  mat 
up  with  stones,  reaching  into  a  valley  by  the  seanoe."     This  valley 
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he  describes  as  the  "  fairest  and  largest  low  spot  in  mil  the  island,  aod^^^ 
is  exceedingly  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  planted  in  every  place  eitbef^V- 
with  fruit  or  with  herbs."  '" 

In  pursuing  this  description  Cavendish  aua,  "  There  flto|^-trees 
which  bear  fruit  continually,  and  very  plentifdRy :  for  on  evflftKe  yotl 
may  see  blossoms,  green  tigs,  and  ripe  figs,  all  at  odce  ;  and  it  is  ad  all 
the  year  long.  There  is  also  a  great  store  of  lemon-trees,  orange- troMlH' 
pomegranate-trees,  and  date-trees,  which  bear  fruit  as  the  fig-trecidoiaU 
are  planted  carefully  and  very  artificially,  with  pleasant  walks  under  and 
between  them.  In  every  void  place  is  planted  i|)arsley.  sorrel,  basil,  • 
fennel,  aniseed,  mustard-sccd,  radishes,  and  many  vpry  good  herbs. 
The  fresh-water  brook  runneth  through  divers  places  of  this  orchard, 
and  may  be  made  to  water  any  tree  in  the  valley.'*     The  English  ship  ^ 

Bonavenlure,  Captain  James  Lancaster,  was  here   i^l5D3,  and  re- 
roained  about  three  weeks. 

It  seems  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  year*  elapsed  fniin 
ibe  time  of  its  first  discovery,  before  any  attempts  were  maODo  coIo- 
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llie  eaal.  leading  tg  ihe  coimtry  id  ihal  direction,  and  the  other  to  iUe 
upper  pare  of  the  valley,  wliere  ihc  barracks,  the  new  gurden,  anil  the 
bospiial  are  situaieil.  In  ilie  western  street  arc  a  number  of  ehopSi 
stored  with  European  and  ludia  goods :  but  iho  bftuaes  liere  are  very  « 

inferior  w  those  in  the  lower  etrei:i,  where  the  principal  inhabitanta 

"  The  water  ihat  supplies  the  gBrrison  mid  shipping  is  conveyed  by  A^^ 
leaden  pipes  from  a  spring  in  the  valley,  disldnl  more  Ihan  a  mile  from  ,  ^J^ 
ihe  sea.  These  pipes  lead  the  waler  to  the  jetiy,  where  there  are  two  _  W 
cranes  for  the  use  of  boats,  in  loading  with  goods  or  water-caiks,  «'  '  C  ' 
for  receiving  stores  from  tFie  shipping.  * 

"On  the  right,  or  wesiera  sidPT  the  valley  is  entered  from  the 
interior,  by  the  sleep  promonios^  called  Ladder  Hill ;  the  zigzag  road 
upon  which,  nine  feet  in  breadth,  has  a  wall  on  the  side  next  the  preci- 
pice, and  is  very  ^y  of  ascent.  On  the  left  of  the  jalley  the  ow- 
riage-road,  called  eide-paih,  ia  1^  avenue  to  the  interior  of  Uie  ieland  '  ^  *^|^' 
eastward.  This  road,  which  hv  been  BHde  widi  great  labour  aii4->'' 
difficulty,  goes  with  an  easy  ascent  transversely  to  the  level  above, 
whence  the  prospect  is  striking  and  delightful :  fnmJi  ateril,  brown 
and  barren  rock  you  view  the  iflost  lively  verdure ;  beautiful  lawna, 
with  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  in  dilferenl  places,  and  interspersed  with 
small  houses,  which  have  generally  a  large  enclosure  l^d  into  gardens. 
This  view  is  terminated  by  a  prospect  of  the  sea ;  or  by  high  rocks, 
apparently  heaped  one  upon  another  to  a  stupendous  height  The 
plain,  called  Longwood,  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  con- 
tains  the  greatest  quantity  of  level  ground.  A  considerable  space  oni 
it  is  planted  with  trees.  This  plain,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixiy-two  feet  high,  forms  another  point  of  view.  The  scenery  is  here 
enlivened  by  a  small  winding  stream,  which,  falling^m  the  heights  into 
the  valley,  makes  a  delightful  cascade.  Upon  the  edges  of  the  streaiL. 
waiercresses  are  often  plentiful.  ■ 

"  A  rich  mould,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  forma,  over  the  rock,         ^ 
the  general  soil  of  the  country,  and  nourishes  a  greatvariely  of  plants.    «||^^ 
The  clefts  and    inequalities    produce   trees    of  various  species ;  and      / 
among  these  the  tallow-tree  is  said  to  be  indi^nous.     Sever;^  of  the 
latter  grow  on  the  hills,  and  there  is  a  cops^i^  Aem  at  the  sCMlta-west 
part  of  the   island.     The  lands  are  devoted  ftUefly  to  past^l^,  and 
the  gardens  to  culinary  roots  and  vegetables.    Utility  takes  [tfecedence  ^ 
of  taste  ;  and  although  the  sugar-cane,  cotton-tree,  indigo,  &<t^  wi^  ** 
the  most  beautiful  plants,  have  been  introduced,  the  great  purpose  sr 
rearing  cattle  and  useful  herbs  has  always  been  primarily  and  closely 
regarded.     The  country  was  found,  in  the  first  instance,  covered  with 
wood.     Its  peculiar  productions  have  since  given  place  to  moreusefiil 
ones.     The  wire-gra3s  of  India,  samphire,  and  a  wild  celery  abounded 
here ;  the  wire-grass  is  now  found  principally  in  loW  lands  ;  the  Eng- 
lish vernal  grass  upon  the  heights.     The  Kngliah  a|b^^  also  ap- 
peared ;  it  grows  remarkably  quick,  but  has  never  atlped  perfection. 

*'  Figs,  oranges,  and  pines  are  found  in  the  valley  t^lhe  shore,  and 

but  few  English  fruits  have  failed.     The  apple-trees  are  rery  abisdant. 

In  a  valley  near  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  having  a  nu  ef  water 
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through  it,  ivhich  issues  from  the  eastern  side  of  Diana^t  Peak,  thert 
is  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  which  flourishes  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  branches  being  loaded  to  the  ground  with  fruit ;  while,  on  the  same 
tree,  the  blossom  is  seen,  and  the  apple  in  all  its  difTerent  stages,  firom 
its  first  formation  until  ii  is  ripe,  and  fulling  to  the  groimd*  The  soil 
of  this  orchard  is  a  deep  black  loam.  On  one  side  of  the  valley  it  is 
ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  sloping  down  with  a  considerable  declivity  ; 
and  miglit  be  rendered  very  valuable  if  properly  cultivated.  The  tropi- 
cal fruits  ripen  best  in  the  valleys  near  the  sea ;  peaches,  giiavas, 
grapes,  and  iigs,  in  diOorent  parts  of  the  inland.  The  hopes  of  the 
farmer  have  been  frequently  disappointed  in  the  cultivation  of  grain ; 
sometimes  fromdrouylit — at  others  from  the  depredations  of  rats,  which 
have  at  times  been  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  entire  crops.  Potatoes, 
yams,  cabbages,  pease,  beans,  &c.  are  generally  plentiful. 

"  Cattle  of  English  origin  are  reared  for  tlie  use  of  the  company's  ships, 
and  supplied  to  them  very  sparingly  when  a  lleet  arrives ;  the  quantity 
reared  not  being  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  sheep  and  beasts  are 
in  no  respect  degenerated  by  change  of  climate.  In  some  situations 
rabbits  abound ;  pheasants  and  partridges  are  numerous,  and  the  gar- 
dens are  enlivened  by  the  notes  of  tlie  Canary-bird.  Fish,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seventy  species,  have  been  found  on  the  coasi ;  among  these 
mackerel  are  peculiiirly  abundant.  The  shellfish  include  turtle,  oysters, 
and  two  species  of  lobster.  8ea-fo\\l  deposite immense  quantities  of 
eggs  around  the  island,  which  are  collected  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
constitute  an  agreeable  article  of  food. 

**  Of  the  climate  under  which  such  products  are  found  but  little  need 
be  said.  The  thermometer  is  seldom  higher  than  eighty,  and  the 
summer  not  so  hot  as  in  England.  The  winter  is  also  milder,  com- 
monly ranging  between  fifty-live  and  fifty-six  degrees  ;  a  temperature  in 
which  the  vegi^tation  of  loaves  proceeds  with  more  equality  perhaps 
than  any  other.  Thunder  is  seldom  heard ;  but  with  a  sultry  atmo- 
sphere, lightning  is  not  unfre(iu(;ntly  seen.  'J'here  have  been  seasons 
of  drought  wherein  the  cattle  have  pe^i^hed  from  want  of  water;  but 
in  general,  rain  is  experiencreti  in  all  seasons,  particularly  hi  JuJy, 
August,  anil  September,  or  the  summer  months  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  said  that  '  every  month  has  its  share  ; 
there  are  more  rainy  days  in  February,  however,  than  in  any  other 
period  ;  and  cloudy  days  throughout  the  year  exceed  in  number,  almost 
two  to  one,  those  hi  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  earth 
without  interruption,  and  scorrh  the  vegetation.' 

"  On  the  hills  and  high  grounds  the  air  is  generally  cool  and  agree- 
able ;  fog-clouds  frequently  cover  the  peaks  ;  or,  being  driven  from  the 
sea  by  the  wind,  strike  against  them,  producing  gentle  showers,  which 
quicken  the  vegetation,  and  cool  the  atmosphere  on  the  heights.  Hence 
the  luxuriance  of  the  pastures  increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
and  height  from  the  sea ;  and  upon  the  summits  of  the  hills  the  oxen 
may  be  seen  up  to  their  knees  in  grass. 

^*  During  the  time  a  ship  or  fleet  remains  in  the  roads,  the  passen- 
gers are  entertained  as  boarders  at  private  houses,  but  at  a  ver^'  expen- 
sive rate :  for  which  a  good  table  with  wines,  and  comfortable  lodgings* 
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are  generally  provided.  The  arrival  of  a  fleet  brings  all  the  people  of 
the  town  from  their  country  avocations ;  this  being  the  season  of  traffic. 
Of  a  large  fleet,  the  crews  and  passengers  m^y  nearly  equal  in  number 
the  population  of  the  island. 

"  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  annually,  upon  an  average, 
come  to  an  anchor  here  ;  which,  of  course,  produces  great  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  provisions  :  and  there  is  sometimes  a  temporary  scar- 
city. The  sahed  meat  of  England  and  the  rice  of  Bengal  supply  the 
deficiency.  These  articles  being  cheaper  than  fresh  provisions,  con- 
stitute the  principal  food^of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  Salted  meat 
is  issued  from  the  company*s  stores  under  prime  cost,  and  other  articles 
at  only  ten  per  cent,  advance,  including  freight.  Beef  is  sold  at  6i<2. 
per  pound,  alive,  having  been  Raised  to  that  price  since  1808 ;  and,  as 
it  is  principally  destined  for  the  king's  or  the  company's  shipping,  no 
person  may  kill  evefi  his  own  ox  without  permission  of  the  governor. 

"  The  population,  exclusive  of  the  government  establishment,  civil 
and  military,  is  about  two  thousand,  of  whom  about  twelve  hundred  are 
slaves,  and  three  hundred  free  blacks.  No  stranger  is  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  island  without  the  special  consent  of  the  *  lords  pro- 
prietors,' the  East  India  Company." 

In  approaching  this  island,  all  ships  must  double  round  the  north 
point,  and  bring-to  when  they  are  to  windward  of  the  castle.  They 
must  then  send  a  boat  on  shore,  with  an  officer,  to  report  their  nation 
and  business  at  the  castle,  and  obtain  permission  of  the  governor  to 
anchor  there.  Without  conforming  to  these  rules,  all  the  batteries 
would  open  their  fire  upon  the  stranger  as  she  approached  ;  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  even  for  a  large  fleet  of  men-of-war  to  force  a 
passage  to  the  anchorage.  As  Jamestown  is  situated  in  the  most  lee- 
ward and  low  part  of  the  island,  ships  in  coming  in  are  obliged  to 
keep  close  under  the  land,  by  which  means  their  decks  are  entirely 
exposed  to  the  batteries  above.  Another  disadvantage  to  which  a 
hostile  ship  or  squadron  would  be  exposed,  is  that  of  eddy  winds, 
calms,  and  violent  gusts,  which  often  lay  them  almost  on  their  broad- 
sides ;  so  that  the  natural  strength  of  St.  Helena,  without  reference  to 
artificial  defences,  is  almost  sufficient  to  protect  her  against  quite  a 
formidable  enemy.  * 

**  A  ship  bound  to  this  island  must  run  doviv  along  the  north  side  of 
it,  within  a  cable's  length  of  Sugarloaf  Point,  and  afterward  keep  the 
shore  close  on  boArd,  and  likewise  within  a  cable's  length ;  there  is  no 
danger,  as  it  is  bold  and  steep-to.  On  the  west  part  of  Sugarloaf 
Point  stands  a  small  fort,  and  a  little  to  the  southwan}  of  it  is  Rupert's 
Valley.  The  next  point  to  the  southward  of  the  t^lley  is  Munden 
Point,  which,  like  the  rest,  must  be  kept  close  on  board.  You  then 
come  to  James's  Valley,  off  which  is  the  place  of  anchoring. 

"  You  may  anchor  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  fathoms  ?  the  flag-staff 
at  the  fort  bcariug  from  south-south-east  to  so|Mk-eaet -by-south ; 
Sugarloaf  Point  north-east-by-east ;  and  Horse-paslfte  Point  south- 
by- west-half-west,  distant  off-shore  about  half  a  mile.  With  these 
bearings,  you  have  a  good  and  convenient  berth  for  watering. — 
This  bank  runs  out  to  the  westward,  off  the  fort,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  deepens  gradually,  from  seven  fathoms  near  the  shore  to 
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thirty  and  thirty-five  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  when  it  deepai 
Buddenly  to  sixty  fathoms,  and  then  no  loandings.  The  bottom  in  tl 
road  is  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Yon  will  find  no  soundings  uni 
you  come  abreast  of  Rupert's  Valley,  where  there  are  from  eightec 
to  twenty  fatlioms.  One  watering-piace  is  just  without  Jameses  Foi 
where  there  is  a  crane  for  striking  the  casks  into  the  boats.  Tl 
other  is  at  Lemon  Valley,  where  there  is  tlie  best  water,  and  you  ma 
fill  the  casks  in  your  boats  with  a  hose.** 

April  9fh. — On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April,  at  ten,  P.  ^f.,  we  g« 
under  way,  and  steered  to  the  north,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  soutl 
east  and  fair  weather,  which  continued  about  ten  days. 

April  19/A. — We  crossed  the  equator  on  Tuesday,  the  19th,  in  Ion] 
20°  15'  west.  We  now  had  almost  continual  calms,  with  occasion; 
light  batUing  winds,  for  more  than  three  weeks,  during  which  time  n 
made  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  north. 

Mai/  13M. — On  Friday,  the  13th  of  May,  we  took  the  north-ea 
trade-winds  in  lat.  13^  0'  N.,  long.  28°  0'  W.,  and  continued  stant 
ing  to  the  north,  until  we  arrived  at  tlie  island  of  Tercera,  one  of  tfc 
Azores,  lying  in  lat.  38^  39  N.,  long.  27^  12'  W. 

Ju7ie  \st, — On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  June,  at  six,  P.  M.,  we  toiiche 
at  the  port  of  Angra,  the  capital  of  Tercera.  lliiB  is  a  bishop's  8e< 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Azores.  The  town  is  we 
built,  and  presents  a  favourable  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  etrangei 
It  contains  five  parishes,  and  has  an  elegant  cathedral,  several  churchec 
four  monasteries,  and  as  many  nunneries.  The  word  angra  signifie 
a  small  bay,  or  creek,  or  station  for  vessels  ;  this  harbour  being  th< 
only  convenient  one  in  all  the  Azores.  It  is  defended  by  a  stroni 
castle  and  deep  ditch.  King  Alphonso  VI.  was  imprisoned  in  thi) 
castle  by  his  brother  Peter  IL  in  1668.  The  Americans,  English 
French,  and  Dutch  have  consuls  residing  here.  The  population  ol 
Angra  is  about  fifteen  thousand,  while  that  of  the  whole  island  is  esti 
mated  at  double  that  amount. 

The  island  of  Tercera,  or  Terceira,  as  it  is  oAen  spelled,  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  local  situation,  being  the  third  in 
counting  the  whole  group  ;  though  it  ought  to  rank  as  number  one  ir 
point  of  dignity  and  importance,  as  appears  from  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  its  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  focus  of 
business,  and  because  the  whole  cluster  is  sometimes  called  the  TVr- 
ccras.  This  island  is  nearly  circular,  and  more  than  fifty  miles  in 
circumference ;  it  being  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  while  its  medium 
breadth  is  about  fifteen.  The  shores  all  around  it  are  high,8teep,  rocky, 
and  craggy ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  considered  to  be  impregnable,  as  every 
accessible  part  on  the  coast  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  mounted  with 
heavy  cannon,  and  well  garrisoned  with  a  competent  number  of  soldiers. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  the  climate  pleasant  and  healthy  ; 
the  very  rocks,  which  elsewhere  are  dry  and  barren,  are  here  covered  with 
vines  producing  excellent  grapes,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Cana» 
les  and  Madeira.  Lemons,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits  grow  here 
''^"'"Hantly,  as  do  also  the  fniits  of  colder  climates.'  The  land  yields 
-"x*  crops  of  wheal  and  other  grain,  togetlier  with  excellent  pasturage 
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among  the  military  officers. 

The  Azores  (Hawk  Islands),  or  Western  Isles,  are  a  group  or 
cluster  of  islands,  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
westward  of  Portugal,  to  which  kingdom  they  belong.  They  arc 
about  nine  hundred  miles  west  of  Cape  Vincent,  and  about  the  same 
distance  south-east  of  Newfoundland,  so  that  tliey  are  almost  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  North  America.  The  centre 
of  the  group  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  from 
which  they  are  six  hundred  leagues  east.  They  are  seen  from  a  great 
distance  at  sea,  on  account  of  a  high  mountain  called  the  peak,  or picOf 
rising  from  an  island  of  the  same  name.  These  islands  are  nine  in 
number,  and  are  known  by  the  following  names :  Tercera,  St.  Michael, 
Santa  Maria,  Gratiosa,  St.  George,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo. 
The  two  last  are  very  small,  and  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  rest. 

The  Portuguese  claim  the  discovery  of  the  whole  group,  though 
they  cannot  tell  by  what  navigator,  nor  at  what  precise  period  they 
were  first  seen.  The  Flemings  maintain  that  they  were  first  discovered 
by  one  of  their  countrymen,  Joshua  Vanderberg,  a  merchant  of  Bruges ; 
who,  when  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  in  1439,  was  driven  from  his  course 
in  a  violent  storm,  and  fell  in  with  this  group,  which  he  called  "  The 
Flamingas,"  or  Flemish  Islands.  This  was  fifty-three  years  before 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage. 

On  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  Vanderberg  communicated  the  discovery 
to  some  of  his  friends,  and  gave  such  a  favourable  account  of  his  ad- 
venture as  induced  the  Portuguese,  who  were  then  the  most  enterpris- 
ing nation  in  Europe,  to  attempt  a  further  discovery.  They  accordingly 
explored  the  whole  cluster,  in  1444  ;  and  Don  Henry,  Prince  of  Portu- 
gal, was  so  pleased  with  the  acquisition,  that  he  went  in  person  to  take 
possession  of  them  in  1449.  In  1466  Alphonso  V.  gave  them  to  his  ^ 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  when  some  of  them  were  colonized 
by  Germans  and  Flemings,  who  always  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Portugal.  They  were  called  "  The  Azores,**  from  the  immense 
number  of  hawks  found  among  them. 

These  islands  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  they  have  fre- 
quently sufifered  severely  from  earthquakes  and  eruptions.  In  Kircher's 
Mundus  Subterraneous,  lib.  iii.,  we  are  informed  that  "In  1538,  fre- 
quent earthquakes  were  felt  for  nearly  eight  days,  which  were  so  vio- 
lent as  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  forsake  their  houses,  and  lie  night 
and  day  in  the  open  fields.  On  the  26th  of  June,  ajire  burst  through 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  faming  to  the  clouds,  vomiting  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  sand,  earth,  stones,  and  minerals ;  and  raging  with  such  fury 
that,  had  not  the  wind  bloWn  from  the  land,  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  would  have  been  destroyed.  This  was  followed  by 
the  emersion  of  a  group  of  rocks,  which  at  first  filled  a  space  of  only 
^\e  or  six  acres,  but  which  soon  extended  to  as  many  miles.     Another 
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an  informed,  that "  In  1 720,  another  island,  aniid  Gra 
KMTod  like  thunder,  appeA«d  between  St.  Michael' 
the  night  of  the  ZOth  of  NovNuber.  The  bunting 
waa  attended  hj  an  earthquake,  whieh  shattered  mai 
Tereera ;  and,  for  many  leagties  round  the  island,  i 
ties  of  putnice-atone  and  kalf-hroiled  fish,  were  fou 
BCta."  It  appears,  however,  that  this  island  haa  i 
Another  terrible  earthquake  oceurred  on  the  9th  of 
ehook  the  whole  group  of  islands  to  their  vet;  fou 
duced  a  new  progeny  of  eighteen  small  islanda,  a  al 
the  nartb  cout  of  St.  Oeorgc^s ;  which  also  dtai 
montha. 

The  aeventh  Toluine  of  the  Christian  Observer  cc 
necouat  of  a  new  toIcbdo  which  made  its  appearani 
St.  George,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1808.  «  The  fire  b 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  pastures,  three  leagues  »outh-i 
inunediately  formed  a  crater,  in  size  about  twenty-foi 
with  great  fdry  for  two  days,  and  the  cinders  which 
propelled  by  a  strong  north-east  wiad,  covered  the  i 
four  feet  in  depth,  for  hdf  a  league  m  breadth,  and 
length ;  and  then  passing  a  channel  about  five  li 
driven  upon  the  east  point  of  Pico.  The  fire  had  t 
the  evening  of  the  Sd,  when  a  smaller  crater  opeiu 
Vellas.  Its  mouth  was  only  about  fifiy  yards  in  circui 
aeemed  struggling  for  vent,  and  the  force  with  whicl 
issued  forth  resembled  a  powerful  steam-engine  mu 
fold.  The  vdiole  island  was  convuUed ;  earthqud 
and  horrid  bailowings  were  occasionally  heard  from 
earth! 

"This  was  followed  by  twelve  or  fifteen  small 
broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  held  ;  but  they  all  sul 
when  the  large  volcano,  which  had  lain  dormant  fo 
forth  with  more  tremendous  force,  and  con^ued  to 
of  June,  when  it  began  to  fail,  and  afewdays  after 
Its  horrid  belchings  were  distinctly  heard  at  twelve 
and  the  immense  quantity  of  lava  which  it  vomited  ( 
course  farms,  cattle,  cornfields,  and  vineyards,  and 
JJrsMlina  from  its  founiatien  I  Though  it  gave  tj 
approach,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  by  n 


of  steam  (which,  without  injuring  their  clothes,  U 
skin,  but  their  very  flesh),  that  several  of  them  dt 
About  sixty  suflerad  !n  this  miserable  manner,  aod 
"ixiety  and  constematbn  irtdch  seized  upon  the  pc 
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tirely  abandoned  their  domestic  concerns,  and  were  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1810,  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes  were 
experienced  at  the  island  of  St.  Michael's,  and  a  marine  volcano  burst 
through  the  sea,  about  half  a  league  from  the  land.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  in  the  following  year,  another  phenomenon  of  similar  character 
occurred,  near  the  west  end  of  the  same  island,  about  three  miles 
from  land,  in  forty  fathoms  of  water. 

The  Azores  are  subject  also  to  violent  winds,  and  frequent  inunda- 
tions of  the  ocean,  which  often  overwhelm  the  houses,  and  sweep  from 
the  fields  the  flocks  and  grain.  They  are,  however,  extremely  fertile, 
and  produce  com,  wine,  and  fruits  in  great  abundance.  There  is  an 
annual  exportation  of  twenty  thousand  pipes  of  wine  ;  and  the  single 
article  of  tobacco  aflbrds  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, who  claims  a  tenth  of  all  the  productions  of  these  islands.  The 
air  is  wholesome,  and  the  sky  is  generally  clear  and  serene.  No 
poisonous  or  noxious  animals  breed  on  the  Azores ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  if  carried  thither  they  will  expire  in  a  few  hours.*  The  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  group  has  been  lately  estimated  at  two  hundred 
thousand. 

St.  Michael,  or  St.  Miguel,  which  is  the  largest  island  of  the  whole 
cluster,  is  situated  in  lat.  37°  50'  N.,  long.  25"^  39^  W.,  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  south-east  from  Tercera.  The  celebrated  Cabral  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Portugal,  in  1444.  It  is  quite  moun- 
tainous in  the  interior,  some  of  the  peaks  towering  to  the  height  of 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  these  moun- 
tains are  several  valuable  mineral  springs.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
agreeable,  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  potatoes,  • 
peaches,  plums,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  <&;c.  The  waters  around 
the  shores,  and  in  the  inlets,  are  teeming  with  fish  of  various  kinds, 
and  of  an  excellent  quality,  which  can  be  caught  in  great  abundance. 
This  island  has  considerable  commerce  with  Portugal,  England,  and 
the  United  States.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  eighty-one 
thousand.  In  August,  1831,  the  troops  of  Donna  Maria,  the  niece  of 
Don  Pedro,  took  possession  of  this  island,  and  still  hold  it  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  October,  1832. 

Pico  derives  its  name  from  a  lofty  mountain  on  it,  much  like  the  Peak 
of  Teneriflfe,  the  summit  of  which  is  more  than  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  it  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance  in  clear  weather. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  strongly  recommends  to  geographers  to  assume  this 
mountain  as  a  first  meridian  of  longitude.  It  is  in  lat.  38°  27'  N.,  long. 
28°  28'  W.  The  population  is  about  twenty-one  thousand,  who  are 
principally  employed  in  cultivating  the  vine,  and  making  wine  for  ex- 
portation. 

The  island  of  St.  George  is  in  lat.  38°  31'  N.,  long.  27°  65'  W., 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  twelve  thousand.  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

Fayal  is  a  circular  island,  about  ten  miles  in  diameter,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  in  lau  38°  31'  N.,  long.  28^  41'  W.,  and  its  centre 
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I  to  dKiuAi  of  aboiil  thrae  tfammai  fi        1 
,        b  TiDa  de  Hoita,  or  Orta.    ThbisUiidii 

giA^fal,  but  tbetofl  is  ric^  mellow,  and  fertOe;  i^^  . , 

i^Ki  aodiieariyaU  the  ihiitB  of  Europe  aixl  the  United  Stt^^  OianM 
A  ana  kmons  are  abundant.  The  climate  is  temperate^  mild,  and  aaW 
brioos,  and  the  air  is  remarkable  for  its  uniform  puriqr.  EztreqpMoof 
Keat  or  cold  are  never  known  here.  Fine  pastures  for  cattle  are  fiNmd 
upon  the  plains  of  this  island ;  birds  are  numerous,  and  fish  pleiit|k 
The  population  has  been  variously  estimated,  from  sixteen  to  twenqr* 
iCwo  thousand,  and  the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  mildness,  hoiioalj^ 
and  amiable  simplicity  of  manners. 

This  place  has  acquired  some  celebrity  from  a  conspicuona  ineiina 
of  the  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Qm  iAi 
26th  of  September,  1814,  the  American  privateer  schooner  GsMnl 
Armstrong,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  G.  Reid,  wjis  attached  kl 
Fayal  Roads  (a  neutral  port),  by  the  boats  of  the  British  king's  sUni 
Plantagenet  seventy-four,  frigate  Rota,  and  brig  Gamatioa.  its 
action  conunenced  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  suuaS» 
ants  were  beaten  ofi^  with  considerable  loss.  Being  reinforced  to  At 
number  of  twelve. boats,  they  returned  at  nine  o*clock;  and,  after  a 
most  desperate  and  gallant  display  of  heroism  on  both  sides,  the  Britiali 
were  again  eompelled  to  sheer  off,  with  the  loss  of  several  boats.    The 

Eillant  Gapta.  t  Reid  was  obliged  to  scuttle  his  vessel,  and  Captaoi 
loyd,  of  the  Plantagenet,  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  town,  noless'lbe 
privateer  was  delivered  up  to  him.  On  the  following  morning  tbmf 
boarded  and  burAt  her.  The  American  loss  in  this  affair  was  twe 
killed  and  seven  woimded ;  while  the  British  loss  was  one  hundrsd 
and  twenty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  wounded.  The  captain 
of  the  Plantagenet  lost  a  leg.  .    ^ 

Santa  Maria  is  the  most  southern  island  of  the  Azores,  being  m  laL 
Se""  59"  N.,  long.  25"^  9'  W.  This  bland  produces  plenty  of  wheat, 
and  has  about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  a  town  on  it,  ealled 
by  the  same  name. 

Gratiosa  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  piodiioee 
wheat,  wine,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  39^  2'  N.,  lone, 
27°68'W.  ^ 

Flores  is  a  very  fertile  island,  and  was  so  called  from  the  abundance 
of  flowers  which  were  found  upon  it.  It  is  in  lau  39°  26'  N.,  long.  Sl^ 
T  W.,  and  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 

Gorvo  is  the  smallest  of  the  group,  and  derives  its  name  firom  the 
abundance  of  crows  that  were  found  upon  it.-    It  has  about  ei^^  hon- ' 
dred  inhabitants  upon  it,  who  cultivate  wheat  and  raise  poriL   'This 
island  is  situated  in  lat.  39°  44'  N.,  long.  31°  r  W. 

June  IQth. — From  Tercera  we  steered  for  Gadiz,  where  we  snivel 
on  Friday,  the  lOth  of  June ;  but,  on  account  of  the  Asiatic  cholera 
being  at  Manilla  when  we  left,  we  were  not  allowed  to  remain,  and 
therefore  concluded  to  proceed  to  Bordeaux. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  on  my  first  visit  to  Gadiz,  in  the  jmr 
1812,  the  Frenoh  were  bombarding  that  city,  which  was  eloselr  be* 
sieged  by  land.    But  the  star  of  Bonaparte  had  already  passed  the 
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zenith,  and  was  then  on  the  decline.  The  emperor  waPilt  that 
on  his  fatal  expedition  into  Russia,  and  Wellington  was  driving 
French  from  every  part  of  Spain.  They  were  defeated  at  SaTama^lk 
on  the  21st  of  July,  and  Madrid  was  captured  by  the  British  on  VHb 
12th  of  August.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  siege  of  Ca4b 
was  raised. 

All  my  readers  are  well  aware,  I  presume,  that  this  is  a  large  and 
rich  city  of  Spain,  in  the  provir.ee  of  Andalusia ;  that  it  is  seated  on  an 
island,  and  that  il  has  an  excellent  harbour.  The  island  is  about 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  generally  nine  in  breadth;  but  the  north*-/ 
west  end,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  not  two  miles  broad.  It  has  a 
communication  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  and  the  bay  formed  by 
this  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth.  The 
south  side  is  inaccessible  by  sea,  because  it  is  lined  with  craggy  rocks ; 
and  the  passage  into  the  harbour  is  commanded  by  two  Torts,  called  the 
Puntal  and  Malagorda.     It  is  in  lat.  36^  32'  N.,  long.  6°  18'  W. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  streets  of  Cadiz  are  narrow,  ill  paved, 
insufferably  filthy,  and  horribly  odorific.  The  houses  have  all  flat 
roofs,  covered  with  impenetrable  cement,  and  are  generally  surmounted 
with  a  turret  which  commands  a  view  of  the  sea.  High  above  all 
these  soars  the  tower  of  signals,  where  flags  are  hung  out  on  the  first 
sight  of  a  vessel,  denoting  her  size,  rig,  and  national  character. 

There  are  a  few  pleasant  spots  about  Cadiz,  one  of  Yi/iich  is  called 
the  Almeda,  a  public  promenade,  much  resorted  to  in  the  evening.  It 
cannot  vie,  however,  with  the  Battery  promenade  of  the  city  of  New- 
York;  as  its  exposure  to  the  winds  of  the  ocean  p/^vents  the  trees 
thriving,  and  precludes  all  hopes  of  future  shade. 

Westward  of  the  Almeda,  is  Campo  Santo,  an  extensive  esplanade, 
the  only  airing  for  coaches ;  opposite  to  which  is  the  fortress  of  St. 
Sebastian,  erected  on  a  neck  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea.  The 
round  tower  at  the  extremity  of  this  fortress  is  supposed  to  have  saved 
the  city  from  being  swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  waves  in  the  dread- 
ful earthquake  of  1755. 

The  population  of  Cadiz  is  computed  at  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Europe,  and  was  founded  by  the 
Phenicians.  It  was  afterward  a  Roman  town,  and  still  presents  several 
interesting  remains  of  Roman  antiquities.  Cadiz  is  about  forty-five 
miles  west  of  Gibraltar,  and  Malaga  bears  from  it  east-by-north,  dis- 
tant thirty  leagues. 

June  20M.— On  leaving  Cadiz,  we  steered  to  the  west,  and  afler- 
ward  to  the  north,  coasting  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  a  distance  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles,  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  arrived  at 
Bordeaux  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  June.  Here  we  discharged  our 
cargo,  and  took  another  on  board  for  New- York,  and  were  again  ready 
to  sail  on  the  14th  of  July. 

Bordeaux  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  France,  and  was  for- 
merly the  metropolis  of  the  late  province  of  Guienne,  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  fertile  valley,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Garonne,  which  afterward  assuoies  the  name  of 
Gironde.     It   is  three  Imndred  and  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of 
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^uis,  eiglit7-«eTen  miles  south  of  Rorhelle,  forty  leagues  from  Too- 

S«i  (huty-three  from  Limoges,  fourteen  from  the  Saints,  and  abom 
nity-five  miles  from  the  niouth  of  the  river  on  -which  it  stands.  In 
present  geographical  division  of  France,  Bordeaux  Is  the  capital  of 
the  aepariment  of  Giromle. 

The  ancif  lit  ciiy  of  BordtMUX,  it  is  said,  though  considerahle  in  poini 
of  size,  was  ill  bulk,  badly  pavrd,  without  |)oIice,  or  any  of  those  rouni< 
cipal  regulations  iiidispeiisafdy  rciiuisitc  to  render  a  city  splendid  01 
elegauL  I  was  told  that  it  has  entirely  changed  its  appearance  withii 
Uie  last  forty  years.  TJie  new  city  is  well  built,  the  streets  regula 
and  handsome,  and  the  public  edilires  present  a  noble  appearance 
The  newest  as  well  as  the  fuiest  part  of  it  is  the  public  square  facin] 
the  harl>our.  The  }H)pulation  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand 
and  their  commerce  is  very  extensive. 

The  harbour^is  capacious  and  well  secured ;  and  from  its  crescen 
form  is  called  Lr  Port  de  la  Ltinr.  The  citv  and  Iiarbour  are  defends 
by  throe  forts,  whifh  were  constructed  by  the  famous  Vauban.  Tb 
Garonne  is  a  noble  river,  with  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  enable  thi 
largest  ships  to  come  up  to  the  city ;  it  is  considerably  wider  than  tbf 
Thames  at  London  Bridge ;  is  bordered  l)y  a  larjre  and  elegant  qnv 
between  three  and  four  miles  in  length ;  and  the  water  rises  in  it  twebc 
feet  at  full  tide.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is  also  greatly  promoter 
hv  the  celebrated  canal  of  Lanj^uedoc,  which  communicates  with  th( 
Mediterranean,  and  tbroutrh  which  Bordeaux  can  furnish  the  south  ol 
France  with  colonial  products  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Marseilles 
Wines,  brandies,  and  fruits  are  the  staple  articles  of  export;  but  thi 
wine  trade  is  most  attended  to.  Bordeaux  is  in  latitude  44^  60'  20"  N. 
long.  0^  34'  E. 

Jttltf  15M. — On  Friday,  the  15th,  we  took  leave  of  all  our  Frencli 
friends,  and  at  eleven,  A.  M.,  got  inider  way,  and  on<'e  more  directed 
the  Antarctic's  course  to  our  loriCT-i(H)ke(l  for  home,  in  "  the  drooping 
we!<t."  AfliT  leaving  the  river  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  our  patience  wa 
tantalized  with  contrary  winds,  yinl  Mil]  more  vexatious  calms,  whicl 
protracted  our  passajie  to  the  unusual  length  of  nearly  six  weeks. 

Autrust  27^//. — On  Saturday,  the  27ih  of  August,  we  eiuoredthc  por 
of  New-York,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  lacking  six  days.  My 
owners  received  me  in  the  nwsl  kind  and  cordial  manner,  which  was 
more  than  1  anticipated  on  returning  from  a  voyage  attended  with  sucl; 
a  succession  of  misfortunes.  This  was  truly  a  cordial  to  my  woundec 
spirit,  and  enabled  my  wife  to  bear  up  against  the  melancholy  intelli* 
gence  which  awaiteil  us  on  reaching  our  long-deserted  home — her  father 
her  aunt,  and  her  aunt's  child  were  all  dead !  as  were  likewise  a  female 
cousin  of  my  own,  and  her  husband !  Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  mj 
"Four  Voyages," 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempi 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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